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P R E F A C E. 


In composing my former work on the Origin and Affinity of Languages 
it naturally occurred to me that the argument which I maintained in it 
would liave been greatly corroborated, could I Jiave at the same time 
evinced that the original seat of the mythology which prevails in India 
at the })rescnt day was Babylonia ; and that it had been thence com- 
municated to Asia Minor, from winch country the Pelasgi had, in tlie 
course of their migrations, introduced it into Tliracia, Greece, Latium, 
atid Etruria. But, when I considered this subject, it appeared to me, 
that it was of much too extensive a nature to admit of its being treated 
incidentally ; and that, even for discussing it satisfactorily, the rcMjuisite 
materials were not available. For, though much has been written on 
ancient mythology, avithors have been so fond of hypothesis, that it 
becomes impossible to ascertain from their works what is the precise 
nature of the intbrmation respecting it, that is really entitled to credit; 
while, on the contrary, so little has been published respecting the 
Hindu religion, and that so erroneously, that it was necessary, in order 
to exhil)it a correct view of it, to depend solely on Sanscrit authority. 
Having, however, at length examined both these subjects in such a 
manner as will, in tlieir discussion, prevent me, I believe, from falling 
into any mistakes of importance, I now venture to lay the followinn- 
Beshauciiks before the j)ublic. 

The affinity which appears to exist amongst the polytheisms of 
India, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, has already attractetl considerable 
attention : but it will perhaps be admitted, that no correct opinion 
can be formed on this point, unless just notions, with respect to the 
principles upon which ancient mythology was founded, ha\e been 
previously acquired. Unfortunately, however, all authors, whether 
ancient or modern, who have attempted to explain these principles, 
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have rested their reasoning on gratuitous assumptions, and not on 
facts j and, in fater times, it cannot but excite surprise, to observe the 
paucity of facts on which the most voluminous systems have been 
erected.* In instituting, therefore, a comparison between ancient and 
Hindu mythology, which of these systems ought to be preferred ? or, 
is it not most probable that they should be all equally rejected ? Hut 
I may not be a competent judge to decide on the merits of these 
hypotheses, because I must confess that I am one of those persons to 
whom this reproach of Dupuis applies with the greatest justice ; — “ Si 
Jes brudits ii cerveau etroit trouvent notre rnarche trop libre, parcc 
qu’clle n’est point pesante ; nous ne chercherons point ii nous justifier 
aupres d’eux, puisque la nature, en lour rel’usant le genie, les a par la 
mcme rendus incapables de le reconnoitre partout ou il se montre dans 
I’antiquite, ii la hauteur de laquellc ils ne peuvent s’ clever.” j' For I 
cannot but think that, however necessary imagination and genius may 
be in works of fiction, they are altogether misemployed in antiquarian 
and historical researches. I have endeavoured, therefore, in Chapters 
II., III., and IV. of this work, to ascertain the real grounds on which 
all reasoning on the subject of ancient mythology ought to depend : 
but the authentic materials adapted for this purpose are so scanty, ihat 
1 cannot flatter myself that this attempt has been attended with much 
success. 

The principal object, however, of these Kesearciies is to exhibit 
as correct a view as possible of the Hindu religion ; and, if I have not 
failed in attaining this object, the reader will be able to form his own 
opinion with respect to the affinity which exists between it and the 
religious systems of antiquity. But I am not certain that the manner 
in which I have illustrated this subject will be generally approved of; 
for, being convinced that, with whatever care summaries and abstracts 

* For the hypotheses on this subject, prevalent amongst the ancients, I may refer to 
.Diodorus Siculus and Cicero ; and, amongbt the moderns, I allude particularly to these works : 
— Vossius, Dc Origine et de Progressu Idololatriae, 2 vols. fob ; Barrier, Mythologie, ou les 
Fables cxpliquees par THistoire, 3 vols* 4to; Dupuis, Origine dc tous les Cultes, 3 voLs. 4to; 
Bryant^s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, and Faber's Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 3 vols. 4to, 
each ; and Professor Creuzer's Symbolik uiid Mythologie, 2d edit., 6 vols. 8vo. 

f Origine des Cultes, tom. i. p, 304. 
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tnay be made, they never faithfully convey the precise meaning of the 
original text, I have deemed it most advisable to (jiiote at length the 
difleront passages of the Sanscrit works on which my remarks are 
founded. Such, also, was the only mode by which I could satisfactorily 
evince the justness of the grounds on which I have controverted the 
speculations of former writers, and the consonancy of my own state- 
ments with those opinions respecting their religion which have been 
entertained by the Hindus themselves from the remotest antiquity. 
It has hence been impossible to avoid repetition altogether; but, as the 
quotations are taken from different works, they may be considered as 
so many distinct testimonies to the point which they are adduced to 
elucidate. 

It is now more than foi’ty years since Sir W. Jones obsci'ved, — 
“ Since Kuropcans arc indebted to the Dutch for almost all tli(?y know 
of Arabic, and to the French for all they know of Chinese, let them 
now receive from our nation the first accurate knowledge of Sanscrit, 
and of the valuable works composed in it; but, if Ihcij ids// lo fo/-m a 
correct idea of h/dia/i /'cligio// u/td litcrai/zrc, let fl/o/t begi/i ivit// fo/'- 
gcfti//g all tl/af //as bec/i icriffe/t o/i f//c s/d/jcct, b// a//cie/ds or ///odcr//s, 
before f//c pi/blicaiio// of t//c (iiTA.” * But this very just remark seems to 
be entirely disregarded, and elaborate systems, with respect to the 
religion of India, eontinue to be founded on works, the bare perusal of 
which might alone evince that they were totally undeserving of being 
considered as competent authority. In the Beitrago, for instance, of 
J. (i. Rhode, jmhlished at Berlin in 18 Jf), that author enters into a 
discussion (in [). 78 .) respecting what the book was which I lolwcll 
intended by the name C//a/ia/i B/tade S//aslah ; and yet the slightest 
ac(juaintanee with the subject must have at once shown that these 
words should have been correctly written, C/ialtir Veda S/iasIro, and 
that the if da and the S//asfra were two distinct branches of the sacred 
literature of the Hindus. JM. Rhode might, therefore, have spared the 
expression ol his surprise that Mr. Colebrooke should not have no- 
ticed this pretended work in his Essay on the Vedas. But it is really 

* Sir W* Joncs’d Works, vol. i. p. 363. The dedication to the Gita is dated 19th 
November, l7St<. 
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astonisliing that a person, wlio professes to have cultivated Oriental 
literature for twenty years, should not have immediately perceived 
that llolwell’s account of the creation and the fall of the angels* must 
have been written by a Mohammedan ; for the very expression on 
which M. llhode lays so much stress, Be, and it teas, an expression 
so frequently quoted by Mohammedan authors, should alone have 
appri;5cd him that such an account coidd not have been written by a 
Hindu.'}' It seems, also, inexplicable why any attention should still be 
given to accounts jirofessedly obtained through the medium of the 
Persian language, or of conversation with uninformed natives, when 
correct information, immediately derived from Sanscrit authority, is 
available in the unquestionably correct translations of Sir .Jones, 
Mr. Colebrooke, and, in general, of Mr. Ward. 

I observe, however, that the works which havt* been most depended 
upon, in speculations respecting tlic Hindu religion, are the Oiq)n('k!Kit 
of Anquetil du Perron, the Syslema Brahmanicum and the otlier 
writings of Fr. Paulinus a S. Bartholomeo, the Mythologic dcs Indous, 
composed from the MSS. of Colonel Policr, and the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

With respect to the Oupnekhat, it must be obvious that it is 
written in such a barbarous and unintelligible style, as to render im- 
possible the deriving from it of any correct notions respecting the 
abstruse metaj)hysical discussions which are contained in the original 
work. It must also be evident, that no person could have pr()[)erlv 
translated a work of this kind without being ac(|uaintcd with the 
Sanscrit language, and with the philosojdiy and I'eligion of the Hindus ; 
and yet Anquetil appears to have been not only ignorant of these 
indispensable requisites, but even to have possessed a very inadequate 
knowledge of Persian. It has hence necessarily followed, that his 
pretended translation differs so materially from the original, that, in 

* The converting of Mahesh- /Isiira into Satan innst appear .somewliat ludicrous to tlie 
Sanscrit scholar. 

f 1 observe, liowever, that this account of IIolwcll is (juoted in a work recently 
published in Paris by M. Maries ; so that it seems destined that every erroneous opinion 
respecting the Hindu religion, which has been ever published, is to be perpetually 
reproduced. 
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comparing the two together, it is almost impossible to recognise that 
tlie one is intended to he a translation of the other. How far, indeed, 
this striking discordancy may be attributable to the Persian version, I 
cannot judge, as I have not a copy of it. But Sir W. Jones has 
remarked, — “ Of this book I procured, with the assistance of Colonel 
Polier, a complete copy, corrected hy a learned Rajah, named Anandarara, 
with whom the Colonel was very intimate; but, though the sublime 
and majestic features of the original were discernible in parts through 
the folds of the Persian drapery, yet the Sanscrit names were so bar- 
barously written, and the additions of the translator has made the 
work so deformed, that I resolved to postpone a regular perusal of it 
till r could compare it with the Sanscrit original.” * 

Had, however, the Systema Brahmanicum of Fr. Paulinus cor- 
responded with the lofty pretensions so unhesitatingly announced in 
the address ad Lectorem, it would have been presumptuous to offer to 
the public another work on the same subject ; for that writer, among 
other equally modest observations, remarks, — “ Ad hoc nunius rite 
obeundum, me etiain tacente, jam intelligis, non solum linguos Indicoc; 
exqnisitum studiura, non solum jurium et consuetudinum distinctam 
notionem, sed etiain in rccondita Gentilicao religionis mysteria scdnlam 
disquisitioncm, in libros Indices acre examen, atque diligentem animad- 

versionem necessariam fuisse Diue itaque potissimum sunt causm, 

quae mead hoc opus elucubrandum impnlerunt. Prima: ut ex hoc 
classico Brahmanico codice nngigcridi, tnorologi, ardedonoi, ar'wli, lin- 
gua’ Samscrdamicce hnpei'iti viatores Indici, yingli el Galli, aliiquc temerarii 
Indicarum rcrum veleralores corrigantur, rej'ellantur, castigentur, somnia 
denique eorim cl ineptue, quibus fotam rcplcverunt Etiropam, 2^cllantur et 
dissipcnlur” But when this wonderful work, which is to produce such 
remarkable effects, is examined, it exhibits the most convincing proofs 

^ Sir W. Jones’s Works, vok vi. p. 415. Sir William Jones has also observoJ, in the 
preface to his Translation of the Institutes of Manu, — The Persian translation of Mann, 
like all others from the Sanscrit into that language, is a rude intermixture of the text, loosely 
rendered, with some old or new comment, and often with the crude notions of the translator ; 
and though it expresses the general sense of the original, yet it swarms with errors, imputable 
partly to haste, and partly to ignorance.’^ 
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of the writer’s very superficial acquaintance with the Sanscrit language 
and literature. Of this, no more unquestionable evidence can be 
required, than that all the observations and arguments of Fr. Paulinus 
are founded on one single work, and that a common vocabulaky, 
which is put into the hands of every learner of Sanscrit, but which he, 
nevci’theless, thus magnificently describes : — “ Unicus et solus liber 
Amarasinha ingentem et penc infinitum veteris Indorum philosophioe, 
asti’onomim, et mythologijie acervum detegit; et hie liber, qui certe ab 
omnibus maximi habetur, antiquam Indorum religionein jiraxlare 
describit atque cxplicat.”* This vocabulary, however, like all other 
vocabularies, contains words only ; and it therefore neither describes 
nor explains the philosophy and religion of the Hindus. 

But it may be proper to adduce a few instances, from this work, of' 
the writer’s ignorance of the most common words and most common 
topics, which occur in the Sanscrit language and mythology. For, 
under the names of the different deities, he thus explains Abjaifom.^ 
matrix nulnum ; but it signifies lotos-produced, and refers to the origin 
of Brahma from the lotos that sprang from the navel ol Vishnu. 
Garudadh'ii'aja is ex[)lained, quia Vishnu vchitur acquila Garuda dicta ; 
but dhxeaja, which occurs in the Amara Kosha, signifies a banner. 
Pashnpati is explained bovis maritus ; and that this strange explanation 
should not be mistaken, it is added, id)i notanduin pashu hovetn ct 
vaccam significai'c : j)as/iu, however, here means a living being. Kapa- 
labhrit {calvani Icucn^ is translated horridis cl crectis capillis ; hence 
evincing that the writer did not know that Shiv'a was thus named in 
consequence of bearing in his hand the head of Brahma, which he had 
cut off. Tripurauliha is thus rendered, Ires urbes seu regiones inhabitans ; 
which betrays an ignorance of one of the most common Hindu 
legends, the destruction of the Tripura- As liras by Shiva, whence 
he was called their antaka or destroj'cr. V rishudxeuju {Jie xehose banner 
is a bull) is thus explained, tempcstalem, fulmcn, et lonitru 

producens. But it seems that Fr. Paulinus did not even understand 
the very book which he considers to be of so much importance ; for he 
joins these two distinct words, Vak, Vani, two names of Saraswati, and 


»Sy.stema Brahmanicum, p. 113. 
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signifying speech, and then thus explains them, linguam seu vcrha 
regens. It would, however, be endless to produce all the instances of 
Sanscrit words misunderstood, and translated at mere random, which 
occur in this work. 

With respect, also, to the diligent and accurate enquiries into the 
mysteries of the Hindu religion, of which this author boasts, it is only 
necessary to observe, that no person could be more ignorant of them 
than oiu! who asserts, as he does (p. 303.), that Shri Rama and Parasu 
Rama wore one and the same incarnation of Vishnu ; and (p. 139.) that 
Shri Rama was the brother of Krishna, and born from the star Rohini. 
Nor is it j)ossible to understand how such a passage as the following 
was not sufficient to discredit entirely the authority of its writer : — 
“ Libri, qui de his incarnationibus Indicis aguiit, hoc ordine recen- 
sentur ; Matsyapuranam vcl Matsyakhandam, Kurmapuranam vel Kur- 
makhandam, Varaha})uranam vcl Varahakhandam, Narasinhapiiranam, 
Ayodhyakhandam, Aranyakandam, Yudhakandam, Ralakhandam. Hi 
libri omnes nno libro confinenlur, qui Mahabharatam dicitur.’' * 

The work of Madame Polier I have not been able to procure ; but, 
judging from extracts from it, which I have read, it appears to abound 
in the grossest misrepresentations of Hindu mythology. Rut, as I have 
not perused it, I shall only (juote the following passage, which occurs 
in the Symbolik und Mythologie of Professor Creuzer, illustrated by 
a plate, and which is thus translated by M. Guigniaut; — “ Bhavani, 
joyeuse d’etre cree, exprimait sa joie par dcs saiits ct dcs bonds j mais 
pendant qu’ellc dansait ainsi avec beaucoup de mouvement, tout a 
coup s’echapperent de son sein trois oeufs, d’ou sortirent les trois 
dieux.” f But such an account of the origin of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva, I have never either heard in conversation, or met with in any 
Sanscrit work. It is also singular, that Professor Creuzer should have 
a<loj)tetl it, when Ire had just before correctly observed, according to 

* Systema Brahmanicum, p. 313. I need scarcely observe that the first four works here 
mentioned are four of the eighteen Piirans, that the Bala, Ayodhya, and Aranya Khtinds are 
the first thiec books of the Ratnayanani ; tind that there are no such contents in the Ma- 
habhariit. The books even of the Alahabharat are named Pai-i'os, and not Khaiuh. 

t Religions de I’Antiquitc, tom. i. p. 151. note. 

u 
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M. Guigniaut’s translation, “ Cet etre eternel, pour creer lo monde a 
sa pro})re image, sc revela d’abord comme Brahma on createur ; puis 
comme Vichnou, conscrvatcur et sauveur; et enfin comme Siva, 
destructeiir et renovateur.” * The whole account, also, of Brahma’s 
incarnations, given by Polier, rest on no authority whatever, and are 
therefore unentitled to the slightest degree of credit. 

It must, however, appear singular, that the Asiatic Society has 
contributed so little to the elucidation of Hindu mythology ; and that, 
in sixteen volumes of its Researches, the only papers which occur 
on this subject, with the exception of those of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilford, should be the Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and Ijidia, 
by Sir W. Jones, and another one on the Origin of the Hindu Religion, 
by Mr. Paterson. But neither of these Essays is a safe guide ; because 
the latter is much too hypothetical, and the former was written shortly 
after Sir W. Jones had arrived in this country, and, consecjuently, 
before he had formed correct notions respecting the Hindu religion. 
Yet this Essay presents a correct and elegant description of those 
remarkable coincidences that seem to exist between ancient and Hindu 
mythology, which must attract the attention of every classical scholar. 
But had Sir W. Jones ever resumed this subject, and more fully investi- 
gated it, he would have been convinced that these coincidences were in 
many instances merely apparent; for it would be as impossible to find 
in India the satyrs of Bacchus and the symbols of Rhea, as the castrated 
priests of that goddess. The remarks, liowever, which I am obliged 
to offer on the papers of Lieutenant- Colonel Wilford, would extend 
this Preface beyond the usual limits, and I have therefore placed them 
in the Appendix (A). 

But the correct and learned Essays of Mr. Colebrooke are of a 
very dissimilar character ; and it is hence much to be regretted that 
his attention was principally directed to the religious ceremonies and 
theology of the Brahmans : for I am inclined to think that, had he 
been better acquainted with the Purans, the view which he has given 
of the Hindu religion would have been very different. I am par- 

* Religions de I’Antiquile, tom.i. p. 150. 
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ticularly at a loss to understand on what grounds these remarks have 
been made : — “I am myself,” observes Mr. Colebrooke, “ inclined to 
adopt an opinion supported by many learned Hindus, who consider the 
celebrated Shri Bhagavafa as the work of a grammarian, supposed to 
have lived about six hundred years ago. * Vopadeva, the real author 
of the Shri Bhagavata, has endeavoured to reconcile all the sects of 
Hindus, by reviving the doctrine of Vyasa. He recognises all the 
deities, but as subordinate to the Supreme Being, or rather as attributes 
or manifestations of God : a new sect has thus been formed, and is deno- 
minated from that modern Purana'' f The composition, however, of 
this Puran only six hundred years ago by a grammarian of Bengal, and 
its having notwithstanding in such a short period obtained, without 
the aid of typography, general celebrity thoughout a country which 
comprehends an area of more than a million of square miles, are such 
improbable circumstances, as to require, for entitling them to the least 
credit, the clearest and most unquestionable evidence. The conjecture, 
also, respecting Vopaileva’s intention, is disproved by the simple 
perusal of the Bhagavat ; as the sole scope and object of that work 
are to evince that Vishnu is the Supreme Being. Nor have I ever 
heard of the new sect denominated from this Puran, the origin of 
which from this cause seems obviousl}' impossible. Because the 
Bhagavat is universally acknowledged to be the principal authority on 
which the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect dejjend ; and these doctrines 
are in every respect essentially the same as those contained in the 
Upanishads, with this only exception, that Vishnu is every where 
introduced in the place of Brahma or Shiva. I have been, therefore, 
obliged, in the course of the following work, to differ in opinion on 
some material points from Mr. Colebrooke ; but, for the freedom of my 
remarks, I trust that, in the investigation of truth, no apology can be 
requisite : and I can with sincerity observe that, had it not been for 
Mr. Colebrooke’s invaluable writings, it is most probable that I should 
have been unable to detect the errors into which I think he has fallen, 
and which seem necessarily to proceed from his /laving merely dis- 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 4(3?. t Ihiil., vol. vii. p. 280. 
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cussed this subject in detached essays, and not in a connected and 
systematic work. 

Since the publication, also, of the Gita, two English authors only, 
who have resided in India, have treated of the Hindu religion ; 
Major Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, and Mr. Ward, in his View of the 
History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus. Of tiiese works, the 
first, and particularly the plates, exhibit an excellent view of the 
external appearance of Hindu mythology, and such as conveys all the 
information on the subject which a person not interested in its fuller 
investigation can require : but there is too much justice in these 
remarks contained in the Edinburgh Review (vol. xvii. p.tSM.): — 
“ Mr. Moor would certainly have produced an amusing and instructive 
work, if he had contented himself with subjoining to each engraving 
a concise account of the mytliological adventures, or oi' the character 
represented; with an explanation of the instruments and emblems 
exhibited. Rut, not satisfied with this merit (which we should Iiave 
prized highly), he has thought it necessary to fill nearly -150 pages 
with extracts from the Asiatic Researches, a work of various merit 
and unequal claims to confidence : here we have the acaairacy and 
erudition of Mr. Colebrooke, mixed with the often fanciful, but always 
ingenious, conjectures of Major Wilford ; and the brilliant, but some- 
times uncertain, speculations of Sir W. Jones.” 

But it is scarcely possible to characterise Mr. Ward’s work ; for it 
is true in substance, and yet, from its being saturated with the 
erroneous and prejudiced notions of the writer, it is calculated to 
convey a most distorted and fallacious representation of the Hindu 
philosophy and religion. For instance, the account of the Hindu 
duties contained in the first volume is quite accurate ; but, by the 
introduction of the author’s own remarks, and by his selectioji of such 
quotations only from Sanscrit works as tended to exjiose the abomi- 
nation of idolatry, he has given a most inaccurate view of the general 
nature of this mythology. The mistakes, however, which he has 
committed in treating of the Hindu philosophy and theology, may 
perhaps be justly ascribed to his not being accustomed to meta- 
physical research and disquisition. But, notwithstanding these delects. 
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this work contains so much valuable information, that it must be of 
the greatest utility to every Sanscrit scliolar ; and it seems, therefore, 
not to have met on tlic Continent with that attention to which it is 
so deservedly entitled. 

It is, however, far from my intention to induce the reader to 
conclude, from these remarks, that all which has been published re- 
specting the Hindu religion is erroneous. On the contrary, the 
accounts already given of its leading principles, and of the characters and 
actions of its deities, are in general sudiciently correct; nor could it well 
be otherwise, since the Hindu mythology is of too simple and obvious 
a nature, and too devoid of mysteries or symbols, to oppose any diffi- 
culty to its accurate investigation, lint it is to the conclusions which 
have been deduced from these circiunstances, and to the systems which 
have been erected upon them, that I object. For the accounts hitherto 
published consist entirely ol‘ detached extracts and isolated particulars, 
the bearing of which to each other has never been explained by any 
competent authority ; and, conse(|uently, every hypothesis formed from 
them must necessarily be erroneous, because it rests on an incom- 
])lete induction from well-established facts. This, however, seems to 
be considered of little conse(|uence, for M. (luigniaut has actiudly 
observed: — “Nous avons fait et nous avons du, dans notre dessein, 
faiix' un ernploi beaucouj) plus ctendu des ouvrages Alleraands quo des 
ouvrages Anglais, pour notre travail sur la religion de 1’ Indo. Ces 
derniers sont cependant d’une haute importance, bien quo composes la 
plupart dans un point de vuc etroit et dans uu esprit pen philosoplnque* 
La route tracoe par VV. .Tones, par Robertson, par le savant Maurice, 
a etc abandonnee de bonne heure en Angleterre.” * That is, in plain 
English, that hypothesis is preferable to fact. But 1 may presume 
that every ])erson, who wishes to obtain information with respect to 
the religious opinions entertained by the Hindus, will be inclined to 
place greater confidence in the accounts given of them on the autho- 
rity of well-informed natives and of Sanscrit works, than upon the 
speculations of even ingenious and learned men, who are personally 

* Religions tie I’Antitinite, tom. i. p. 598. note. 
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unacquainted with India, and with the Sanscrit language and liter- 
ature. 

In that part, therefore, of these Researches which relates to the 
Hindu religion, my remarks, however much they may differ from the 
opinions of former writers, rest almost entirely on the authority of 
Sanscrit works, particularly the Upanis/iads, the Purans, the Vxamayan, 
and the Mahahharat ; and the few instances in which I have availed 
myself of oral information, are distinctly pointed out. I have neither 
proposed nor attempted to support any hypothesis on this subject j and 
I have adduced, I believe, such a number of quotations from the 
Upanisliads and Purans, as will render the correctness of my state- 
ments unquestionable. These quotations, also, are faithfully * trans- 
lated, and the reader is thus presented with the ipsisshna verba, which 
are not only employed in the discussion of Hindu mythology and 
theology by Sanscrit writers, but even by every well-informed Hindu 
at the present day, and he is thus enabled to deduce from them his 
own conclusions. It may, however, be proper to observe that, if the 
translations from the Sanscrit of the numerous passages cited in the 
following pages be critically examined, it is requisite that the critic 
should recollect that Sanscrit manuscripts still remain in precisely the 
same state as that in which Greek and Latin manuscripts were I'ound 
on the revival of letters ; and that, consequently, it is more than pro- 
bable that what he may consider to be a mistranslation, an omission, or 
an interpolation, is merely a difference in the reading of the manu- 
scripts which have been consulted. I must, likewise, request that 
Sanscrit words may be allowed to retain the signification which is 
given to them in this country, for in the Radices SanscritaD of M. Rosen, 
under the root ^1, I observe this strange explanation of this verb 

when compounded with the preposition “ incedere, calcare : 

311 r^r Lapis quoque adipiscitur 

* By faithfidhp however, I do not intend a perfectly literal translation ; for niy object 
has been to convey the sense, and not the verbal meaning, of the original, which I have 
sometimes compressed very considerably, in order to avoid the repetitions which so frequently 
occur in Sanscrit works of a religious character. But I have inserted nothing extraiieous> 
and all that is given as translated is actually contained in the original. 
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divinilatem^ a religiosis hominibus bene calcaius” And in a note, “ Sic 
transtiili, jubentc Borino, orlginariam retincns vocis signiflcationem. 
WiLKiNsius : Eve7i a stone, rehen set uj) and consecrated by the great, 
attaineih divinity. Jonesius : The stone, rehen consecrated by holy meii, 
acquires divine honour. Ultima? interpi'ctationis patrociniiim nuper 
suscepit Bohi.enius ; cui praeterea Wilsones adstipulatur, radici nostrae 
significationein tribuens ; to he erected for holy qiw'poses, to be con- 
secrated.” But I can assure M. Bopp and M. Boson that in India, as 
in all other countries, the being trampled upon is considered to be a 
mark of disrespect, and not respect ; and that, conseqiientlj, no stone 
could there; acquire divinity {[) by being bene calcatus. * 

Wb’th respect to the reception which the present work may meet 
with, any remark seems unnecessary : for I may pres\ime, that, if it 
at all tends to illustrate the subject tliscussed in it, its imperfections 
will be overlooked ; and that correctness or elegance of composition 
will not be expected from one who left school before he was sixteen 
years of age, and who has Jiad since but few opportunities of reme- 
dying a defective education. But I may be permitted to advert to a 
circumstance, which, though entirely of a personal nature, will in a 
great measure account lor that indifference to literary pursuits with 
which the English residents in India are not unfrequently reproached. 
The late governor of Bombay, appreciating the zeal with which I 
had devoted myself to the study of Oriental languages and literature 
from my first ari'ival in this country, conferred upon me a civil situ- 
ation f ; and that I was not altogether undeserving of the patronage of 
Mr. Elphinstone, is ])erhaps sufficiently evinced by my papers in the 
Transactions of the Bombay Ifitex'ary Society, by my former work, 
and by the present one ; but, some months after he had resigned the 
government, I was deprived of this situation ; and, that such was the 
order of the Court of Directors, was the only reason officially assigned 

* This verse, also, 

according to this singular interpretation, be thus translated : 
Were one^s stus as numerous as the hairs of his both/, thetj xetould he all expiated by tramplin(J 
UPON A LINGAM. The absurdity of which must be too evident to require remark, 

f Maratha and Guzrati Translator of the Regulations of Government. 
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to me for its abolition. The late Dr. Lejden, however, has very 
justly observed, in a letter to one of his correspondents, — “ You know, 
when I left Scotland, I had determined, at all events, to become a 
furious Orientalist, netnini secundus ; but I was not aware of the dilfi- 
culty. I found the expense of native teachers would prove almost 
insurmountable to a mere assistant-surgeon, whose pay is seldom c(]ual 
to his absolutely necessary expenses ; and, besides that, it was necessary 
to form a library of MSS. at a most terrible expense, in every language 
to which 1 should apply, if 1 intended to pi’oceed beyond a mere 
smattering.” f These difficulties, resulting from the res angtisfa domi, 
must be experienced by every military man in this country who under- 
takes such pursuits, and by them have I too fretjuently found the 
researches which 1 contemplated impeded and obstructed. But the 
civil appointment, which I obtained in Fobru.ary 1822, relieved me 
from such embarrassments ; and that I did not omit to avail myself of 
the facilities which it afforded, is perhaps attested by the compilation 
of a Maratha Dictionary ; the revision, or rather composition, of a 
Maratha and Hindustani Gx’ammar ; and the ac(|uisition of a com- 
petent knowledge of the Sanscrit language. Its abolition, however, 
has deprived me of these advantages ; and necessarily compels me, 
though I have finished this work, as I was then engaged in it, to 
relinquish a favourite pursuit, and to leave the antiquities, literature, 
philosophy, and religion of India to be in future illustrated by those 
whoso con.stitutions hav^e not been affected by a twenty-nine ycfirs’ 
residence in this country, nor their minds depressed, and literary ardpur 
abated, by disappointment and discouragement. 


^ I have, however, understood that it was abolished in consequence of economical 
retrenchments. But the cxpen.se incurred by this situation was only 900/. per annum; and 
consequently, as its duties must still be performed in some manner or other, the saving effected 
was a mere trifle to government, though of much consequence to me. 

f Dr. Leyden’s Life, in ^Scott’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. iv. p. 201. 


Bombay^ March 1. 1829. 



'’'it* following pages, in the Sanscrit proper names and words 

written in the Roman character, the diphthongs and vowels are to be 
pronounced as in Italian, and the consonants as in English, with the 
exception ol‘ g, which is always to be pronounced hard, its soft sound 
being represented by J. As a uniform mode of writing, in Roman 
characters, Sanscrit neuter nouns, which end in the singular in am and 
in the plural in atii, has not been yet adopted, it may also be proper to 
observe that 1 have in general omitted the final syllable of the singular, 
and that I have therefore written, for instance, puran, and not purami, 
which is incorrecl, nor puranam, which would be in conformity to the 
Sanscrit. 


b 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY. 

H UME has remarked, that “ it is a matter of fact incontestable, that 
about seventeen hundred years ago all mankind were polytheists. 
The doubtful or sceptical principles of a few philosophers, or the 
theism, and that not entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no 
objection worth regarding. Behold, then, the clear testimony of history ; 
the farther we mount up into antiquity, the more do we find man- 
kind plunged into polytheism j no marks, no symptoms of any more 
perfect religion. The most ancient records of the human race still 
present us with that system as the popular and established creed. 
The north, the south, the east, the west, give their unanimous testi- 
mony to the same fact. What can be opposed to so full an evi- 
dence?”* But in opposition to this opinion it maybe observed, that 
there are sufficient indications, both in tradition and history, to place 
it beyond a doubt, that all systems of religion were of a simpler and 
purer nature iii their origin than in their subsequent progress; and 

* Hume's Essays, vol. ii. p. 408 . 

B 
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that in all of them there are the evident traces of a primitive belief 
in the unity and omnipotence of one Supreme Being. * It is equally 
incontestable, that in all religious reformations the avowed object has 
been to remove all extraneous additions and innovations, and to restore 
the ancient faith to its pristine purity. 

Had, also, polytheism been the primitive religion of mankind, it 
would seem most probable that it would, under all changes, have pre- 
served some unquestionable indications of its origin, which would have 
obviated every difference of opinion on the subject. But, on the con- 
trary, all systems which have been proposed for the explanation of this 
point, are in the highest degree contradictory and unsatisfactory ; for 
they all rest, however they may differ in other respects, on a gratuitous 
assumption and a self-evident contradiction ; because it is assumed 
that mankind remained without any knowledge of a Deity until they 
intuitively became acquainted with it ; or until some persons of influ- 
ence arose and introduced amongst them the notion of divinity, and 
devised the adoration of one or more celestial and immortal beings. 
But, in the former of these cases, if such knowledge be intuitive, there 
can be no reason for delaying the necessary effect of this intuition, and 
lor supposing that man remained for any period of time after his crea- 
tion without some form of religion; and, in the latter, in what manner 
did those, who first instructed mankind in the belief of God, them- 
selves acquire the conviction of his existence and divine nature? 
Locke is of opinion, that “ the existence of a God reason clearly makes 

• Cudworth i-emarks : — “ And by this time we think it is sufficiently evident that the 
Pagans (at least after Christianity), thnugh they asserted many gods, they calling all under- 
standing beings superior to men by that name, yet they aeknowledgctl one. supreme, omni- 
potent, and onlp unmade Deity. But bccau.se it is very {tossible that some may still suspect all 
this to have been nothing else but a refinement and interpolation of Ptiganisni, after that 
Christianity had appcaretl upon tlie sUige ; or a kind of mangonisation of it, to render it 
more vendible and plausible, the better able to defend itself and bear up against the 
assaults of Christianity, whilst, in the mean time, the genuine doctrine of the Pagans was 
far otherwise : although the contrary hereunto might sufficiently ajtpear from what hath 
been already declared ; yet, however, for (he fuller satisfaction of the more strongly prejudiced, 
we shall, by an historical deduction, made from the most ancient time all along downwards, 
demonstrate that the doctrine of the greatest Pagan polytheists, as well before Christianity 
as after it, was always the same — that, besides their many gods, there "was one supreme, omni- 
yotmt, and only unmade God." — Intellectual System, book i. chap. 4. sect. 1.5, 16. 
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known to us;”* and farther observes — “ Though God has given us no 
innate ideas of liimself ; though he has stamped no oi'iginal characters 
on our minds wherein we may read his being ; yet, having furnished us 
with those faculties our minds are endowed wi Ji, he hath not left him- 
self without a witness, since we have sense, perception, and reason, 
and cannot want a clear proof of him as long as wc carry ourselves 
about us.” But he admits, at the same time, that, “ though this be the 
most obvious truth that reason discovers, and though its evidence be 
(if I mistake not) equal to mathematical certainty, yet it requires 
thought and attention, and the mind must apply itself to a regular 
deduction of it from some part of our intuitive knowledge, or else we 
shall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other propositions which 
arc in themselves capable of clear demonstrations.”'!' And, conse- 
quently, it must be self-evident that it could not be l)y reason and 
deduction that the rude and uncivilised tribes, amongst whom such a 
belief has prevailed, could first acquire a knowdedge of the existence of 
a God ; and that it is equally improbable that, in such a state of barba- 
rism and ignorance, any individuals could have arisen wdio were capable 
of elaborating conceptions totally unknown to those with whom alone 
they were in the habit of associating. 

The deification, also, of any object necessarily some 

conception, however imperfect, of a Divine Being ; and the question, 
therefore, obviously regards not the object which may have been first 
selected for tliis purpo.se, but the manner in which such a conception 
could have originated. Yet all hypotheses respecting the origin of 
idolatry, except such as deduce it fi'om the history of the Hebrews, 
overlook this essential question, and represent mankind as remaining 
for some time after their creation in a state of irreligion, until they 
w'crc at length induced, by various considerations, to acknowledge the 
existence of a God. But, if all ideas originate from perception and 
reflection, it becomes impossible to understand how man could ever 
form the slightest notion of spirit independent of matter; or of self- 
existence, immutability, eternity, and the other attributes which are 
necessarily implied in the conception of a supreme and self-existent 

* Human Understanding, book iv. chap. 11. sect. 1. f Ibid., cliap. 10. sect. I. 

B 2 
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Being; because, arguing from his own formation, as Locke recom- 
mends, or even from a contemplation of the universe, man must 
necessarily conclude that, admitting the existence of spirit, it cannot 
subsist unless united to matter ; and all that he beholds, as well as the 
ideas which arise in his own mind, convinces him that all which is must 
have had a beginning, that it is continually changing, and that it will 
at length cease to be. Whence, also, could man acquire, in this world 
of ignorance and misery, any conception of an all-good and an all-wise 
Being? The most learned men have attempted to answer these 
objections, and to demonstrate the existence of God ; but the weakness 
of their arguments must be evident, from none of these alleged demon- 
strations having ever been generally admitted, and the consequent 
endeavours of succeeding writers to render the requisite proof more 
clear and conclusive. * 

The hypotheses, therefore, respecting the commencement of ido- 
latry all labour under the obvious defect of assigning inadequate reasons 
for its origin, or of merely describing the effects instead of explaining 
the cause which produced them. Eusebius, no doubt, is correct in ob- 


* Lucretius, however, in the following verses, seems to think that the origin of the belie! 
in the existence of God, so universally ])revalent amongst mankintl, may be easily explained : 

Nunc quae causa deum per inagnas numina geiiteis 
Pervolgarit, et araruni compleverit urbeis, 

# # # # # 

Non ita difficile ’st rationcm reddere verbis. 

Quippe cteniin jam turn divunj mortalia sajcla 
Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant, 

Et magis in somnis mirando corporis auctu. 

Praiterea, cccli rationcs ordine certo, 

# * # * * 

Et varia aiinorum cernebant tein})ora verti ; 

Non poterant quibus id fierct cognoscere causis : 

Ergo perfugium sibi habebant omnia divis 
Tradere, et illoruin nutu facerc omnia flecti. 

In coeloque deum sedes, et templa locarunt, 

Per ccelum volvi quia sol et luna videntur. Lib. v. v. 1160*— 1188. 

In another place he observes 

Quippe ita formido mortaleis continet omneis, 

Quod rnulta in terris fieri, coeloque tuentur, 

Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 

Possunt, ac fieri diviiio numine rentur. Lib. i. v. 152 — 155. 
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serving that “ the first and most ancient of men neither constructed 
temples nor erected images, as they were unacquainted with painting, 
carving, and sculpture, and even architecture, as it might be easily 
proved. Nor was there amongst them the slightest memorial of those 
who were afterwards called gods and heroes ; neither of Jupiter, nor 
Saturn, nor Neptune, nor Apollo, nor Juno, nor Minerva, nor Bacchus, 
nor of those iinumierable male and female deities, who were afterwards 
worshipped by the Greeks and Barbarians. Nor was there even a good 
or bad demon then acknowledged among mankind ; but the stars of 
heaven alone were considered and adored as gods.”* For that the 
worship ol’ the sun, the planets, and the elements, was the earliest form 
of idolatry, is sufficiently evident Irom the accounts ol' all ancient 
religions which have been preserved : but the cause which led men to 
adopt this I'onn still remains unexplained. 

These objections apply with peculiar force to the system which has 
received the approbation of the most eminent ancient and modern 
authors ; and which supposes that idolatry derived its origin I'rom the 
deification of men, who had rendered themselves conspicuous by their 
actions and virtues, f L’Abbe Banier, indeed, judiciously concludes 
that some form of religion must have previously existed, for he 
remarks: — “ .Te s^ais queTordre queje viensde mettro dans le progres 
do I’idolatrie ne s’accorde pas avec Sanchoniathon, qui place I'apo- 
theose des homines dans les premiers temps ; mais il y a beaucoup 
d’apparence qu’on ne se porta pas d’abord a cet exces de Iblie, et qu’on 

* PnTt?paratio Evaiigt'lica, lib. i. chap. f). 

Eu.si‘l)ius had just betbre quoted these words of Plato in Cratyh) ; — ^fatvovrat fxot o* Trpojroi 
Toov av^pctiTTcjov rwv nspt ‘EXAab'a, royrouc pi^ovovg yjyeicrflai, ri{j(r7rsp vov ttoXX'j* t«iv fSapSupevv^ 

>}AiOV, xai (r?A>jv>jv, y>jv, xat otaTpot^ xai otfpxvov* U n ovv opcovTS^ TravTx cesi tovrst Cpofxcp xca 
ciTTO TotvTYjc TY^g <fu(rswg TYjS Tou ^sovg uvTOvg e7royopta<rai. 

It now ap})cars that the nouns daiSy and their adjectives Sioj, are identical with 
the Sanscrit drva/i and diwia/i, derived from the root dhv, which, amongst other meanings, 
signifies lo shuu\ to be splcndidy to movc^ to go. 

f In Cicero’s Treatise de Natura Deoruni, the general admission in his time of thi.s 
opinion is clearly demonstrated ; and I shall, therefore, merely quote the following passage 
towards the conclusion of the first book. Quid ? qui aut fortes, aut claros, ant potentes 
viros tradunt post mortem ad deos pervenisse, cosque esse ipsos, qiios nos colcre, precari, 
venerarujue soleumus, iionne expertes sunt religionum omnium ? qiue ratio maxime tractata 
ab Euliernero est : quern noster et intcrpretatiis et secutus est, pneter emteros, Ennius. Ab 
Euliemero autem et mortes et sepulturm demonstrantur deorum.” 
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adora les astres, et les difFcrenteis ])arties dc Tunivers, avant tie reiidre 
aucun cultc a scs scmblables/*^ But I cannot find, cither in this 
author or in any otlier writei', the slightest evidence that the principal 
gods of the ancients were deified men ; and yet that, with respect to 
the Greeks, such an opinion was prevalent prior to the work of 
Euhemerus on this subject, seems evident from tliese words of He- 
rodotus f in describing the religion of the Persians: — Ayo^x^otru 

K,ui Pfjovg Koct l3o[Jt.ovg ovk bu vofjLca 'iroiBVfJLBvovg lSfVB(r9cx.i^ aXXcc kui rotert TFOieven 

f4,l0pi7}V tTn^pB^OVCTi* Cog [JLBV Bf^Gi ^QKBBl OTL OUJd Uv9^GdlTo(p\JB(Xg BVOfJLKTOtV TOVg ^BOVg^ 

}carot 7 FBp ol 'EXXrjvsg^ Bipai/l It must, therefore, have originated during the 
four hundred years that elapsed between the times when Herodotus and 
Hesiod flourished, as not the slightest allusion to it occurs in the 
Theogony of the latter ; nor does it receive any support from these 
verses in the Epyes, Koct 'Hf^spoa : — 

Avrap BTTBi KBV TOVTO yBvog KocTOL yccioi KuXv^eUy 
Toi fjLBV SoilfjLOVBg BicTi Alog fAByeeXis iSovXccgy 
Ecr6Xot, BTFiy^Soptot^ (pvXuKsg Bvvjrcov avSpcoTrm* 
ol ga (pvXa(T(rov(riv tb SiKug kcci (Tx^tXiu epyx, 

Hepa B(r(ra[A6voi^ 'TTolptii cpotrcovrBg btt* octeev^ 

DXovTo^OTocr koli touto yipocg jScAcnXTjtov scry^ov. V. 121 — 126. 

* Lu Myth, et les Fables ex})rKjuces par I’Histoire, tom. i, p. 181. 
f Euhemerus flourished about 140 years Herodotus. But Plutarch, in this passage 
in his Treatise de Isidt* et Osiride, seems to agree with (-icero in ascribing the ])revalence 
of this opinion to the work of Etthemeriis: — jxsv rco a(isa) oLWjiyovrag 

•>cui e^auSfSMTn^ovTt roc 3=i», Xufj.Trpav roi^ Eurjjmrjpou tou Msa-crsyirju (pimxKTfJLOig 7rupprj(n(Xv b'lSciv- 
raj, bg uvto$ (Tvi^Ostg ci7ri(rrou xui ayuirapKTOu TTCicrcKV Karcc<THebcKvvv<Xi 

T>j 5 oixouftsv>} 5 , roue v^i^ojw-svouc dsoo$ 7ravT«j fij ovo/Act arparriyoov xoti vuvcup^wv 

xai jSaO'iXeajv, cig Ss ttuXoh ysyovorcev, 

:J: Lib. i. chap. 131. 

5 Tliis passage is thus beautifully translated by Bryant, Anal. Anc. Myth., vol. iv. p. 210. 

The immortals fir^t ti goJ deft race produced : 

Tliese lived when Saturn lield the realms of licavcri ; 

•And pass’d their time like gods, witliout a care. 

No toil they knew, nor felt solicitude ; 

Not e’en the infirmities of age 

Soon as this race was sunk beneath the grave, 

Jove raised them to be demons of the air, 

Spirits benign, and guardians of mankind, 

Wlio sternly right maintain and sorely punish wrong.” 
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For they nierelj intimate that this first race of men was raised to a 
certain degree of angeiic power and dignity, but not that it was 
admitted to participate in the divine honours and attributes of the 
pre-existing gods. Nor does Homer appear to have been in any 
manner acquainted witli this opinion*; and it may therefore be justly 
concluded, that it was altogether unknown to the earlier Greeks. 

If, however, this hypothesis has been admitted without sufficient 
proof, its general reception can affoi’d no valid argument in its favour. 
Its groundlessness, also, is at once evinced by the equally general pre- 
valence of the opinion which ascribed to Egypt the origin of the gods 
of Greece and Italy, and thus rendered it impossible that the human 
genealogies subsc([uently attributed to them could rest on any found- 
ation whatever. For most writers appear to have acquiesced in the 
justness of this conclusion of Herodotus : — “ The Egyptians first 
invented the names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks derived from 
them ; and they were also the first people who dedicated altars, 
images, and temples to the gods. ” f But Eusebius has observed : — 

* As Horner mentions the mortal binli and subsequent a[)ollieosis of Hercule>» and 
Bacclm.s, it must be cvidtait that he could have no reason for relniining to ascribe a similar 
origin to the other gods, had sucli an opinion been prevalent in his lime. But tlnit even 
the deification of heroes by the Greeks had not then commenced, seems evident from his 
account ol’ tlic Aio<rxovpoi, in the following verses : — 

Aotco S* ov Suvagat ihetv xoaur^rops Aawv, 

KottTTOpCt lirTtodufMOVy XCtl ITV^ ayCiSov 
AvToxucrtyvYirciiy tu> fAOt fjiia ysivctro fjiYiTYjp, 

II ov^ ecTTrecriSyjv Actxi^jaifjLOvog ef spctrsivr^g ; 

II (Jsupo fJLsv knovro vsstrtr* gv* TrovTmopoicn, 

Nyv S’ avT* ovx eSsKovtn fLct^riv >c«TaSu|a.5vxi avSp«;v, 

Akt^so. SgiSioTs^ xa* oveiSgfit ttoAA’, a ptot serxiv ; 

rovg S’ >365 xaxf^sv urx 

' Ev AotxsSaiiaovf ayOi, <piA>) gv» TrarptSa yairj. If, y, v. — 244 . 

Mr, Mitford, also, remarks that “ idolatry, as far an ajipears from Homer, was in lus 
time unknown to Greece ; and even temples were not common, though those of Minerva 
at Athens, Apollo at Delphi, and Neptune at seem to have been of some standing. 

Sacrifices were performed, as by the Jewish patriarchs, on altars raised in the open air; and 
prayers were addressed, though to many, yet to deities beyoml the search of human eyes.*'- — 
History of Greece^ vol. i. p. 101. 

f Lib. ii. c. 4. 

Lanzi observes L’origine di quegli dei sia forestiera e di paosi diversi, come ben con- 
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“ The religious tenets of the Egyptians are thus, as we have seen, much 
more ancient than those of the Greeks. They, however, held that 
Osiris and Isis were the sun and moon : and the ether diffused throuirh 
all space they named Jupiter ; fire, Vulcan ; the earth, Ceres ; water, 
Oceanus, or their own river Nilus, to which also they ascribed the pro- 
duction of their gods ; and the air, Minerva. These last five deities, air, 
fire, water, earth, and ether, they believe to pervade the universe, and 
to assume at different times the forms of men and animals ; and also 
that mortal men have amongst them been distinguished by the names 
of these gods.” * The substantial correctness of this account, — that is, 
that the deified forms of the sun, moon, ether, air, fire, water, and 
earth were the original gods worshipped by the Egyptians, — will receive 
the strongest corroboration from the same having been the first objects 
which were adored by the Hindus ; and is alone sufTicient to prove 
that, if idolatry first arose in Egypt, it did not originate in the deifica- 
tion of men. 

It may also be further remarked, that had such a system ever 
existed, it becomes impossible to explain the cause which prevented a 
principle so extensively applicable, and so gratifying to the pride of 
man, from producing no more than the very limited number of deities 
which have existed in any country. The Greeks and Homans. acknow- 


jettura Baiiier; ma la mitologia finora ilescritta non t; se non Greca. Or rjuesta niilologia 
nietlosimn, io trovo aclotto ndla sostanza da tutta I’ltalia antica. Roma (11 bc; non lo iiega, e 
lie ripete I’origiiie o da Pelasglii c dagU altri Grcci che giii nel La/io abilaroiio; o da 
Roniulo che iu Gahio dices! averc appre.se le Greclie litlere ; o da Nuina che nato ii) 
Sabina dovea conoscere le delta recatevi ila’ Pela.Nghi. Gli antichi Etriischi )o confessano 
in cciTo niodo col fatto/’ &c. — Baggio di Lingua Etnisca^ torn. ii. p. 237. 

I am of a different opinion on this subject, as it will ajipear in Chapter III., ljut I here 
merely oppose one generally received opinion to aiiotlier. 

* Pnep. Evan., lib. iii. c. 4. See also Diod. Sic., Bib., lib. i. c. 12. 

Tlie late Mr. Payne Knight, in con.sidering deification, has likewise observed; — ^‘The 
founder ol the Persian inonarcliy was called by a name, which in their language .signified 
the sun ; and tluu’c is no doubt that many of the ancient kings of Egypt had names of the 
same kind, which have heljied to confound history with allegory: though the Egyptians, 
prior to their subjection to tiie Macedonians, never wor.sliipped them, nor any heroes or 
canonised mortals whatever .” — Inquiry into the Symb, Lang. &c., pa^t viii. sect. 20S» 
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ledgcd no more than tliirteen principal deities and tliey appear to 
have been fewer amongst the other people of antiquity. But, were it 
admitted that the gods were originally men, who were exalted to divine 
honours for their virtues and beneficent actions by their grateful coun- 
trymen, it must be evident that the same cause cannot be assigned for 
the deification of the female possessors of Olympus ; for neither tra- 
dition nor history affords the slightest grounds for supposing that 
a woman ever distinguished herself in such a manner as to obtain the 
honour of apotheosis. On the contrary, from all that is known of 
early times, it appears incontestable that the situation of females 
entirely precluded them from taking such a ])art in the active duties of 
life as might have entitled them to such a distinction. This hypo- 
thesis, consequently, is not only inadequate to explain the origin of 
idolatry, but it even fails in admitting of the same cause being assigned 
for one and the same effect ; and it may, therefore, justly excite sur- 
jirise that it should Ikia e been so generally considered as clear and 
incontrovertible, f 

But notwithstanding those obvious objections, the latest writer, 
T believe, who has supported what may be called the Hebrew hypo- 
thesis respecting the origin of idolatry, has rested the whole of his 
system on this assumption, that “ both the acknowledged impoiT of 
the word demon, and the characters attributed to the heathen divi- 

* Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Apollo, Vulcan, Mavb, Paeeluis, Juno, Ceres 
Minerva, Venus, Diana. 

Anti yet Cicero observes : — ‘‘Quid? totuin prope c(X*lum, ne plures persequar, iionnt* 
liuinano geiiere coinpletuin est ? 8i vero scrulari vetera, el ex lii^ ea quie scriptores 
(b'ccci jfrodiderunl, emeu* concr : ipsi illi, inajorum gentium dii qiii liabentur, hinc a nobis 
profecti in ctrluin rejierienlur.” — 7VLsr. Qz/re.v., lib. i. c. 11b 

f Tlie only ^vritel^s, tliat I am aware of, wlio liave controverted this ojiinion, art* INI. de la 
Barre and M. Freret ; for the latter has observed in a Memoir published in the ‘23d volume 
of Les Memoires de rAcailemie de.sInscriptioii.s, p. 212.: — Je dois avertir ([iftm nc trouvera 
iei aucune dt* ces explications liistoritjues imagiiiees par les partisans modernes de rKuhe- 
merisme, tjui supposent tjne toiites les divinites du Paganisme, sans exception, ont etc des 
homnie.s eleves par rapotlieose an rang des dieiix supLu ieurs; et tjui veiileiit que toutes les 
fables soient des eveuemens crime ancieiine hi.stoire qu’ils placent comme ils peuvent, soil 
pour le temps, soit pour le lieu, J’ai beaucoiip etutlie ce .systeme; et cet exameii iii'a con- 
vaiucu de sa faussele absolue : peut-elre traiterai-je celte (juestion dans uii Menioire a 
part.’^ This design, I believe, M. Freret executed in his Defense de la Chronologic, but this 
work I have not been able to procure. 

C 
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nities, prove, witJi suflicient plainness, that those divinities were once 
mere mortals, though their worsliip was inseparably blended with that 
of' the heavenly bodies, and the elemental powers of’ nature. The 
chief’ question, therefore, is, “dshat mortals were venerated after their 
death as the hero-gods of pagan antiquity ?” * * * § He further remarks : — 
“ Such being the case, since the demon-gods of paganism were the 
mortals who lived during the golden age f ; and since there was a golden 
age, both immediately after the creation, and immediately after the de- 
luge, it will jdainly follow, that those demon-gods were the members 
of the Adamitic family in the one instance, and the members of the 
Noetic family in the other. Eminent persons, who flourished subse- 
quently to each golden age,might occasionally be added, and, in fact, were 
added ; but the individuals of’ these two primeval families may safely 
be esteemed the original and genuine prototypes of the demon-gods.” % 
To enter, however, into the discussion of a hypothesis, which rests not 
on the slightest evidence, and which is supported by arguments that are 
clearly in direct opposition to all that is known of ancient mythology, 
must surely be unnecessary. But it may be observed, that there is 
nothing whatever contained in Genesis, which can in any manner tend 
to explain the origin of idolatry, or which is iri the least degree incom- 
])atible with any system that may be ])roposed for this purpose : for 
TAbbe Banier observes, after fully examining this point, “ Ce u’est 
done point dans les Livres Saints que nous pourrons apprendre la 
veritable epoque de retablissement de I’idolatrie, et nous n’av'ons dans 
I’antiquite aucun auteur qui merite d’etre suivi sur cette matiere.” § 
The singular opinion, however, of Vossius on this subject deserves 
particular attention, in consequence of its being admitted as a valid 
ground of argument by all writers who have touched upon the religions 
of antiquity : for he states, that “ the immediate descendants of Noah 
invented two principles of equal, or nearly equal, power, — the one of 


* Fiibur's Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p, 10. 

f I have cited above the ver^eKS of Hesiod, on which Mr. Faber principally rests this 
opinion, and remarked that they admit of no such construction. 

X Ibid. 

§ La Mythologie, Sec., tom. i. p. 1 58. 
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g’oocl, anil the other of evil ; and thence concluded, that in tlie same 
manner that they worshipped the principle of good, in order that he 
miglit confer good on them, thus ought they to venerate the principle 
of evil, in order that he might avert evil from them. How ancient this 
opinion was is proved by its having been entertained by the most an- 
cient legislators and priests, and from its having been adopted by the 
philosophers of old.”* But it is singular that the only authority which 
he cites in support ol‘ this opinion is Plutarch, who flourished about 
ninety years qffn' the birth of Christ ; and that his reasoning, with 
respect to the general ])revalence in anti([iiity of this opinion, is founded 
entirely on the alh'gial existence of an individual named Zoroaster. 
Brucker, however, observes: — “Nor does it seem improbable that 
some individual (named Zoroaster) first introduced amongst the ancient 
Babylonians a knowledge of divine rites and astronomy ; . . . . and that 
a Perso-iMedian philosopher may have subscapicntly assumed his name 
when he applied his mind to the reformation of the religion of liis 
country. For the astronomical observations of the Chaldeans were 
certainly of a much greater antiipiity than the period when the latter 
ilourished ; and, consequently, if Zoroaster was, according to the uni- 
versal consent of antiquity, the founder of the Chaldean astronomy, 
he must necessarily be distinguished from the Persian philosopher.” I 
But it is undeniable that there are no grounds whatever for attributing 
the invention of the peculiar religious tenets introduced amongst the 
I’ersiansby the latter to any one of tlic other Zoi’oastcrs mentioned by 
ancient authors : nor is there the slightest indication in historv that, 
previously to his time, the doctrine of two principles was known to any 
people of anti(juity. It was most unquestionably unknown to the 
Egyptians j;, the .Tews, the (irceks, the Romans ; and from time imme- 

Do Orig. ot Prog. Idol., lib. i. c. 5, 

f Historia Critica Philosoj)liiu\ tom. i. p. 123. 

t Pliuarcli is tlie only ancient author, I believe, who asl'ribcs this opinion to the f'^gyp- 
tiaiis ; but the credit due to his Treatise dc Isidc et Osiride may be at once apprcciatt d, 
from his venturing to assert, in direct opposition to every thing known ot the Greek religion, 
T« d* 'EAA>]Vi<;v, TTOLCt TTOU SyjAoi, rr^v gsv Aiog OXvfXTriov ty^v [xax>)v] h ciTroTfOTruiov 

‘Ad'oif, TToiougsvaiv. 

Cud worth also remarks : — "" Fi’om whence it may be concluded that this doctrine, o/ 
active p7'i7U'i pics (^' good and evil ^ was not theJi looked upon us the generally received doc- 

c 2 
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morial the Hindus have been equally unacquainted with it. The 
strongest proof, therefore, .shows that thi.s opinion did not begin to 
prevail until about five hundred years before Christ, and that it was pe- 
culiar to the Persian religion ; from which it has most probably been in- 
troduced, with essential modifications, into tlie Christian and JMoham- 
medan religions. Tn discussions, consequently, respecting the origin 
of idolatry, or the real nature of mythology in ancient times, it must be 
evident that all arguments which rest on this opinion are entirely 
fbi’cign to the question, and therefore totally inadmissible. 

But it is unnece.ssary to advert to the other Jiypotheses which have 
been proposed for the ex[)lanation of the origin of idolatry ; because it 
cannot be denied that, previously to entering into such a discussion, it 
is indispensable to ascertain the manner in whicli man acquired the 
coticeptions of a self-existent .‘uul supreme Being; ol' the soul’s imma- 
teriality and immortality; and of a future state of reward and punish- 
ment. For that a belief in these important truths has prevailed 
amongst matikind from time immemorial cannot admit of a doubt. 
But it seems equally evident that man could never have ac<|uired a 
knowledge of them by means of the unassisted powers of human 
reason; for Ijocke admits that “we have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but possibly shall never be able to know whether any mere 

trine of tlie Pag.nns. WJierofure it seems reasoiinble to tliiiik that Plutarch’s imj)utinfj; it 
so univcrsiilly to them, was eitlu'r out of ilesigii, thereby to ifain the better coimteiianee and 
authority to a conceit wliicJi himself was ibnd of; or else because he l)ein<:i; deeply tinctured, 
as it were, witli the suffusion ol’ it, every tiling which lie looked upon seemed to In- coloured 
with it. And indeed, for aught wc can yet learn, this Plutarchus Clucroiiensis, Numenius, 
and Alticus were the only Greek philosophers who ever in public writings positively asserted 
any such opinion.” — hilcUcdiml Si/sfcm, b. i. c. t. sect. IS. 

* “ t.Jt porro firmissinunn hoc allerri videtur, cur deos esse credamus, (jiiod nulla gi'iis 
tani fera, nemo omnium tarn sit immnnis, cujus mentom non imbuerit deorutn opinio, multi de 
<liis pravasentiunt : id enim vitioso more ellici solet : omnes tumen esse vim et naturam divinam 
arbitrantur, nec vero id collocutio hominum, ant consensus eflicit: non Institutis opinio est 
confirmata, non Icgibus. Omni autem in re consensio omnium gentium, lex naturie putanda 

est Maximum vero argumeutum est, naturam ipsam de inimorlalitale aniniorinn 

tacilam judicare., (juod omnibus cura; sunt, et maxiine quidem, qua; jiost mortem futurasint. 
.... Sed nescio quomodo inlimret in nientibus quasi sa'culorum (juoddain auguriuin futu- 
roruni idque in maximis ingeniis, altissimisque animis, et cxistit maxime, et apparet facilliine; 
quo quidem dem))lo, quis tain esset aniens, qui semper in periculis et laboribus vivoret? 
~Cic. Tusc. Qua’s,, I. i. c. 13, I t. 
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material being thinks or no; it being impossible for us, by the con- 
templation of our own ideas, without Revelation, to discover whether 
Omnipotency has not given to some systems of matter fitly disposed a 
power to })erccive and think, or else joined and fixed to matter so dis- 
])Osed a thinking immaterial substance.”* Bishop Butler thus con- 
cludes his arguments respecting a future life : — “ This credibility of a 
future life, which has been here insisted upon, how little soever it may 
satisfy our curiosity, seems to answer all the purposes of religion, in 
like manner as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed a proof, even a 
demonstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof ol’ religion. 
For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as rect)ncilable with the 
scheme of atheism, and as well to be accounted for by it, as that we 
are now alive, is ; and therelbre nothing can be more absurd than to 
arcue fronr that scheme, that there can be no future state. But as 
religion im])lics a future state, any presumption against such a state, is 
a presumption against religion. And the foregoing observations remove 
all ])rosumptions of that sort, and prove, to a very considerable degree of 
probability, one iundaincntal doctrine of religion. ” j' And even with 
respect to the arguments usually employed to demonstrate the existence 
of God, Dr. Reid has placed among his Fiusx PiuNcn'i.r.s the principle, 
that whatever begins to exist must have a cause which produced it ; 
and has ol)served, — “ I know only of three or four arguments that have 
been urged by ])hilo.sophers, in the way of abstract reasoning, to prove 
that things which begin to exist must have a cause. Due is offered by 
Mr. Hobbes, another by Dr. Samuel Glarke, another by Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Hume, in his Treatise of Human Nature, has examined them all 
and, in my opinion, has shown that they take for granted the thing to 
be jjroved ; a kind of false reasoning, which men are very apt to fall 
into when they attempt to prove what is self-evident. 

* Essay OH lht‘ I Inman Uiuler.staudin^, book iv. chap. 1>. b. 

t' 'rhe Analogy of Roligion, &t*., j). 38. 

X Essays on tlio Intdlectnal Powers, vol. ii. p. 361. 

He ad(ls, also, in j>. 380. : — Tims, I lliiiik, il aj)})ear.s that the pi iiici[)le we have ht eii 
considering, to wit, that from certain sign.s or indications in the ellocl, we may infer that 
there must have been intelligence, wisdom, or other intellectual or moral (pialities in ifu* 
cause, is a [trinciple which we gel neither by reasoning nor by experienct' ; and thtat'tore, it 
it be a true principle, it must be a first principle. Tliere is in the human understanding a 
liglit by whicli we see immediately the evidence of it, when there is occasion to ajiply it.’’ 
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I have insisted upon this point with sonic prolixity, because if tlicso 
important truths were not discoverable by the unassisted powers of 
human reason*, and if they have notwithstanding been universally pre- 
valent amonsist mankind from time immemorial, it must ncccssarilv be 
concluded that they were actually revealed by the Supreme Being to 
the first man, or the first men. On such an alleged revelation hav(i all 
religions been founded; and there ap])ears to be nothing incompatible 
with the divine majesty, goodness, and wisdom, in supposing that (iod 
condescended to instruct the I’ational beings whom he had created in a 
knowledge of his divine essence, the nature of the human soul, its 
immortality and consccjuent liability to a future state of relributioii. 
and in the principal moral and religious observances which they ought 
to practise. That man also has been endowed with a certain degree of 
power over his own actions, and that human reason htis the greatest 
proneness to error, are facts which experience has too clearly proved 
to allow of their being controverted. But if these poslulata be oncc' 
admitted, the origin of idolatrv becomes iminediatelv oln'ious. I'or 
the impressions made on the minds of the first men by their immediate 
communication with God would become fainter in each succeeding 
generation ; and, as the human mind is scarcely capable of devotion to 
an invisible and incomprehensible Being, their descendants would Ik' 
naturally led to adopt some sensible! object, as the ty})e of that oiu* 
self-existent and eternal God whom their ikthers had adored. But in 
this case what other object could Nature present so typical of' diviiu' 
excellence and su])remacy, as — 


‘‘ Tile orb that with surpassing glory crown’d 
Look’d irom his sole doniinion, like the Chxl 
Of that new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Veil’ll their diminish’d heads.” 


* In so popular a work as Paley’s Natural Theology, tlie illustrations, a vca/chy tln^ eijc, 
a telescope^ graxnfaliony &c., seem to be singularly ill-chosen; for the (|ucstion relates not 
to the pow ers ol human reason amongst men w ho have atlaineil to a high state of civilisation 
anil mental cultivation, but amongst rude and btirbarous tribes. In fact, all similar argu- 
mentation presupposes that the iiersons to whom it is addressed have acquired a Con- 
siderable degree of observation and knowledge ; and w ere, conseijnently, this work to he 
put into the hands of the great mass of mankind, could they either understand the premises 
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The sun, however, was not always visible, and the sacred fire obviously 
su^^ested itself as its ade(]uate representative* ; nor if idolatry originated 
in Asia or Egypt, could the inhabitants of these countries have long 
contemplated the serene and brilliant expanse of the heavens, without 
imagining that it also might be a god, and hence — 

Aspire hoc siihlliiie caiidens, (jiiein invocant oiniies Jovciii. 

The earth was the next object that impressed on the minds of men the 
idea of a divine nature; and the cause seems evident from all nations 
having, on account ol' its fruitfulness, represented it under the female 
character. The deification of sensible objects having thus commenced, 
ils extension to the other elements is easily conceivable; and to evince 
that this was actually the first form of idolatry, there seems to be suffi- 
cient evidence, lint the remembrance of one sole, self-existent, and 
supreme lleing was never entirely effaced, even in the most idolatrous 
times; and, from the creation until the present da}s a belief in the im- 
materiality and immortality of' the soul, and in a future state of reward 
;md punishment, has continued to be the popular faith of all nations. 

If, however, it be admitted that the adoration of an invisibh; (fod 
without some sensible medium, has been found attended with such 
difliculties as to have occasioned in all countries the ado})tion of 
sensible objects for facilitating devotion ; it must be ecpially admifted 


ol’ tli(' rcn'-oniii'T coiitainwl in it, or comprcheiiil llic validity ol llic conclusions Or would it 
even convince those who wcj'e ca[)al)le of lonninjj; a jud'jmenl on the subject 

* It is very reinarkable that in llie Hindu relijfion it appears clearly, and in other ancient 
re!i;>'ions more faintly, that the sun and fire never lost tliis tyjiical character, and that as 
objects of adoration, thej’ always remained tlislinguislu d from their tleified impersonificatious. 
Sir William .Tones, therell)re, justly remarks, in the preface to his translatit)n ol the 
Institutes of IVI^nu, “ that tlie many panegyrics on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is called, 
of the Veda, prove the author to have adored (not the visible material sun, but) that tlivine 
and incomptirably greater light, to use the words of the most venerable text in the Indian 
scripture, •which illaminrs all, delights all, from which all javcccd, and to which all must 
return, and which aloftc can irradiate our intellects.” Mr. Colebrooke, also, in ilescribing the 
oblation to the sun {Asiaf. lies., vol. v. p. 357.), observes, that it is concludetl by worshijtping 
the sun w'ith this text : — His raijs, the eficient causes of hnoxdedge, irradiating worlds, apjwa) 
like sacrificial Jires ; which sulhciently explains the origin and nature t)t the worship which 
has been so universallv addressed to fire. 
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that the contempJation oi‘ tlie abstract ideas, suggested, no doubt, at 
first by sucli objc^cts, must have also become too severe an exercise for 
the laculties of man. It is not, indeed, probable that, in the earlier 
ages of the world, mankind would have been capable of speculating on 
the qualities of matter and spirit; but as it was obviously inconceivable 
how spirit could act immediately on matter, it would naturally be con- 
cluded that the substance of those Gods, to whom energy and power 
were attributed, must b(‘ material.* But the only material beings in 
which thought and reason were discernible were themselves, and con- 
sequently, however absurd the impcrsonification of the heaven and the 
earth under a human form may ap])ear, it seems evidoiit that men, Irom 
their very nature, could conceive no other corporeal figure that was at 
all adequate to represent the notions which they entertained of deitv. 
Ileasoning, also, in a similar manner, they were equally led to ascribe 
to their gods the same modes of acting and thinking as prevailed 
amongst men f, and the immortals thus became distinguished from 
mortals merely by being invested with a greater degree of perfection, 
power, and happiness. But from these circumstances it cannot be justly 
concluded that tlui nature of these gods was ever considered by anv 
people to be precisely the same as the human ; and even the term 
(leificaliou, if it have any meaning, is alone sufficient to intimate that 
those who use it admit that these two natures are perfectly distinct. 

* L(jcko oh.servi s; — I Tow any tlioiiglit .slioiild produce a motion in body, is as remote 
from the nature of oiir ideas, as Jiovv any body should produce any tlK)u«.lh( in the inind. 
Tiiat it is so, if experimice did iiot convince ns, the coirsideration of llie things themselves 
would never be able in the least to discover to us. These, and the like, thougli they have 
a constant and regular connexion in the ordinary course of things, yet that connexion being 
not discoverablt^ in the itleas themselves, wliich, having no necessiuy dependence one on 
another, we can attribute their connexion to nothing else but the arbitrary determination of 
that all-wise Agent, who has made them to be, and to o|)erate a.s they do, in a way wholly 
above our weak understandings to conceive.” — Essaij^ book iv. chap. 3. sect. 28. 

f ‘‘Non taiim ambrosia deos, aut nectare, nut Juventute jiocula ministrante, Itetari 
arbitror: nec Honierum audio, (jui Chmymedeni a diis ra})tiim ait ])ropt(‘r formam, ut Jovi 
bibere ministraret; non jusla causa cur Laomedonti tanta fieret injuria. Fingvbat Jj(i*c 
Hornerus, et huniana ad dcos transferebat : divina jnullem ad nos: qme autem divina ? 
vigere, sapere, invenin*, inemiuisse. Ergo animus, ut ego dico, tlivinus est, ut Euripides 
audet dicere, deus: et quidem si deus, aut aiiima, aut ignis est, idem est animus hoininis ; 
naui ut ilia iiatura coelestis et terra vacat et liuinorc, sic utriusque haruru reriim hunuiiius 
animus est expers.” — Cic, ZW. lib. i. c. 26. 
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Consequently, before any men received, according to tliis system, the 
lionour of apotheosis, there must have been one or more pre-existing 
deities ; and, tlierefore, no cause can be conceived which could have 
induced mankind to have believed that individuals, whose birth and 
life were well known, could have, after death, acquired the nature of 
gods.* Nor will it, perhaps, be denied that the reasons above stated 
arc fully adequate for explaining the inducements which led mankind 
to impersonify the planets and elements under the human form ; and 
that, consetpiently, such form can afford no ground whatever for con- 
cluding that the gods of antiquity were nothing more than deified men. 

It seems, however, to be an admitted point, that the im personi- 
fication of the planets and the elements under the human figure could 
never have occurred to mankind ; since all hypotheses concerning the 
origin of polytheism assume that this form of idolatry was coiifined to 
the worship ol‘ the visiVde objects alone. For the Abbe Foucher has 
remarked, with respect to the Greeks : “ Ainsi (juc les autres nations 
barbares, ils n’avoiont d’autres divinites que le cicl, la terre, le soleil,et 
les autres astres : or comme jc I’ai remarque dans le meinoirc prece- 
dent, ccs divinites ne se pretent pas aux thcophanies, parce qu’il ne pent 
venirdans I’esprit de qui que cc soit, qu’un homme puisse etre le ciel 
oti le soleil, ou qu’unc femme soit la terre ou la lime, ii moins qu’a la 
place de cos objects naturels on ne substitue les genies qui les gou- 
vernent.” f A similar opinion is thus expressed by Mr. Payne Knight: 
— “ The primitive religion of the Cireeks, like that of all other nations 
not enlightened by revelation, appears to have been elementary ; and 

* 'I'lic (listhiclion between ttie gods aiut the heroes to whom divine rites were addressed, 
is so clearly pointed out in llio following passages, that it is surprising how a contrary 
opinion could ever have obtained: — Ta gfv vuv iVTop,gfva S);Aoi a-apscu; iraXaov dsov tov 
'IlpaxXea eovra' kxi Sojcsouo'i Ss ju-oi outoi opOoTarct ‘KxXyjvcov ttoissiv, ol UpaxKnx tip\i<Ta.fi,tv<n 

exT*)VTai* xai no gsv, cuf a^avarw, S’sTraJvognjv, .Suouirr Ttp S’ irspai, ci, ijpaii, gi'ayi^ouo'i. — 

Herod., lib. ii. c. 'l-l'. 1 le also conchules the ■t.5th chapter of the same book with these 

words ; — Kco -rtEpi fisv toutoiv ToarctvTa rjfjiiv s» 7 rov(n, xxi Ttapu nev ^ecev xett Trxpa twv fjpieatv 

eufoeveia iiij. 

Pausanias, also, uses the same distinction ; — Ta> Is A-Xs^xvopt xxi Evaiispaovi (xai yap 
TOUTOif ayuXp-aTcc soTi), no cij rjptoi gsra ijXiov Suvavra svayi Jouiriv* Lyagsfiajvi tis cic dsep 

3uou(riv. — Pausania’ Corinth, c.ap. xi. 

f Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, torn, xxxvi. p. 330. 
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to have consisted in an indistinct worship of the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the cartli, and the waters, or rather ihe spirits supposed to pre- 
side over (heso bodies, and lo direct their motions and regulate their 
modes of existcMice.” But the notion of presiding spirits is un- 
doubiedly a ]>hilosophical and not a popular opinion, as not a trace of 
it can be discovered in any system of polytheism with which 1 am 
acapiainted ; and, on the contrary, il is undeniable that iVpollo was 
idcntii'ied with the sun, Diana with the moon, and Ceres with the 
earth, all of whom are invariably described under the human 1‘orm by 
both (ireek and Latin authors.f When, also, rivers begot and naiads 
produced sons, such an eifect could not possibly be ascril)ed to any 
other cause tliau the usual course of mortal generation. Such imper- 
soniheations, at the same time, so far from being incompatible with 
human belief, are evidently the natural consequences of ascribing 
divinity to the })lanets and elements. It is in the manner in which 
this ])riinary idea originated that the diflicully consists ; I’or as soon as 
such a concej)tion was once I'ormed, it indisputably a})pears that, in all 
religions, unimpculed locomotion through space, and the power of 
assuming, at pleasure, any corporeal I’orm, have been considered as the 


* IiKjiiiry into llie Symbolical Language, part i. sect. ]. 

f fact ih evtdi adinittetl by Mr. Kiiigbt Jiinrsell ; for in the treatise above (juoted, 

part V. sect. LJfL, Jie remarks: — I'lie olI(‘nsive weapons nf this deity (Ajiolh)), which are 
tJie syinbol.s of the means liy which lie exerted liis characteristic attribnh*, are the bow and 
arrows, signiiying tlie emission ol‘ his rays.*' In part vi. sect. 1 !()., — ‘‘ Juno, f^iicina, and 
Diana, Avert* the saint* goddess, t‘(jiia!ly persoiii/ications of the moon.’’ tSect. 112., — ‘‘ The 
statues of Diana are always clothed, and she had the attribute of }K*rpetiiaI virginity.” 
Part ii. sect. 35., — Tbe inysteri(*s of Ki(*usis were under the ])rotectioii ol' C eres, called by 
the Ch’eeks AHMHTIlb, that is, Mother Larth.” 

he Itdlow ing verst's also, in the I lymn to Venus, aseribeil to Hoiiier, might have 
occuiTt*d to Mr. Knight: — 


Try 'fjc abTY/ Zey^ yXvxyv Igfpov £g-oaX= 
Avby* KrxTOLdvY^T'jj 

MTjti’ ayrrj (SporEYjg svvrjg (XTroepyfJ^evYj stY), 

Kai TTOT STTSV^UIJLSVY} etTTY) fJiSTCt TTOLCTi 
ILu ys?\.oirio'ct(roty 

pa ^sovg (TVVEf^i^s KCtTotSvi^Tria't 
Kai re xuruSvYiroug msig rexov afiavaroariv, 

Ts ^sag cruvgg,jfg xaradvijTOij aySpajTTOig, 
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characteristic attril)iites of divinity. The lunnaii figure, however, was 
not only the most iamiliar to the imaginations of men, but also the 
most perfect Jind dignified of wliich they could Ibrm any conception; 
and hence, as immensity and infinity admitted not of worship and 
contemplation, they were led to concentre their ideas of godhead into 
some one defined and conceivable object. The investing, therelore, 
this object, under the firm belief that deity could assume whatever 
corporeal form it ])leased, with the human figure, must ch'arlv be the 
only conclusion which could, under such circumstances, have j)resent(‘d 
itself' to the human jnind. Jt must also b(' evidemt, that in endeav'our- 
ing to obviate the dilliculty of adoring a supreme but invisible lieiug, it 
never could have occurred to maJikind to substitute in his place the 
0(|ually abstract idc'a of unseen spirits ]n-esiding over the planets and 
elenuMits. It was a sensible object that was re(pnred to excite and 
commaiul the attention, and even the ])lanet or element was of too 
vague and indistinct a nature to effect this purpose completely, until it 
was rendered perfectly defined and conceivable by attributing to it the 
form, the (jualities, and the passions of man.* 

But since such di\ersity of opinion prevails with resj)ect to the 
origin of idolatry, it may be ])resunu'd that an cmpiiry into the real 
principles of’ the Hindu religion cannot fail of exciting considt'rable 
interest. For it seems highly ])robable that this system has continued 
unchangc'd for a period of nearly ihrc'C thousand years, and it must, 
therefori', be excellcmlly adapted for determining tlie manr.er in which 
mankind originally acquired their notions of religi<.)n, and of deciding 
the much agitateil (piestion whether monotheism or polytheism first 
prevailed, 'fhe result, however, t)f this investigation will, if 1 be not 
much mistaken, clearly evince that every hypothesis on this subject, 
hitlierto ]no])osed, is erroneous, and that these two systems were not 

* (Iribbon justly roniarks: — ‘‘The uloa of pure ;iud absolute spirit is a reliueiueiit, of 
nHKl(Tn pliilosopliy: the iucorporeal esstaice, ascribed by the ancients to human souls, 
celestial beings, and even tlie deity himself, does not exclutle the notion of extended space; 
and their iinn^innlion was salisfii'd witli a subtle nature of air, or fire, or u*ther iucoin- 
pnrably more })erfect than tlie grossness of the material vvorhh If we defiuo the jdace, 
must describe the figure, of the deity. Our experience, perhaps onr vanity, represents the 
powers of reason and virtiu* under a liuman form.*’ — Decline a)2d Fall, ^c., vol. viii. p. 
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only coeval in origin, bnt that they have also coexisted from the first 
creation of man until the present day. Such, at least, is the conclusion 
which irresistibly presents itself from u consideration of the Hindu 
religion : because it represents the one seU-existent and supreme 
Being as producing e.r iii/ii/o* the elementary atoms of this universe, 
and then originating from his own essence in an ineffable manner three 
hypostases for the purpose of creating or rather arranging and orga- 
nising, of ])rescrving, and of destroying it f ; and after having thus given 
the first impulse to creation, and having impressed upon this system 
certain laws from which it never will deviate until its final dissolution, 
after it has endured for an inconceivable period of time, withdrawing 
himself from all further care of his work, and returning to that stale 
of quiescence in which divine happiness is sn])p()sed to consist. 

Oinnis cniin per se divuiu luitura nt eesse 'st 
Iniinorlali a»vo snmiiui ciiui ])ace IruaUir, 

•Sc^rnota ab Do.stris rebus, .scJunctafjiuOoniri' ; 

Nani privala dolorc oimii, privata periclis, 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil iiuli^a nostri, 

Nee bene jn’oineritib capitiir, nec langilur ira. % 

Amongst the Hindus, therefore, the Supreme Being never became 
the object of external worship, but his existence was most carefully 

* '^rhe iwrds invariably nst d on the occasion clearly describtt a creation (w ni/iHo : but, 
even in the Vedas, the Hindus are decideilly j)antheists, as will be luliy exjilained in 
Cha})tcr VI. lias this diflerence, therelbre, originated in the iinperl’ection of language, or 
did the ancestors oi’ the authors of the Vedas distinguish the eflicieiit C’ause Ifom tlu^ 
universe wliicl I lie has Ibnned? 

f lliis tenet is such an essential priiici])le of tJie Hindu religion, tliat it nnisl have been 
coeval with its very origin. Yet it is so diflficult to understand how this singular opinion 
could ])ossibly have originateil in the human mind, that it also might be with the greatest 
probability ascribed to an immediate, revelation from God, of a much more explicit nature 
than the word Kluhim^ which has given rise to s<p much discussion. 

Cudworth also ixanarks : — Now since it cannot wi‘ll be conceived, how such a trinity 
of divine hypostases should be first discovered merely by human wit and reason, thougli 
there be notliing in it (if rightly under.stood) lliat is repugnant to reason : and since there 
are in the ancient writings ol' the Old lestainent certain significations oi* a plurality in the 
Deity, or of more than one hypo.stasi.s, we may reasonably conclude that wliich IVoclus 
asscrtetli of tliis trinity, as it was contained in tluj Chaldean oracles, to be true, that it was at 
first a theology of divine tradition or revelation, viz. among the 

Hebrew\s first, and 1‘rom them afterwards communicated to the Lgyi)tians and other 
nations.” — Inidlvciual A'/y.s/m, book i. chap. iv. sect. 3G, 

Lucretius de Rcrum Natura, lib, i. v. 57 — Gii, 
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inculcated, and Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were invariably represented 
as entirely dt'pendent upon him, and etpially subject to production and 
final dissolution as the meanest atom. The highest act of' devotion, 
also, has immemorially been considered to be internal contemplation on 
the Su|u’cme Being, with a mind completely abstracted from all other 
objects, and the ultimate state of beatitude to be identification with his 
divine essence. It will hence be evident that the belief in one sole 
God must have been by these means as effectually preserved as if 
temples and altars had been erected for his adoration ; and that it must 
ha\ e made a much deeper impression on the minds of the Hindus, to 
whom it was, and still is, communicated as a sacred and mysterious 
truth essential for salvation, than if it had been permitted to become a 
topic of customary and inconsiderate discussion. But, while this has 
always b(?en uinjiiestionably the csoleric doctrine of the Hindu religion, 
the exoteric has presented to the people, for their veneration and wor- 
ship, an infinite? number of angelic and divine beings. * 

On examining, however, this celestial hierarchy, which Mr. Ward 
has stated to consist of three hundred and thirty million god.sj', it will 
be immediately observed that it remarkably confirms the origin which 
1 have ascribed to idolatry. Because, amongst this multitude of im- 
mortals, temples and images arc erected and adoration addressed only 
to Vishnu and Shiva, the representatives of the Supreme Being j the 

* It may bo |)r()|)or to obsorve, that I Iiavo no intention of expensing tlie total i:uiio- 
NKOUSNKss of* aloiosl (‘vtiy tiling* wiiith has Ix'on lutlua to written re.s|)ectin^‘ the Hindu 
iH;li][»’ion, as sucli a discussion vould ho Ioiid', tedious, and uninten'Sting. i^ut I sliail quote, 
in l!u* course ol' tins work, a .suilicieiit nuinl>er of pas.sages troin the Upanishads and Purans, 
to })lace it heyond a doubt, ilial the view whiclt 1 have taken of it, is in strict conformity to 
the o}nni()n which the Hindus themselves have invariably iiitertained on the sulyect. I 
cannot, liowever, avoid obsc'rvinjj; that IVIr. Faber is the author who has most ^n'ossly 
misre|n'esented and perverteil tin* accounts of it hitherto ]Hiblished, lor the purpose of 
siij^portini^ a hy})()lhesis the mo.st absurd and untenable that ever was imagined. For the 
errors of Profe.ssors (Soerribs and Creuzer seem evidently to have proceedt*d from their 
followTiig such very inadecjuale guides as Ihirtholoimeus, Polier, ami W ilford, and from 
that indulgenc(‘ in aerial sj)eculation to which the learned men ot (Winany seem so much 
addicted. 

f Mr. Ward in sevt‘ral places of his work repeats this number, w ith the evident intention 
of throwing ridicule on tlie Hindu religion; but lie knew^ perleetly well that for tliis 
purjHise lie was availing hiuisi^li' of the ecjuivocal meaning of the yanscrit word deva^ which 
signifies Imth a god and an atigrl. 
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sun; the moon; India, the deified impersonification of the heaven; 
Agni, of fire; Vain, of air; Varuna, of water; and Bhumi, the 
goddess of the earth ; the otlier planets also receive a certain degree 
ol’ veneration. To these deities have been only added a god, who is 
the causer of death and the judge of the tlead ; Ganisha, the remover 
of diflicullies ^ ; Slcanda, the generalissimo of the celestial armies ; and 
Kama, god of love. The others are merely angels who are honoured 
with no worship, but are considered to bo merely distinguished by 
their immortality, and their enjoying uninterrupted hapjiincss in para- 
dise. In this system, consequently, there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of deified men ; or of the earlier distinguished characters of the 
Hebrew history ; or of the sun’s progress through the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. ; or of heaven having been indebted for its inhabitants to 
cither symbols or allegories, 'fhe doctrine, also, of tlie two principles 
of good and evil is equally foreign to this religion ; for evil is sujqioscd 
to be an inherent property in matter, or in tliat illusion which assumes 
its appeal ance, inseparable from its existence even by the Supreme 
Being himself; but it is at the same time hold that man is endowed 
with the cajiability of liberating himself from it, and of obtaining, by 
identification witli the divine essence, the cessation of all worldly misery. 

The extreme simplicity, therefore, of this system of jiolytheism, 
and its ]ierfect consonancy with the principles which would lead man- 



to an invisible God, must bo lienee obvious. In which case it will 
scarcel}' be denied that it affiirds strong presumptions, that the reli- 
gions of all ancient people must in their origin have been equally 
simple and unsophisticated; and that a considei'ation of the Hindu 
religion may greatly assist in elucidating many a dubious point which 
occurs in ancient authors. But, before it can be employed for this 
purpose, it seems evidently indispensable to ascertain in the first place 
the precise nature of the information which has been preserved 
respecting the different mythologies of antiquity ; and to extricate the 
subject from that mass of extraneous erudition under which it has been 


I Jiavc never, in any Sanscrit w{)rk, found him characterised as the god of wisdom. 
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so completely buried by many an ingenious and learned writer. This 
difficult task I have attempted to execute in the following three 
chapters ; and though J can hardly flatter myself that 1 have altogether 
succeeded, it may be found that 1 have, at least, carefully collected 
together all the authorities, from which a just conclusion on the sub- 
ject, according to the principles of historical evidence, can be deduced, 
and that 1 have thus enabled tlie reader to form his own judgment on 
the observations with which I have presented him. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF EGYPT. 

The sliglitcst consideration of the Egyptian religion at once evinces 
the extreme difficulty that there must exist in forming any correct 
opinion respecting it. For the earliest ancient historian now extant 
has made this formal declaration : — “ But such accounts of divine mat- 
ters as I have heard, except the mere names of the gods, I am 
unwilling to disclose, and shall, therefore, relrain from touching upon 
tliis subject, unless when my narrative renders it indispensable ; ” * and, 
in consequence, he mentions in more than one place of his history that 
religious scruples prevented his fully explaining the circumstances to 
which he adverts. The only other historian, anterior to the birth of 
Christ, who has treated at any length of the Egyptian religion, and 
whose work has been partially preserved, is Diodorus Siculus ; but, 
from his having unfortunately adopted the system of Eiihemerus, his 
account of it becomes extremely questionable, f With regard, also, to 
the writers who flourished after the birth of Christ, Mr. Payne Knight 
has observed : “ As early as the second century of Christianity, we find 
that an entirely new system had been adopted by the Egyptian j)riest- 
hood, partly drawn frotn the writings of Plato and other Greek and 
Oriental sophists, and partly invented amongst themselves. This they 
contrived to impose, in many instances, upon Plutarch, Apuleius, and 

Ta f/.iv vm ^siu rwv oiTrriyrifxuTc/ov oiu rjxofjoVj ovx rrpoOvfJiog e^rjyssa-Oai, rj tol oovofxara 
etvrcvv fxoui/ov voffA^MV Trccvrcig ctvSpwTrovg ttrov Trepi uvtwv sT,i<TT«(r0ar rot V ay g7ri^vy;(r^a) aurcov, utto 
row Myoii e^avayKai^o(jisyog STTfUivr^aSYitrof^ai, — Lib. ii. cap. 3. 

In aiiolher ])Iace lie says, Ei KzyoiyA^ KaraSaiYjy ay too Myoo sg ra ^sia TrpYiyfxara^ ra eyoo 
(pivyoo fj^aKitTTCi a7r>5yt*60“5ai. — Lib. ii. cap. 65. 

As llerocloliis, therefore, merely contrasts an Egyptian with a Grecian deity, lie leaves 
the subject in complete obscurity, as the characters and attributes of the gods of Greece 
are so vague and undetermined. 

f The same reason renders of no use whatever the dynasties of Manetho preserved in 
the Armenian copy of Eusebius’s Chronicon and in Syncellus. 
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Macrobius, as their ancient creed ; and to this Jambliclius attempted 
to adapt their ancient allegories, and Hermapion and llorapollo their 
symbolical scidptures ; all which they very readily explain, though 
tlieir explanations arc wliolly inconsistent with those given to Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, and Germanicus, which also are equally inconsistent 
with each other.” * Nor could the conquest of the country, by the 
Persians, thc^ Macedonians, and the Homans, fail to produce the greatest 
detriment to the Egyptian religion ; lor, though it might not have 
been persecuted, still the priesthood must have declined in power and 
influence, and the preservation of their sacred literature, and even of 
the holy institutions of their own order, must have gradually ceased to 
interest thein.'j' 

But, nt)t withstanding those strong reasons for scepticism on this 
subjt'ct, it cannot be controverted that, even at this day, paintings and 
sculptures exist which clearly attest that the notices of Egyptian my- 
thology which occur in ancient authors cannot be altogether fictitious ; 
and, if the recent attempts to decipher the hieroglyphics peculiar to 
this country be correct, it must also be admitted that these authors 
have n'cordetl the names of the Egyptian deities with great accuracy, ij; 
The peculiar characters and attributes, how'over, of these gods still 
remain involveil in the greatest obscurity ; and even in the time of 
Diodorus Siculus the individuality of Jsis and Osiris was a subject of 
controversy ; for he remarks that “ there existed a comj^lete diversity 
of opinion with respect to these deities, as tlie same goddess was called 
by some Isis, by others Ceres, by others Thesmophoron, by others the 
moon, by others Juno, and by others all these names were ascribed to 
her. Osiris, also, was considered by some to be Serapis, by others to 
be Dionusos (Bacchus), by others to be Pluto, by others to be Ammon, 
by others to bi* Jupiter, and by many to be Pan ; but they say that 
Serapis is the same as the Pluto of the Greeks.” § The utmost, there- 

^ [lujuiry into the Symbolical Language, i^c., jiaiT iii. sect. 65. 

■]' Strabo remarks, — MaXittra yap ra*jr>jv xaTooctav Iscsmv ysyovisvon (parrt TOTraXaicv, tp/Xo- 

(Tofoov Kcci oKTTpovotxiKwv' exXcXofTTe TOVTO vvvi TO (rv(TrTijji.ctj xa» a(rx>;(r*c, Exsf guv 

ov'6si§ ^/xiv s^stKvuro TYjz TOioturr}; a(rxY}(TcM$ 'TTposaroiCy aXX’ ol UpOTTOioi xa/ ff^)jy>;r<xi rois 

Tcov 9rep< TU tspa, — Lib. xvii. p. 806. 

I See Chanipollion, Sy.stcme 1 lieroglyphique, p. 8 K ct seq. ; and Salt’s Essay on Iliero- 
glypliics, p. 33. et scq. 

§ Bib. Hist., lib. i.A*. 25. 

K 
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fore, that is known with any degree of certainty, respecting this system 
of polytheism, is the names of the ])rincipal gods, and the figures by 
which they were represented ; but their origin, their actions, and the 
peculiar character of each have not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 
But, if this be the case, it must necessarily follow that all the ex- 
planations of it which have been hitherto proposed rest almost entirely 
on gratuitous assumptions, and are therefore cntithHl to very little 
credit. It is, indeed, probable that they may be all in some degree 
Ibunded in truth, but they are much too complex and elaborate to 
admit of its being believed tliat (he supposed (brm of idolatry could 
possibly have originated and prevailed amongst the Egyptians, when 
they were still a rude and uncivilised people ; because it seems un- 
questionable that, in the lirst ages of maukimi, sensible objects may 
have given rise to metaphors and allegories, but ]>erl'ectly inconceivable 
how allegories could have been then invented, or how they could ever 
produce a belief in the existence of a divine and invisible Being. Vet 
Plutarch, in his treatise de Iside et Osiride, gravely states as follows : — 
“ There arc persons who say that, in the same manner as among the 
Greeks Chronos is understood to signify time, Juno air, and the origin 
of Vulcan the change of air into fire ; so amongst the Egyptians the 
Nile is held to be Osiris, that embraces Isis or the earth, and Typhon 
to be the sea into which the Nile is drawn by dilferent channels, and 
thus becomes divided into several parts and lost.” In another place of 
the same treatise he adds ; — “ As Osiris is the Nile, so is Isis the earth, 
but not the whole earth, only the land which is fertilised by the Nile ; 
and from their union was produced Orus, or the conservative and 
nutritive atmosphere, who was said to have been brought iq) by Latona 
ill the marshes near Butus, because moisture tends greatly to produce 
those exhalations by which heat and dryness arc attem])cred. The 
margins, also, of the land in contact with the sea were called Nephthys, 
who was hence supposed to be married to Typhon. Whenever, there- 
fore, the Nile overflowed and extended so far, Osiris was said to have 
intercourse with Nephthys ; and hence Isis bore Orus in a legitimate, but 
Nephthys Anubis in a clandestine, manner.” It appears equally im- 
probable that any system of polytlieism could have originated in the 
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manner supposed by Jal)loiiski, who has remarked: — “ Osirklem intel- 
leximus E^yptiis si^uiheasse auctorem temporis, ct temporuiu niode- 
ratorcin, sivc solem, qui j)crmeando zodiacum, diversas temporimi in 
anno vicissitudines produciL, et tandem ad principium, unde digressus 
erat, redit. Quoniam vero uuus Osiris, unus ideinque sol, dum cursum 
annuum absolvil, turn diversas lemporum vicissitudines efKcit, eoque 
natura' rerum in immdo faciem toties vehementer immutat; ideo so- 
lem ipsum quoque, sive Osirin mutari, id est, pro diversis temporum 
vicissitudinibus, alium aliumque vultum habitunnpje induere, modo 
juvencm, modo virum roboro llorenteni, modo senem, motlo ketum 
alaerc'UKjue, modo nKostum ac segnem, lingebaut.”* 

Jablonski, at the same lime, admits what cannot be controverted, 
that, according to ancient authors, Isis was considered to be both the 
moon and the earth, in the same manner as Osiris was held to be both 
the Nile and tlie sun. t But even (Kdipus himself w'ould find it 
impossible to discover the slightest conceival)le connection between 
two such completely opposite idea.s. Learned men, may, indeed, 
attempt to rt'concih' them ; but the simple (pu'stion is, whether, if they 
were proposed to a man living in the rude and uncultivated state in 
which the first men undoubtedly existed, he could possibly understand 
that the same object was actually the earth and the moon, or a river 
and the sun j and it not, it is clear that such ideas could never have 
originated in his own mind. In all speculations, however, respecting 
tlu' t)rigin of idolatry, this essential consideration appears to be totally 
overlooked; and the writer, instead of ascril)ing it to modes of thinking 
obviously inherent in the human mind, or at least therein arising with- 
out the assistance of ci\ ilisation, deduces it from a proc< ss of reasoning 
which is oi’ten ])uerile, sometimes subtle, and always inapplicable. 

But Cudworth has observed: — “ Having now made it undeniably 
manilest that the Egyptians had an acknowledgment amongst them of 

• Pantheon Egy])liorinn, vol. i. p. 157 . Hence Jablonski’;, singular system which itleii- 
lilies the siin with Osiris, Ilonis, J hirpoeniles, Sorapis, Ammon, and Hercules, at dillerent 
periods of its progress through the /.odiac ; but religion most assuredly preceded astronomy, 
and the existence of one or more Divine Beings was uiupiestionably the subject of popular 
belief long before tlie zodiac was invented. 

t Ibid,, vol. ii. p. 17 . 

E 2 
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one supreme^ universal, and unmade Deity, wc shall conclude this whole 
discourse with the two following observations ; first, that a great part 
of the Egy[)tian polytheism was really nothing else but the worshipping 
of one and the same, supreme God, under many different names and 
notions ; as of Hammon, Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Kneph; to which 
may be added Ptha and those other names in Jamblicluis, of Eicton 
and Emeph. And that the Pagans universally over the whole world 
did the like, was affirmed also by Apuleius in that fore-cited passage of 
liis, Numen unicum, mulliformi specie, ritu vario, nomine nndtijugo, lotus 
veneratur orbis ; — the tcho/e xeorld norshippeth one only Supreme Numen 
in a multiform manner, under different names, and xeith different rites; 
which different names for one and the same Supreme God might 
therefore be mistaken by some of the sottish vulgar amongst the 
Pagans, as well as they have been by learned men of later times, for so 
many distinct unmade and self-existent deities” * A similar opinion is 
thus expressed by Sir William .lones: — “ We must not bo surprised at 
finding, on a close examination, that the characters of all the Pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at last into one or 
two ; for it seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of 
gods and goddesses in ancient Home, and modern Varanes (Benares), 
mean only the powers of Nature, and principally those of the sun, 
expressed in a variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful names.”']' 
But this opinion has evidently jwoceeded from not distinguishing 
between two circumstances of a perfectly different nature; for there 
can be no doubt but that the same (iod had various names, anti that 
temples were erected, and divine rites addressed, to him in different 
places under some particular one only. But it appears equally un- 
questionable, that his other names would at the same time continue to 
be celebrated in all prayers and hymns in which he was invoked ; 
for the hymns ascribed to Homer and Orpheus sufficiently attest 
the justness of this conclusion ; and Sir William Jones must have 
observed that, amongst the Hindus, the litanies and laudatory addresses 
to the gods consist of scarcely any other topic than a simple enu- 

* Intellectual System, book i. chap. 4. sect. 1 8. 

f Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. i. p. 273. 
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meration of their names and epithets.’** It is not, however, improbable 
that in migrations from one country to another, the emigrants might 
gradually forget that the different names denoted only one and the 
same God ; and thus be led, as these names or rather epithets were no 
doubt significant, to consider them as distinct denties. But that such 
a consequence should ever result from this polyonomy in the country 
where tin; God had been uninterruptedly worshipped from remote 
antiquity, is not only improbable in itself, but clearly refuted by the 
evidence of the Hindu religion ; and therefore, before this alleged 
reason can be admitted as the cause whence idolatry originated amongst 
any people, it must necessarily be first ])roved that its religion was not 
indigenous, but that it had been introduced by foreign emigrants. 

I laving premised these observations, I shall now proceed to col- 
lect together such notices of the Egyptian mythology as are preserved in 
ancient authors ; but these are, unfortunately, much too unconnected 
and defective to afford any assistance in reducing it to a complete and 
regular system, or even in ascertaining the relation which the difterent 
deities bear to each other; for the genealogy ascribed to Osiris, Ilorus, 
Typhon, Isis, and Nephthys must evidently depend upon the authen- 
ticity of the fable relating to them, which appears so (juestionable as to 
deprive it of the recpiisitc credit. 

Yet, notwithstanding the obscurity in which the subject is involved, 
it seems not improbable that the Egyptians at first acknowledged only 
one self-existent sui)reme Being, manifested in three divine hypostases; 
and that, as in other countries, when the worship of an invisible (iod 
became too abstract for an ignorant people, occupied in the daily 
concerns of life, their adoration was gradually directed to the sun, the 


* Sir \V. Jones hiinselt' iinituteil this very ibriu in the botiutiful hymns to the Ilintlii 
deities which he sub.sc(|uentiy composed ; and it is sulliciently conspicuous in the odes of 
Pindar, of wliich he was so great an admirer. 

Mr. Payne Knight, however, has ob.served in his Iiujuiry into tlic Symbolical Lan- 
guage, &c., that the form of or gloriffng the Deitp hij repeating cnUdatorif titles 

xms not in use in the Homeric times^ though qftenmrds common, Put are there any other 
poems of those times eMant except the Iliad and Odyssey ? and if not, can any just conclu- 
sion res))ecting tlie form ol* the hymns then in use be drawn from these works alone ? 
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planets, and the elements.* But, since it never seems to have been 
customary to represent the one Supreme Being by any kind of image, 
it would necessarily follow that the 6giu*es of Cneph, still existing in 
paintings and sculptures, cannot have been intended to represent him. 
There appears, however, to bo no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
authority of Jamblichus on this point, who has thus written, according 
to the Books of Hermes; — “Before all existing things and their 
elements there was one Ciod, anterior to the first [produced] God and 
Ruler, immovable, dwelling in the unity of his own sole-existent 
entity, affected by neither mental nor anj'^ other passion, the solo 
exemplar of deity originating from himself alone, essentially good, the 
first, the gi’eatest, the fountain of all, and the Itasc of the primary itleas 
of entities.”]' But it appears, also, that it was considered that this 
Supreme Being was not the actual creator of the universe, but that he 
had produced in some ineffable manner, from his own essence, a 
second divine power, by whom this great work was efiected. With 
respect, however, to this last deity, there seems to have been some 
difference of opinion; for .Jamblichus, after merely stating in one place 
that lie manifested himself adds in a following one: — 

“ According to another arrangement, Hermes places the god Eniejih as 
the ruler ol the celestial gods, whom he dcscrilies as an intelligent 

* Efiiiior rciniirks : — “ .Tu siiis tirs iHirMuuIe <jiie I’uloliitrif fill moiiiK grossioro el iiioiiis 
cliarg <* lie ev'reinoiiics dims ses coiunieiurniens qu’clle no fut dans l:i .suite, et ijiio le 
pouple duiit jo pai'le (lo,s I'.gvption.s) n’adiiiit d’ahord rjii’iui petit JU)iiiI)ie des dienx, o’e.st- 
a-diro, le.s astri's et lo.s eli'meu.s. nous> eii eroyoii:, uieiiie Fliitar(|ue, il ne Faut pas con- 
foudre avoe lo roste do 1 Egypic les 1 liohain.s, dont la religion etait heaueonp pin,, jnire (|uo 
cello des autres Egyptienb. Ia’s h«ljifaiis dc la 'I'/iebaiilr, dlt eet auteur, suivant la correc- 
tion ik“ \o,bsiiis, soul I'.noiijils itc res so/irrs/itioiis, /misqii’/ls nv rcrutmiiissriil uunot (lieu /iiorlt'l, 
n'admrtUml pma- ■premier jn-incipe (jne le dieu CnepJi, i/iii ii’a point de commrnrcmrnl rl cud n'est 
pas siijet d la ihort ” — Im Mjjt/iolojrie, &c., loin. i. j). 

f Jaiublicluis do Mystoriis, boct.viii. c. 2. 

The Following passage, a,s translated by Cudworlb, From tiio second cliapter oF tlie seventh 
section oFtliis work is deserving oF attention : — “ 'i'hat God, who is die cause oF generation 
and the whole nature, andol all the powers in die elcnieiits themselves, is separate, exempt, 
elevated above, and ox|)anded over, all the powers and elements in the world. For being 
above the world and transcending the same, immaterial and incorporeal, supernatural, 
unmade, indivisible, maniFested wjiolly from hiuiselF and in himself; he riiletli over all 
thing.s, and in himself containcth all things, and because he virtually com|)reheuds all tliimi’s, 
therefore does he impart and display the same from himself.” 
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mind absorbed in its own contemplations. But anterior to this god 
be places one that is indivisible, whom he considers as the first occult 
power, and names Eicton ; and, as he is the first intellectual principle 
of intellect, he is worshipped only in silence.”* The authenticity, 
however, as an ancient Egyptian dogma, of the following part of this 
passage seems more questionable; as .Tarnblichus adds, that, besides 
these two gods, there is a third divine power, who, when he exerts his 
creative energy, is in conse([uence named in the Egyptian language 
Amoun ; when lie displays his skill in perfecting and harmoniously 
arranging, he is named Ptha; and when he dispenses blessings he is 
termed Osiris. “ In this passage of Jamblichiis, ” observes Cudworth, 
we have plainly three divine hypostases, or universal principles 
subordinate, according to the llerniaick theology : first, an indivisible 
unity, called -Eic/oa ; secondly, a perfect mind converting its intellec- 
tions into itsi.'ll’, called Ihncph ; and thirdly, the immediate principle of 
generation, called by several names, according to its several powers, as 
Pllia, Ammon, Osiris, and the like : so that these three names with 
others, according to. ramblichus, did in the Egyptian theology signify one 
and the same divine hypostasis, blow will these three divine hyjio- 
stases of the Egyptians agree with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity of, 
first, TO sv or rdyct^ov, iiuili/ and goodness Usclf; secondly, i-ou?, ntind and 
thirdly, •'^vx,y,y -sold, 1 need not here declare, (hily we shall call to 
mind what hath been already intimated, that that reason or wisdom 
which was the Dendurgus of the world, and is 2>i’U])orJy' the second of 
the lore-mentioned hypostases, was called also amongst the Egyji- 
tians by another name, Cneph ; from whom was said to have been 
])rodnced or begotten the gt)d Ptha, the third hypostasis of the 
Egyptian trinity ; so that Cneph and Eme])h are all one. Wherclbre, 
we have here plainly an Egyptian trinity of divine hypostases 
subordinate, Eicton, Eineph or Cneph, and Ptha.” i 

The credit, however, due to this statement of Jamblichns may seem 
doubtful ; because, had such an opinion prevailed amongst the Egyp- 
tians, it may be sup2)osed that the three divine hypostases must have 

* Jinublicluis de Mystcriis, sect. viii. cap. S. 

f Intellectual System, bouki. ebap. 4'. sect. 18. 
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been as obvious in their mythology as the Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
of the Greeks, or the Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva of the Hindus. But 
Cudworth remarks, that “ since Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, who 
all of them asserted a trinity of divine hypostases, unquestionably 
derived much of their doctrine from the Egyptians, it may reasonably 
be suspected that these Egyptians did the like before them.” It 
might, therefore, be no improbable supposition, that, previously to the 
time of Herodotus, the worsliip of some one of these manifestations of 
the Supi’emc Being under three distinct forms, might have acquired 
such a predominance in Egypt as to I'ender the existence and j)eculiar 
attributes of the other two powers of too little importance to attract 
the attention of even an inquisitive traveller. Nor can it be denied, 
that the accounts of the Egyptian religion given by ancient writers 
are obviously much too defective to admit* of“ their silence on any 
point being considered as even negati\ e ]>roof of the non-existence of 
the deity or the religious tenet that may be in question ; as it is clearly 
evinced by both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus having omitted to 
mention Cneph, of whose existence as an Egyptian god there can be 
no doubt. It may, consecjuently, seem jirobahle that the Egyptians 
did acknowledge that the Supreme Being had, for purposes connected 
with the creation and government of this universe, multijdied himsell' 
into tlu'ee principal gods ; but the specification of .Tamblichus and 
Cudworth must be incorrect, as it includes the sole self-existing Cod, 
and therefore thc'so Jiypostases must be sought for in some others ol' 
the Egyptian deities. 

Nor can I discover any authority for this assertion of .lablonski, and 
he himself does not produce any j)roof in support of it: — “ Quamvis 
vero ex consensu veteruin in Egypto j)hilosophorum, Vulcanus, sive 
Pfhas, deorum omnium esset supremus ct maximus, cujuscjue imperio 
omnes, ipsique adeo reliqui dei obediront ; labentibus tamen annis, 
honos ejus et cultus, ut videtur, frigescere ac etiam vilesecre ca:[)it.” * 
On the contrary, all ancient writers identify this god with fire, and in 
consequence with Hephaistos or Vulcan, as Jablonski himself admits. 


* J’antlicoii Kgyi)t., lib, i. c, 2. sect. 11, 
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Bill, if any credit is to be given to those authors, it must necessarily 
follow that, however vague ami imperfect tliis identification may have 
been, it still must have vested on some grounds ; and that it is highly 
improbable, that either their observation or their comprehension of 
the information which they received should have been so extremely 
defective, as to lead them to suppose that the god worshipped by the 
Egyptians as either the Suprenie Being, or as one of the three divine 
liypostases, could possibly be the same as the blacksmith of Eemnos. 
According, also, to both Eusebius and JambJichus, Ptha was the third 
and not the first divine })ower ; but even this opinion seems incon- 
sistent with any character that can justly be ascribed io fire, either as the 
material fire which is adajHed to the purposes of man, or as that ethereal 
eulor which pervades all nature. There seems, consequently, to be no 
sufficietit reason for rejecting the interpretation of ancient writers, or 
for concluding that this god was other than a divine impersonification 
of fire ; in which case it will no doubt appear most unlikely that lie 
should have been one of the hypostases of the Egyj)tian triad, as 
stated by Jaml)lichus. 

But this character seems more properly attributaljlc to the Emeph 
of that author, who, as all writers concur in supposir)g, is the same as 
Cneph, Cmq)h, or ('hnuphis. This deity is thus tlescribed by Euse- 
bius : — “ The Crealor, le/ium theif Jiatnc Cfie/ li, the I'Jgifpfians represent 
lonier a hitman Ji<ru re of a tlark bine eolour, hohUng a zone and a sceptre i 
front le/iose niottf/i t/iei/ sat/ an egg proceeded, J'ront le/tic/t teas prodaced 
another god, xe/toni thei/ name Ptha, but the Greeks Vtdean. This egg they 
intcrjtret to signifi/ the itniversef * Jablonski. however, contends that 
Cneph and Ptha were one and the same god, for he thus concludes his 
remarks on the subject : — “ Egyptii eundem etiam vocare consueverunt 
Pthan, (pioil tiicere possis dei hujus noinen proprium ; cui tamen 
adjunxerunt cognomen Cnuphis, ab immensa illius bonitate deduc- 
tum.” j' But lu^ adiluces no proof in support of this opinion, which is 
in evident contradiction to all that is contained respecting these two 
deities in ancient writers. Cne})h, also, is not mentioned, at least 

* Ibu.'*. Prfrp. Evan., lib. iii. chap. 2. 

f Pantheon Egypt., lib. iv. chap. 4. sect. 8. 
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under this name, by either Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus ; but his 
existence as an ancient j^od of tlie Egyptians is sufficiently attested at 
this day, both by hieroglyphics and images exactly corresponding with 
those described by Eusebius.* Comparing together, tlu’refore, the 
accounts of this god given by .Tamblichus and Eusebius, it may be 
concluded, with much ])robabili(y, that he is, in fact, tin; first divine 
hypostasis by wdiom this universe was actually created ; and that he 
ought, consequently, to find a distinguished place in the Egyptian 
triad. 

It, Iu)W(‘ver, as Cudworth Iiimselfadniils, Cnepli be “ that reason or 
wisdom which was the demiurgus of the world, and is pro[)erly the 
second of the forementionetl hypostases,” it must necessarily I'ollow 
that the opinion of . Tamblichus, as elsewhere adopted by Cudworth, that 
“ the deiniurgical intellect, and presideiit of truth, as with wisdom it 
j)roceedeth to generation, and producetli into light the secret and invi- 
sible powers of the hidden reasons, is according to the Egy[)tian 
language called Hammon,” must be incorrc'ct. But, from the Creeks 
having universally identified this deity with Ju, )iter, it will be evident 
that he must have been one of the ])rincipal gods of Eg\j)t; and [)er- 
liaps, therefore, his real character is accurately described in thCvSC' 
words ol Diodorus Siculus : — “ The ether was distinguished in the 
Egyptian language by a term which, being inttu'pretetl, signifies .lujiiter; 
and, as this is the vital [)rineiple of animated beings, he was supposed 
to be, as it were, the lather of all : thus coinciding with the Creek 
poets, who describe .Tupiter as i he fa! her of nim and gw/.s.”j' It seems 
obvious that Diodorus here alludes to the opinion wdiich is thus 
expressed by Balbus, in the sccojkI book of Cicero’s treatise de Natura 
Deorurn: — “ Sed ipse .Inpiter, id viit,Juvani;pafer, (juem conversis casi- 
bus appellamus ajnvando Jovetn, a poetis ])ater divumque bominumque 
dicitur: a majoribus autem noslris optimus, maxinius ; et (juidem ante 
optimus, id cst, bcnelicentissimus, quam maximus, quia majus est, cer- 

teque gratius, prodesse omnibus, quam opes magnas habere 

Euripides autem, ut multa prmclare, sic hoc breviter, 

* Salt’s Ibssay on Hicroglypliics, p. 3 t. 

f liib. Hist., iib. i. chap. 12. 
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Yules sublime fusiiin, inunoileratum jrtlu ra, 

Qni tenero torvMni eircmejtH'tu jnii})u*etiliir : 

I lunc sumnuim liabeto diviiiu : lume pc‘rliibeto Joveiii/’ 


Pluliirdj, also, in bis treatise de Tside ef Osiride, remarks, “ iNfany 
are of opinion (bat tbe pi*oper K^yjHian name of Jupiter is Amoun 
(vvbicb we pronounce Ammon) ; and Manetbos, tbe Sebennite, tliinks 
tbat tins word si^iiKics concca/inciii, or f/iat xi'lilclt. in conrcdlcd. liu( 
IJecata'us, tbe Abderitc, says tbat it is tbe t('rm used by tbe Egyptians 
wben they call to any one ; and on this ac-count tbe first ^od, whom 
they consider (o be invisible and concealed, (liey address and invoke 
by tbe name of jVmnion, inviting' bim, as it were, to render himself 
manifest and visible.” It', tberefore, it be admitted, on the authority of 
Jambliclius, (bat this god was not, in fact, tbe Supreme Being, but one 
of tbe divine hypostases which bad proceeded from bim in some 
ineffable manner, and tbat Cnepb was (be creative pow’er, it might be 
concluded, from tlu* character at(ril)uted to bim, that Ammon was tbe 
all-pervading anti preservative energy of tbe one self-existent (lod. 

But it is much mort' dilHcult to form any reasonable opinion 
respecting Osiris ; for tbe whole fable concerning this god, Isis, llorus, 
Typbon, and Nepbtbys, is related by all writers as a mere historical 
occurrence, in which it is impossible to discover (be slightest ap))ear- 
ance of tbat su])ernatural power, by which tbe legends of all countries 
ai'C distinguished. But it is, at tbe same time, ecpialh' incontrovertible 
tbat these })ersonages were worshipped as deities in Egypt. Can it, 
tberefore, be supposed tbat tbe Egyptians differed so entirely from all 
other ])eople as to acknowledge for gods mere mortals, with whose 
birth, life, and death they were well acquainted, without their having 
performed while on earth any act Avbicb demonstrated their divine 
origin 'r* Tbe iniracidous is undoubtedly indispensable for producing 
such a belief; and as it is entirely wanting in this fable, it must be con- 
cluded tbat tbe accounts given of it by ancient writers * have proceeded 


* It soems floarly to have hei'ii known to I lerintot us, as a)i))eai's Irom these wonts : \r,TM^ 

iOU<TU TCJOV OXTOD ^S'JOV TOt)V TTpcOTOOV yevOjttfVCOV, OiXeOV<riX be SV Boyrof TTOXi, Ivx Sc o\ TO TOVTO 5£7Ti, 

ATTOkkoOVOt TTUpat 1(710$ 'KOL^aLX'XTOL^r\Xr\y 0t£(7W<rB XCiTP(Xpv4^0C(70t SV T>3 VVV nkUJTYj kiyOfXaVY, vri(7Ci) 

OTs S>j TO TTuv 6 Tuf«jv ^skeov e^supstv tom OcripiSo^ tov 7raiS«. — — Lib. ii. c. l.'Jf), 


F 
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from some imposition of the Egyptian priests (though it is liighly 
improbable that tliey would thus degrade their principal gods), or that 
they are altogether fictitious. In anticpiity, also, the prevalent opinion 
represented Osiris to be the same as the sun, and yet the Greeks iden- 
tified Morns, his son, with Apollo ; and it is further siifliciently proved, 
that the sun was worshipped in Egypt under the name of 1’iiue. For 
Mr. Salt remarks: — “ I shall class as fifth the god Phuk, or, as it may 
have been exjiressed, /*/fVc, ihe sun ; though I entertain some doubt 
whether he was not the second, at least, of the higher order of Egyp- 
tian deities. He is generally represented l)y a globe, which is often 
cticircled by the serpent, and is hieroglyphically" designated by the same 
emblem, together with a small upright, oblong s(juare, which together 
may express ])IionctkalIi/ Ph'rc. Mis attributes are involved in mys- 
tery ; and it seems doubtful whether he was ever re])resentcd under 
the semblance of any terrestrial figure, unless it b(' that of the hawk.”* 
Ill this description, I think, will easily be recognised that faint attempt 
to represent the sun figuratively, in which all people have failed ; as 
that resplendent orb too sensibly impresses on tlu^ human mind senti- 
ments of power and glory, which it at once acknowledges must be more 
than human, and which nothing terrestrial, except the sacred fire, can 
adeipiately typify. f 

Hut it cannot be contended that the Egyptians would have ever 
deified one and the same sensible object under two distinct forms ; nor 
is this objection satisfactorily obviated by .lablonski, who remarks: — 
“ Nam sol Egyptiis dicebatur <tPH, /'///•c ; Osiris vero numcn erat sym- 
bolicum, in quo vim, potestatem, jucundissimostjue effectus solis 
reverebantur Egyplii, sicuti Grmci et Latini, in Apolline et Plicebo. 
Et Osiridis nonu*n, quod mihi firmiter persuadc‘o, habitationc Isracli- 
tarum in Egypto fuit non paulo recentius.” X For, to have rendered 

* Essiiy on IliiTOfflyphic's, p. 41. 

t I liis remark ol Enciaii, in liis tract (Ic Syria I)ca, in tlcscribing tlie tcinjilc at Ilicropolis, 
deserves notice: Movoe y^p aa* ^gXyjvao]^ ^oava ov SgiavyoutrC otsv iis givexa x'cs vo^*^oy<r(, 

gy«j xat ro'ii gf/aSov >.;you(n tokti fiev aXXoKTJ Sgoari o<nov foava ')ro(Si(rda», oy yap (Tfecov 

itavTa(T\ xa giiga- IlgXi'jc b'g, xat ^igXrjvanj, ■jrapiTrav gyapyisf, son cr^ea; Travrgj opeova-f xooj 
Uiv Ciirir) foavoypyn;:, roiiri gv xa. tjgpi (fampiivo kti ; 

% Fantlieon Egypt., lib. ii. cap. 1, sect. 8. 
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this opinion probable, be ouglit to have proved that the names A])o]lo 
and Phoebus were also of comparatively recent invention, and not 
coeval with the (xreek religion ; for otherwise it can never be admitted 
that any people would assign to their gods new names, unless the 
change were occasioned by some miracle of the deity, which the new 
name was intemled to commemorate ; and not merely by a wish to 
distinguish properties, such as the power and exhilarating effects of the 
sun, which must have been observed by them from the very first. At 
the same time the most ancient historian now extant expressly says : 
Oc/pif cB BTTi Aiohvcrog KXT<x, 'yXuTO'cu.i,, — but (fccoi’dhi^ io the dicllcuic 

foniruc (hiris is the same as Diointsosr He also immediately adds; — 

“ Although, among the Greeks, Hercules, Dionusos, and Pan are con- 
sidered to be gods of very recent origin, yet amongst the Egyptians 
Pan was a most ancient deity and one of the original eight gods ; but 
Hercules belonged to the second class, which consisted of twelve gods; 
and Dionusos to the third class, which was produced from these last.” 
\Vhat Herodotus could possibly mean by such a succession of deities it 
is in vain to cnr|uire, but it may be safely aflirmed that it never existed 
amongst any ])eople ; and, though a new god might occasionally' in 
some places receive the right of citizenship, still in all countries the 
principal gods remained the same from the very period at which the 
particular religion was first established. Nor does any thing occur in 
Herodotus which in the least e\ inccs that he considered Dionusos to be 
the same as the sun; but, on the contrary, the placing of Jiim in the 
third class o(‘ deities is a suflicient proof th.at he never could have 
entertained such an opinion. t'onsequently\ the identification, by sub- 
secpient writers, of the sun with both Osiris and Dionusos, is evidently 
in direct opposition to the information which Herodotus recei\ed in 
Egypt, and leaves it more than dubious that Osiris was ever worshipped 
by the Egyptians as the sun. 

It must, also, be self-evident that, had Osiris been a divine imper- 
sonification of the sun, it is perfectly impossible that any difference of 
o})inion could ever liave existed respecting his i*eal character ; for 
most assuredly nothing could have been of easier explanation, even by 

Herod., lib. ii. cap, 114. 
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the most ignorant Egyptian, or so easy of comprehension by the most 
careless foreign enquirer. What god is that ? is a question which 
might bo readily asked, and no other answer was required than merely 
pointing to the resplenilcnt orb of day. How, therefore, could Osiris 
have becri considered to be not only the sun, but also Dionusos, or 
Pluto, or .Iuj)iter, or Pan, or Serapis, or Ammon, or tlie .star Sirius ? 
This opinion, th{.'reft)r(*, of Cudwoi’th cannot but appear to be the most 
probable : — “ But much more was Osiris taken for the Supreme Ueity, 
whose name was sometimes said to have signified, in the Egyptian 
language, 7ro>.uop6ixXjiA.og, thaltchich had man if ci/cs ; sometimes xpaTsf ei/ep- 
yovv KMotyot,^oTroiov,an acthc and hcnejid id force. ; and whose hieroglyphic 
was an eye and a sceptre, the former signifying power and wisdom, and 
the latter power and majesty (as Plutarch tells us). Who also is thus 
described in Apuleius : — ‘ Dcus deorum magnorum potior, et raajorum 
.summus, ct summorum maximus, ot maximorum regnator, Osiris tha! 
fxod xcho in the chiefenl of the greater ^odn, and the greatest o f the clilefest, 

and ti'hich reignefh over the greatest The j)roper notion of Osiris 

being thus declared by Plutarch, to tt^utov kxi kv^iutxtov tuv TavTuv o 
T uyxdu TcHxiTov Eo-Ti, thuf ^first and highest of all beings, ivhieh is the same 
with good. Agreeably whereunto Jamblichus affirmeth, ayaduv 7roir,Ttxog 
uv Oa-t^iq Kix'KeTai, that god as the cause of all good is called Osiris by the 
Egyptians.” 

I refer .so frequently to Cudworth, not only on account of his exten- 
sive erudition, but also in consecjnencc of the view which he has taken 
of the polytheism of antiquity corre.sponding gcneralhj, in so remarkable 
a manner, with the system which still, after the lapse of ages, prevails 
in India ; for, in the same manner that three divine hypostases were 
acknowledgc'd by the Egyptians, as he contends f, so do the Hindus at 
this day identify Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, with the one self-existent 
and otnnipotent (iod. But it cannot be admitted that goodam is such 
an attribute of the Supreme Being as men would ever acknowledge to 


• Intellectual .System, book i. chap. 4. sect. 18. 

f It is to the ))rinciplc, and not to the names, that I allude ; for, in the uncertainty which 
exists respecting this religion, the gods who actually composed the Egyptian triad is a point 
which must necessarily be liable to doubt and to diflerence of o{)inion. 
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constitute a distinct liypostasis of liis divine nature ; or that the other 
two hypostases could ever have become objects of worship, liad this 
cpiality, so essential for ins])iring devotion, been al)stracted from their 
attributes. Some otlier characteristic, therelbre, is indispensable for 
distinguishing Osiris as one of the gods composing the Egyptian triad; 
and both liis name, and iho phal Inn by which he is distinguislied, irre- 
sistibly lead the mind to assimilale this deity and his singular symbol 
to Ishwara or Shiva, and his well known type tlie lingani; not, how- 
ever, Shiva in his destruclive, but in his beneficent, character, and as he 
is atlored by the Smartas at the present day in India. Hut that a 
darker shade of character tlian that of flic cause of all good must have 
l)een ascribed to Osiris, seems highly probable from his having been 
identified with Pluto, that god whom Homer thus describes ; — 

ill tilt* dismal rt'gions of the dead, 

The iiii'enial monarch voarM his hoary head ; 

Leap’d from his throne, h‘sl N<ptll^e^s arm should lay 
IJis (lark ilominioiis open to tlie day, 

And ))our in lii’lit on Pluto’s drear al)odt‘s, 

Abhoir'd h} men, and dn‘adlj^il e’en to gods,” * 

Shiva^ iiulccd, is not considered to be the infernal monarch, but 
he is represemted as ornamented with a necklace of skulls, covered with 
the ashes of a funeral pile, delighting in cemeteries, and accompanied 
by a train of ghosts and goblins; and Osiris may perliaps have been 
occasionally represented in a nearly similar manner. iVIay it not, 
therefore, be reasonably concluded, that, instead of being an impersoni- 
fication of the sun, this deity is, in fact, one of the three principal gods 
into which the Egyptians believed that the Supreme Being, on willing 
the existence of this universe, had multiplied himself; that in the lapse 
of time his peculiar character and attributes had gradually become of a 

* I add tJio original, as the translation ditlers so niaterialJv froin it : — 

Eoo'?((r£V uTTsvepOey avaf evfjSOfv, 

^7 SK aXro, xsci fj^rj ol trTrspSf 

Taiav UofTnOxoiv 

OiKiu ^vYiTOKTi xai aJavaTOHT* tpaveuj 

s\jpu)svroi^ Tcc ts (TTvysova-i Trsp, 


JL V, V* 61 — 6 .". 
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mixed and indeterminate nature, in the same manner as it has hap- 
pened to those of Shiva in India; and that, previously to l'i"ypt 
becoming known to the Greek liistorians, the worship of Osiris had 
acquired such a j)redominance in tliat country as particularly attracted 
the attention of foreigners, and obscured the popularity and celebrity 
which some of the other deities may have enjoyed in remoter antiquity?* 
The singular manner in which the most learned writers have in- 
dulged in groundless hypotheses respecting the mythology of Egypt, 
is most strongly exemplified in the importance which has been attached 
to Typhon ; for the notices relating to this deity which occur in ancient 
writers amount to nothing more than that he was the brother and 
murderer of Osiris. Nor does it appear that either the hieroglyphics 
or the figure by which he was represented have been yet ascertained, 
amongst the still existing inscriptioiis and sculptures of Egypt. • .lab- 
louski even admits: — “ In genuiuis gentis illius fabulis nihil reperire 
possum, ex quo colligas (ileniiun hunc malum, ecu monstrum aliquod 
horrendum, quod de Typha?o, vidimus, pictum fictumvo fuisse ; et (|ui 
ex recentioribus contrarium no!)is persuadere annituntur, nihil hahent, 
quod pro tuenda sententia sua ad ferre quean t, (piam lictiones Gra^corum 
pocticas. (^lue I lerodotus, scriptorum onmium qiii Typhonis Egyptii 
meminerunt antiejuissimus, et post hunc alii, de male hoc Genio, ex 
iEgyptiorum sermonibus referunt, ita comparata sunt, ut nisi ad in- 
dolem theologi.T gentis illius sollicite attendas, credere facile possis 
'lyphonem fiiisse hominkm, aliis prorsus similem, qui regniim .^Egypti 
aflectaverit, eoque fratrem suum Osiridem, cui et vitam cripuit, spo- 
liaverit. t And nevertheless he gives this as his opinion ; — “ In ipsis 
]>rimordiis idololatria* apud A^^gyptios excultoe et stability, Typhonem 
arbitror nomen fuisse si’ihitus iMPuoai, cujus notitiaui yEgyptii a No- 
achidis acceperant, vel riuNciPii Mali, quod vetusti in Oriente theologi 


* A traveller in soutliern peninsula of India would inKjuestionahly liave liis attention 
so })articulariy attracted to tlie worship oi\SIiiva, which there predoniinates, that he would no 
doubt represent tiiat god as being tlic principal deity of tlic Hindus. In the same manner, 
the English residing in Bengal have written much respecting Vishnu, and have scarcely 
noticed Shiva. 

f Pantheon Egypt,, lib. v, cap, 2. sect. 3. 
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Doo ac principio bono apposuere.” * * * § But it has, perhaps, been suffi- 
ciently evinced in the preceding chapter, that the doctrine of the two 
princi})les of good and evil was never known to the Egyptians ; and 
nothing farther can be justly inierred from the fable of Isis and 
Osiris, than that Typhon was a cruel and ambitious man, as in it there 
is no(. ascribed to him the slightcist act of supernatural power, or any 
thing which could denote a divine origin. The different conjectures, 
therefore, respecting this god, collected by Plutarch are surely deserving 
of no attention ; and as the opinion which he also states, that Typhon 
was the sea, seems by far the most probable, it may be reasonably 
{“oncludcd that this deity was in reality considered by the Egyptians 
to be a divine impersouification of water j', anti the god who presided 
over the sea. 

“ Quantumvis,” observes .Tablonski, “ inter omnes constet, in toto 
anti(pu)rum ,iEgyi>tiorum theologia, post Osiridem atquc Isidem, cele- 
brius nihil esse, aut frec[uentius occurrere, Ilori, (piein Osiridis Isidisque 
fdium perhibent, nomine ac numinc; negare tamen non possum, vix 
(lari aliud ullum veteris Jilgypti numen, quod mihi plus, c|uam ({uidem 
i.stud negotii facessiverit. Usque adeo, et vera nominis Ilori interpre- 
tatio, et virtutis, (]uam in eo cek'brarunt veteres iEgyptii, genuina expli- 
catio, difficilis mihi semper visa est.” j; The utmost, also, that is learned 
from Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus is, that this god was the son of 
Isis and Osiris, and that the (ireeks considered him to be the same as 
Apollo. But this indisjnitable relationship to Isis, and the impossi- 
bility of determining in which of the characters of Apollo Horns was 
assimilated to him §, merely render the difficulty of ascertaining the 

* Pantheon Egypt., lib. v. cap. 2. sect, 14, 

f If, also, the crocodile be a symbol of Typhon, this iinpersonification \vill receive 
support from the vehicle of Varuna, the ocean god of the Hindus, being likewise a marine 
nondescript, the use of which is available e(|ually on land as on water. 

:|: Pantheon Egypt., lib. ii. cap. 4. sect. 1. 

§ For Ikuiier remarks: — Panni les dieiix du jwiganismc il ifen est aucun dont les 
poetes ayent public Unit de merveilles qiie d’A])ollon, et selon eux il excella dans tons le.^ 
beaux arts, tels (]ue hi poesit*, la musi(|ue, et relocpienee ; et, ])ar line hyperbole assez 
ordinaire en pareille occasion, on jniblia (jifil les avoit inventos. Il fut le dieii et le 
protecteur des poetes, des mnsiciens, et des orateurs. Les Muses etoient aussi sous sa jno- 
tectioii, et il presidoit ii leiirs concerts. Avec cela il ify avoit aucun des dieux qui possedal 

(t 
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real character and attributes of this last deity the more insuperable. 
There appears also to be a well-founded doubt, whether the Horns of 
more recent times is precisely the same god as the one of remoter an- 
tiquity ; for, if any credit be due to the fable of Isis and Osiris, both 
Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch expressly state that the elder Horns was 
the brother and not the son of Osiris. The lattei, in particular, in 
speaking of the gods born on the intercalary days, says explicitly, on 
the second day teas Arcucris born, zchom some call ApoHo, and some the 
elder Horns ; and he adds, that the sun xoas the father of Osiris and 
Areueris ; thus completely refuting all suppositions which identify these 
two deities with the sun. It seems, however, that unless Horus be the 
same as Areueris, no trace of the existence of this latter god can be dis- 
covered in the still extant inscri|)tions and sculptures of Egypt ; for 
M. Champollion remarks, “ Les noms d’ Horns et d’ Areueris, divi- 
nites, qui ne m’ont paru former (pi’un soul et memo personage dans 
les textes hieroglyphiques, oii ils sont perpctuellement confondus.” 
But, as the complete extinction, not only of the worship, but of all 
memory of any deity, in so superstitious a country as Egypt, is quite 
improbable, it may be justly concluded that some mistake has occurred 
in the fable, and that one god oidy is to be recognised under the names 
of Areueris and Horns. It appears, at the same time, incontestable that 
this god was the son of Isis, and that he is distinguished by the two 
remarkable symbols ol’ his father Osiris, the van and the phallus : 
whence it would seem evident that he cannot be a divine impersonifi- 
cation of either a planet or an element; and that his real character 
must obviously remain undiscoverable, unless the deciphering of the 
liieroglyphics shall succeed in unfolding the long-concealed secrets of 
the Egyptian religion, f 


coiunio lui I’art do conuoilrc* Taveiiir ; aussi fiit-il celui qui eut un plus grand lumibro 
d’oracles. A' tant do jiorlcctions on joignoit la beaute, les gi-aces. Tart de charmer les 
oreilles, uutant par la douceur de son eloquence, que par les accords Imrmoiiieux sa lyre, 
qui eiichantojt egalement les liomines et les dieux.” — La MijtJiologic^ tom. ii. p. 222, 

* Systeine Hitu'oglyphique, p. 106. 

f In Hindu paintings and sculptures Parwati is often represented with either Ganeshaor 
Skanda in her lap, nor would the elej)hant head of the one, or the six heads of the other, 
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Neither the name of Serapis nor of Pluto, as applied to an Egyp- 
tian deity, occurs in Herodotus. But, in a preceding quotation, it has 
been seen that, according to Diodorus Siculus, this god was considered 
by some to be the same as Osiris, and by others to be the Pluto of the 
(xreeks. Plutarch seems to adopt the lirst of these opinions; but 
Gibbon remarks, that “ Serapis does not appear to have been one of the 
native gods, or monsters, who sprang from the fruitful soil of supersti- 
tious Egypt. The first of the Ptolemies had been commanded by a 
dream to import the mysterious stranger from the coast of Pontus, 
where he had been long adored by the inhabitants of Sinope; but his 
attributes and his reign were so imperfectly understood, that it became 
a subject of dispute, whether he repi’esentcd the bright orb of day, or 
the gloomy monarch of (he subteiTaneous regions. The Egyptians, 
w’ho wore obstinately devoted to the religion of tlufir fathers, refused 
to admit this foreign deity within the walls of their cities ; but the 
obse(]uious priests, who were seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, 
submitted, without resistance, to the power of the god of Pontus; and 
this fortunate usurper was introducc'd into the throne and bed of Osiris, 
the husband of' Isis, and the celestial monarch ol' Egypt.” * — Clemens 
Alexandrinus, also, ascribes to Serapis not only the greatest popularity, 
but the character of being a great demon, f The recentness, how- 
ever, of this god’s worship in Egypt does not seem satisfactorily 
established, and these words of Pausanias apj)car to indicate quite the 
contrary : —Af^'L/TTTiOi? leptx axpam^cc, STn^txvso-TXTCv lUev icTTiv AXs^cti^psuiriv, 
apy^exioTKTov S' Bi Mci;<pci. j; It Iias bocu likcwisc remarked, that these 
words of Tacitus, ^\fu(rat ilfic mccl/imt Scrapidi alpic Isidi antiqnitm 


bt' any valid objection r raiust, ulcntifyiiig liini with Horns, were it not that to neither of 
these jxods arc ever ascribed anv of the symbols or attributes of their reputed father, Shiva. 
If, however, Ihrus be really an ancient Egypli^'H word, it coincides singularly in the accu- 
s.alive case Horinn with Hariim, a name of Shiva, or Hurim, a name of Vishnu. 

• The Decline and Fall, &c., vol. v. p. 108. 

Kai Ti itept roLvroL SiarpiSco, e^ov tov «utov g.syaXo8«ifxova ip-iv cviSei^xt, oart; jjv; ov 8e kxt' 
a^oy^rjv irpo; Ttavruiv <rsSa(r/i.0‘J xaT>)fi£«jit-svov axouojaeV tuvtov a^eipomitirov snrsiv SToXp.rjxao'iv, t'v 
Aiywriov ^apaviv. — Cohor. ad Qa/frs, p. PI. 
t Pansania; Attica, cap. xviii. 

G 2 
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sacraium *, would clearly evince that Scrapis had been acknowledged 
as a god of Kgypt long before the stranger deity from Pontus had 
been introduced into Alexandria. But, if the identification of Osiris 
with Shiva be admitted, the two opinions respecting Serapis may be 
easily reconciled ; for, though neither of these gods presided over the 
lower regions, still, if the attributes of Osiris were similar to those of 
Shiva, tliere are certainly circumstances in the character of the latter 
which might lead an cncpiirer to conclude tliat he was in some manner 
connected with death and the regions of the dead. It may, therefore, 
appear probable that Serapis was an ancient and indigenous god of 
Egypt ; and that the peculiar power which he was supposed to possess 
boro much resemblance to the dominion ascribed by the Greeks to 
Pluto, and by the Hindus to Yama. 

With respect to the remaining gods of Egypt, Harpocrates, Aniibis, 
Hermes, Papremis, and Hercules, so very little is known respecting 
them, and they appear to have been of such secondary importance, 
that they may be passed over without remark. But it is surprising 
that in later times the god of Mendes should have ceased to attract 
notice; as Herodotus represents him to have been one of the most 
ancient of the Egyptian deities ; and Diodorus Siculus, also, observes 
that Pan was most particularly honoured by the Egyptians, and that 
his images were to be found in every temple. f 4’he identifying, how- 
ever, of this god with Pan conveys no information whatever with 
respect to his attributes and his real character, nor do these two 
authors afford any indications from which a reasonable opinion on the 
subject could be formed. If. 

A question now arises which, as far as I am aware, has never 
attracted the attention of any writer ; and yet without its satisfactory 

* Tacili Hist. lib. iv. c. 81 <. Ed. Gronovii. 

•I* Kai Tov Hava, '6ia<psfiovToo$ (mo todv AiyvTrrioov T»/xco|X£yov. toutco yap xouj syp^ctipioij$ ov jxovov 
«ya^ptaT« 7re7ro»»)?C£vat xara ttccv Ispov, k . t. A. — Lib.i. c*up. 18. 

Even if the attributes and characters of the Grecian deities had been more clearly 
defined, the strange manner in which Grecian writers seem to liave assimilated to them the 
gods of other countries, is strikingly exemplified in this passage of Lucian, in his tract de 
Syria I)ea, in describing a statue, which he had just before stated to be that of Juno; — ‘H 
Ss *flp)j (TKOTreovTi TOi TTo^veideci fxopfYiv Koti ra (/.sv ^vfjt^TrctVTcc urpsKsei Aoyw dlp)j gerre 

Ss Ti xcct ASyjuoctrj^y xa< A<ppoS<T>j^, xeti SsAyjvaftjf, Kat*Per}fy xact ApreptfSof, xai NsptgxiOf, xcet Motpeoov. 
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solution it must bo evident that all systems respecting the origin of 
idolatry must be incomplete and inconclusive. For it seems obvious 
that the ascribing the distinction of sex to the divine nature is not 
a notion that naturally presents itself to the human mind ; and that, 
on the contrary, the very attributes of action and power, according to 
the common modes of thinking, necessarily imply their exertion by a 
male being. The female, also, has every where been considered as a 
passive principle, and the mere recipient of the energy of the male. 
Whence, then, were mankind led to suppose that some of their prin- 
cipal deities were females ? I'his question I propose ; but, much as I 
have reflected upon it, I cannot venture to anticipate the answer which 
it recpiires. Reasoning, however, from the Hindu religion, it might 
be concluded that this circumstance has originated in that importance 
and resj)ect which have been always attached to marriage amongst an 
unsophisticated peo])le, and in an indistinct idea that the energy of the 
male must remain inert unless it were rendered active by a union with 
the passive powers of the female.* 01’ the operation of some such 
causes there are obvious traces in several systems of polytheism, as it 
will be evident from Isis having been considered as the wife of Osiris; 
Nephthys, of Typhon ; Juno, of Jupiter ; Proserpine, of Pluto ; and in 
the Hindu mythology, all the female deities, except the earth f, are 
united in marriage to the diflerent gods. Rut, if this principle be 
admitted, it will necessarily follow, that at the origin of idolatry the 
female deities were not held to be distinct divine powers, but were 
merely venerated as the wedded companions of their respective lords. 
In process of time, however, peculiar attributes may have been ascribed 
to some ol’them ; but, even at this day, the only goddesses in India to 
whom independent powers arc ascribed, arc the spouses of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva. In endeavouring, therefore, to ascertain the real 
nature of polytheism in the earliest times, it would appear that the 
female deities could have then had no distinct character, and that, con- 


• This idea Irecjueiitly occurs in Sanscrit works ; but it seems to be of too metaphysical it 
nature to have occurred to mankind at the time when idolatry commenced. 

t Even the earth, however, is sometimes supposed to be united to Vishnu. 
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sequently, all systems respecting the origin of’ idolatry, which rest on a 
contrary supposition, must he erroneous. 

But it seems to be a generally received opinion that the moon 
was a goddess, and the principal deity of several nations ; and Mr. 
Faber opens his third volume on Pagan Idolatry with this portentous 
sentence : — “ The female divinities, however apparently multiplied 
according to the genius of polytheism, ultimately resolve themselves 
into one, who is accounted the great universal mother both of gods and 
men ; and this single deily is pronounced to be alike the moon in the 
firmament and the all-j)roductive earth.” I admit that sufficient autho- 
rities from ancient writers might be adduced in support of this oj)inion ; 
but I contend that it bears upon its very face the strongest marks of 
those systematic attempts to explain the Grecian system of polytheism, 
which seem to have been coeval with the first Grecian historians ; and 
that it is in direct contradiction to every principle from which idolatry 
could have originated : for, to give it even the appearance of' plausi- 
bility, it must be shown (hat the aspect and influence of ilu; moon arc' 
liable to five or six such obvious and essential changes as would have 
attracted the attention of the first men, and have induced, them to 
ascribe each change to some divine power; and no person will, I may 
suppose, maintain so improbable an opinion. If not, can any other 
conceivable cause be assigned for this alleged multiplication of one and 
the same visible object into several deities ? But there is not, at the 
same time, the slightest proof that the moon was ever considered by 
any people as a principal deity ; and, until this point be first esta- 
blished, it must be evident that the above supposition can rest on no 
grounds whatever. * It also obviously assumes the point in cpiestion, 
and instead of clearly tracing the worship of the moon from its origin, 
and explaining the causes which, as it is supposed, induced man- 
kind to adore it under the forms of several deities to whom distinct 
attributes were ascribed, it is, on the contrary, at once concluded that, 

* That Artemis could not have been originally considered the same as the moon, scents 
evident from both Hesiod and Apollodorus describing the latter as the daughter of Hype- 
rion and Thea : but even to Artemis tlierc is no kind of pre-eminence assigned in Grecian, 
mythology. 
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however varied these forms and their worship may have been, still they 
wore all intended to represent but one and the same object, the moon. 
As such diversity, however, is incontestable, it must, until the contrary 
be |)roved, be held to be sufficient evidence of the actual individuality 
of the female deities of antkjuity, and must evince the improbability of 
their having been all originally one and the same goddess. 

This supposition, also, rests on the assumed universality of the 
opinion that the moon was a female deity ; which assumption is de- 
monstrably unfounded. For even Jablonski acknowledges that In the 
Egyptian, as well as in the German language, the moon was of the 
masculine gender : in the Arabic it is the same ; and at this day 
in India the moon is a male deity. But Jablonski even admits far- 
ther: — “ Vornm fateri tamen cogor, me in ipsis A.gyptiorum veterum 
monumentis anliquis, Luna' sub nomine loh culLe, vestigia qufcquam 
hacteniis non deprehendisse ; ” and he had just belbre observed most 
correctly, “ Nomina exercitui coelorum, vel astris, in iEgypto imposita, 
primitus erant simplicia et signification is propriae, ex communi ser- 
monis usu depromta. Solan gens ilia primo coluit sub nomine Solis, 
Lunain sub nom 'mo Luna'.” * Mr. Payne Knight also remarks ; — “ Diana, 
of whom it (the deer) was a symbol, was in the original planetary and 
elementary worshij) the moon ; but in the mystic religion she appears 
to have been a personification of the all-pervading spirit, acting through 
the moon upon the earth and the waters. Hence she comprehended 
almost every other female personification, and has innumerable titles 
and symbols, expressive of almost every attribute, whether of creation, 
preservation, or destruction.” f But it cannot be denied that the last- 
mentioned state of any religious system incontrovertibly proves that it 
no longer remains in its primitive simplicity, and that it affords no 
evidence of that form by which it was originally distinguished. To this 
obvious consideration, however, writers have not adverted ; and instead 
of producing hypotheses which, by their manifest adaptation to the 
modes of thinking of a rude and uncivilised people, would carry' con- 
viction with them, they have preferred adopting such views of poly- 

* Pantheon Egypt., lil). iii. cap. 1. sect. 2. 

f Inquiry into the Symbol., &c., part v. sect. 1 1 4. 
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theism as could not have possibly existed in remote antiquity, and 
which are evidently founded, not on the voice of popular opinion, but 
on the conclusions of speculative and philosophic minds. 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to the opinions entertained 
respecting Isis, who was unquestionably the principal goddess of Egypt ; 
but who has been described by ancient writers in such a manner as to 
render it difficult to term any satisfactory opinion of her real character. 
For, as I have before observed with regard to Osiris, bad Isis been an 
impersonification of the moon, not the slightest doubt could ever have 
existed upon the subject ; as the explanation of such a circumstance 
was so easy, and liable to no misapprehension. Herodotus, liowever, 
identifies this goddess with Ceres ; and Diodorus Siculus says that she 
was supposed to be either Ceres, .Tuno, or the JMoon. Plutarch remarks, 
“ In short, it is not right to consider that Osiris and Isis are either 
water, or the sun, or the earth, or the heaven ; or that Typhon is 
cither fire, or drought, or the sea : but whatever is unarrangcal, im- 
perfect, or monstrous, that name Typhon ; and whatever is harmo- 
niously ordered, good, and beneficial, that believe to be the work of 
Isis.” In another part of the same treatise de Iside ct Osiride, Plutarch 
observes, “ that Isis is, in fact, the female principle of nature, the reci- 
pient of all production ; the nurse and universal recipient according to 
Plato ; and according to many she is called the Ihoumnd-namcd, on 
account of her mutability and capacity to receive all forms.”'^ To the 


* yotp J(Ti^ sen fj^eV to rrjf (pvesMg ^r)Xv^ xui ^sxnxov ocTraeYjg ysvseswgy xeti^otTrsp rtOrjvr} xat 
'TTOtvbsyr)^ Otto rov UXarcovof, vtto Os rm -TrcAAcov fJi.vpiciovvfj.og >csxA>jTa», to iroLeug (mo rov Koyov 
TpS7r0fj.svYi fjLopipocg xa* iOsotg, 

The ihlltnviiig passage from the Lciinga Puran deserves attention ; hut. to render it intelli- 
gible to the reader T must dispense with the variety of names and t‘pithets which are in it 
ascribed to Shiva and Gauri, or Parwati : — Sliiva is the Supreme Being, and (Jaiiri is 
his energy; Shiva is the male, and Gauri the female, })rincij>le of existence; Shiva is the 
meaning, and (hiuri tlie voice; Shiva is the day, and Gauri tlie night ; Shiua is the sacrificer, 
and Gauri the sacrifice ; Sliiva is the heaven, and Gauri the earth ; Shiva is the sea, and 
Gauri the tide ; Shiva is the tr(;e, and Gauri the fruit; Shiva is Brahma, and Gauri Savitri 
(the wife of Brahma) ; Shiva is Vishnu, and Gauri Lakshoni. [In the same maniKa- they are 
comjiared to all the other gods and goddesses, and even to the divine sages andtluiir wives.] 
Shiva is every male, and Gauri every female, being; actuality is Shiva, potentiality Gauri ; 
as multitudinous sparks issue from fire, sO iimltitudinous forms of a twofold nature proceed 
from Shiva and Gauri, of which the outward form is Gauri, but the spirit Shiva; the senses 
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reader who is merely acquainted with Grecian mythology this descrip- 
tion of a goddess may appear vague and indistinct, but these remarks 
of Sir William Jones will at once render it appropriate; ami definite, 
and sufficiently explain the real character of Fsis ; — “ Iswara or Isa, and 
Tsani or Isi, are umpiestionably the Osiris and Isis of Egyj)t ; for 
though neither a re.scmblajice of names, nor a similarity of character, 
would separately prove the identity of Indian and Egyptian deities, yet 
when they both concur, with the addition of numberless corroborating 
circumstances, they seem a proof little short of demonstration. The 
I'emale divinity, in the mythological system of tlie East, re})rcsents tlu; 
active ])ower of the male'^; and that Isi means active nature appears 
evidently Irom the word mcla, which is derived fron\ nacti, or poxcer, 
and applied to those Hindus who direct their adoration principally to 
that goddess. This feminine character of Puackiti, or nature, is so 
familiar in most languages, and even in our own, that the gravest 
English writers, on the most serious subjects of religion and philosophy, 
speak of//<7' operations, as if .s7/c were actually an animated being; but 
such personifications are easily misconceived by the multitude, ar. 1 
have a strong tendency to polytheism. The principal operations ot’ 
natur<‘ are, not the absolute annihilation and new creation oi‘ what we 
call ina/criat mbsfances, but the temporary extinction and reproduction, 
or rather, in one word, the transmutation of forms ; whence the epithet 
Pohjmorphos is a{)tly given to nature by European philosoj)hers : hence 
Iswara united with Isi [and in the same manner Osiris united with 
IsisJ represent the secondary causes, whatever they may be, of natural 
phenomena, and principally those of temporary destruction and I’ege- 
neration.” j' 


arc (iauri, atid the j)<>\vcr of perception Sliiva ; intelleetion is (iaiiri, and the intellect i> 
Shiva; the, jtedestal is (iuiiri, and Shiva is the liiifrain, the obji'ct of unceasing worship hy 
men and gods ; all things of a feminine nature iin- tJaiiii, and all of a mascnline Shiva: the 
three worlds are hnt the fiwni of Gaiiri, wlmse soul is Shiva, 'riiiis are Sliiva and Gauri 
the causes oi'all things, the preservers of tliis universe, anil those to whom the adoration of 
men ought at all times to be devoutly adilresseil.” — Part ii. ehaji. 1 1. 

* Or rather the prinri))le that gives activity to the power of the male, which, without 
its ojieration, would remain inert. Isi, conseniiently, cannot be considered as arlhv natinr, 
as slie continues always passive until acted upon by Iswara. 
f Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. vi. p. 318. 

H 
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But Shiva, or Ishwara, as it will be hcrearter shown, is also consi- 
dered to be the Siipreine Being, and Parvati his energy, by which this 
universe and all that it contains was produced ; and at the same time 
they appear in popular inythology under a character in which they 
greatly resemble the deities of Olympus. Nor is it improbable that, in 
process of time, the original attributes of Osiris and Isis may have lost 
their primitive simplicity ; and that, at the time when (frccian travel- 
lers first visited Kgyj>t, such a variety of dissimilar qualities and powers 
may liave been ascribed to them, as necessarily to occasion that 
difference of o])inion respecting their real characters which occurs in 
ancient writers. * 

The conjugal relation subsisting between Osiris and Isis seems 
])laccd beyond all doubt by the paintings and sculptures still extant in 
Egypt; and it appears that a similar connectioti between male and 
female deities may still be traced in one or two other instances ; for 
Mr. Salt observes, “ I'hc second I shall describe as appearing to be, in 
some manner, connected with Knee])h, is Neith, one ol' the great 
goddesses representing the firmament. Her ])honetic name is written 
in two different ways, with a waving line ii, two feathers c c, and the 
upper half of a circle f ; or with a vase ri, and the upper part o(‘a circle 
t or d ; these hieroglyphics being generally followed by a hieroglyphic 
that signifies the fi7‘ma7Hcnt, which is often found filled with stars, and 
is occasionally changed into one of the outstretched figures that over- 
hang the zodiiic. The hieroglyphics signifying the firmament also 
form a sort of canopy over every design of consecpicnce throughout 
Egypt. She is also represented as a human figure with the head of a 
lion, and as such is the companion of Knce])h ; and the goose and 
globe, with a feminine distinction, signifying the duughtc7' of the ,m)i, are 

^ I cannot concliule this point without adverting to llie rollovvino* passage in tJie third 
volume (p. 3.) orFalH'r’s work on Pagan Idola'ry: — “ Then we are told that Devi, or tlu^ 
goddess, iTudtiplies herself into tlie tln*et‘ forms of Parvati, Lachmi, and Sarasvali ; and 
afterwards assumes as many subordinate characters as there are female divinities in the 
mythology ol‘ Hindustan. Yet each of tliest* is severally, as we are assured, Ifoth tlie moon 
and the earth; and each is n‘presented by the common symbols of tlie cow and the lotos.’' 
Because the first senl<aice perfectly correct, but the second altogether erroneous; for the 
moon is in India a male deity; and tliough the earth is in reality but a form of Devi, yet, 
in appearance, she is always ackriowledgcil to have individual existence. 
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then generiilly annexed to her phonetic name. On a mummy case in 
my possession, this goddess, as an outstretched figure, is represented as 
supjiorted by Kneeph, who stands over a green figure recumhent, which 
may j)robably designate Egyj)t, or the earth.” But that any people 
t'ver deified the upper and lower firmament, as supposed by Mr. Salt, 
seems in the highest degree improbable ; nor do 1 cleai'ly understand 
what the sensible objects are which he intends to denote by these 
terms. Besides, all ancient authoi’s, 1 believe, except Plutarch, identify 
this goddess with Minerva ; and, however remote the resemblance may 
have been, it is most reasonable to suppose that she must have been 
one of the principal iigy|)tian deities. If, also, it be admitted that 
(’.neph was one of the three divine hypostases, aiid that Neith was 
united to him in marriage, it would follow that slie was pvobaldy dis- 
tinguished by the same attributes ; or, if any independent power were 
ascribed to her, it would be such as assimilated with these attributes. 
The cc'lebrated inscription, therefore, on the temple at Sais, “ I am all 
that ‘COK, is, or zcill l>e, and no mortal has removed my veil," would b(' 
('qualiy applicable to her as to Isis ; and Jablonski has, perhaps, ct r- 
rectly expressed her real character in these words ; — “ Neitham ab 
/Kgypliis pra'sidem habitum fuissc sapientia', eo(]ue potissimum Cira'cos 
(learn banc dixisse Minervam, vel earn cum Minerva sua comparasse, 
ambigi non potest. . . . Nec omittendum, quod Proclus in d’ima-um (h' 
Minerva i-Egyptiorum observat. ^"erba Latino a me versa brevitatis 
studio hie appono. Est igdur dca ha‘c (jaa’dam ojj/Jlw, i/ivisihilis simul 

* Essmv on 1 licroglypliics, ]>. 

With rc.poct, h<)\M‘vcr, to tlio plionelic .system, 1 must, as a piiiloU^^ist, be p('rmutt‘tl lt> 
leinnrk, lluu it tiepeiulN enthviy upon an assiunpliou that Coj>lic tiv/s l/ir ancirn! language of 
Hut in manner i.'i it ])roved that this lanHu;i<re was preM rvt d, nolwuijMantlin^ 

lilt* eonntry was compiertHl l)y tlie IVr.sian.s, vhe Macedonians, the Uonians, aiul the Arabs 
For the antluirities (juoted by M, Qualreinorc merely establish that, niiiil its conquest In 
tiu' Aral)s, a lanonaoe still continueil in use which was denominated K^ttyptian ; but lliat it 
was precisely the same as tlie one spoken in the time of Cambyscs, or even as the present 
Coptic, remains not only unproved, but is also obviously unsusceptible of [)roof without 
the assistants* ol* mannseripts. Another decipherer mij^ht, then*fore. assume another laii~ 
as the basis of a lunv phonetic .systc'Ui ; and it would c^itlcntly rt cjuiia' a most copious 
collection of hicrt)glyphics, and a most careful examination t)fthein, (o tlelt*nnine iiieontro" 
vertibly that they cotdd iu»l be arranged into groups reducible into signincant wt>rds in any 
other language than Coptic. 

H 2 
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et visibilis, cui caduni quidan sortitn ohtigit ; scd qua; tamen gencrationcs 
specierum irradiat — idcoque cumprimis virlus comlitida csf, quce cuncta 
movet." * Nor can it fail to be considered as a most remarkable coin- 
cidence, that, after the lapse of so many ages, Sarasvati, the wedded 
companion of the creative power of the Hindu triad, should still be 
adored as the deity presiding over speech, elocpience, and wisdom. f 

It would seem, also, that Ammon, the preservative power of the 
Egyptian triad, was, in the same manner, the lord of one of the 
Egyptiaii goddesses. For M. Champollion observes: — “ Les bas reliefs 
Egyptiens nous montrent assez souvent a la suite d’Ainmon, une 
deese dont les chairs sont peintes tantot cn vert, tantot en jaime, niais 
dont Ic signe distinctif est une grande feuille qui s’eleve an dessns desa 
coilltire. Sur Ic devant d’lm autel sontenu par une statue de granit, 
([ui fait partie de la riche collection d’antiquites de iNI. Durand, cette 

memo deesse est iiguree donnant la main an dien Ammon Le 

nom hieroglyphique de la deesse ecrit en lettres Coptes mle ou salt, est 
done incontestablemcnt le memo que le non >-A I'Hl ou LATIL de I’in- 
scription de Sehrele.”:}: 

But of this goddess no notice occurs in any ancient writer, ludess she 
may be the one who was assimilated to the \'^enus of the Greeks, whose 
Egyptian name has not been yet satisliictorily determined : lor Hero- 
dotus affords no information on this point; but Diodorus Siculus, as he 
mentions her among the five deities born on the intercalary days, 
would seem to have considered her to be the same as the Nephthys o(‘ 
Plutarch. This last author, however, says that Nephthys was siqrposed 
to be either Venus, or Teleutes, or Victory ; but from an identification 
with deities of such oj>posite characters no reasonable conclusion can 
be deduced. The reasoning, also, of Jablonski, with respect to Athor 
and Nephthys, is singularly ])ev})lexed and unsatisfactory ; for lu' 
adduces strong proofs that Athor was the Egyptian name of \’enus, 
ami yet he rejects them all on very inadequate grounds, and concludes 
that Athor was a deification of night. But he admits, “ iiiimen hoc 

* Pantlieon Egypt., lib. i. caj). iii. sect. 10, 

f Braliina, also, is considered to be the uutiior olTlie Vedas and of all sacred learning. 

I Syst^me Hieroglyphique, p. 99. 
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Noctin, cujiis et noiiien et potcstatein explicuimns, per totam iEgyptum 
tcnipla habiiit complura, ceiebria, a nniltis frequent^ta, cultii cjus et 
laudibus personantia.” * It may, however, be safely affirmed, that 
Niglit was never, amongst any people, considered as a principal god- 
dess ; and, in fact, the ascribing to her any divine poxver is quite 
incompatible with the common o])inion of mankind, f But Jablonski 
seems to have been more successful in evincing that Nephthys could 
not have been the goddess whom the (Irceks assimilated to V\'nus ; 
and if it be admitted that Typhon was merely a divine imperson idea- 
tion of water, the following remarks of Cudworth may appear, as far as 
they regard the real character of this deity, to be well founded : — 
“ Yet, as the learned Bochart hath observed, it (the word Ncpfinn ) 
may, with greater probability, be derived from the Egyptian word 
Xcp/ll/lllS, Plutareh telling us, on Ns(pOvv i:.-kXcvri Tr,g yri^ Tx SO--AT.V, %-■! 
-,<p p : xi J- 'j'.vTot. rvj; : Xo. : cr,;' fJidf the i'gi/j)tiaiiH Called the jnaritime 
parts of land, or such as harder on the sea, Nephthus; which conjecture 
may be farther confirmed from what the same Plutarch elsewhere 
writes, that as Isis was the wife of Osiris, so the wife of Typhon was 
called Nephthus. From whence one might collect, that as Isis was 
taken sometimes for the earth, or the goddess presiding over it, si) 
Nephthus was the goddess of the sea.” if 

But if Ne]dithys l)e not the same as Venus, ii may not seem iin- 
prol)able that the Egyptian goddess intendeil by this appellation, j)ot 
indeed the popular, but (he celestial § \’^enus of the Greeks, may have 
l)een the wedded companion of the preservative power of the Egyptian 

' Piiiitlieoii lib. i. Ciip. 1. sect. 15. 

\ Tlu' cliiiriiftvr of Night is well dcscnhoil in those verses ol' one of the liymns ascribtHi 
to Orpheus : — 

'll (Tv^ir, ^oiifrovcrci xui 

Ewtppo<ri;v)j, TspTTVT,^ tftXoTravvyp^s, ovstpoDv* 

Ar,Oo[Xipifjiv^ (xyudri tej ttovcov avaTrautriv 

Intellectual System, book i. chap. 4, sect. 18. 

§ In Platonis CVmvivio this passage occurs: — U cj? 6’oy 6'yo rx : r; jXfy yf Troy 
agyjTWp, Ovpxvou ^uyxrvjp^ r^v b's xat ovpxvixv STrovowist^ogEv* ^ viuorspu^ A<oc xxi >;v 

Tav65jgov xaXoyfctv, Pausanias, also, mentions the celestial Venus in several passages of liis 
work, but such allusions are not sullicient to explain her real character. 
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triatl Her attributes, howc'ver, are uot distinctly known ; and it is not, 
therefore, unlikely that the\ arc too much restricted in the heautiful 
lines with which Lucretius commences his poem, and that they in 
reality bore much resemblance to the divine (jualities ascribed to 
Lakshmi, the beloved wife of Mshnu, in the following passage of the 
Vulniu Puran ^ : — “ I’raiscbeto (hee, O mother ol all things, source ot 
prosperity, dweller in the bosom oi Vishnu ! Thou art the efficient 
cause ol' existence, the fiery power which purifies this world, the mani- 
fester of twilight, night, and day ! I'hoii art understanding, faith, and 
wisdom, the fount of learning, the giver of b('atitude; and by thee, O 
tmddess, is this universe filled with various forms, beautiful and unbeau- 
tiful ! Deserted by thee the three worlds sink into annihilation, and 
sujiported by thee they enjoy prosperity ! Blessed by thy presence, men 
are rendered hapjiy by wives, children, ii iemls, houses, and riches ; In 
health, power, victory over enemies, and conlentedness ! Thou, O be- 
loved of Vishnu, art the mother of all creation, and thy I’oslering care 
pervadeth all things movable and immovable ; but without thy pre- 
sence, nor wives, nor children, nor friends, nor riches, vvoidd gladden 
men ; nor animals, nor verdure, nor fertility adorn the earth. But what 
tongue, even of the most learned, can adecjuately eulogise thy wondrous 
and mysterious qualities?” It will lienee no iloubt be admitted, that 
the goddess of prosperity and abundance, emphatically named the imtlict 
and the mof/uT of Ihc tinivcnc, is a most appropriate conjugal com- 
panion for the preservative power of the Egyjitian triad ; and that 
there is a sufficient resemblance between the Jaikshmi of the Hindus 
and the celestial Venus of the Greeks, to render it not improbable- 
that the Egyptian goddess, intended by the; latter appellation, was 
actually distinguished by attributes similar to those which are at this 
day in India ascribed to the beloved and inseparable companion of 
Vishnu. 

^ It is a laudatory address to her by Iiidra, and occurs towards the conclusion ol tlio 
ninth chapter, first section ; in which also will be found at the connucncemcnt a description 
of Lakslnni, precisely similar to that of Ciaiiri given in a ])recediiig note ; which, to lx; per- 
fectly ajiplicable, merely requires the names of Vishnu and Lakshmi to be substituted fi)i 
those of Shiva and Gauri. 
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There still remain two Egy})tian goddesses not yet adverted to, 
Bubastis or Diana, and Biito or Ijatona, who are noticed by ancient 
writers ; but, except this identification, nothing whatever is known 
respecting them. It would, therefore, be useless to enter into an ex- 
amination of the different opinions of modern authors as to their attri- 
butes and real character, as it wouUl not lead to any rational conclusion 
on the subject. 

Such are the notices relating to the Egyptian religion which occur 
in ancient writers, and their total inadecjuacy to convey any complete 
and satisfactory knowledge of‘ it must be sel^-c^•idenl. Arguhig, how- 
ever, from these imj)erfect indications, and from the principlcvs in which 
polytheism most llkc'ly originated, it may not seem improbable that in 
its primitive state tlu* Egyptian bore a strong resemblance to that form 
of idolatry whi<‘h even at this day prevails in India. It cannot, therefore, 
be unreasonable to conclude that the Egyptians acknowledged one 
sujireme self-existent Being ; and that this belief did not attract the 
attention of foreign empiirers, in consecpience of its not being mani- 
lested by the erection of temples and images or any other mode of 
external worship. That the Egyptians held that, in all operations 
connected with the creation and existence of this universe, the one 
(iod, being without form and (piality, acted not directly, but through the 
intervention ol three divine powers which had proceeded from his 
essence in an ineffable manner, and were naaned Cnejih, Ammon, and 
Osiris, That under some notion of a union of the male and female 
])rinci])les being indispensable for producing action, tiie Egyptians had 
assigned, as conjugal companions to th{‘se gods, the goddesses Neith, 
Athar or Venus, and Isis. So far the conclusion may seem to rest on 
admissible grounds, but the slightest inspection of the plates of 
Denon’s V^oyage en Egypte, or even of the iSIcnsis Isiaca, will at once 
evince that, were this conclusion even granted, it would be of scarccE 
any assistance in explaining the singularly complicated system of 
Egyptian polytheism. ]\Iust it not, therefore, be more conducive to 
the promotion of real knowledge to admit this ignorance unreservedly, 
than to construct hyj)othescs on mere gratuitous assumptions, for the 
purpose of elucidating that which is clearly unsusceptible of elucida- 
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tion ? * Were these hy])otheses, however, confined entirely to Egypt, 
they would be of little importance, but unfortunately they extend their 
influence to all subjects of antiquarian and historical research ; and 
thus materially contribute to impede the I’ectification of error, and to 
prevent just views being taken of the civilisation, I'eligion, and history 
of the ilations of antiquity. 


* Should it even be found pos.sible to explain, by nican.s of the phonetic- .system, liiero- 
jrlyphical in.scriptions, it cannot be supposed that these coniain any infornuition wliicli would- 
tend to discover the hidden meaning, which is, no doubt, concealed under the jtositions and 
figures of the Egyptian deities, their .symbots, head-dresses, and all the other accessaries by 
which they are invariably accompanied ; and, until this be ascertained, the Egyptian religion 
must evidently remain an enigma that admits not of solution. 
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CHAP. III. 

TIIK MYTHOLOGY OF ASIA MINOlt, GUFECE, ETllURIA, AND LATIUM. 

It cannot be disjnitcil tliat, according to the prevalent opinion of 
anticpiity, Greece was indebted for the princi})al ])art of its religion to 
Egypt ; and, as liir as I am aware, this opinion has lieen adopted by 
every modern writer who has touched upon this subject. To contro- 
vert, llxn efore, an admitted fact may seem presumptuous, yet it may be 
allowable to examine the "rounds on which its existence has been so 

o 

universally assumed ; and, should those clearly appear to be insufficient, 
it must necessarily Ibllow that the real origin of the (Grecian system of 
polytheism has been hitherto misunderstood. Nor will it, perhaps, be 
denied, that, in historical researches, the only guide which can lead to 
the ascertainment of truth, is a strict application of those principles of 
evidence that induce men to give their assent to human testimony in 
the common alfairs of life. Eor, in such researches, probability and 
certainty should be always clearly distinguished ; and, though the writer 
may present his inferences for the consideration of the reader, ho ought 
not to ascribe to them that importance which belongs alone to circum- 
stances supported by the requisite proof Put it is too much the cus- 
tom to found an elaborate system on authorities either questionable or 
inapplicable, or on conclusions deduced from a few isolateil iacts, too 
obviously tortured into a construction which was never intended by the 
author who may have mentioned them. 

On this occasion, however, the received opinion rests principally, ii' 
not entirely, on the testimony of a single witness contained in these 
often- (pioted words of Herodotus : — “ Almost all the names of the gods 
have come from Egypt into Greece: for, on eiupiiry, I ha^’e Ibund 
that they were received from llai'barians, and I think ]n'incipally from 
Egypt ; because, with the exciqition of those of Neptune, the Tynda- 
ridje, Juno, Vesta, Themis, the (Jraces, and the Nereids, the names of 
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all the other gods have been known in Egypt from time immemorial. 
I merely repeat what the Egyi)tians themselves say.” * It must be 
here particularly recollected, that this opinion relates to an occurrence 
which, according to the received system of chronology, must have 
taken place about elevkn iiumdued years previously to Herodotus’s 
visiting Egypt ; and that it depends entirely on verbal information, and 
on the resemblance, the particulars of which he does not explain, 
which Herodotus supposed to exist between certain deities of Egypt 
and (h'cecc. Jlut so obviously liable to error are such })remises, that 
any conclusion deduced from them must be extremely questionable. 
If, also, the premises themselves be obviously inconsistent and inaccu- 
rate, and the judgment of the writer be at the same time vacillating 
and illogical, what degree of credit can be due to any opinion which 
he may have formed ? 

But the numerous circumstances which so obviously invalidate this 
testimony seem to have been entirely disregarded, as not the slightest 
attempt has ever been made to reconcile it with the accounts given of 
the Grecian system of polytheism by other writers; lor lleroiloLus 
expressly excludes from the number of Egyptian deities Neptune and 
-Juno, and he nowhere identifies any one of them with Pluto. It miisl, 
however, be evident that these three deities have formed, from the 
time of Homer and Hesiod, so essential and constituent a part of (Gre- 
cian mythology, that it is utterly improbable that they could have bcaai 
introduced into it after its first establishment. Herodotus, at the same 
time, enters into no explanation of the causes that had occasioned tin? 
remarkable difrerence which is observable in the relative importance 
and dignity ascribed by him to the gods of Greece and Egypt ; for 
he unequivocally admits that Isis and Osiris were the principal deities 
of the latter country, and yet he identifies them with Ceres and 
Dionusos, who most certainly never enjoyed that j)re-eminenco in 


* 8c xai TTCiVTOL TU ovvof/^oLTCt Toov gf AiyvTTTOu shYikvie gc xr/v 'EXXaSflc. 8 *ot* i^evyap 

SK TWV ^UpSapm Y}KSlf 7rUv6sCV0IJ.iV0S ovreo sOplCTKOO SOV. hoKSCO 8* CtiV a7r’ AtyVTTTOU UTri^Ocit. 

brt yap /aij IToa'efb'gaivoj, xat Ato^xovpm^ xat xai 'IcTHtjCj kui xat Xapiroov, xat 

XY)pr}iSctiVf TMV aWwv ^iujv AiyuTmottri ant kots tu ovvofiara g(7T< svTrj Agyeo 8)j ra keyovtn cevTot 

AiyvwTioi,' — Lib. ii, cap. 50. 
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Greece.* The Egyptian gods, too, whom he assimilates to Pan, 
Dionusos, and irercules, he describes as in every respect different 
from them ; and he affords his reader no means of judging whether 
his identification of certain Egyptian deities with .fiipitcr, Apollo, 
Mars, Minerva, Venus, Latona, and Diana, is well founded or otherwise. 
There appears, also, to be the strongest evidence that the paintings and 
sculptures still extant in Egypt existed at the time when it was visited 
by Herodotus; and it must hence necessarily follow, that not a single 
god of Egypt could, in outward ajipearance, have then borne the 
slightest resemblance to any god of (ireece. The names, too, he admits, 
were di/Terent; and, conse(pjently, the grounds which led him to aflirm 
that the deitic's of the two countries, with a few exceptions, were the 
same, must have vested on the knowledge which he possessed of his 
own religion, and on the inlbrmation which he received concerning the 
origin, actions, and attributes of the Egyptian gods. Had he, there- 
fore, stated the circumstances on which his 0 ])inion was founded, a 
judgment might be Ibrined with respect to its justness ; but as he has 
carefully refrained from explaining the nature of the Egyptian religion, 
and even from tlcscril)ing the figures of the gods, and their remarkable 
symbols, nothing appears from which it can be reasonably concluded 
that this opinion, invalidated as it is by various considerations, is 
entitled to that im[dicit deference which it has so universally received. t 
But, even of his own religion, Herodotus clearly possessed no 
accurate knowledge ; and his account of it is so improbable and irra- 
tional, as to destroy all confidence in his ability to draw a just con- 
clusion from well-established premises. 1 must, therefore, be allowed, 
in order to place this point in its proper light, to (piote a rather long 
])assage from so well-known an author. — “The IVlasgi, as I heard at 
Dodona, at first, in worshipjiing the gods, sacrificed all things to them; 
but they did not distinguish any one of them by either name or 

^ I iHumi, ol coui'i^u, in its jiopuiar inul most ancieiU invlhology: lor the rank assi^nuti 
lo these deities in the mysteries is not sufliciently a.seertained. 

f .Tosejihiis, also, has remarked: — M«vr5a;v V )jv to ysvo; uvr,p Aiy’jTTrtor, ty^: 

Traib'siac, b'ljAof yiypafs yap 'EAAaSi rrjv 'jrxrpiov iTTopiav^ sk ts ruiv 

chg (pYfO-iv otVTogy Kut rov *\\po^oTov iXeyx^^ tmv jhyvTTTioocwv vn xyvoiixg 

(TtxsvQV . — Contra .Ipioncm^ lib. i. cap. EK 
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epithet, as they never had heard any. But they called them gods, on 
account of’ their harmoniously ordering and arranging all things.* 
After a long time, however, they became acquainted with the names 
of the gods which had come from Egypt, with the exception of that 
of Dionusos, which they learned much later ; and some time after 
they consulted the oracle at Dodona, respecting whether they should 
make use of the names introduced by the Barbarians, and the oracle 
advised them to adopt them. From that period the Pelasgi wor- 
shipped the gods by these names, and from the Pelasgi the Hellenes 
received them. But whence each of those deities derived his origin, 
and whether they have all eternally existed, and what their particular 
forms may be, these are (questions which remained unknown from 
ancient times even until yesterday, if T may so express myself; for 
Hesiod and Homer, who lived not more than four hundred years 
before me, were the first who composed a thcogony Ibr the Greeks, and 
ascribed to the gods distinct epithets, and dignities, and functions, and 
figures. The first part of what I have just mentioned is the result of 
information which I received from the priests of Dodona, the latter is 
my own opinion.” f 

It will be at once obvious, that the latter part of this ])assage is in- 
consistent with the former ; for, if Homer and Hesiod were the persons 
who first gave a fixed form to the Grecian mythology, the account 
given to Herodotus by the priests of Dodona must bo incorrect, 
because, as the mere names only of the gods were introduced from 
Egypt into Greece, it must follow that their attributes, characters, and 
relations to each other, must have been pr’cviously known to the 
inhabitants of the latter country. It docs not appear, however, to have 
been observed, that, according to this account, the gods prcviousli/ existed 
in Greece^ and that it was their names only which were derived from 
Egypt ; and, consequently, the correctness of this last opinion depends 
simply on the probability or improbability of any people having ever 
worshipped a number of divine beings under the general term gods, 

* 0SOU5 8s irpo(rmoita<rav er^saj awo too toiootoo, 6t( xi><rfi.a> •Sswsf ret vetvret irpy\yfuuret xett 
Trao’aj si^ov, 

f Herod., lib. ii. cap. 52, 53. 
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without appropriating to cacli of them a distinct appellation. This cir- 
cumstance Mr. Mitlbrd thus ingeniously explains: — “ Herodotus, after 
giving an account of the origin of the names of the ])rincipal (xrecian 
divinities, proceeds to tell us that, being at Dodona, he was there 
assured (apparently by the priests of the far-famed temple of Jupiter) 
that anciently the Pelasgian ancestors of the Clrccian people sacrificed 
and prayed to gods to whom they gave no name or distinguisliing 
appellation ; for, he adds, they had never heard of any : but they railed, 
them gods as the disjwsers and rulers <f all things. It is hence evident 
that the Pelasgians can have acknowledged hut one god; for where 
many gods are believed, distinguishing appellations will and must be 
given ; but the unity of the deity precludes the necessity of names.”* 
But the prevalence of idolatry, at the period here assumed, is too 
unquestionable a fact to admit of' its being supposed that the Pelasgi 
were the only people then exempt from it ; and as most assuredly no 
instance can be adduced of gods having ever been worshipj)ed undis- 
tinguished by any names by which they might be invoked or even 
spoken of, it must necessarily follow that the information given to 
Herodotus by the priests of Dodona is undeserving of any attention 
whatever. 

Before, also, it can be received as an established fact that Greece 
was indebted to Egypt 1‘or the names of its gods, or for any part of its 
religion, it is indisjiensable to j)iove the jjarticular manner in which 
this introduction was eHected, and on this essential point all ancient 
authors arc entirely silent. IModern writers, however, have, without 
ally sufficient data, constructed various hypotheses for the explanation 
of this circumstance; but the general opinion respecting it seems to be 
accurately and concisely stated in these words of Mr. Mitford : — “ It ap- 
pears that, in a very remote period, some revolution in Egypt, who^e 
early transactions are otherwise little known to us, compelled a large 
proportion of the inhabitants to seek foreign settlements. To this event 
Crete probably owed its early civilisation. Some of the best supported 
of ancient Grecian traditions relate the establishment of Egyptian eolo- 


* History of Greece, vol. i. )'.?(). 
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nies in Greece ; traditions so littlo accommodated to national prejudice, 
yet so very generally receivetl, and so ]>crfectly consonant to all known 
history, that for their most essential circumstances they seem unques- 
tionable.” * But I am not aware of a single writer who has stated in 
express terms that Egyptian colonies were established in Greece ; 
though from the following passages of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo 
such a conclusion might perhaps be admissible. For the former has 
observed : — “ TIic Egyptians say, that after this many emigrations from 
Egy|)t to different parts of the world took place ; lor Bolus led a band 
of emigrants to Babylon . and those who proceeded with Danaus 

occupied Argos, almost the most ancient city of Greece. Egyptian 
emigrants, also, founded the Colchic and Jewish natioits,” f And Strabo 
says, “ Belops led people from Phrygia into the country denominated 
liom him Peloponnesus ; and also Danaus from Egypt.” '\. But all 
jtreccding authors have distinctly intimated that Danaus arrived at, 
Argos in a single ship : and that this was the generally received tradition 
seems evident Irom this entry in the Arundel marhk's : “ Ep. 9. A (pio 
navis prima ex Egypto solvens in Gneciam a])puiil, et vocata est Pen- 
tecontorus, et Danai tiliu,',” &c. § ; and from Apollodorns likewise 
adopting it, as he states, “ Egy))tus had by many wives fifty sons, aiul 
Danaus fifty daughters. A disagreement snbsc(]uenlly taking place 

* History of voI. i. p. 20. In a note, Mr. Mitford, in .support oi' (his .stiUomynt, 

roiers ‘ 4 ’i‘nci’iill y to Herodotus, Pluto, Aristotle, fsoerutes, Straiio, Diodorus Siculus, 
/Eschyliis, and Kuripidcs, but without cjtino- any particidar pHssait’es froin their works. This 
mode ol* (juolatioii is alone a strono- presumption that tlu st- aulliors contain uolhino- which 
would estiiblisli the correctness ol'tliis opinion. 

A remarkable instance^, also, ol’tlu* mistakes into which prevention will lt‘ad an author, 
occurs in this immediately following* pas.sa^e : — Aro<),s, according to all ticcounts, was an 
Egyptian colony;’’ and in support oi lliis stali^ment is cited Thiicyd. lib. i. caj), But in 
this cluipter neillier Arujos nor an Ei^yptiaii colony is uuaitioued, nor is tlu'rii even tin* 
sliirhtest allusion made to such ii subject. 

'1' OI b'a ovv AiyaTTTio* KCii fx,iToc TuyTst aTTonoac TrAiio-rac sj AiyuTrroy xuroc Tracrav 0iacr7r«p>jvai 

TYfV QiKWfjisvYiv, Fij UciSrjKwvu fjLsv yup oLyuynv anoixovc ByjAov Xgyovo’i xai rovf 7r-pi tov Aavaov 

op|M.r,5=VTaj ofxoiMC sxiidzV cvvoixiac/i tYjV up^cnorUTYfV <r^eZov rctiv Trap’ ttoXscwv Apyo:, to, r? 

Touv Ko^x^v s5vo^ £V TO) TJovtw, xui TO TOGV louScocov uvu fjiS(TQv Apci^iu^ Kui ^ypiaj, oixicroit rivuc 
r,ptxYf^svTotc Trap’ eayrwv. — Lib. i. cap. 28. 

I iis^OTtoc (x?v ex TY,.; ^bpfjyiotg tTrayopcFvou Aaov sic ty^v air auroy xXrfi zKTlXV 1 laAOTOVVI^ffOV, 
Aavao’j hs ef AiyyTrrov. — Lib. vii, p. 321. 

§ Marmora t)xoii., ed. Oxon. lG7b. p. 160. 
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between them, and Danans Tearing the sons of Egyptus, by the inspir- 
ation of Minerva, prepared the first fifly-oared vessel, and embarking 
with his daughters fled from Egypt. ’ ^ So far, also, is /Eschylus from 
considering Danaiis to be the leader of a colony, that he describes him 
as a sup[)liant ; and his daughters, in the commencement of the tragetly 
of the Supplicants, thus express themselves : — 

Protoclor ol‘ the suppliant ! gracious Jovu ^ 

Look with an oyu ofpily on this train, 

Which iVoni the depths of Nile have sped 

Tlieir naval (‘iiterjirise. Tfiosc sacred fields, 

I'hat luirder on the Syrian wastes, we leave, 

Not by tile voice of jiubiic justice (lof)m'd 
For blood, but willino* fupjitivcs from youths 
Too near allied, who-se impious love wouUl raise 
Perforce tlie nuptial bed by us abliorr’d ; 

Soils of F.^yptus thi‘y. (Jur father Danaus, 

On whose authoi*ity we build our counsels, 

And strtmG;tlieu our abhorrence, ])luim\l these mensurt*s. 

And wrought us to this lionourabh' toil, 

To wing our .swill flight o’er tlic billou N main, 

And reach the shores ol’ Argos.” 

And in another j)lacc : — 

‘‘ The dashing oar, the swelling sail, 

That eaiiglil the llivouraliU* gale, 

JSaft* from the storm, nor I complain, 

\\"alted our frail bark o’er the main.”f 

* Apollotlori Pit)., lib. ii, cap. 1. 

t* I liave availed myseli’of Potter’s translation. The last fourverst^s, however, ^et iii so 
strangely translateii, tJiat I add the original : — 

llAara /x-v ovv re 

AofJioc^ a\oL cTTsyx^v, 

Ap^tigarov g’ sTrsgtI/s (Tov Trvoaic* 

TtXfDTac. V. — 1 3(). 

It hence semns very improbable, that, in the following lines ot Euripides, in Archelao 
(the only ones of this poet in whieli the name of Danaus occurs), tlie term a'xarf could iiave 
been intended to signify either the establishment of a colony, or the founding of a city : — 
Aavaof, 6 ttsvtsxovtu ^vyoerspuiv Trarr^p, 

NsiAoy Aittwv xaAAKTTOV ex y«iT)s vCoop' 

‘Oc sx gsAagSporoio 'JTXripouTCH poa: 

yijf, TjVix* av raxrj 
TsOpiTTTTOU OVTO5 &i’ a$hpot* 

EAdewv ss Apyoc cpxicr’ ttoAiv, 

llsAacryicora^ P aivogacrgsvoy? to Trpiv 
Acivaovc xotAsicrOixi vogov e9»jx’ «v’ *EAAa5a. 

Eurip. Opera, cd. Alusg. Lijis. 177f>, tom. ii. p. 
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Mr. Mitford has farther stated: “ With Ogyges, however, even rumour 
of events in Attica ceases till Cecrops became prince of the province, 
leading thither, according to the most received and probable accounts, 
a colony from Egypt.” But for this assertion JNIr. Mitford quotes no 
authority, nor can I discover any* * * § ; and, on the contrary, Apollodorus 
affirms, Ks^epo-^ aUTOxOwv, (TVf^Ouig sx^^v (Tuixoi av^fog km ^{.aKOvrog, tv^v i\r~iKr\v 
iCua-t^euTe Trpurog. 'J According, also, to the received system of chronology, 
Cecrops flourished about the year 1.'556 B. C., and Danaus arrived in 
Greece in 1.511 B. C. ; and it must, therefore, be evident, that any 
traditions relating to such remote times must be extremely dubious. 
But, comparing together all the indications of such events that occur in 
ancient writers, it cannot be denied, that the utmost which can be Justly 
concluded from them is, that some distinguished foreigners, with a few 
followers, may have migrated into Greece, and as far as individual in- 
fluence extended may have contributed to its civilisation J; ; but there 
is not the slightest proof that Egyptian colonies had formed any esta- 
blishments in that country in the sixteenth century before the Christian 
era. 

The modus operandi being thus not only disproved, but it being 
established on the authority of llerodoius himselfi that the gods existed 
in Greece ])reviously to the introduction o\' their names ^ from Egypt, it 

* In Weshelinm’s edition, liowever, oi* Diodorus Siculus, this note occurs in tom. i. p. : 
— “A Palnierii sententia nihil adinodum rcccdit Jo. Marsluiin, (’anon, Chron. [>. 1 1 1 . : VVr.s’, 
iuquif, memorat Diodorus^ Pvtcm Mencdlici patrenu ('lA’itorKM, (/ Krcchlhvnm : dtwdn'aitu 
(Wropis iiomrn ; locus cuini mutiliis rsl : sed /cs indicate tov yap llfTvjv tov Trarfpa rov 

fTTprxrsvo-uvTog * * {dcstnd noiiiiidla) * !^.avfpa;j AiyvTmov v7rapfavT«, ucrrirpov 

h.^YpY^(Ji TTOXtTciUC T£ /S^CTl Ail «$. S' UVTOV JiyrmTO;, Jsfd Ul rdi'/iS Uudc COilpOlCla Sliniy 

PcfcKS cJlim Ornci Jiliusy Krcrhthei regh nrpoSy ah /K;po Atheuis ])ulsas iti Phocidc coiiscnuit ; 
Cecrops aufau cl SiZyyjg cl rex Alhcnarwii. Caii et cuo ailstipultn’J’ adds Wesselinj^. 

t Bil). lib.iii. c. 14. 

If For instance, the estahlishinent of the Pluenician Cadmus at Thebes seems to have 
been a tradition so general)} credited in antitjuity, as to render it probable that this simple 
circumstance really occurn'd. Put that he either led a colony there, or was despatched by 
his fatlier in search ot his sister, who luul been carried away by Jupiter in tlic form of a bull, 
are events wliich cannot certainly command belief. 

§ But it is universally admitted by anc’e it writers themselves, and seems fully }>roved by 
inoderii researches, that the Tiaines oiThe E<ryptian and Grecian deities are totally dissimilar. 
Even on this point, tlierefore, not tlm slightest credit is due to the information given by 
Herodotus, L’Abhe Fouclier, however, mah^LS these very singular remarks: — II seroit 
ii souhaiter fjuTIcrodote nous eilt appris comment il avoit fait cette verification; on voit, il 
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must necessarily follow, that there are no grounds whatever for suppos- 
ing that the deities of [lomer and Hesiod differed in any respect from 
those which had been adored in ancient times by the Pelasgi. But 
Eusebius has affirmed, that “ the mythology of Greece consisted of 
nothing but excerptions and misconstructions of more ancient systems, 
as it was eviiiced not only by the opinions of the different historians 
whom he had cited, but by the very nature of the theology of the 
Greeks ; since there was nothing whatever domestic in their accounts 
of the gods, as these were derived entirely from the fables of foreign 
nations.” * No authority, however, quoted by Eusebius, justifies this 
unqualified conclusion ; nor has even Diodorus Siculus, on whom he 
principally relies, stated that Greece derived its religion from Egypt 
or from any other country. It is, at the same time, singular that, in 
ascribing this origin to Grecian mythology, Eusebius did not support 
his oj)inion by adducing instances of similarity or identity between it 
and other systems of polytheism. For it must be evident that the 
mere affirming that a certain god of one country was the same as a cer- 
tain god of another country, conveys no information whatever; and, 
on the contrary, in cases of such dissimilarity as exists between the 
names, figures, and symbols of the deities of Greece, Egypt, and Phoe- 
nicia, this dissimilarity must be prhnd facie strong presumption that 
such affirmation is unfounded. Nothing, consecjuently, could satisfac- 
torily establish the alleged identity, except sufficient proof that, not- 
withstanding this external difference, there still was such a resemblance 
between the actions, attributes, and characters of the two deities com- 


cst vrai, dv la conforniitD untre les noms F/Gjyptien.s v[ Ch’ecs tie ciiK‘l(|iie.s-iuies de ces 
divinilos. Pan ust iin iioni qiii pcul-utre passe sails alteration de rFygyjitien dans le Grec : 
Ilephaisto.s est jirobableruent Ic dieii F/gyptien Pthas ; on donne les ineincs noins a Latone 
el a Herciile (Leto, lleraklevs), soil (jiTon on parlc coinnie de divinites Cb’etjues on comme 
de divinites iygy})tiennes ; niais quel rajquni enlre Amoun vt Zrus, Osiris et Dionusos^ Isis et 
Diincfrr^ llorus et ApoUov^ Bouhastis el Artt'mis^ Taouih et licnnrs ^ II svroit ncaiimonis 
ti'mrrairr dr (hmirr nil (Irmriiti d voire hisloricv. flvoiqi^il sut^ avssi him qiir vovs^ qur res 
noms (Jr dimx v\woimt anenne rrssrinhlnucc srmsihlr^ iJ nr iaissr pas d' assure?'^ ajnrs loi miir 
crainrn^ qur Jrs noms di'S dii^ua: cirangrrs sont vrnus aiix Grrrs jdufiif dr rF/pyptc qur dr ioute 
autre nation'' ! ! — Meinoires de I'Acad. des Insc., tom. xxxiv. p. 481. 

* Pra‘p. Evan., lib. ii. cap. 1. 

K 
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pared together, as could leave no doubt but they wei*e one and the 
same. With regard, however, to these essential circumstances, Eusebius 
in the Praeparatio Evangelica is totally silent, nor, judging liom that 
work, does he appear to have possessed any accurate acquaintance with 
the religions of Egypt and Phoenicia ; and, consequently, his opinion 
rests on too insutheient grounds to admit of its being received as any 
evidence that the mythology of (ireece was of a foreign, and not of a 
domestic, origin. 

Had not, however, almost all writers, ancient and modern, united 
in a general conspiracy to dispossess the Pelasgi of that j)re-cminence 
amongst the people of antiquity, to which they ai’e so justly entitled, 
no doubt respecting the real origin of the tlrecian system of polytheism 
could ever have existed : for Mr. Mitford has stated with the greatest 
accuracy, that “ among the uncertain traditions of various hordes, who 
in early times overran this country the Pelasgian name is eminent. 
The name may be traced back into Asia : it is found in the islands ; 
and the people who bore it apj)ear to have spread far on the continent 
of Europe, since they are reckoned among the earliest inhabitants of 
Italy. It was very generally acknowledged, as the accurate and 
judicious Strabo assures us, that the Pelasgians were establisheil all 
over Greece, and that they were the first })eople who became powerful 
there. Consonant to this, we find every mention of the Pelasgians by 
Herodotus and Thucydides; from the former of whom we learn, tluit 
Pelasgia was once a general name for the country. Put a passage of 
the poet iEschylus concerning this people, for its antiquity, evident 
honesty, its probability, and its consistency with all other remaining 
evidence of best authority, appears to deserve particular notice. The 
Pelasgian princes, he says, extended their dominion over all the north- 
ern parts of Greece, together with Macedonia and Epirus, as far 
as the river Strymon eastward, and the sea beyond the Dodonean 
mountains westward.” f Mr. Mitford farther states, that “ it appears 

* To the expressions, however, hordes and ox'crmtming the countrij I object ; as, even from 
Mr. MitfoiTFs own slmwing, the Pelasgi couUI not have been a rude and barbarous peoj)le, 
nor the mere teni])onuy occu])ants of Greece. 

f History of (Treece, vol. i. p. 20. And yet Mr. Mitford maintains that the Greek nation 
derived its origin from a mixture of the Pelasgian, and [lossibly some other barbarous hordes, 
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from a strong concurrence of circumstances recorded by ancient 
writers, that the early inhabitants of Asia Minor, Thrace, and Greece 
were the same people. ... In the Grecian mythology we find continual 
references to Asiatic and Thracian stories ; and even in the heroic 
ages, which followed the mystic, the Greeks and Asiatics appear to 
have communicated as kindred people. Pelops, a fugitive Asiatic 
prince, acquired a kingdom by marriage in 1 Vloponnesus ; and Bellero- 
phon, a jjrince of Corinth, in the same manner acquired the kingdom 
of liVcia in Asia,. TTerodotus remarks, that the Lydian laws and 
manners, even in his time, very nearly resembled the Grecian ; and 
the J.ycians and Pamphylians were so evidently of the same race with 
the (i reeks, that he supposed them to he emigrants from Crete, from 
Athens, and other ])arts of Greece. The inhabitants of Thrace are not 
distinguished by Homer for that peculiar barbarism which afterwards 
characterised them ; apparently they were upon a level nearly in civilisa- 
tion with the other people around the iEgean.” * Bishop Marsh, also, 
remarks, “ By means of the data, collected in this chapter, we may 
trace the Pelasgi throughout the whole of Greece, and onward through 
Thrace to the Hellespont. The Cireek writers, as we have seen, repre- 
sent either Achaia or Arcadia as the ori^incU seat of the Pelasgi ; 
whence they arc supposed to have migrated to Thessaly, and from 
Thessaly to Thrace. The question hoxc the I’elasgi came to be the first 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus was easily resolved ()y making them ocvtc- 
Blit as we know that Europe was peopled from Asia, either 
the first settlers in Peloponnesus traversed the Aegean Sea, in which 
case (irecce might have been peopled from south to north ; or the first 
migration from Asia Minor to Europe was across either the Hellespont 


with colonics from Plnx iiiciii ami ; that amicKt continual migrations, expulsions, mix- 

tures of various hordes, and rovolnluuis of every kind, was iormed the most periect, copious, 
and harmonious language that ever existed ; and that, previously to Homer and Hesiod, the 
religious tenets of the (ireeks were totally vague, lloating about partially as tlu‘y liappencd 
to arise, or to be imported by fiireigners, particularly Egyptians. All which eireumstimees 
are clearly incompatible with the power and predominance which Air. Mitfbrd himself 
ascribes to tin' Pelasgi. 

History of Greece, vol. i. p. 52, 53. 

K 2 
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or the Thracian Bosphorus, in which case Greece was peopled from 
north to south. Now it is infinitely more probable that the first settlers 
in Thrace should have crossed the Hellesj)ont, where the land on one 
side is visible from the land on the other, and that Greece should have 
been peopled from Thrace, than that the first settlers in Greece should 
have come immediately across the ifEgean Sea, and have consequently 
embarked in Asia, without knowing that an opposite coast was in exist- 
ence. AVe may, therefore, fairly presume that Thrace was the first 
European settlement of the Pelasgi, and that they gradually spread 
themselves southward till they had occupied the whole of Greece. 
Indeed, Thrace was the original seat of Grecian song, and Grecian 
fable. Thamyris, who is said to have challenged the Muses, was a 
Thracian. So was ()rj)heus ; so was Musmus. And the mysteries of the 
Cabiri w^cre celebrated in Samothrace, belbre the temple of’ Delphi 
existed ” * 

Butwdth these indisputable facts bel’ore them.it seems most suipris- 
ing.that any writers could have sought for the origin of the peoj)le, lan- 
guage, and religion of Greece in any other country than Asia Minor. 
Still. more singular, if possible, must it appear, that so able and learned 
a historian as Mr. Mitford should, after impartially stating these facts, 
still adhere to a preconceived o[)inion which they so evidently contro- 
verted ; and that, instead of abandoning it, he should attempt to recon- 
cile the manifest contradiction that existed between the obvious Asiatic 
and the supposed Egy^ptian origin of Grecian mythology, by conjectur- 
ing that, among the earlif troubles of Egi/jd, some expelled nobles founded 
settlanents for themselves and their folloxcers of other classes, perhaps first 
in Asia Minor and Thrace, and ajlei'xi'urd, as Danaus and Cecrops, in 
Greece.^ No authority, of course, is ([uoted in support of the alleged 
establishment of Egyptian settlements in Asia IMinor and Thrace, nor 
any circumstances adduced in order to render such a supposition either 
probable or even plausible. But Mr. JMitford seems to have enter- 

* Horae Pelnsgicae, p. 12. To wliicli very learned work, aiul, I may be permitted to add, 
to my own work on tlic AJIiHilij of Liangmiges, I beg to refer for further ilhn^tration (»!' 
this point. 

t History of Greece, vol. i. p, 73. 
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taincd most extraordinary opinions with respect to the early peopling 
ol the world; for in another place he observes, “ But wc find strong 
reason to suppose that, in the early ages, the difference of language 
over Asia, Africa, and Euro])e, as far as their inhabitants of those ages 
arc known to us, was but a difference of dialect ; and that the people 
of Greece, I’hcenicia, and Egypt mutually understood each other.” * 
Here clearly appears that singular prejudice in favour of Hebrew being 
the primitive language of mankind, which necessarily involves the con- 
clusion that the world was j)eopled by the Hebrews, that has exerted 
such a p(!rnicious influence over ancient history, and rendered the 
ascertainment ol truth of far minor importance than the compelling all 
events related by ancient writers to accord not only with the accounts 
contained in tlu' Old Testament, but also with the inferences which 
have been deduced from them.f Chronology and history have been 
thus luinccessarily perverted under some mistaken notion that such 
perversion strengthened the evidences of the Christian religion ; and 
hence, in tracing the origin of the people, fho languages, and religions 
of ancient nations, an importance is given to Phcenicia and Egypt, 
which I’ests on mere gratuitous assumptions unsupported b^ any proof 
whatever.:!: 

* Hision of (lu‘ucc, vul. i. p. 93. 

f Bishop StilliiiofK’ct, in ()i*ii»;iiu‘s Sacra*, vol. i. p. 1-2., openly avow.s this systcan ; for he 
remarks: — Far lie it from me to tieroj^ato any ihin^jf I'ven from profme liisfoiiu'., wiiere 
llu‘y do not inlerlere with the sacred history of Scrijiture ; and it is certainly the best 
improvement oi* these to make them xaftrr to the saitcfnan/^ and to ^(*rYe as smaller 

stais to conduct us in our way, when we cannot enjoy the beneht of the grt aler of 

sacred liistoryf* 

] As an instance of the strange application to ancient history of the circumstances 
recortled in the Old 'I'estameiit, 1 may liere i|uote the following passages which occur in a 
Memoire of M. Gibert read at the Academic des Inscriptions on the Kith of Januarvi 1733 ; 
hut several late works })rove that the same system has still many advocates: — ,)e ne crois 

done pas (jifon puisse niisonnablement refuser de reconnoitre que le Ja|)et aieul de Dcmcalion 
est Japhet fils tie Noe, Or il s’ensuivra de la iiecessairement cjif Ocean, frere de Japet et 
auteur des Inachides, etoit un des freres de Japhet, suit .Sein, soil Gham, . . . On sent 
uisement (pie Torigine des Felasge.s, qui reconuoissoient les luaehidcs pour hairs autiairs et 
leiirs chefs, doit elre la meme (pie cede des Inaehides, piiisqifil ( st iialmvl que (hss colonies, 
(|iR* les Inaehides amenc'rtiiit avec oux, et avec lesqueiios ils s'etablirent et se inainl inrent au 
milieu des sauvages de la Greee, fussent dc meme pays d’ou ils sortoieiU. Les 

Pelasges etoieut done,- coiume eux, Syrieus, ou Pheaiclens, ou E^gyptiens.'’ — J\)m. xxv. 

p. r>—G. 
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It must, at the same time, be admitted, that the disappearance, in 
ancient history, of the Pelasgi, as a distinct people, is a most unaccount- 
able circumstance. But no writer, I believe, has ever ventured to 
assert that it was occasioned by their being expelled from Greece or 
exterminated by foreign colonists, or incor[)orated with them ; and the 
common opinion ascribes it, though evidently erroneously, to some 
internal occurrences in Greece itself. Their existence, however, their 
power and prcdoiniiiance, are most fully attested by ancient writers ; 
and had, consequently, their extinction been elfected by violent means, 
it must ha\X' produced such a revolution that it is impossible to sup^ 
pose that all memory of it emdd have become so obliterated as not to 
retain a place in ancient tradition. It must seem, therefore, most [)ro- 
bable that the name alone became, in some manner, superseded, and 
that the Pelasgi still continued, under some other appellation, to form 
the principal part of the Grecian people. It is at least evident, that in 
no ancient writer is there any explicit account of colonists having 
arrived in Greece * after it had been occu})ied by the Pelasgi, nor of 
any events which could possibly have subverted their dominion. But 
if it be admitted, on the authority of yKschylus, I ierodotus, Thucydides, 
and Strabo, that the Pelasgi once held the whole of (ireece, it cannot 
seem an improbable suppo.sition that this country may have, at one 
time, formed but a single kingdoinf, and that it subsequently became, 

* I have before (jiioted, from .Diodorus .Sieuliis and Strabo, the only two passages tliat 
can bear such a eoristruction, vv hic]i I can tliscover. Rut the first of these passages dt'peiul.s 
merely on the assertion ol tlie Egyptians, ami, l)eing nnsnpi)ortetl by any proof, cannot be 
considered as deserving ol the sliglitest crcilit; and with j'egard to die other, the term Xaov, 
use.d by .Strabo, is too indclinite and equivocal to admit of its being understood to signify 
a cokuiy. 

f This is ulfii-mcd by zl<ischylns in these verses: — 

Tou yjiyfvouf yap eift’ eyai 

Ivif llsXatryof, TYj; yjjc iXf^r^yeTrii. 

Lgo’j 6 avaxTUf suXoycuj ETr-'uvygov 
1 evi3{ JleXxirycuy r>;y Si napmuTxi 
Kai 7riX(rciv aictv, ?(’ AAyoj ep^irai, 
irpuacuy t?, Trpo; 'juvovto; ^Xiou xparoa. 

Opit^op-ai i'e rrjv ts lieppatSaiv p^Sova, 
ritvSou T5 TccTtixsiva, naioi/cuv wsXaf, 

Opt] T6 Atoiovaia" (rovT6/Ave: 8’ opo; 

Typa; ^aKa(rcrr\s' rm 8e xatreira xpctTce. Suppliers, V. 253 — 262. 
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either from partition amongst the princes of the royal lino, or from 
other causes, clividctl into a number of small states, which necessarily 
assumed distinct names, and that thus the general appellations of 
Pelasgia and Pelasgi fell into disuse. It is also indisputable that 
(rreece did not receive the name of Hellas, nor its inhabitants that ol' 
Hellenes, until long after the rrojan war ; and that, consequently, it 
could not be tlie Hellenes by whom the Pelasgic power was subverted ; 
for in the poems ol Homer, as Thucydides has remarked, tlie general 
name given to the Greeks is Danai, Argivi, or Ac/uiii, as the name 
Hellenes was not then known. To Jiccount, therefore, for the disap- 
pearance, in ancient history, of the Pelasgic name, it cannot be indis- 
pensable that the generally received opinion of their migration or 
expulsion Irom Greece, and subse(pient extinction, should be adopted. 
For the mere disuse of a name, when probable causes can be assigned 
for it, is not sulHcient to prove that the nation who bore it, particularly 
if that nation, like the Pelasgi, were powerful and predominant, had 
ceased to exist as a distinct people. Until, therefore, the manner by 
which the Ikdasgi were dispossessed of Greece, and the emigrants who 
replaced them, be distinctly pointed out, the only reasonable conclusion 
must be, that the (ireeks of Homer were actually the same people who 
had bee!i, in earlier times, distinguished by the name of Pelasgi.* 

But if the inhabitants of Greece from the earliest times known to 
tradition until the Trojan war were Pelasgi, with not the slightest 


* "Fhc accoiiiil of the Pclasjjji given by Dionysius Halicanuisseus is so inconsislenl an‘l 
improbable, that it eannot certainly deserve any attention ; for be describes them as a 
(irecian people of Peloponnesian origin, wlio experienced the greakest misfortunes, par- 
ticularly the migratory life Avliich they were obliged to lead, and llu‘ir })o^^es.sing no fixed 
abodes. But, notwithstanding, they established themselves in Thessaly, and held it for fi\e 
generations, where they enjoyed the greatest prosperity, until, in the sixth generation, they 
were coinjuered, and i‘ompelh*d to fly from the country in dispi*rsed bodies, by the Cureles 
and Iveleges, led by Dcuealion the son of Prometheus and CMymene, Dionysius thus 
contradicts every other ancient writer, and by ascribing the expulsion of the P(‘lasgi to 
Deucalion the son of Prometheus, wliich event must have taken place about loVf years 
B. (\, C()m})letely discredits his own narrative, as the existence of the Pelasgic power in 
Greece, at a subse(|iient ])eriod, semns to admit of no doubt. On what grounds, therefore. 
Lurcher, in his Chronologic d’Hu’odote, has adojiled this account 1 cannot understaud, as 
he adduces no other authority than tliat of Dionysius, in supjiort of it. 
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intermixture of foreign emigrants, except, periiaps, that occasioned by 
the Phrygian colony introduced by Pelops, and if tlie Asiatic origin of 
the Pelasgi cannot be controverted, it must necessarily follow that it 
was from Asia Minor through Thrace that Greece derived its religion, 
and not from Egypt, Phcenicia, or IJbya. Even ]\Ir. Mitford admits, 
that in Ihe Grecian miflliology we Jind continual references to Asiatic and 
Thracian stories; and the slightest acejuaintance with Grecian writers 
will clearly evince tliat, though some of them may have expressly or 
inferentially ascribed the origin of the Greek philosophy and religion 
to Egypt, still this opinion is always delivered in general terms, and 
never supported by any evidence, or even by a statement of the cir- 
cumstances on which it rests. The very writers, at the same time, who 
have originated this opinion, as Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, relate 
many facts which Indisputably prove the striking similarity that existed 
between the systems of polytheism which prevailed in Asia Minor and 
Greece. But if any authority be given to the poems of Homer, it 
must at once be admitted that, at the time when he lived, the mytho- 
logies of these two countries were precisely the same.* Tn tracing, 
however, the origin and affinity of nations, it may be assumed, as I have 
endeavoured to evince in a former work, that the distinct races of men 
now existing, had occupied previously to the age of Homer the countries 
which their descendants still inhal)it ; or, if changes have therein sub- 
sequently taken place, these are sufficiently indicated l)y history. In 

* In the fourth book of the Iliad, Homer ascribes these words even to Olvmpian 
Jupiter : — 

For know, of all the numerous towns tliat rise, 

Beneath th<‘ rolling sun and starry skies, 

Which gtnls have raised, or earth-bf)rn men enjoy, 

None stands so dear to Jove as sacred Tro3\ 

No mortals merit more distinguished grace 
Than godlikt‘ Priam, or than Priam’s race. 

Still to our name tlieir liecatombs ex])irt*, 

And altars blaze with unextinguish’d fire. 

And in the twentieth book, tlie Trojans are assisted by tliese deities : — 

In aid of Troy Latoua, Plia'bus came, 

Mars fiery-helm’d, and tlie laughter-loving dame, 

Xanthus, whose streams in golden currents flow, 

And the chaste huntress of the silver bow. 
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order, therefore, to ascertain the real nature of the religion which, in 
ancient times, ])revailed in Asia Minor and Crreece, it becomes neces- 
sary to distinguish most carefully between the account given of it by 
Homer and 1 lesiod and the innovations introduced into it in later 
times. For, on instituting a comparison between Grecian and Himhi 
mythology, it must be ol)vious that, as the latter had received its pre- 
sent form previously to the age of Homer, all subsequent innovations in 
the former, such as the orgies of the mother of the gods and of Ilac- 
chus, ought to be altogether excluded*'; and that the comparison 
ought to ix'st entirely on the cxnct state in whicli the (irecian religion 
apj)cars clearly, and without any hypothetical assumptions, in the poems 
of' Homer and Hesiod, or in any earlier traditions that may have been 
preserveil. 

It is, however, equally evident tiiat these jioems do not afford any 
certain information respecting the origin of the Grecian system of 
polytheism, or the ])rinciplcs on which it was founded; and that all 
which has been subse(iuently written by ancient authors, in explanation 
ot' these circumstances, is so obviously rendered subservient to some 
I'avonrite o))inion or system, that its accuracy becomes extremely ques- 
tionable. Yet i\Ir. iMitford remarks most singularly, that “ the very 
early inhabitants of Greece had a religion far less degenerated from 
original purity. To this curious and interesting f'act abundant testi- 
monies remain. They occur in those poems of uncertain origin and 
uncertain date, but uiKjucsl ionably of great anlicjuity, which are called 
the poems of Orpheus, or rather the Orphic poems ; and they are found 
scattered among the writings of the philosophers and historians. All 
the Grec'k philosophers were aware of tlie recent nature of that religion 
which in their time was popular. f Flato, among his doubts about the 

* IVIr. Piiviu* lins reiiuirkotl : — As theruis no nicntioiu howt vor, of any of llu’ 

nivstic deities, nor of’ any of tin* rito.s with which they wore worshif)})ed, in any of the 
genuine [ifirts either oi the Iliad or Odyssey, nor any trace t)t the symbolic style in any of 
the works ol’ art deseribed in them, nor of allegory or enigma in the fables wliieh adorn 
them, we may lairlv presume that both the rites ot initiation and the worshi[) oi Hatchiis 
are of a later period, and were not generally known to the Cireeks till after the composition 
of these poems/' — Inquinj into the Si/mb, Lan^,^ part i. sect. 22. 

f Mr. Mitlbrd, however, in deriving it from Egypii fnid ascrilnng its introduction to 


L 
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ancient stale of things, declares an opinion that, in the early ages, the 
sun, moon, stars, and earth had been the only objects ot religious 
worship in Cireece, as they were still in his time, he adds, in most ot 
the barbarous nations.”* But with respect to the Orphic poems, 
M. de la Barre has very justly observed ; — “ JSlais rexamen leur est 
infiniment desavantageux ; puiscpi’d y decouvre un melange inonstrneux 
d’idees philosophiqnes qui sc croisent, et (pii n’ont pas plus de rap- 
port entre dies qn’avcc la religion commune, tpii ne laisse pas de s’y 
trouver par tout. C’est la en effet qu’Herculc est tout a la this le pre- 
mier des etres qui a paru, lie de lui-meme et production d(' la teric, 
cclui (pii porte autour de sa tete I’Amour et la Nuit, et celui aussi 
dont Ic bras delivra la terre des scelerats qui troubloient la trampiillile 
ique. C’est la encore (pie, suivaut je ne sais (pielles idees, I’an est 
le monde entier, dont le ciel, la terre, la mer, et le ten eternel sent les 
membres ; et ([ue, suivaut les idees (Ti'ccpies, (^’est im dieu (pii court 
les forets, qui sc cache dans les antres, qui se plait a faire peiir, ii s’(;n- 
tretenir avec I’ccho, ii danser avec les nymphos. Pan apres tout n’esl 
devenu le monde qu’au dejiens du ciel, a (jui cette (jualite avoit etf; 
conferee auparavant. Jupiter est represente ici comme rauteur de Ja 
nature, celui (pii a produit la terre, la mer, et tout ce quo les cieux 
enserrent ; il est, dit-on, le commencement et la iin de toutes choses ; 
et tout do suite on lui donne pour femme Junon, consideree simplenu'ul 
comme J’air. II me paroit d’ailleurs assez plaisant de voir <pie Blu'a 
soit dans un hymne fille de Protogone et mere do ciel, et (pic dans un 
autre hymne le ciel soit son pore.” f 

But it may be contended that, notwithstanding their inconsistency 
and incongruity, these poems still contain indications of the real nature 
of the Grecian religion in its primitive state. Nor would such a sup- 
position be inadmissible did the hymns ascribed to Orpheus exhibit 
the faintest outlines of the forms and characteristic features of the 



coloiiit\s anterior to Dai urns, gives it an antiquity exceeding J511 years H. C., and conse- 
quently 1100 years before the lime of Herodotus and Plato. 

* History of Greeccj vol. i, p. 69. 
f Mcnioires de I’Acad. des Ins., tom. vi. p. 28. 
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difTorcJit deities to whom tliey are addressed ; or the slightest exposi- 
tion of the opinions which were entertained respecting them by their 
worslnj)[)ers : but, on the contrary, not the slightest trace of those pecu- 
liar modes of thinking on religions subjects, by which men in an early 
state of society are distinguished, can be discovered in them ; nor do 
they in any manner allude to that adoration of the sun, the planets, 
and the eleimmts, in which idolatry most probably originated ; nor do 
they even contain in their numerous epitliets any reference to the 
actions and functions which were no doubt at one time ascribed to 
each of these deities. These poems, therefore, afford no proof of the 
inhabiliints of Greece having been in early times less addicted to poly- 
theism than tiiey were in later ages ; and even Cudworth has most nnsuc- 
cessfully ('xerted his ingenuity and erudition in order to give a more 
spiritual character to that material religion which is described by 
Homer and Hesiod. Nor do the works of these poets convey any 
knowicalge of its original nature; for, judging from the religious prin- 
ciples predominant in t!u' human mind, it must be evident that the 
Homeric deities could never have become tlie objects t)f worship, 
unless far different attributes than sucii as ap|)ear in the Iliad had 
been at first ascribed to them." The graduallv forgetting the exist- 
(‘Dce and omnipotence of one supreme Being is conceivable; but that 

* L’Abbu Foiu lior very justly remarks: — ‘‘11 est vrai cjiie les dieiix ti’l loniere >()iU 
dt‘s elrts Ifieii etranges. S’iJs out la sublilU', riinmurtalite, hi puissaiiee, el le.s 

a|)auai>x‘> tjui les disliiii^Tient |)liysi(|ueinent des niurtels, ihs stint le ])liis souvt*nt an dessous 
des honunus (jui se pitjueut de seiitiincns et de vertn. Divises d'inltn et, livri\s aiix factions, 
aglU's ]>ar la liaVne, par la jalousie^ t t par de.s passions encore })liis de.sbonorantt's ; tiers et 
bfis, drdai^iuaix et rainpans, feroces el voluptiieiix. Jupiter, leur chef, nevaiUc (lue sa forc<\ 
et ne })arh que <rordr<'s absolus: il menace, il punit, et m* se i'ait jioiiit aimer. Si par nn 
mouveiuent <le ses noirs sourcils il ebranle le ciel, la lerre, el les enfeis, ses discours 
nhuinonceiu point la D-randi'm* et la inajeste dii roi des dieux. I'yran brutal, (ju’aucune loi 
lu* letlent, il ne met aueune borne a ses desirs tlfrenes. Ia‘s p;rands do son einjiire, ses Ireros 
oil ses tmlans 1(‘ crait^iu nl, inais le deiestent, et ne ilissiinnlent point, memo eii sa presence, 
ce (]ifils })i‘nsent de ses injustes caprices. jNIinerve t llt'-meme n\‘st giiere jiliis sai»i‘ tpie les 
autiT's, et ^ onus nh'st qtf line infamc })rosUtuee. Kst-ii vrai.seinblabU*, dira-t-on, i|ue les Civecs, 
an tem})s (rilomerts ailoras.sent des dieux eontre h'sqiu'hs, malDTc It'ur supta'iovite reconnue, 
les heros de rilifideet de l’Ody.ssee vomi.s.seiil impunemenl des imprecations ? Kt moi je dis, 
il est eiicoie nioins vraisemblabh* qii’iiii beau genie, <jui comioissoit si bit*n Ie.s decences et 
Ic prix de la vertu, cut jirodint de pareils dieux siir la scene, s’ils ifeusseiil pas etc le.s dieux 
de sa nation. ’’ — JSh'nu dc P Acad, des tom. xxxv. p. I!J. 
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mankind should at once transfer their adoration from him to deities, in 
whom the excellence of the divine nature was scarcely perceptible, is 
utterly improbable. Nor, even on tlie supposition that the notion of 
divinity has been acquired by man through the means of his own 
reason, can it be credited, that human pride would have ever acknow- 
ledged as gods beings whose (jualilies and j)owers so little exceeded the 
capacities aiul energies of mere mortals. It must therefore be con- 
cluded that the poems of Homer and Hesiod, the only works now 
extant whicii contain an account of the (Grecian mythology, as it existed 
about 900 years before Christ, are obviously inadequate to convey an 
accurate knowledge of its origin and the principles on which it was 
founded ; and such otlu'r data as have been preserved are too liable to 
doubt, to admit of any determined and unquestionable o])inion being 
formed from them, with respect to the real nature of" this system of 
polytheism. 

For it will no doubt be admitted that, in a discussion concernin'^ 
the popular mythology of (Irecce, the opinions of philosopliors, and the 
dogmas that may have been taught in the mysteries, ought not to be taken 
into consideration. As, however, Orpheus is the individual to whom 
the introduction of religion into (ireece is in goaieral attributed^', it 
would be desirable to ascertaiji both the age when he lived, and the 
nature of the doctrines which he inculcated: but on these points the 
utmost diversity of opinion exists. It nevertheless semns to b(' 
admitted that Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, and conse(]uently 
flourished about thirty or forty years before the si('ge of Troy. In 
which case it must follow that, as the Telasgi had occupied Greece long 
before this date, it could not have been from them that its inhabit- 
ants received the religion wliich prevailed in the time of Hontbr ; imr 
could they have learned it from the Egyptian t;olonists who are sup- 
})Osed to have arrived in that country in the sixtecaith century before 

* J3ruckor reiiuirks : — Non vero suo tanto nomine per omnia ora volituvit Orpheus, sed 
imprimis propter iirsignia in Onecos nuu’ita, ini roil uetis religione, arlibus, i‘l disciplinis, 
(juibus mores lerc»s ad liumanitutem reduxil, immortalem fumam bonoremque eonsecutns 
est. Quod si enim (inecos audinuis, nulla lore scientla, (jnam OvcTci Orjiheo non debeant, 
adeo ut koh ei Iribuit epigramma vetus.” — IJisL Vrii, PhiL^ vol, i. p. 377. 
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the Christian era. Is it, liowcver, at all probable that Greece rcmaineil 
in that rude, uncivilised, and unsettled state, which is described by 
Thucydides, until only forty years before the sie^c; of Troy ? The 
poems of Homer most assuredly contain ample evidence to the con- 
trary ; and it cannot, therefori', but Sveem most j)robablc that to Or[)heus 
the Argonaut must have been ascribed the eminent merits of some 
more ancient poet. Since, also, the early civilisation of Asia jMinor, 
the Asiatic descent ol the I’elasgi, their tem^iorary residence in Thrace, 
and their subsequent predominance in Greece, are facts which cannot 
be justly disputed, it must be concluded that tliey were not at the timi’ 
ol their migration rude and barbarous men, as they are in general repre- 
sented, but, on the contrary, that they were lully acquainted with the 
arts, learning, and religion ol‘ their mother country. It is, therefore, 
obviously in the period of their first establishment in Thrace that 
'fhainyras, Orpheus, and Musmus must have flourished • ; though it is 
])ossil)le that in later ages other poets may have assumed their distin- 
guislu'd names. 

With respect, however, to the doctrine taught by Orpheus, this 
subject has been so fully and carefully examined by llrucker, that faither 
empiiry seems unnecessar\ ; and 1 shall, in consequence, avail myself 
of his learned researches for the purpose of explaining it. f AVe there- 
fore think it most probable, observes Brucker, that the following were 
the opinions respecting God which were expressed by Orj)heus, or 
rather by the Orphic th(‘ology, as no undoubted works of Orpheus 
have been ju'eserved until our times ; — 

I. Before the creation of the world (jod was united with matter 
in such manner that in Him were contained all things that are, or have 
been, or shall be ; aiul thus from all eternity did all forms remain con- 
cealed in his essence. 

II. At a fixed time God separated matter from himself; and thus 
gods, goddesses, the sun, moo!), stars, and all that is, were produced. 

* ( lemons Aloxamlrimis, Strom, lil). i. p. 13!)., .states tliat Orpheus and Miisajus lived 
in the time ol Acrisius, who flourished ahout ‘200 years before the 'trojan war. 

f Hist. Crit. Philosophiie, vol. i. I’rom j>. 38G to 400: but I have merely availed nu '■ell 
ol the substance ol Brueker’s remarks. 
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III. By the laws of emanation, therefore, all things participate in 
the essence oi’ (iod, and are the parts and members of (lod, and 
nothing is devoid of the divine nature. * 

IV. As every part, therelbre, ol' the universe participates of the 
divine nature, each part may be justly considered to be a god. 

The essence of God, thus ))rocecding from him, and being 
present in all things, is the sole power which governs this world, f 

VI. Hence, as all things are not only from (xod, but also in God, 
an infinity of gods must be admitted. 

VII. These gods are tjo be worshipped, because it is impossible for 
human nature to comprehend the Supreme God, who is concealed, 
invisible, and unknowable. 

VIII. No image of God ought to be formed, since he is diffused 
throughout the universe, and the universe, therefore, is his only proper 
image. 

IX. Since all things have proceeded from God, they will all return 
unto him ; and this reunion will be the highest state of beatitude which 
the ])ious can attain. 

X. But many purifications must take place before the soul can be 
so ])urified as to admit of its returning to that source from which it 
emanated. 

If, adds Brucker, these Orphic opinions respecting the nature of God 
be admitted, and all Platonic be rejected, they will appear to 

be wonderfully consistent ; and will thus, by affording a probable and 
rational exposition of the Orj)hic theology, reconcile the conflicting 
accounts given of it by ancient authors. 

From the preceding remarks, the opinion entertained by Orpheus 
resj)ecting the soul may be easily ascertained. For, if the soul, as well 

* It will be observed that tin.- first and latter parts of’ this ))aragi’aph arc contradictory, 
if emanation nietin tlie separalion of the thinji emanated from its source; because, if the 
universe and all that it contains are merely parts and members of God, it must necessarily 
Ibllow that no sejtaration has taken jtlace, iind that, consequently, the universe remtiins one 
undivided and eternal God. 

f J do not cletirly understand this paragraph, as the term esseniia seems to he employed 
in an unusual maimer. Iho original is, — “Esse Dei essentiam, qum ex eo efflux it, in 
omnibus I’ebiis praisentem, eamque vim uiiicam et ]irmsidem esse mtindi, qiiic omnia 
gubernat.” 
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as all other things, emanated from God, it must necessarily follow, that 
it will not perish, hut be again absorbed in the divine nature. It can- 
not, therefore, be doubted but that Orpheus considered the soul to be 
immortal, and capable of enjoying beatitude after death. [That the 
metempsychosis, also, was taught by Orpheus, seems un(|ucstionable ; 
as it is a necessary consequence of the doctrine which maintains the 
reunion, after the requisite purification, of the soul wdth God, its 
primeval source.] 

It is, however, impossible, observes Brucker, to divest entirely the 
Orphic theogony of that allegorical veil by which it has been concealed, 
and to exhil)it it in its original unsophisticated state : but alter an 
attentive comparison of tlifibrent authorities, the following appears to be 
the most probable account r)f it ; — I'his universe, ami all that it contains, 
were created by one supreme, self-existent, and eternal Being, who first 
originated d'ime, then Ether and Chaos. From the union of these 
two principles. Ether and (^haos, was protluced an iniincns(i egg, 
which, b(‘ing hatched by Night, opened in two parts, ironi the iq)per 
ol‘ which was i’ornied the heaven, and from the lower the lairth. From 
this egg also arose a b(‘ing in the form of a dragon, having, besides its 
own head, that of a lion, and a god* [by whom the elements of this 
universe were arrangi'd]. But, remarks Brucker, it is unnecessaiy to 
insist upon the dilferent ojnnions which have bi'cm cx])icssed lespect- 
ing this iriinorp/toiia being; because it is evident that Oipheiis iield 
that God first produced two principles, the active and passive, or Ether 
and Chaos, possessing the (pialities of light and darkness ; anil that, by 
their union and agitation, assisted by the energy of God, was formed 
the matter from which this universe was produced f ; the more ethe- 

« Cmlworth is greatly scanilaliscil by the inoiliielion olThis being; tbr he observes 
“ And here we ntay take notice ot the monstrosity and exttavaganiv o1 Oij)1kuss lanty, 
Iron, what Dan.ascius and others tell ns, Unit he made one of his i.rinciples to be 
xKfotXxi tyorru. vpoani-puxuixi rixupov xsti Xeavrog, sv fiea-a. Ss Ssou irpoa-aivov, kxi ■nj.px . a 

dragon having Ihv h, fuh hath of a hall and a Iwn, and in tin- midst thejaa- <;t a go, I. xetm 
-wings upon his stioaldcrs." — Intcllrctnal Si/sfi-ni, book i. eluij). t. sict. 1 ... 

f As the th'iihic opinions on this sui.ji'et ai e ot the g.-ealest important e, onmstitu mg a 
compuri-son between the (J reek and llintlu .-eligions, I atid Ctidworth’s aeeom.t ol then., 
who remarks: — “ Which may be further niauifesled Rom that epitome ol tie ipi ‘ 
doctrine, made long since by Timotheus the chixmograplier in his C osinopa i.i. 
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real parts of wliicli being separated, according to the laws of motion, 
from the more dense, formed the heaven, and the latter subsiding 
formed tlie earth ; and from the union of the heaven and earth were 
})roducetl the gods. So far Ihaicker : but, if Orpheus acknowledged 
tliat this universe was created by God, and that all things arc not only 
from (iod, but also in God, it seems highly improbable that he should 
have ascribed the origin of the gods to the union of the heaven and 
tin? earth ; and, theref’ore, though Brucker has not been able to dis- 
cover in ancient writers anj^ other account of tlu' Orphic theogony, it 
may be reasonably doubted whether this \vas the opinion which was 
actually entertained by Orpheus. 

A remarkable account, also, of the creation has been preserved in 
these verses of Aristophanes ; — 

Xao; Vji'^ Kc<i NUjT, i'.pegcg re [JLeXocv TTf^coiov^ zai ev^:vg' 

d , evo'' cv/ cupavee rji* Ep:-£f/U? 5 bv cc7t6if:rjcri 
'J'r.Tc/ 7r^ti)ri0'T0v J .riVBjjLiov Nl/,j yi ^eAxi'c-TTrepo; urA\ 

K(? on 7:i^iTO\)\ouBV(X.; ^^XacriBv Ef.ojg o ito'uuv'jc^ 

'LtiXCcc'V ISc'T V 7TTS^\jy0lV B.XCOg CCVBt^U'KSO'i diVUiC. 


ill tYdrciius niut Liischii Chronica, and inipcHectly scl down by Saidas (ujion tlie word 
Oqdiens) ns his own, or witliout nuntioniii^ (]i(‘ autlior's name: — KJ too 

K 0 (rfji.co 0 aiOr;^, ijtto tov /'W’n7 o/ (ill the Tlthcr TiiY/'.s' iiKulc h\f ih)((^ and ajtv)' tin' 

Fjhrr a Chaos ; a dark and drradlhl ni^Fl t lien cover] n<;‘ all under the w hole Lthei*. ^rj/^-aivcov 
ryju vuKTOL TTporefizUiiv, Orpficas hcrclnj suith Timotliciis, that inyht ivus sciuo) to 

day^ or (hat llu‘ world had a lieginnint^. VnpYfXw^ ev rjj uuto^j fx^fcrc*, «}:«TaA>j7rrov Tiv« xut 
7ruv7CA)v ^TTSprarov sivui^ TrpoysytcrTipov n kui CY^pi.iOvpyov aTravroJV, kui u^tov to’j udjipoc^ xai ttuvtoov 
bid a^nfiv rov ai^^pu. Tic having du'Jaccd^ aho^ in his iwplication^ that there tcr/.s a certain incoin- 
prehensiblc Beiiaj^^ Xihieh \.i'as the hipi^hest and oldest of all Ihinp^s^ and the mat er of everp thiiaj^ 
even of the Kthcr itself] and of all thinp^s andtT the Ether, Tbit tlie earth bein^ then 
invisible by reason ol‘ the darkness, a li<;'ht breaking out through the Inllier, illuminated tlie 
whole creation. This light being said by liiiu to be that highest ol all Beings (before 
mentioned), wdiicli is called also counsel and life. Taur« tu rpia ovogara (to use iSuidas his 
W'ords liere) poay Ctvvapov uTTs^yuTO, koh kv xpurog rou '6r(fXioupyov TravTcwv -J^cov, rov 7ri<vra sk rou 
QVTog TTOLpcnyciyovTog sic to sivui, 17/ese three 7 iames in Orpheus (light, counsel, anil life) 
dcdariiyy one and the same Jarre and j,oxver (J‘ that (lod^ \eho is the mater oj alt, and \dto 
jirodueeth all things out of nothing into being, tc7/c//?cr visible or invisible. To conclude witli 
Tiliiotheus, ‘O 5s u\>rog Op^svg ev tj; auroy avverct^sv, in Ciu rcov uvtcov rpiujv ovoy^aTctiv poac 

^soT'YjTog, ru Trctvnx. syevsTo, koli Awto^ sem tol wolvtu. And the same Orpheus in his bout' declared, 
that all things were made by one Godhead in three names, and that this God is all Ihings, — 
Intellectual System, book i. cliaj). 1*. sect. 1 7. 
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OJrcf Sb Xaet 7rT£j:o6!^Tt fjityBig kutoc Taprapov sopuuy 

EueoTTBUcrsif yei^og 'i^usT^pcv^ ytai Trpcorov ocwiyocysv eg <pojg, 

Ucorepov ov7c vjv yevog udocv'^rctw^ Trpiv Ep^'g ^wepti^ev otTravrot-* 
Svptpciyvuuevo'v h’* erepcov erepoiCy yever cvpyvog^ coyteocvog re^ 

yri^ iroLvrm 7 e S'ewi/ pcotzapcov yzvog y^BiTov. Avesy V. 695 — 703. 

At first there xeas naught but chaos and night, sable darkness and 
the deep abijss ; nor earth, nor ether, nor heaven existed then. At length 
the blach-xcmged Night px'odueed in the unbounded expanse of darkness a 
xcondrous egg, from xchieh, after the stated time xcas run, issued Love, the 
desired bp all, resplendent, and adorned xdlh golden xcings, xchieh he 
fluHered gladlp o'er the deep profound. This Love uniting xcifh nocturnal 
Chaos in the xcide abpss produced our race, and first brought all things to 
light. Lor, until Love had exerted his poxcer, nor gods nor men existed ; 
but then, the elements of things combining together, xcerc produced the 
heaven, the earth, the ocean, and the immox'tal race of the blessed gods. 

This (loscription C’udvvorth considers as an “ atheistic creation of 
the world, o-ods and all, out of senseless and stupid matter, or dark chaos ; 
as the only orioinal numen ; the perfectly inverted order of the universe.” 
But, in adverting- to the ITindu mythology, it will perhaj)s appear that 
the Love here described was intended to represent a hypostasis of the 
supreme Being ; and that, to render this account complete, tlie first 
|)art of that of Orj)heus ought to be added to it. Tims the belief in 
the creation oftlie universe by one self-existent (lod, either directly or 
through the medium of another divine power proceeding from himself, 
will remain unaffected. * 

In the theogony, however, of Hesiod, no mention occurs either of 
the mundane egg, or of a supreme Being ; and whether or not he 
ascribed the origin of the universe to a first cause must de})end entirely 
on the meaning given to the equivocal word ys^sre. For, if it cannot 
here sigtiify xcas produced, and if the construction restricts its meaning 
to Xicas (of which I am not a sufficient judge), it must be evident that 
Hesiod derives the production of all things from four independent 
principles, Chaos, the Earth, Tartarus, and Love. But, as he invokes 
the muses in a preceding verse to inform him how the gods and the 

M 
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earth originated, it may seem more consistent with the sense of the 
verses (juoted in the note to suppose that Hesiod intended to intimat(‘ 
that Chaos, the Earth, Tartarus, and Love, were successively created 
by a supreme Being, whom he has not thought it reejnisite to mention. 
Such an omission as this, however, either in these or in any other 
verses, is certainly not a sufficient ground Ibr inferring that the poet 
denied the existence of (lodl ; hut, as Cudworlh remarks, “ it was a 
most ancient and in a manner imiversally received tradition amongst 
the Pagans, that (he cosmogonia, or generation ol‘ the world, took its 
fii’st beginning from a chaos ; this tradition having been delivered down 
from Orpheus and Linus by Hesiod and Homer ; acknowledged by 
E])icharmus ; and embraced by Thales, Anaxagoras, Plato, and other 
philosophers who were thcists.”:|; It has, however, been seen that 
Orpheus ascrilx'd the origin of chaos to the supreme Being ; Init perhaps 
according to the more prevalent opinion chaos w'as considered to have 
been self-existent and uncreated. Ovid, at least, considers it as such 
in the following verses : — 

Ante mare el tellii.s, et, quod legit omnia, c(x*lum, 
l^nus era! lolo nalura* vullns in orhe, 

Qiiein dixere C'lmos; rudis indigestaejue moles; 

Nee quic(|ujun, nisi pondus iners: coiigestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semiiui naTtm. 


* IItoi /xev TTpcjuTio-Tot Xaoc ysv=r\ avTotp sTrstTot 
Tctt^ supva-Ts^voc^ 7r«vr«/V aisi 

AOuVCtTCtiV, ol S^orjj-I KUpVj VipOsVTOg OXfJfXTTW^ 
lccpTa.pci t’ r^epoevrci eupuoiieirjj, 

He-’ Epc/j^, Thco^oiiia^ v. 116 — 120. 

f Cudworlh remarks: — “ But Hesitur.s Theogonia, or generation of gods, is not to be 
understood universally neither, but only of tljc inferior gods, that Zsyc, or Jii})iter himself, 
being to be excepted out of the number of them, whom tlie same llesiod, as w'ell as Honier, 
makes to be the father of gods, as also king of them, in the.se words : 

Aurof yup iroLVTm fiotcriXsvg xa/ xoipavog eerriv 

AOavarwv.” Iniellcdual System^ book i. chap. \\ sect. ID. 

The (juqtalion does not fully support the remark; but Homer’s irurrip uvdpoiv ts bsm re 
will be in the recollection ol* the reader; and the same ex))re.ssion occurs in Hesiod, as for 
instance in the .^6lh verse of tlie Epyu xoct 'llf^epui; — 

'ilg gx d* sysX<x(r(rs Trurrip uvlp'j)v ts bswv rg. 

f Intellectual System, book i. chap. 4. sect. 14. 
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Nulhis aclinic nuiiulo pncbebaf luniiiia Titan; 

N(x- nova cresceiulo rt'parabat cornua Plarbc ; 

Nec circ'umtiiso peiulebat in acre tclliis, 

Poiulia’ibus librala snis ; ncc bracliia iongo 
Marginc terra rum poi*r(*xcral Ampliitritc. 

Qua(jU(‘ l\jit tellus, illic t‘t pontus ct acr : 

Sic oral in.'.labilis tell us, innabilis unda, 

Lncis egens acr. Nulii sua Ibniia inancbat. 

Obslabalqiie aliis aliiid : quia corporc in uno 
b'rigida ])ugnabant calidis, limncnlia siccis, 
jMollia cum duris, sim* ponderc habentia pondus. 

1 lain* DiMis, ct mclior litem Naliira diremit. 

Xam ccrlo tca ras, et terris abscidit undas; 
l^l li(juidum spisso secrevil ab acre ca'lum. 

In tliese circumstances anlecedenl to the proiUiction ot the gods, 
the I'esemblancc to a tradition wliicli has been prevalent amongst all 
peo|)le from time immemorial is obvious. But, in whatever manner the 
heaven, the earth, and the sea, are supposed to have originated, the 
(U*riving, as the (ireek mythology did, from their union the immortal 
and always existing gods is so extravagant an opinion, that it is im- 
possible to conceive the mode of thinking or reasoning whicli could 
have suggested it. It is at the same time so incompatible with the 
religious sentiments inherent in the human mind, that it may justly be 
concluded that, from some causes now undiscoverable, the traditionary 
account of the tlirther progress of the creation after the heaven and the 
earth were formed, had Ix'en forgotten, and that the first (Trecian theo- 
gonist had supplied the deficiency in this al)suril mannei’. Ihe Oiphic 
system, however, has been so impei’fectly preserved, that what his 
doctrine on that subject really was cannot be ascertained, and the 
speculations of later philosophers are too (piestionable to admit ot their 
being received as authority for determining the nature of the opinions 
which may have been prevalent in remote antiquity. Plato, also, in 
his Cratylus, supposes that the first inhabitants of Greece acknowledged 
no other gods than the sun, the moon, the earth, the heaven, and the 
stars ; and yet in his Timaeus he defends the tradition according to 

» (’uuld the f()llc)wiii<r have been tlic real opinion of Plato ?— Se ra-v 
tiirnv xai yvtavut rtjv ysvs<riv, >! xa5’ rift-ci;' trsKrxeov be rot: sifir;xo(XiV sfivpoo'hy, exyovoi; /i.v 

diwv outriv, (US <rxf(us Ss mu rous ocutcuv vpoyovous eiSoiro* stSuvetrov ouv Bsiev voktiv xwktt.iv, 

M 2 
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which the Heaven and the Eartli were tlie parents of tlie Ocean and 
Tethys, from whom were born Phorcys, Kronos, and Rhea, and from 
tlie last two Zeus and Hera, and their cognate gods. Nor do the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod contain any indications from which the 
real origin, attributes, and characters of the (Grecian deities could be 
justly inferred ; for in these poems it is obvious that not one of them 
is distinguished by a reference to those peculiar actions and functions 
by which the gods of other countries have been always characterised. 

But, if the origin ascribed to tbe gods be so incongruous, the man- 
ner in which man was suj)posed to have been (“realed is, if possible, still 
more ridiculous. Because, according to the popular opinion as stated 
by Apollodorus, it was not to the supreme Being, or to Ju})iter, that man- 
kind were indebted for their existence ; but to Prometheus, one of the 
Titans, who formed the first man from a mixture of clay and water. 
On this point, however, Ovid expresses his doubts : — 


Sanctiiis his iuiinial, nientisqiic capacius alta* 
Deeral aclhiic, ct cjiiod dominari in ca'U'rn posspt. 
Nalus homo tibt. Sivc hiinc divino semiiie fecit 
lilt! opifex renim, iinindi melioris origo : 

JSive reccTbs ttfllii.s, scdncUHjue mipor ah alto 
iluhere, cogiiati retinebat .semiiia cadi. 

Quam .satii.s lapeto, niistam lliivialjbii.s undi.s 
Fiiixit in effigieiii modcrantum cuncla dconim. 


But Pausani<as, about A. I). 170, saw, near the town of Panopeus in 
Phocis, the remains of the clay from which the whole race of man had 
been formed by Prometheus, the smell of which was still very like that 
of a human body.* This subject, however, is not, I believe, touched 
upon in the works of Homer, Hesiod, or the tragic poets ; but a grave 
historian, Diodorus Siculus, thus explains the origin of things : — “ At 


xaiTfp ctvev rs ukotodv Kcti avayxaictiv uttoCsi^soov XsyovtriVf aX>/ oixsiu (pucrxovo’iv anotyysWeiv^ 
€itofi€vov§ TO) vofxco Tna-TiuTzov, — Plat. Opera^ toiTi. ix. ]). 324. ed. Bii)ont. 

* Ai^oi xHVTUi (r^i(nv eirt rrj ^otpu^jpcc, pisyeSog jw-sv Ixacrro^ oog (poprov ctTro^pctivru apa^rjg eimi, 
ecTT* 7r»)Xou ov ysooi^ovg, aAA’ oiog av ^otpoi^potg ysvoiTO y} ^eipctppo^j ^cxfipoo^r}:* Troips^ 

Sb X(Xt ocTf^rjy syyitTccTU %p«;T* avSp(jo7rov* ravru srt kBi7rs<r9oti rov Aeyoucriv, sf ov xoti 

iXTray VTTo roi) llpopeStooc to ysvog %KciT^voii rm otvBpcoTrwv, — P/iocica^ cap. iv. 
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first the heaven and eartli and the elements of all things being mingled 
together had but one form. Afierwards, the different substances 
separating from each other, the world accpiired the complete arrange- 
ment which is visible in it ; and the air becoming endued with con- 
tinual motion, its igneous p.'irticles, on account of their levity, ascended 
on high; whence has originated the unceasing revolution of the sun 
and the other stars : but that which was slimy and watery subsided, 
on account of its weight, into one uniform mass, which, accjuiring 
motion, and being continually agitated, became separated into the sea 
and into the earth, d'he last was thus soft and merely mud, but being 
heated by the fire of tlie sun it began to harden. During whicli process 
its surface, becoming fermented by the heat, producetl small pustular 
excrescences covered with membranous jx'llicles ; in the same manner 
as we ol)serve to happen in marshy amt miuldy places, which, after 
having been subjected to cold, are suddenly heated by the sun. These 
excrescences becoming pregnant with animals, the embryos received 
nourishment from the mists of night and conformation from the heat 
of day. At length, having ac()uired their perfect growth, the membranous 
coverings became burnt and broken, and the embryos issued forth in 
all the different forms of animals. Those which possessed most heat 
ascended on high, and became birds ; those in which the earthy particles 
predominated became reptiles ; and those in which these were more 
tempered became animals [including men] ; while those in which 
watery particles predominaletl became fishes, and sought the j)lace 
adapteil for their abode. Rut the earth, having been rendered com- 
pletely hard by the heat ol' the sun, could no longer produce living 
things ; and their different races, therefore, continued to be propagated 
by generation. It appears, also, that Euripides, the disciple of Anax- 
agoras, the natural ])hilosopher, did not dissent from the account just 
given of the origin of things ; for he has inserted these verses in his 
Menalippus. Thm the earth and the heaven xvere one form. Ihit ichen 
they separated from each othei\ then xeere generated and produced to tight 
trees, birds, beasts, those uhich the sea nourishes, and the race of mortal 
men.'' * Rut were even the extreme absurdity of this description not 


Diod. Bib. Hist., lib. i. cap. vii. 
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taken into consideration, it must be at once obvious that it is entirely 
inconsistent with such opinions as could have possibly originated in 
those remote and pious times when polytheism first began to prevail. 

With respect, therefore, to the opinions entertained by the Greeks, 
on the first establishment of the Grecian system of polytheism, relative 
to the origin of this universe and the real nature of the gods, it must 
be admitted that no data have been preserved in ancient authors from 
which any positive conclusion on the subject can be Justly deduced. 
To enter, therefore, into any discussion of so trite a topic as the actual 
state of Grecian mythology, as described by Homer, Hesiod, and otlier 
writers, must be evidently unnecessary ; and whether or not it can re- 
ceive any illustration from that form of idolatry which still prevails in 
India, will be best ascertained after the nature of tlie Hindu religion 

O 

has been fully considered. 

From the poems, however, of Ilomer and Hesiod, a knowledge at 
least of the Grecian mythology, as it existed about 900 or 1000 years 
before the Christian era, may be derived; but neither traditions nor 
writings have been preserved from which any information might be 
obtained with respect to the religion which originally )>revailed in 
Etruria and Eatium. But, if the religion of Asia INlinor were pre- 
cisely the same as that of (rreecc, as the Iliad so incontrovertibly attests ; 
and if those parts of Italy derived their language and civilisation from 
colonists who had migrated from Asia Minor; it would necessarily 
follow that they also received from them their system of polytheism, 
and that thus no difference ought to exist between the mythologies of 
Greece, Etruria, and Latium. It will, however, be evident that the 
justness of this conclusion must depend on the circumstances under 
which the I’elasgi occupied (xreece, and the colonists from Asia Minor 
established themselves in Etruria and Latium, being exactly similar ; 
and this essential point it is obvious that there is now no means of 
ascertaining. Yet that the language and religion of the Pelasgi were 
in no manner affected by their migration into Greece is fully proved 
by the poems of Homer ; but the colonists from Asia Minor may have 
not been able to establish their power with the same facility in Etruria 
and Latium, and may have, in consequence, been obligetl to reconcile 
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the Aborigines to it l)y adopting some of their gods and religious rites. 
Gorins, however, in his Museum Etruscum, has not been able to throw 
much light on this subject, but his researches would seem to prove that, 
though the Etrurians may have worshipped some gods peculiar to 
themselves, their mythology was still essentially the same as that of 
the Greeks. The only ojie, indeed, of these gods who possessed any 
celebrity in later times was Janus, whom Ovid has thus mentioned: — 

Qiiuni tanu’ii ussc demn to dicain, Jaiu* bifdniiis ? 

JSain lil)i par nullum (Jnneia noiiieii lialu*!.* 

An ancient tradition, also, iespecting Saturn, is thus noticed by 
Ovid : — 

Caussa ratis sujXTusi : Idmsciim rate vunit in amuein 
Anti* pert‘rrat() lidcifer orhe duns. 

IJau ugo Saturnum inumini lulhirt* roct‘ptum. 

C\i‘1itihus r(‘i>;ni > td) Jove puUuh eral. 

Inde dill genii inansit Satiirnia nomen: 

Dicta c|uo(|ue e.^l Lalium terra, iateiile deo.f 

From which it might be concluded that the Latin difleretl considcrablv 
from the Grecian theogony, but unfortunately no accounts remain of 
the opinions respecting the generation of the gods which were originally 
entertained by the Latins and Etruscans, 

• East., lit), i. V. 8<). 

In the same book ot* his Fasti, Ovid ghes this singular acTount of Janus; — 

jNIe CJiaos ;mti(|ni (nain res sum prisea) voeabant. 

Adsplet', (juam longi temporis acta canam. 

Lucid us hie aer, el, tpue tria corpora restant, 

Ignis, acjua, telhis, unus acer\iis eranl. 

V\ seme! luce rt'rum reces.sii lite siiaruin, 
liujue novas abiit massa soluta domos ; 

Flamma jielit altum; {iropior locus aera cepit : 

Sederunt medio terra Fretunujiie. solo. 

Tunc ego, qiii iueraiu globus, et sine imagine moles, 

In faciem redii dignaque membra dta). V, 103 — 1 I 

t Fa.st., lib. i. V. 233—238. 

f Dionysius Halicarnasseus has remarked, in speaking of Romulus : — Touc b '5 
vouf TTspi deojv jw-yflaj, ev o\g /3Xacr^>;giai ro’fc eiatv kut aurm ri xurriyopioo^ 7rovr\fOvs >£«< avcoffAsij 
Koo acTp^yjjxovac uttoKuScvv eivai, koo oup^ on ^soov aAA* oyb’ otvOpM’TrojV ayaSwv ct^iov^y aTravra^ sf-caAt?, 
xai TroLpoLorKsuoLO's rovg otvipoumvi KpanaroL Tfepi ^ecov Xeysiv ts ^ott (ppoveiv, [XYihev otvTOi^ Ttpofrcurrovru^ 
am^iov ffTriTTjSeyju-a Tr)s [jiUKotpic/tg pu<rs(jog. Outs yap Oupavof fXTS^vog-s/Of utto T6<;v sotvrov ‘7rat<^a^v 
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But the conclusions of the Abate Lan/i on this subject, after 
having most ably examined the testimony aflbrdcd by the language, 
medals, gems, and vases of the ancient Etruscans, are so just and im- 
portant, except in one respect, that no a])ology can be necessary for the 
length of the following (piotation : — “ From a consideration of the 
vases,” observes Lanzi, “it results, that the origin of the Etruscan mytho- 
logy cannot have been derived from Egypt, or Phenicia, or from the 
Celts, but solely from Greece.^ It is a fiiK' manner of resolving the 
(juestion, when, in order to reduce paganism to one uniform system, 
reference is made to the priests of Thebes having been in the habit ol' 
repeating the names of the twelve gods of (a recce ; or when too much 
importance is given to the discovery, still dubious, of learned men, that 
the Egyptian Isis, the Phenician Astarte, and the Gi’ecian Hera, are the 
same deity ; that it is the same idol which was named in P'igypt Thant, 
in Celtia Theuthat, and in (Greece Ernie ; and that the Orus of the 
Egyptians was the Alilra of the Persians, the Belenus of the (ianls, and 
the Apollo of the (Greeks. For such comparisons merely jirove that 
polytheism was universal amongst mankind, ami that each nation had 
some gods, as well as laws, similar to those of other nations; and per- 
haps a similar mode of allegorising by which the learned of all people 
recognised the same gods. But this does not apply to the ]iresenl 
case. Because, in order to trace the conformity of one mythology 
with another, it is necessary to observe its external appearance, which 
alone was known to the people. Each nation, also, had a fabulous 
system jieculiar to itself, as it has been already remarked by Clerc and 
others ; for instance, Isis was every thing in Egypt, but in Greece 

TTOtpa XsysTur outs Kpovoj raj eaurou ts sf aUToov eTri^Ptrso;;* outs Zsuj 

xoLTotXvaov T>jv Kpovou ^JuvacTsiav, xai kutolkXsicjdv sv too SstrptOTyjpiai tou Taprapov tov eauTou TFctrepa. 
(An/iq. lib.ii. cap. 18 .) But is it tu be concluded iVoiu tlicse reuiarks, that such 

iiibles were prevalent in Latiuni prcviou.sly to Koniulus ? 

* I must, however, still contend that, if Etruria received colonies from A,sia Minor, it 
was also from the same country that it received its mythology in the first instance. But the 
original identity of the Grecian and Etrirscan inytliologies being so very probable, it is 
equally probable that the Etruscans subsequently maintained that intimate religious com* 
rrmnication with Greece which is pointed out by Lanzi; and thus there will be no real 
tliffercnce between his and my opinion on this subjects 
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Hera was surpassed in beauty by Venus, in wisdom by Minerva; in 
Persia Mitra was the principal god, while in Greece Apollo was a 
herdsman atid an exihj; in Egypt and elsewhere tlie gods were believed 
to be of distinct races, but in (ireecc a single family formed the princi- 
pal object of religious worship. In Jupiter, his parents, his brothers, 
his sisters, and children, was there divided the province of presiding 
over all things natural and human ; and each of them is distinguished 
from another by peculiar characteristics of age, symbols, names, and 
actions. Tlierc are besides other inferior gods, genii, and heroes, but 
dcjiendent and subordinate to the first: these remained restricted to 
their original mimlier; the others were multiplied to infinity, as the 
superstition of the simple, or the caprices of poets, suggested. This is 
the Grecian system ; so peculiar to Greece, that Socrates was con- 
demned as if he professed a different one 

“ But the very same mythology I find adopted in suhatnnee by the 
whole of ancient Italy. Romo its{*lf(lid not denv it, and derived its origin 
either from the Pelasgi and other (frecks who had inhabited Latium ; 
or from Romulus, who had acejuired a knowledge of Grecian literature 
in Gabium; or from Numa, who, being born in the country of the 
Sabines, must have been acquainted witli the Pelasgic deities which 
they had recei\ ed. The ancient Etruscans acknowledge it to a certain 
degree by their acts. Nor do the few not ices of them which have been 
preserved diverge from the same system ; for, il‘ we did not know the 
ties of relationship which bound them to the (ireeks, it would be suffi- 
cient to reflect upon the respect which they paid to the gods of 
Greece, as to gods common to both people. The Etruscans sent not 
offerings to Belenus, or Esus, or Osiris, but to the Olympian Jupiter, 
and to the Delphic Apollo ; they erected not temples to Tsis and 
Astarte, but to the Argive Juno in Ealeria ; and to the same goddess, 

without that epithet, in Perugia, in Vfoii, and Cupra We have 

seen (on the Etruscan meilals, gems, and vases) many of the deities of 
Greece ; and whoever wishes to augment the number, may add from 
figures in bronze and sarcophagi the names of Ceres, Neptune, Pluto, 
Proserpine, Cupid, Psycho, &c. We have found thattiie Greek names 
of the gods were better preserved by the Etruscans than by the Latins' ; 


N 
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as, for instance, it is known that one god was named in Etruria, accord- 
ing to the common dialect of the (Greeks, Tiirmcs, i. e. EpjtMj?, and 
according to the Boeotic dialect Camilhis, i. e. What farther, 

therefore, is necessary to evince that the Etruscan mythology was 
neither Celtic, nor Phoenician, nor Egyptian, but solely Grecian ?” * 
The reason, however, assigned by Lanzi, in explanation of the total 
dissimilarity that exists between the Greek and Latin names of the 
gods, is by no means satisfactory ; for he remarks, that “ Spanheim 
(in Hymn, in Dian. v. 7.) has proved that in Greece it was considered 
very honourable for a deity to have many names ; and on this account 
Diana requested as a favour from Jupiter a number of names, woPu/wm/- 
fiiccv ; and in Orpheus, she is invoked as From this 

custom is derived that difference which is observable in the Greek and 
Latin names of some of the gods: if it ought not rather to be said that 
the peculiar character and functions of each deity had penetrated into 
Italy ; and that the Etruscans had from them devised and adopted 
names for the gods, which being taken from some different attribute, 
characteristic, or function, the name necessarily became different.” f 
For the appellations of the deities constitute so inseparable a part of 
all mythologies, that it is inconceivable how the gods of one peoj)le 
could have been adopted by another without their names having been 
at the same time received into general use ; and equally so bow any 
colonists, who introduced their native gods into another country, could 
have been induced to change the sacred names invoked in their hymns 
and rituals into strange and barbarous aj)pellations. The identity, how- 
ever, of the Greek, Etruscan, and Latin mythologies seems unques- 
tionable ; and the cause, therefore, which has occasioned the Kronos of 
the Greeks to be denominated by the Latins Saturnus ; Zeus, Jupiter; 
Poseidon, Neptunus; Hera, Juno; Aphrodite, Venus ; &c., must remain 
one of those unaccountable anomalies and difficulties which too fre- 
quently impede all satisfactory investigation of the languages, history, 
and religion of ancient nations. 

* Lanzi, Saggio tie Lingua Etrusca, tom.ii. pp. 2S7 — 240. 

t Ibid., ]). 241. note. 
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TIIK MYTHOLOGY OF TIIUACIA, GERMANY, AND SCANDINAVIA. 

In tracing the origin of nations, it is obvious tliat similarity of religion 
would be one of the most convincing proofs of the affinity of the 
people amongst whom the same system of polytheism was found to 
prevail : but the converse of this proposition is not equally truej for 
many causes might conduce to alter or to change entirely the religion 
of their ancestors, as ditlerenl tribes branched off from the parent stem, 
and grew up independently into populous nations. It isj at the same 
time, undeniable, that, in order to determine whether any similarity 
existed between the mythologies of any two people of antiquity, full 
and accurate accounts ol‘ the systems compared together are indispens- 
able. When, therefore, no such accounts are available, it might seem 
that researches of this nature could never lead to any satisfactory result. 
But the origin of the Teutonic ])eople is so interesting a historical 
problem, and so completely involved in obscurity, that no means of 
elucidating it, however unpromising, ought to be disregarded ; and, 
consequently, it becomes of importance to ascertain precisely what is 
actually known respecting the mythologies which ibrmerly' prevailed 
in Thracia, Germany, and Scandinavia. 

On this subject the prevailing opinion seems to be, that as (Germany 
and Scandinavia were peopled by Scythians, it is in Scythia that the 
origin of the Cierman and Scaiulinavian religion must be sought for. 
Hence, in a late work, Professor Mono expresses this opinion : — “ But, 
in order to judge of the correctness and importance of Herodotus’s 
accounts ol' the Scythians, it is necessary to illustrate the true and 
valuable information which he has given, by means of the language and 
religion of the Fins ; and then, however little one may learn, it will at 
least evince the accuracy of Herodotus. I am, therefore, convinced 
that the cradle of the religion of northern Europe is to be sought for 

N 2 
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in Scythia on the banks of tlic Borysthenes ; and if the Germans and 
Slavonians will recur to this countiy, they will find such an agreement 
between the popular faith of these two people and that of the Scythians 
as cannot be mistaken.”* But Herodotus has not stated that anv 

4 / 

migrations of the western Scythians into northern Europe ever took 
place ; nor is such a circumstance mentioned by any ancient writer. 
Such an event, however, is not in itself improbable, and might there- 
fore be admitted, were it not disproved by the indisputable testimony 
of language ; for, if Ulphilas’s translation of the Gospels be written 
in the language of the Goths, it must necessarily follow that the (iolhs, 
Germans, and Scandinavians must have descended from the same 
ancestors, as the intimate affinity between their languages is self- 
evident. 

The ([uestion, therefore, is simply. Were the Gcta^ and Goths the 
same people? and, if so, were the Gctm Scythians or not? Much has 
been written upon these points, but they remain still undecided; 
because authors, instead of admitting the plain and obvious meaning 
of such passages relating to them as occur in ancient writers, either 
pervert it in order to support some favourite hypothesis, or boldly 
misquote the passage itself which they adduce.f The production, 
therefore, of the opinions of ancient authors on this subject, expressed 


* Ge.scliichto (le.s Ht'idriidiimis in Nordlicljcii Europn, vol. i. p, annexed lo the 

second edition of Creuzer’.s Syinbolik iind Mythologie. 

f Of such niis()notalion a.siiigular instance oecurs in an article on the \'indicatiori of the 
Celts, contained in llie si'cond volume of the Edinburgh Jieview, wliich the writer pre- 
faces with tlii.s remark : — In forming our opinion as to the merits of this controversy, we 
have not confined our remarks to those authorities only which arc cited by our author and 
by Mr. Pinkerton, but hav/c varcfulUi consulted even/ ancient author xdto was lihctij to etneidate 
the subject in disputed In ])Mge 2.58., however, the writer says: — “We shall lay those 
passages, so unaccountably overlooked by Mr. Pinkerton, before our readers : — ^ The 
Scythians, few and des))iscd, dwelt at first near the Araxes ; and afterwards, increasing in 
numbers, conquered many countries beyond the Tanais, even as lar as 'I'hrace.’ — ‘ It is 
impossible to conjecture the date of these conquests; they must, liowever, have been eflected 
at a very remote period, since, according to the same author and Herodotus, KSesostris found 
and attacked tlicm in their settlements beyond tlic Tanais, and on the borders of '^rhrace.’” 
But in noitlier of these pas.sages of Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. p. 89, 90., and lib. i, p. 35. 
ed. Wesseling, is the word Thrace to lie found; and the words of Herodotus respecting 
Sesostris are, Ej 6 ex ttjj Acrtr^f Sf t>]v EupcoTTr^v 6'i5£§ac, tov$ re ^xySac xaTeerrpefaTO x«i rovj 
— Lib. ii. cap, 103. ed. Wes.seling. 
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in their own words, may j)erhaps tend to its elucidation. To com- 
mence, then, with Herodotus, who distinctly says, — Ol Se reroti, Trpe? 
a.'yvu’M(rvvr-v Tpa7ropt£i/o(, oiVTtxa 0pj;<awv eovTef uvSf,EiOTO(,Tot xoct 

SixctioraTot ^-' : and no quotation can he necessary to show that Herodotus 
considered the Thracians and Scythians to be distinct people. On 
tliis point Diodorus Siculus allbrds no information, but in Strabo occur 
these passages; — Ot tolvuv hXXvjveg rou; VsTag &f>xxac V'TreXufiCctvcv^'f^ , . , . To 

ytJt/xiKoiv OIXEIV, ov^Ef^tav TotavTfiv Cfj,pctcriv V7rE'ypiz(p6i, X(X/ fxocXKrroc, yrctficc roig 

TovTuv TOii PETxig. Op« Me^aviipoj 'tte^i uvtuv, ov TrXxirag^ 

ug eixog, aXX’ e^ ItTropixg XxQu p’ 

llavrsf / 46 V ol 0 pax=c, /taXisTa 8 ’ ol TeTai, 

UTTUVTUiVy K, T. A. 

Herodotus, also, says with respect to the Thracians , — Owoptxrx Se voXXx 
B'x^cuTi Kara x^)fiOcg eicucrot* vofJLOiai d's ourot 'TToc^oc.TrXvjG'totin iro^vrBg ^peujuTcci zcctcc 
T ruvruy r.Xvjv Vetbcov^ kcci Koci rm KociUTTBp&s KpriTTcovcctcvp otKSovrcoi' § : and 

thus Strabo enumerates diflerent tribes amongst them, as tlie Mtesi, the 
Daci, &c. In the same manner Pliny states, — “ Thracia sequitur, inter 
validissimas Europm gentes, in strategias qninquagenas divisa || and 
includes the (Jetae within this country. Pomponius Mela, likewise, 
says, — “ Una gens Thraccs habitant, aliis aliisque prmditi et nominibus 
et moribns. Quidam feri sunt et ad mortem paratissimi, Getm utique.”1[ 
It is, however, useless to (piote any more authorities, because, it’ any 
credit be given to the concurrent testimony of ancient writers, it must 
be admitted that the Getas were Thracians. 

But no ancient author has ascribed to the Thracians a Sevthian 
origin ; and, on the contrary, Herodotus expressly states that ichcre 
Thracia ends Sci/fhia begins \. ; and Strabo, though he does not describe 
precisely the limits of Thracia, clearly places all the Scythians either 

* Herod., lib. iv. cnp. 93. f 8trab. Oeog., lib. vii, p. 295. 

-\ Strab. Geog., lib. vii. p. 29G, 297. § Herod,, lib. v. cap. 3. 

II Plin. Nat. Hisl., lib. iv. cap. 11. De Situ Grbis, lib. ii. cap. 2. 

-I- Herod., lib. iv. cap, 99. 

If Scylax, also, lived before Herodotus, it is said in the Periplus ascribed to him; Adjx.o 

Ss Yj SpotiCYj a-TTo rfrorotfXQV IcTTpov 7roT«jutoi» row ev too Vlovrcp , — MfT« 

GpotKYjv sicri e$vog , — Gcog. Vet, Scnj)/orrSi vol. i. p. 27. 29. 
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in Asia or to the north of the IJorysthenes. Rennell has, therefore, 
very justly remarked, that it appears “ that the Scythians of Herodotus 
were the Sarmatcc and Getat of the Romans ; and his Massageta’, the 
Scythians of the same people, as well as of the Greeks in general from 
the time of Alexander’s expedition.”* If the Getm, consequently, 
were Thracians, and had, subsequently to the time when Herodotus 
flourished, occupied the greatest ])art of western S; ythia, it must be 
evident that, so far from these Scythians having been able to extend 
themselves over Europe, they must either have been themselves dis- 
possessed of their country, or so incorporated amongst their coiujuerors 
as to cause their name to disappear as a distinct people. Rut, not- 
withstanding the clearest testimony of ancient writers to the Thracians 
being an indigenous race, several modern writers have attempted either 
to identify them with the Scythians, or to show that the Scythians 
possessed that country which was inhabited by the Getm, Daci, and 
other Thracian tribes, 'i'heir arguments, however, are so vague and 
indefinite, and so destitute of proof, that they deserve not the slightest 
attention ; for, in lact, they may be all reduced to this syllogism : 
the Getae were Scythians ; but the Getre were also d'hracians ; ergo, the 
Thracians were likewise Scythians. The (jueslion, therefore, depends 
entirely on the origin of the Getm; and to o})pose, as Pinkerton does, 
to the authority of Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and 
other ancient authors, nothing more than the loose manner in which 
the term Scythian has been incidentally applied to the Getae or Goths 
by later writers, such as 'J'rebellius Pollio, Priscus, Eunapius, Anasta- 
sius, Georgius Syncellus, Isidorus, &c., is a mode ol reasoning which 
clearly betrays the weakness of the hypothesis in support of which it 
is adduced. Dr. .Tamieson also, who advocates the same opinion, 
instead of proving its correctness by adequate authority, is obliged to 
rest his identification ol’ the Getae and Scythians on a gratuitous 
assumption that the Geta; and Massageta? were originally the same; 
people ; and that as the latter were undeniably Scythians, the I'ormer 


* (leog. System of Herodotus, p. 16 . 
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must have been so too. But he does not attempt to establish this 
affinity by any evidence wliatevcr. The complete failure, consequently, 
ol‘ every endeavour to evince in a satisfactory manner that the Gotaa 
were Scythians, must c(jually prove that, as the supposed connecting 
link has no existence, the Thracians were no more Scythians than the 
Geta?. 

If, therefore, the authority of ancient authors is esteemed preferable 
to the more conjectures of modern writers, it must follow that, three 
hundred years before the Christian era, the country which extends from 
the confines of Macedonia, along the Hellespont, Propontis, and 
Euxine Sea, to the Horysthenes, and from the Hellespont and Euxine, 
on both sides of the JIanube, to the frontiers of the Suevi, was occupied 
by a single race of ])eople who were Thracians and not Scythians.* 
Xor can it admit of doubt, that the Thracians derived their origin from 
Asia iMiiior, a»id not from Scythia either western or eastern. But 
from this time until A. L). ‘250, when the Goths first invaded the 
Boman empire, not the slightest indication appears in history that any 
other people had established themselves in this country ; and conse- 
(|uently the identity of the (ietae and (ioths, as affirmed by Jornandcs, 
cannot be disputed. Pinkerton, tbercforc, was most decidedly wrong, 
when he asserted that, “ from their settlements on the Euxine, the 
Scythians, Getm, or Goths, gradually extended thcmsclvos over most 

Willi rcspGct to till* wt'sicrii Scytliiniis luiviHij;’ htu ii disposscssod l)v the (leta' of the 
eouiitrv which they oceiijiied io llie time t)f 1 lerodotiis, the following* jiassaoe oi' Strabo 
deserves particular attention: — 6b ty,c IIo>Tix>;c ^xhuTTY,c ty,^ ann x&u IcTpoo stti xai 

T'jjv rtT«;v Bf.Yiixix TTpoxsitai TTBOia: 'KOLCFOL^ xoLi oiy'j(/^or sv Y/ AxpBioc j 6 ' 'X (JT 'X’JTi xaO’ 6v 

KCtip^jv 6lB^Y^ Tov larpov svn touc sxtvCovEoo’r ’KUva’T^OLTici 5iaAy8yjvai' (royrjx* b’ xat 

avaarpsvl/f. Aucrijotap/oc b’ udxfpov XTpaxavcrac btfi VsTx:^ x«i xov (SuaiKsa ApojJn^ociTYjv, ovx 5xiv'6vvev(rs 

fjLOVOV, xai exKoo — Lib, \\\, p, ,‘K)5. 

Pausanitis, Attica, cap. ix., relates this circumstance more fully ; but it i.s siiflicieiit for the 
present purpose to ([note these twt) .sentences : — (Apaxcov 6b xa>v ttxvxci^v o^jIbvb^ etxi xojv 

avSpe^Troiv, oxi pty) KsAxo*, irgoc otWo sSvog h uvtb^btu^ovti, . . . \t;c7iju.5<p^oc 6s xai 7rpox7rTaicr;(c 

xat T>jv aAcwciv row oyx ev Teapspycu Trotou/LUBvoc^ cwbOsto wfo^ ApOfj^iy^uiTYiv sipyjvvjv, xr^exs 

otpxYl^ x>)c auxou TOi TTspav IcTTpov TTupsK Tco Ti-x);, dyyaxspa orvvoiXiO’ac uvccyxr, ro TrArOv, 

As this event took place in 292 H. Ch, it will Iv evident that llie (L'dic must have occupied 
this j)art of western Scythia at least tliree Innuh ed years before tlie Christian era. 
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of Europe but had he not unfortunately identified the Getu) with 
the Scythians, and had he merely considered them as forming one of 
the tribes of the great Thracian people, his assertion would have been 
unquestionably correct.* It is precisely the same with respect to the fol- 
lowing remarks : — “ The old German and Scijfhic one and the same speech. 
This may be proved as follows. We have a venerable monument of 
the Scythic or Gothic language in the Gospels translated by Ulphilas, 
Bishop of the Goths, in M(xjsia, in the year 367. These four Gospels, 
the remains of a translation of the Scriptures, have .been repeatedly 
published, since the first edition by Junius, 1665, dto, down to that of 
Mr. T.iye. Another fragment, containing part of the Epistle to the 
Homans, has been lately discovered in the library at Wolfenbuttle, and 
published by Knittel, Archdeacon of Wolfenbuttle. Other fragments 
of the Gothic language have also been found, of which see Mr. Tiye’s 
notes to his edition of the Gothic Gospels. All these remains, as being 
Gothic, are Scythic j for it has been fully shown that the Goths and 
Scytluc were but synonymous terms for one and the same people.”f 
But Pinkerton has farther observed: “A (juestion remains, at 
what time the Scythic population reached the Bhine and north-west 
extremity of Scandinavia, the farthest bounds of ancient (xennany. 
Thrace, Asia Minor, Illyricum, Greece, were certainly ])eopled with 
Scythae at least fifteen hundred years bel’orc C'hrist; Italy at least 
one thousand. Nations that subsist by hunting and pasturage, as the 
barbaric Scytlue, rc(jnire a prodigious extent of territory to afford 
means of subsistence j and their speedy progress and population we 


* This erroneous opinion lias detracted much from the ollicr\Ndse valuable information 
which is contained in Pinkcrton’.s Dissertation on the Scythians or (loths. Omit, for iustaiicej 
the words Sylluc and Snjfhiv in the foilowin<>: jiassage, p. 55., and notliing can be more 
correct; — “ That all the Thracians were Scythm or (icta*, and sjioke tlie Scythic or (lothic 
tongue, is clear. Vopiscus says of Probus, yViracias^ atquc omucs Geiirus pofi/ilos^ ant in 
(Jedifioncniy aid in amicitiain, mrpil, Tlie sp^‘ech of tlie Mavsi was, as Ovid tcstiiies in 
many passages, the Oetic or Scytliic. Strabo gives ns llie same information in direct terms 
(lib. vii. p. 303.): rm Tstc^v ojxoy X otto’j toi,c (rypa^iv the Gctu\ a people using the 

same Jnngnagc mth the Thraciam : and Strabo’s Gette oxUm id over the whole north-west of 
the Danube and Euxine, (iven to half of Germany. Many ancients call the Getm Thra.. 
clans, and others call the 'I’hraciaris Geta*.” 

f Dissert, on the Scythians or Goths, p. 100, 
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niay judge of from those of the Tartars. But 1 he German Scythac had 
tlunr way to fight against tlie northern Celts, a hardy race of men ; and 
a vast region to pt)pidatc; so that we may allow a very considerable 
period for their progress. From Herodotus, and other ancients, it is 
certain that the Scythians possessed (iermany, nay, had driven the 
Celts to the farthest west of (Taul, at least five hundred years before 
our era.” ^ But no ancient author has mentioned that either Scythians 
or Gclaj had migrated into Germany and Scandinavia five hundred years 
before C!hrisL ; and that the Scythians had occu|)ied Asia Minor, Thrace, 
and Greec(?, fifteen lumdred yt'ars bef<)re Christ, as here supposed, must 
appear in the higlu'st dc'gree im|)robable, from their very name having 
been unknown to Homer. Were, however, this conjecture admitted, 
it must evidently follow that these Scj'thians must have been of the 
same origin as those whom Herodotus found inhabiting western 
Scythia; and it has been above fully evinced that three hundred years 
before Christ (his country was no longer possessed l)y these Scythians, 
but, on the contrary, occupied by the (iette, a Thracian j)eople. Had, 
also, 'flirace been peopled by Scythians twelve hundred years before, 
it is clear, from (he ti'slimony of ancient writers, that the Thracians 
had long become a people pinfectly distinct in every respect from 
their alleged progenitors, 'fhe language, consequently, in which the 
translation of the (iospels by the Bishop of Ma'sia was written, in 
A. L). 367, was Thracian ; and Pinkerton does not even alleiujit to 
show that any aflinity existed between it and the language' s])oken by 
the Scythians, when (hey first occupied d'liracia, as he aflinns, cig/itcen 
hundved i/carn he fare that date. 

I have also endeavoured to evince, in a former work, that there 
is every reason to believe that the languages which at present ])revail in 
Persia, and the wide extended deserts of Tartary, are still in essen- 
tially the same state as they existed three or four thousand years ago. 
If, therefore, western Scythia wore peopled by emigrants from Persia, as 
Pinkerton su}q)oses, or from the north of the Jaxartes, as Herodotus 
stcates ; and if these Scythians had subsequently occupied Thracia, Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia; some undeniable traces of aflinity between the 

* J.)ibscrt. on the ScytliinHs or GoUis, p. 143. 
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Teutonic and Persian or Tartar languages should, even at this day, 
be easily discoverable. But these languages difler so materially, both 
in words and in grammatical structure, as to place it beyoiul a doubt, 
that, if Tartary be the ])ropcr representative of ancient Scythia, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia could not possibly have been peopled by Scy- 
thians. If, however, it be argued, that there is no proof that any 
of the existing dialects of Tartary was the mother tongue of those Scy- 
thians who are sup|)Osed to have migrated into Europe fifteen hundred 
years befi:)re ('hrist, the objection must be aelmitted ; but in this case to 
talk of a Scythic language is ridiculous, because there appears not the 
slightest indication, either in language, tradition, or history, of its hav- 
ing ever existed: for it is not denied that the earliest specimen of the 
Geticor Gothic language which has been preserved is Ulphilas’s trans- 
lation of the Gospels; since even Dr. Jamieson admits that “ so few 
words belonging to the ancient language of the Scythian nations, ex- 
cept the names of j)ersons, have been handed down to us by Greek 
writers ; and these, which have been transinitteil, are so corruj)ted or 
disguised by the Greek mode of pronunciation ; that we can derive 
little aid from this quarter. But even here are to be traced some 
vestiges of i*adical affinity.” * The few words, however, proiluced by 
Dr. Jamieson, arc Phrygian and Spartan t ; aiul that either tlu' Elirygians 
or the Doric race were Scythians, he has most comi)letely failed in 
proving. Tiie argument thus returns to the real origin of the (ictae; 
and as this must be considered, unless the contrary be satisfactorily 
proved l)y adequate evidence, to have been Thracian and not Scythian, 


* Hermes Scytliicu'^. Diss., p. GG. 

\ "I’lu'se words hedu signilyiiig i<?atcr in llie Phrygian language, identihed with 

Gotliic, Ifada^ lavare, afpai se abkierc; whence onr />«///, hatlLv^ 8:c. I^hrygian, bread, 
a cognate term with Gotliic, haku^ ])insere ; (iiiast^ what is baked, Phrygitin, the 

strongly resembling (iolhic, }?inrr, a virgin, or in the plural vinjar^ quasi th(^ 
virgins. The S])artans,’' adtls Dr. Jainieson, ‘‘ who were Pelasgi, designated iheij- laws 
rheira^ a word said to be synonymous with oraada^ fata ; because Lycurgus gave forth his 
laws as the immediate dictates of heaven. This term has been traced to pco, dico» Put 
perhaps it merits observation, that as (iermaii rat-vn is rendered divinarc. also const it nor r ; 
Anglo-Saxon araed is prophet na^ and raede^ lc.\\ pactum^ dccrelwn, German rceht^ Islaiidic 
reV/, Swedish raetf^ Annoric, rhaifh^ also signify lex^ jus. 

Tlie mere transcription oi' such etymological reasoning must throw complete discredit on 
the liypothesis in suj)])ort of which it is adduced. 
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it mu.st necessarily follow that Ulpliilas’s translation affords a most 
valuable specimen of the Thracian, but not of the Scythian, language. 

It is to Thracia, therefore, and not to Scythia, that the origin of 
the German and Scandinavian people and religion must be ascribed. 
Bui, with regard to the latter, it is to be regretted that the system of 
idolatry which prevailed among the Thracians has not attracted the 
attention of any ancient writer. For Flerodotus merely notices the sub- 
ject in these few words : — “ The oidy gods whom the Thracians wor- 
ship are JMars, Bacchus, and Diana; besides which deities, their princes 
pay jiarticular dcn otlon to JMercury * and no information on this 
point can be derived from any other author. Whether, thei'efore, the 
mythology of Thracia was precisely or nearly the same as that of Ger- 
many and Sc.'indinavia, is a cpiestion that cannot now be determined, 
nor can it, with any justice, be assumed that the systems prevalent in 
these countries were originally dissimilar. To the Pelasgic ancestoi's, 
however, of the Thracians, was Greece indisputably indebted lor its 
religion ; and it mighl, therefore, seem probable that the Grecian and 
Thracian systems of polytheism were essentially the same. But, 
though this may have been the case at first, it can scarcely be doubted 
(hat as the Thracians subsecpiently increased in numbers, and relapsed 
into a state of barl)arism, their reliirion would also be affected bv this 
change, and that, instead of receiving cultivation and improvement, it 
would gradually become as simple as it no doubt was at its original 
establishment. 

It has, however, recently become the general opinion of the 
German literati, that their country was not peopled by the Euxine 
Scythians, but by a race of men who migrated into it from middle Asia 
at a remote ])eriod of antiquity : for Adelung, in the Introduction to the 
second volume of his Mithridates, gives it as his opinion that middle 
Asia was the ancient and abundant nursery of mankind, from w'hich 
Europe received its inhabitants ; and these he divides into six distinct 
nations ; viz. Iberians, Celts, Germans, Thracians, Slaves, and Fins, f 

* llenn!., lib. v. cap, 7. 

f Cirotius, lu)wcv(T, is of a dilferont opinion, (or lie lias remarked: — ^‘Facile aiitem 
videbunt qiii judicio iiti volent, Mosein in anlicpiissimoruin popiiloruin recciisione non lorige 

o 2 
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With respect, also, to (jlermany, Adeliing observes : — “I understand this 
word, as others have done l)efbrcme, in its most extensive si^nilication, 
so as to include all the people who are allied together in origin, man- 
ners, and language, aud who, in the earliest times, inhabited the coun- 
try which extended from the Danube on the south to tbc liirthest 
extremities of the north, and from the Rhine on the west to the Vistula 
on the cast. They became sooner known to more civilised foreign na- 
tions through the products of their country than through themselves. 
For about the time of the Trojan war, and a little before the age of 
Homer, amber was considered as the greatest rarity, though the name 
of the people from whence it came was unknown. But for the truest 
accounts of the (lermans we are indebted to Pythcas, who lived about 
three hundred and twenty years before Christ; at which time the Juts 
inhabited the present Danish peninsula ; to the east of them, on the 
coast, the Teutoncs — a general name for the (4ennans ; and next 
them the Os/icr, and the Cossini or Colini, or (4oths. AVhat people, 
however, inhabited at this time the coasts of Norway, called by him 
TIfulc, he docs not inform us. When we consider all the})eople living 
within these limits as one whole, they immediately appear to be an ori- 
ginal and sell-lormed race of men, and perfectly distinct from all the 
neighbouring people; though they have been, from ignorance of 
history and language, transformed into Celts or Scythians, or into that 
historical chimera, the Celto-Scythians.” * 

This opinion, as it will be observed, is equally adverse to the Scy- 
thian and Thracian origin of the Germans and Scandinavians; but it is 


admodiuu ab Armenia 8yria(|iic abilsse, qiiibus ex locis priiimm propagalum cst genus 
humaninn in eos quos ipse iiDiniiuivit iniduee.s ; mule porro, prucedenlc tt'mpore, nonnulli 
in nlteriora, urgente fame, seditionibns, belli.s, pvotrusi vSiinl: sicui ex Scythia per Sarmatiam 
in Scanziani ventum dixiniu.s, e qua Scan/Ja deinde Germaui cteleri ortum liabuere : nam 
Germanos omnes ejirsdem ab antiquo e.sse uriginis cadem inter sc et cum Scanzije j^opulis 
lingua, quamtimivis temporibus et locis nonmliil variata, demonstrate' {Hi'sL Goth, Prolcg,^ 
p, 22.) But Grotius places the Scythians in Armenia and Syria, for he had just before said 
(p. 8 ), — ‘‘ Nam ex Armenia Syriaque, iibi primes post diluvium mortales vixisse ])rotanis 
etiam testimoniis, profecti Scythaj trans eas, quas nunc Sarmatarum dicimus terras, in 
Gernianim septemtrionalia venere.” 

♦ Mithridates, voL ii. p. 168. 
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evidently inconsistent with the manner in which it seems most pro- 
bable that the world was peojdcd : for neither in tradition nor in 
history is there the slightest indication that in remote anticpiity any 
migrations from middle Asia into Europe took place ; and Adelung him- 
self admits that the coasts of Germany did not become known to the rest 
of the world until three hundred and twenty years before Christ. AVhat- 
ever credit, also, may be given to the voyage of Pytheas, it is undeniable 
that the ancients were most imperfectly acquaiutedwiih that country until 
the time of Cmsar, nearly three hundred years afterwards. Nor does his 
brief notices afford much information respecting it, though they clearly 
evince that it must have been l)ut recently inhabited ; lor he describes 
the people as dividetl into small townships, which considered it their 
highest praise to extend desolation as far as possible around their re- 
spc.'ctive boundaries ; living in iudepeiidencc and paying but a volun- 
tary obedience to their chiefs ; unac(piainted with property and fixed 
])laces of residence ; averse from agriculture ; devoting their time to 
hunting, rapine, atid war ; subsisting on milk, cheese, and llesh ; and but 
partially clothed with skins,* One Inmdred and forty years afterwards 
this account is fully confirmed by Tacitus, which must still further prove 
the recentness of the peopling of (iermany, as its inhabitants had not 
during so long a period made any progress in civilisation. “ I accede,” 
says Tacitus, “ to the opinion of those who consider the Germans to be 
a distinct, unmixed, and self-formed race of men, unaffected by any 
intermarriages with other nations. Hence their bodily contbrmation, 
though amongst so great a number of people, is tlie same in all : for 
their eyes are blue and fierce ; their hair reddish ; their bodies large, well 
adapted for sudden action, but not ecjually ])atient ot excriion and 
labour; and little accustomed to support thirst and heat, but inured to bear 
hunger and cold. Their country, though it slightly varies in appear- 
ance, is on the whole rendered either horrid by woods, or obnoxious 
by marshes ; towards Gaul, moister ; and towards Noricum and 
Pannonia, windier; sufficiently fertile; ungenial to fruit trees; pro- 
ductive of cattle and sheep, but of a small size, as it is not in the ex- 

' * Vide De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 21, 22, 23. 
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cellence but in the; number of their cattle that they pride themselves ; 
these are their sole and most prized wealth, for 1 doubt whether the 
gods have in their hivour or their anger denied them silver and gold.”* 
“ It is sufKciently known that none of the German people inhabit 
towns ; nor admit of their places of residence being joined together. 
They live separate and distinct, as a fountain, a field, or a grove induces 
them to fix their abode. . . . The dress of all is a cloak fastened by a 
clasp, or, if this be wanting, by a thorn ; or, otherwise, naked, they pass 
whole days beside the fire.”j' With respect, also, to Scaiulinavia, 
Pinkerton justly observes : — “ Now it can be clearly shown that Scan- 
dinavia was down to a late period, nay, is at present, almost overrun 
with enormous forests, where there was no room lor pojnilation. 
Adam of Bremen, who wrote in the eleventh century, instructs us that 
even in Denmark, at that time, the sea-coasts alone were jieopled ; 
while the inner parts of the country were one vast Ibrest. If such was 
the case in Denmark, we may guess that in Scandinavia even the 
shores wore hardly peopled. Scandinavia is also a most mountainous 
region ; and among a barbaric and uiiindustrious people, the mountains 
are almost unpeopled.”;); 

If, therefore, it appears incontrovertible that the peojding and civi- 
lisation of Germany had made scarcely any progress in the first century of 
the Christian era, and if even in the ehwenth century Scandinavia were 
in the situation described by Pinkerton, it must necessarily Ibllow that 
the hypotheses which ascribe the population and religion of those 
countries to colonies which had migrated either from middle Asia or 
from Euxine Scythia 1500 or 1000 years before Christ, can rest on no 
grounds whatever. So impressed, indeed, was Gibbon with the recerit- 
ness ol the period at which Germany must have been peopled, that he 
has observed : — “ When Tacitus considered the purity of the (jlernmn 

• De Mor. Germ., cap. .<5. 

f Ibid., cap. 16, 17. 

In the second cli.aptcr of this mo.st valuable tract, Tacitus expres.se.s hiinscU’ in these 
energetic word.s : — “ Quis porro, pra*ter periculum horridi ct ignoti niaris, Asia, aut 
Africa, aut Italia rclicta, Gernianiain peleret ? informem terris, asperuni ccelo, tristein cultii 
aspectuque, nisi si patria sit.” 

X Diss. on the Scythians or Goths, p. 23. 
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blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, he was disposed to 
pronounce these barbarians indigence, or natives of the soil. W e may 
allow with safety, and pcrliaps with trutli, that ancient Germany was 
not originally peopled by any foreign colonies already formed into a 
political society, but that the name and nation received their existence 
from the gradual union of some wandering savages of the Ilercynian 
woods. To assert those savages to have been the spontaneous produc- 
tion of the earth which they inhabited, would be a rash intbrence, 
condemned by religion, and unwarranted by reason.” * Itwould certainly 
seem much more probable that Germany derived its inhabitants from 
the conterminous and populous country of Thracia, than that they were 
the spontaneous production of either the earth which they inhabited, or 
of the Ilercynian woods. There are, also, strong grounds for believing 
that Euro[)o remained uninhal)ited until it was peopled from western 
and not from middle Asia; and the gradual extension, therefore, of the 
Thr.aeians from the frontiers of Macedonia along the Helles2K)nt and 
Kuxine to the Borysthenes, and from these limits on the south-east to 
the Baltic and Scandinavia on the north-west, cannot but appear in the 
highest degree ])robable. It must at least be admitted that this suppo- 
sition is much more consistent with all the indications respecting the 
peopling of the world which have been preserved by tradition and 
history, and much Ireer from all valid objections, than any ]y'j)othesis 
hitherto proposed for the explanation of thir subject. It is, at the 
same time, the sole manner in which the striking affinity between the 
earliest specimen of the Thracian language and the various Teutonic 
dialects now existing can be simply and reasonably accounted for : 
because, that INlmsia was a province of Thracia is undeniable ; and it, 
consccpicntly, the Germans and Scandinavians did not descend from 
the Thracians, as Adelung contends, but diflbred from them in origin, 
customs, and language, it becomes impossible to understand how the 
ISIoeso-CTOthic should possess so remarkable an affinity with the Teu- 
tonic dialects. The other hypotheses, however, merely differ from the 
opinion which I maintain in ascribing a Scythian origin to the Thra- 
cians, which conjecture I have, perhaps, sufficiently refuted ; as they all 

^ Decline and Fall, &c., vol. i. p. 3 1 9. 
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concur in deriving tlie population of Germany and Scandinavia from 
the western Scythia of Herodotus, though they vary as to the time and 
manner in which these migrations took place. But, as it seems much 
more probable that the Thracians would have commenced passing into 
Germany from the western and not from the eastern extremity of their 
country, it must be concluded that* the occurrence of such migrations 
from the Enxine, being entirely unsupported by evideiice, is a mere 
gratuitous assumption which rests on no grounds Avhalever. 

If, therefore, Germany and Scandinavia were peopled from Thracia, 
the emigrants would, no doubt, bring with them their native religion, 
and thus the mythologies of these countries must have been at lirst 
])recisdy the same. Unfortunately, however, the system of polytheism 
which prevailed in Thracia is unknown, and, consequently, this means of 
determining the degree of affinity which existed between the Thracian 
and Teutonic people is not now available. But from the accounts of 
the (ierman religion given by Ca\sar and Tacitus, it would appear to 
have been that primitive system of idolatry which consisted in the 
adoration of the sun, the planets, and the elements. For the former 
states that the only objects which the Germans worshipped were such 
as they beheld, and I’rom whose sensible influence they derived liimetit, 
namely, the Sun, the Moon, and Fire'"; and to these Tacitus adds 
Tuisto, Mercury, Mars, the Earth, Hercules, and Isis. He farther adds, 
that in conseijuence of the imiiK'nsity of the gods, the (Germans consi- 
dered it inqirojier to confine them within walks, or to assimilate them 
in any manner to the human form. They , therefore, consecrated to 
them groves and woods ; and that secret awe which they inspire, they 
distinguished by the names of the gods, f d’he correctness of these 
accounts seems to be singularly confirmed by the names of the days of 
the week which have been preserved in English : for Sunday and 
Monday are obvious ; Mars may have been identified with Tuisto ; and 

* Dcoruin minit*ro solos diicimt, ()uo.s cermint, et quorum ujiciTe ojiihiis jiivaritur, 
Solem, Ft Vulcnnuni, ct Luuam /' — Uc BdL GalL^ lib. vi. cup. 21. 

f l)c Mor. (fcr., cap. 9, 

111 the chapter, sjieaking of a sacred wood amongst the Seiimories, the ])rincipal 
tribe of the Suevi, Tacitus makes use of this expression: — Ibi regnator omnium deus, 
cietera subjccta at(|ue iiarentia from which it might be concluded that the Germans 
acknowdedged one supreme God. 
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Mercury is recognised as Woden in Wednesday* ; Hercules may have 
been supposed to be the same as Thor, whence Thursday ; and some 
resemblance may have been perceived between Isis and Frigga, from 
whose name softened has originated Friday. One planet stdl remains, 
Seater, whence Saturday, which may have been omitted by Tacitus. 
IMannus, also, the son of Tuisto, and Herthum translated by Tacitus 
tetrot arc immediately recognised in the English words man, and earth. 

This description, consecpiently, of the German religion as it existed 
shortly before and alter the commencement of the Christian era, would 
seem entitled to credit ; and in speculating, therefore, on the origin of 
idolatry, it is to be regretted that it cannot now be ascertained whether 
so unsophisticated a system was received from the Thracians or whether 
it originated amongst the Germans themselves. Unless, however, it 
is su{)posed that the latter were autochthones, it must be concluded that 
the colonists who migrated into Germany preserved their native reli- 
gion ; and it might hence l)e inferred that, at the time of these migra- 
tions, the same simple form of idolatry prevailed among the Thracians. 
But this subject is involved in too much uncertainty to admit of any 
argument being justly founded upon it, either in support or in I’efuta- 
tion of the origin which may be ascribed to the Germans, j* It cannot, 
however, be with any reason contended that the description of the 

* Piuilus WaniFiVidus remarks : — Woilaii .sane, (jiiein adjecta litcra (Jodan dixeriint, 
l|)se est, (jiii apud Koiiianos Mercuriuij dicitiir/' — Dc Ch’sL Long.^ lib. i. cap. .9. 

-)■ On tlii.s subject INFr. '^I’urner reinurk.s ; — Of the sun and moon we can only siatt* tlial 
tlieir sun wa.s a female deity, and llieir moon was of the male sex; oftlieirTiw [Tuisto] we 
know notliing but his name. Woden was the great ancestor from whom they deduced their 
geiK‘alogies. It has been already remarked, tliat the calculations from the Saxon pedigrees 
place Woden in the third century. Of the Saxon Woden, his wife Friga, and Thimr [ 1 hor], 
we know very little, and it would not be very profitable to detail all the reveries which 
have been published about tliem. Tlie Odin, Frigg, or Friga, and Thor ol the Nortlimen 
were obviously the same characters; though we are not authorised to ascribe to the Saxon 
deities the ajiparaliis and inylhology wliieh the northern Scalds of siil)se(]uent ages have 
transmitted to us from Denmark, Iceland, and Norway. Woden was the predominant idol of 
the Saxon adoration, but we can state no more of him, but so far as we describe tlie Odin ol 
tlie Danes and Norwegians. Yet, as every peo])le lias it.s peculiar sujierslitions, it would 
be incorrect to apply to the tnore ancient Woden of the Saxons, the religious co.stume and 
creed attached to the Danish Odin. It will be better to confess our ignorance of tlie Saxon 
sin)orstition wherever it exists, and to reserve for a separate occasion the idolatry of 
hitter Northmen.” — Hist, of the Ajiglo-Saxons^ vol. ii, }). 1 


P 
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Scythian religion given by Herodotus in any manner coincides with the 
accounts of the German religion given by Cmsar and Tacitus. For lie 
enumerates as Scythian deities Jupiter, Tt'llus, Apollo, Venus, Urania, 
Hercules, JMars, and Neptune ; and he states that Mars was the prin- 
cipal god of the Scythians, while amongst the Ciennans Tacitus ascrilies 
this place to Mercury. It will, therefore, be evident that whatever 
opinion is proposed vyith resjiect to the origin of the ancient (ierinans, 
it must remain both unsnpjiortcd and unaffecled by any arguments 
which rest on a supposed similarity between their religion and that of 
any other people. 

If, also, Scandinavia was peopled from Germany, which circumstance 
from the position of the two countries and the afKnity olTanguage seems 
undeniable, the Scandinavian religion must have originally' been the 
same as the Cicrman. No accounts, howi'ver, of its primitive state now 
remain, but the ilescription of a most singular system of mythology, 
which subsequently' arose in Scandinavia, has been preserved in the 
two Eddas ; though the manner in which it originated is involved in 
the most complete obscurity. For Professor Mono remarks ; — “ In 
ancient times the Scandinavians had not only one common language, 
but one common religion, which did not however exclude the jiojndar 
fables and religious observances peculiar to dilferent tribes. Ot this 
common rt'ligion, and of the variations horn it, sources and means ol 
information still remain in the two Eddas, and the Sagas, to which I 
may add romantic and po])ular ballads. The older Edda consists ol 
poems rendered metric by alliteration, and in short pieces ol prose ; and 
was, according to the general opinion, compiled by the Icelander 
Sannund the wise Inborn A. U. 1056, died 1133'), but of this circum- 
stance no ancient evidence exists. * . . . . Tlie younger Edda was com- 
posed by Snorri Sturlason (born A. D. 1178, assassinated 1241), and 
is a prosaic account of the Scandinavian mythology, in which stanzas 

* Mr. Herbert remarks : — “ The Edda of Sasmund is a collection ot old Icelandic ode.s, 
some of which are supposed to have been written before tlie birth ol Christ. It is said to 
have been coin))iled by tlie learned S.TBminid, who was born in Iceland in 105(J, according 
to some 1054, or 1057. 4’ho name of Saiinund’s Etidawas aflixed to the niamiseript in the 
seventeenth century by Hrynolfius Svetionius, liislioji of Skalhot. I'be prose Edda .attri- 
buted to Snorro Sturlcson is founded upon these poems.” — Miscellaneous Poe/rij, vol. i. p. 9. 
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of the older Edda are interwoven, but these do not form the ground- 
work of the new compilation.” * Professor Mone farther observes, that 
“ three opinions have been hitherto entertained respecting this mytho- 
logy ; the one, that it is nothing but the gross idolatry of a rude and 
wild people, the principal objects of which are war and rajrinc ; then it 
is considered as a mere distortion of history by which the ancient tribes 
of Wani, Juts, Asi, and Alfi have been transformed into gods; and 
lastly the Eddas are esteemed by some to contain the most ancient 
and profound system of religion which has ever existed.” f Another 
opinion on this subject is thus controverted by M. (Jrimm : — It seems, 
at present, to be a favourite system to restrict ourselves to historic 
truth, and to deny every thing which admits not of proof; and hence 
we are required to believe tlrat a mythology, which has originated of 
itself in the nature of a whole people, is nothing else than lalschood, 
and till' mere invention of an idle imagination. But it has not been 
considereil that it must l)e as diflicult to iiivent a new mythology as a 
new language ; and yet this opinion has been maintained by Ad«dung 
and others. For he supposes that the Edda was invented as a plca- 
santr\ in imitation oftlie Christian religion, intermixed with some em- 
bellishments derived without selection from the (irecian mvthologv. 
Such an opinion w-ould not tleserve notice, were it not adopted by 
many persons. Thus that, which coidd not be effected by the highest 
degree of cultivation and imagination, and which j)oets in vain a.ttem])t, 
was accomplished by an uninformed and unciiltix ated individual in the 
thirteenth century ; w'ho formed the idea of a new' religion, and by' 
means ol’ an undiscovered world elaborated a new system of devotion, 
&c.” j 

* (nscliiclitc (Ics 1 leidcnthiniis, \o\. i. p. 21G. 2‘2C). 

f lbi(L, p. GOP. 

4 Daul) iiiul Chvuzor’s Sliulicu, voL iv. p. 22G. 

The eciilors, also, of the Eclda Sieimiiidar, Hafuias ITvST, iviiuirk : — Nec denique 
dc'^uivt, qiii rerujuarum liebctud’uiis perUosi, re propriu^ inspeeta, miiinadvertis^se sibi 
videutiir, Eddain illain vetiistiorem, naui de reeenl’u)ri.s ivtale inagis eoiislnl, jiersoiiatain 
e.sse larvjim, tpiie, quo tein}Km‘ religio Christiana in loea hoee borealin liciielieos sparii;tTe 
ea'pit radios, ex Jioe lucis et uinbiie contubernio enata, fiirtivis antHjuitatis eoloribiis 
spurios natales oeeullare salagal. lliijus (jiue siml antuiuis.shna, semipagaiios e.s.so vtJnnl 
secnii a (lirislo nato X"” et XT'"* fa'tu.s el eonnnenlu ; relitiua autem ortus esst* longc 

i> 2 
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But to me it appears that there arc not the slightest groimds for 
questioning the perfect originality of the Eddas ; for the mythology 
therein described bears not the remotest resemblance to any religious 
system with which I am acquainted. It may, however, be doubted 
whether the Eddas present a complete and accurate description of this 
form of idolatry as it actually existed among the Scandinavians; but 
any mistakes, omissions, or additions, which may have occurred in these 
compilations, do not in the least detract from the evident homogeneity 
of the Eddie mythology. It is, therefore, to be regretted that no 
accounts of its origin have been preserved, and that all ojiinions pro- 
posed for its elucidation depend on the existence of an individual 
named Odin. For JMallet states : — “A celebrated tradition, confirmed 
by the poems of all the northern nations, by their chronicles, by insti- 
tutions and customs, some of which subsist to this day, informs us, that 
an extraordinary person, named Odin, formerly reigned in the north ; 
that he made great changes in the government, manners, and religion 
of those countries ; that he en joyed there great authority, and had even 
divine honours paid to him. All these are faets^ tchicli cannot be con- 
tested. [?] As to what regards the original of this man, the country 
whence he came, the time in which he lived, and the other circum- 
stances of his life and death, they are so uncertain, that (he most inge- 
nious conjectures about them discover nothing to us but our own igno- 
rance. Thus jireviously disposed to doubt, let these ancient authors I 
have mentioned relate the story: all their testimonies are conqirised 
in that of Snorro, the ancient historian of Norway, and in the commen- 
taries and explications which Torfmus has added to his narrative.” * 


iuferioris, ct ad seciilurn usc|ue XIP’“ et XIir*"‘ deprimeudi. In hanc se sentcnliam 
inductos aiunt i|)sis Odiiruin Eddicarum, qua3 rcligionib dognuita, ritus, et niysteria tangunt, 
urginnentis ; horuin enini pliirinia ex religioiie Chriiiliaiia aut sacra Scriptura esse deproiupta, 
licet figmciitLs impie turpitorijiie con.spurcata, ac insulsis involiita fabulis. In tantis aulein 
de Edda scntentiaruin divortiis litis dirimendae partes in nos transsunjen; adeo non est 
nostrum, ut nemini sive coiiteiitum Eddse, sive mirabunduin illiiis studiinn, seu tepiduni 
deniqne et suspicax cjusdcin tuMliuin, nostris laudibus aut vituperiis nec auctum eaiiius, nec 
adempturn; quin liberrinnim potius de eadem seiitieiidi arbitrimn cuivis integrum cupimus/' 
— Ad Lectorem^ p. vi. 

♦ Northern Antiquities, vol, i. p, 38. 
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But Mallet, also, very justl y remarks : — “ In the second place these 
annals are of no great anti([uity : wc have none that were written before 
C’hristianity was established in the north : now, between the time of 
Odin, whose arrival in the north, according to Torfitus, is the first epoch 
of history, and that of the earliest Icelandic historian, elapsed about 
eleven centuries ; and therefore if the compilers of the Icelandic annals 
found no written memoirs earlier than their own, as we have great 
reason to believe, then their narratives are only founded on tradition, 
inscriptions, or relicpies of poetry. But can one give credit to tradi- 
tions which must have taken in so many ages, and have been preserved 
by a people so ignorant?”*' That such a person, therefore, as Odin 
ever existed no sufficient proof can be produced f ; nor do the Eddas 
contain the sli<>htest indication that the Odin who is celebrated in 
them was at first merely a mortal man. All the testimonies, also, to 


his existence may, as JMallet has observed, be reduced to the single 
evidence of Snorro ; and it must, therefore, be admitted that, as there 
are no other accounts by which his relation could be corrected, this 
evidence must either be wholly received or w'holly I’ejected. It may 
not, therefore, be unacceptable to the reader, if I reproduce the account 
of Odin given by Snorro, as I find it quoted by Sheringham. 

“ The part of Asia w'hich is w'atered on the east by the Tanais for- 
merly possessed a metropolis named Asgard, over which presided with 
supreme power, a certain hero named Othin, who was, also, high- 
jiriest in that city, where sacrifices were frequently celebrated in Jionour 
and adoration of idols. Twelve senators, however, who surpassed their 
fellow'-citizens in piety and wisdom, not only superintended the cen’e- 
monies of religion, but also administered justice. These were named 
Diar ; i. e. gods or divine, and likewise Drainer, i. e. lords j whom all 


* Nortliern Aiitiquiiies, vol. i. p. 51. 

f 111 the last volume of the Decline ami Eall of the Roman Empire, p. 406., Gibbon s.ays: 
— “1 lake this opportunity of clechii iiig, that, in the course of twelve years, I have forgotten or 
renounced the flight of Odin from Azoph to Sweden, which I never very seriously believed. 
The Goths are a))parently Germans; but all beyond Caesar and 'racitus is (iarkness or 
fable, in the anti(|uities of Cierniaiiy. ” 

f In his description of these events. Mallet lias mixed up the accounts of different authors 
who wrote at different periods of time. 
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the people were bound to serve in turns, and to perform all duties 
which they might order. Othin was a mighty and valiant warrior, and 
carried his conquering arms into many countries, and subdued innumer- 
able territories and kingdoms, and most happily conquering and 
triumphing he always departed victorious from every battle. The 
people, therefore, were persuaded that his constant success in war must 
be attributed to the peculiar favour of heaven ; as often also, as he in- 
trusted the conduct of a war, or any business of importance to bis 
chiefs, be imposed his hands on their heads, as if he consecrated them ; 
which was considered as an auspicious omen, the certain [)reservative 
against all misfortune. Even in the midst of' dangers the invoking the 
name of Othin was an unfailing resource, and hence was the utmost 
confidence placed in it in every pt.'ril. 

“ Othin had two brothers, the elder of whom was callcnl Ve, and the 
younger Velir or \'nli. These, when Olhin was engaged in travelling 
or in war, governed in his [)lace and adtninistered all affairs with the 
greatest care and diligence. Once when Othin had been absent longer 
than they expected, they divided the kingdom between them, and like- 
wise claimed the guardianship of Othin’s wife Frigga. But Othin 
having at length retunu'd from his long journey, his dominion, along 
with his wife, was restored to him by his brothers ; and he then under- 
took an expedition against the Scythians called Vaner. The>, how- 
ever, opposcHl him valiantly, bravely dtd’end(‘d their country, repeatc'dly 
rendered vic*tory doubtful, and at last obligcxl him to consult his safety 
by a hasty rciireat. From that time Othin and the? \’^aner harassed 
each other by mutual incursions, and by their plundering caused re- 
ciprocally immc'use loss ; until at last being wearied out, they concluded 
a firm and lasting peace between each other, and interchanged hostages 
for its observance. The Scythians gave to Othin as hostages a rich 
and distinguished man named Niord, w'ith his son Froi ; and the 
Asiani gave to the Scythians two choice men emiiumt for the dignitv 
of their forms, their valuer, their wisdom, and other qualities, the one 
named Heimer the most able of magistrates, and Mimer the wisest of' 
men. In consequence of which the Scythians, in order to render the 
value of the hostages ecjual, sent to the Asiani another hero named 
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Qiiasir, vvIjoiti tlicy esteemed the wisest amongst them, lleimer 
immediately obtained a government among the Scytliians, but he 
scarcely ever performed any act ol importance without consulting 
Mimer. For he taught him the various customs, rites, laws, and insti- 
tutions, which regulated the administration of afhiirs and of justice. 
But when lleimer, being deprived of his assistance, was obliged to 
decide in open assembly on any dilllcult points in dispute, lie frequently 
said to the persons present ; do you consult togc'tbcr, and avail your- 
selves of whatevi-r ojiinion may appear the best, for 1 cannot aid you 
with my advice. The Scythians, then understanding that they had 
been deceivi'd by the Asiani in the interchange ol‘ hostages, cut off 
JMimer’s head, and sent it to them ; which Othin embalmed, and gave it 
by magic c-harnis the power of speaking, so that it revealed the most 
hid<len secrets. Afterwards Niord and his son Froi, having participated 
of divinity, were received into the number of the deities of the Asiatics, 
as well as Freia, the daughter of I'roi ; who, having learnt magic from 
the Asiatics, particularly pleased the Scythians. Niord, however, pass-- 
ing his life among the Scythians, married his sister, which is permitted 
by their laws ; but amongst the Asiatics, a marriage with one so nearly 
allied by blood is not considered lawl'ul. 

“ Steep and lofty mountainsextending I’rom north to south divide, 
as by a natural boundary, Scy^thia from other countries, and all the 
jieople to the south of them obeyed Othin. ./Mioiit this time the 
Romans, the lords of all, having concjuered innumerable kingdoms, and 
carrying their victorious arms fiir and wide, began to reduce under their 
dominion the most e.xtensive states, the bravest peojile, the most 
nourishing towns, and the most celebrated cities; in conse(|uence of 
which many chiefs and princes departing voluntarily from their native 
countries gave up their subjects to the Homans. But Othin, an emi- 
nent magician, and particularly skilled in divination, knowing that he 
and his posterity to the latest ages shouKl reign in the northern part of 
the world, resigned the government of Asgard to his brothers Ve and 
Velir ; and ])rocecded himself into Russia, thence into Saxony, which 
haviim almost entirely subdued, he entrusted its government to Jus 
sons. He likewise appointed his son Skiold to rule over Denmark, 
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who afterwards establislied the royal residence and seat of government 
at Lethrum. When, however, Othin learned that the Swedish Goth- 
land, over which Gylvo then reigned, was spacious, fertile, and adapted 
for the subsistence of a numerous peo[)le, he visited him, and having 
concluded a treaty with him obtained liberty to seek for new domiciles 
in that country. I'd!’ the power of the Asiatics inspired Gylvo with 
fear, and he dreaded to offend them, as he perceived himself to be 
much inferior to them in valour and Ibices. Me, also, contended with 
Othin as to their skill in mamc, but Othin was alwavs victorious. 

“ Othin began to inhabit the country near the river IjOger, and there 
founded the city of Sigtuna (a town of which name existed in Sweden 
in the time of our ancestors), and erected there a magnificent palace, 
and instituted sacrifices according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Asiatics. Into this country he introducixl a colony as it were of deities 
[dcastri), and assigned to them certain lands and temples. Thus Moal 
was given to Niord, Upsal to Froi, Trudvanger to Thor, TIandberg to 
Heimcr, and Broedeblik to Balder. Then Othin, proceeiling with his 
band of idols to the northern parts of Sweden, piirfbrmed unheard-of 
miracles by various magical arts, and e.stablished a jniblic school for 
teaching magic, the use of which never before existed in this country. 

“ With regard to the tigure and appearance of Othin. Me always 
showed himself to his friends of a cheerful ami pleasant countenance, 
expressive of an inclination fbr mirth, jests, and pleasantry ; but to 
his enemies his countenance was fierce «,ud terrible; the more so, as he 
could, like Proteus, change himself into any form that he pleased. 
With such eloquence, also, and persuasion could he charm his auditors, 
that no one could refuse belief to his words ; and he frecpiently added 
a wonderful grace to his conversation, by introducing into it verses and 
rhythmical periods ; whence he and his companions were called scalds, 
or poets. Besides, Othin used, by magic, to deprive his enemies of 
their senses, and to inspire them with the greatest terror ; and when 
engaging with them, he, by means of incantations, so blunted their 
weapons, that his troops, though without defensive arms, rushed on 
them like wild dogs or wolves, and slaughtered them like sheep, with- 
out receiving any wound or injury. Hence this kind of fury was after- 
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wards called the assault of the Berserkers. Othin, likewise, had such 
power of deceiving (he eyes, that he would sometimes appear trans- 
formed into a fish, a bird, or a serpent : at others, he would recline 
on the ground, devoid of breathing, like one dead; and then, recover- 
ing his animation, he would affirm that he had travelled to distant 
countries, and relate exactly what was there occurring. By a single 
word he could extinguish conflagrations, quell tempests, stop inun- 
dations, and direct the winds as he pleased, lie could evoke the 
ghosts of the dead, and enclose them in hills and mountains; whence he 
was called l)ro7ign or Honga Dratten, the lord of ghosts. lie had 
two ravens taught l)y hini to speak in the same manner as men, who, 
flying to distant places, brought ample intelligence ol’ all that was 
passing to their master. Tie opened mountains by magic arts, and 
(luaice extracted gold and silver, and discovered hidden treasures 
without any one ])ointing them out. Finally, Othin, by his runes, in- 
cantations, and magic arts, performed such incredible acts as procured 
him every where the brightest name, and caused the fame of the power 
and wisdom of Olhin and the Asiani to be in a short time spread 
through every people and nation ; lor he so terrified his eiiemies, that 
none dared to attempt any thing against him ; and so retained the 
fidelity of his friends and allies, that they seldom or never deserted 
him. 

“ It hence happened that the Swedes and other nortl)ern people 
performed solemn sacrifices to Othin and his twelve companions, and 
paid him that worship which is due to the I..ord of heaven and earth. 
Their names, also, the people gave to their new-born children, calling 
them Audum and Ovdiiut, i\o\\\ Olhin; Thord, Thore, Torat', Sfchdor, 
and Haftor, irom Thor; which names are still in use in Norway. Othin 
also established various laws, of which these are most deserving of 
recortl : — He enjoined that the bodies of the dead or those slain in 
battle should be burned along with their most valuable ornaments and 
goods ; the ashes to be either interred or thrown int<i a river ; and 
monumental mounds to be raised in memory of the chiefs and nobles. 
Three times a year were solemn sacrifices to be performed ; at the com- 
mencement of the winter for the year’s prosperity, at the middle for 

Q 
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fertilit}', and towards the end for victory. The Scytliians paid to Othin, 
by way ol’ tribute, a poll-tax of one denarius ; and in return he was 
bound to protect them against their enemies, and to propagate reli- 
gion and the worship of the gods. Niord married Hkadi, wlio having 
left her husband was afterwards wedded to Othin, to whom she bore 
many sons, who were called by the common name ol' Semin ixg. 'fhen 
new Scythia, that is, Sweden, was calletl Manlicim, and ancient Scythia 
Giulheim. At length his last ilay reached Othin in Sweden ; and as he was 
about to expire, he directed his body to be marked with nine wounds, 
which were anciently called adde. He liirther ordered that they 
should sacrifice to him the prisoners taken in war, as tin's would be to him 
the most grateful and j)roj)itlatory offering. After his death Ik; apj)eared 
to many persons, and particularly when any great batlh* was impending ; 
to many he brought victory, and others he invited to ^'alhalla. His 
own corpse was burned, and a funeral festival and sacrifices Instituted 
in his honour.” * 

Such is the earliest account of Odin whicli has been preserved, and 
its mere perusal must excite surprise that it should ever have received 
the slightest credit : for it has not the least resemblance to those tra- 
ditionary legends and songs which might exist amongst a rude people, 
and, on the contrary, exhibits on its very face every mark of invention ; 
as it may be affirmed with cewtainty, that no peoi)le ever degrailed their 


* Hiis (jiiotntioH i.s taken from Slieriiigliami do Ano lorimi Gent is Oi ioino Discejilal’o. 
cap. xii. 

It is very remarkable, tliat in none ol’ the iiiox* aiicient authoritie s (juoted by Slua ini^ham, 
is there any mention of the following circumstances .statetl by Midlet ; and tliey must, 
therefore, be considered as llu* invention of more recent writers: — ‘‘ Hie Roman common- 
wcallb was arrived to t\ie highest pitch of power, and saw all the then known world subject 
to its laws, when an unforeseen event raised up enemies against it, from the very bosom of 
the forests of Scythia, and on the hanks of tlie 'ranais. Mitliridates, by flying, had drawn 
Pompey after him into those de.serts. The King of Pont ns sought there f<>r ri iiigt*, and 
new means of vengeance. IJe hoped to arm against the ainhition of Rome all the bar- 
barous nations, his neighbours, wln^se liberty it threatened. He* sueccedid in tliis at first; 
but all those peo[>le, ill-united as allies, ill-armed as soldiers, and still worse discijilined, 
were forced to yield to tlie genius of Pomjfey. Odin is said to liave been of the mnnher. 
He was obliged to withdraw hiurself by flight from the vengeance of the Romans; and to go 
seek, in countries unknown to liis enemies, that safety which lie could no longer find in his 
own. His true name was 8igge, son of Fridulph; lint he assumed that of Odin, the chid 
god among the 8cythians,’’ Slc, — Northern Antiquities^ voJ. i. p. 59. 
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^'ods into mere men, and that tliey have always attempted to magnify 
their heroes hy ascribing to them the attributes of divinity. But it is 
not denied that Odin, Frigga, Thox*, See., existed as deities, before the 
Olhin and his twelve comjxanions of Snorro ; and his attempting, 
tlierelbre, to convert them, and the circumstances descriixod in the 
Eddas, into historical [xersonages and events, betrays, at once, that his 
narrative, so far from having Ixeing compiled from any authentic mate- 
rials, is nothing more than the work ofliis own imagination. Its incon- 
sistencies, also, and improbabilities arc imicli too ob\ious to recpiire 
ri'inark. But it may lx* observed that the pi edominancc of the Romans 
in foreign countries cannot be dated (xirlier than the defeat of Antio- 
chus by Lucius Heipio, which occurred in 190 B. C. ; and had, there- 
fore, siuli a city as Asgard on the I'anais ever existed, or had the 
coiKinests «)f Odin ami his suhsetjuent victorious and triumphant migra- 
tion e\er taken place, it is utterly incredible that such remarkable 
circumstances sbouhl have escajxed the notice' of all ancient writers, 
d'he rc'cent pc'i'iod, also, at which Scandinavia was peopled, is alone 
sufhcie'iU to evince that the Eddie mythology could not possibly have 
oritiinated until after the t'hristian era. 

ll^arton, howe\ er, has adopted and defended this gross and incredi- 
ble fiction; but the arguments which he adduces in its support arc 
singidarly weak and futile, and [xarticidarlv tlu* following : — “ It is noto- 
rious,” savs be, “ that many traces ofOriental usages are firund amongst 
all the kairopean nations during their pagan state; and this phenome- 
non is rationally resolved, on the supposition that all Europe was 
peopled from the East. But as the resemblance which the pagan 
Scamlinavians bore to the Eastern nations in manners, monuments, 
opinions, aiul practices, is so very perceptible and apparent, an infer- 
ence arises, that their migration from the East must have hap])ened at 
a period by many ages more recent, and therefore most probably about 
tlie time specified by their historians. '^ . . . . iVs the principal heroes 


^ Wart Oil had just befoiv staled, — A few years tietbre the birth of Christ, soon after 
Mithridates liad been overthrown by Poinpey, a nation of Asiatie Gotlbs, who possessed 
that region of Asia whicli is now called Georgia, and is connected on llie south with lA^rsia, 
alarimul at the progressive taicroachinents of the Roman ai inies, retired in vast innhitiides, 

Q 2 
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of their expedition into the north were honourably distinguished from 
the Eui*op(‘ans, or original Scandinavians, under the name of Asa, or 
Asiatics ; so the verses or language of this people were denominated 
Asamal, or Asiatic speech. Their poetry contained not only the 
praises of their heroes, but their popular traditions and their religious 
rites ; and was filled with those fictions which the most exaggerated 
pagan superstition would naturally implant in the wild imagination of 
an Asiatic people. And from this princijde alone, I mean of their 
Asiatic origin, some critics would at once account lor a certain 
capricious spirit of extravagance, and those bold eccentric conceptions, 
which so strongly distinguish (he old northern poetry. * 

It seems, however, highly probable that the ascribing an Asiatic 
origin to the Scandinavians has proceeded entirely from the misinter- 
pretation or misapplication of the Icelandic word As, which is thus 
explained in the Glossary to the Edda Semundar. (Icuk, iiidiicii ; Ibrsan 
Celtorum Nesus, JEsks. Asamal, therefore, would signify the speech of 
the godn, and not Asiatic speech, f If, also, Asganl were situated to the 
south, or rather to the west of the Taiiais, in which position all autho- 
rities appear to concur, Odin and his followers must have bt'en Muro- 
pcans and not Asiatics. For in the time of Herodotus (about 150 11. C.) 
the c<,)unlry to the south-west ol‘ the 'fauais was occupied by Scy- 
thians, who believed that it had been ])ossesscd by their ancestors for a 
period of otie thousand years. It has farther been above sulliciently 
evinced, that in this same coimtry, as far as the llorysthenes, the 
Scythian name had, above three hundred years before Christ, entirely dis- 
appeared; it being then inhabited by the Getre, a Thracian people, d'he 
state, however, of the region that extends from the llorysthenes to 


under tin; condiiet of their leiuU'r Gdin or M'oden, into the northern parts o1 Europe not 
subject to tlic Itouian ‘Government, and settled in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and other 

districts of the Scandinavian territory 'J'/iis migration is conjirmed by the amcurrrnl 

testimonies of various historians'’ !! 

* History of English Poetry, Dissertation i. 

f Gibbon, therefore, obseives with his usual accuracy, tliat “Asgard, instead ol de- 
noting a real city of tlie Asiatic .Saniiiitia, is the fictitious appellation ol the mystic abode of 
the gods, the Olympus of .Scandinavia.” — Decline and Tail, vol. i. j). .'J91. note. 
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the Tanais, at tliis period, is not exactly known, but Strabo describes 
it us occupied by the Roxolani, a Scythian tribe. It must hence be 
evident, tliat if any migrations iVoin tliis country into Scandinavia ever 
took place, the emigrants must have been either European Scythians 
or Thracians ; and their supposed Asiatic origin is thus disproved by 
the very authorities on which the existence of Odin, the prince and 
high-priest of Asgard, solely depends. 

Rut too little is known of the manners, customs, and religion of 
either the Scythians or the 'riiracians, to admit of their being in any 
res{)(;ct emjiloyed as evidence to determiiu; that the Eddie mythology 
was not indigenous, but derived its origin from a foreign country. It 
is at the same time obvious, tliat it hears not the remotest resem- 
blance to any religious system now existing, or of the former pre- 
valt'iicc' of which any suflici('nt accounts have been preserved; and if, 
therelbre, any other people than the Scandinavians ever jiossessed 
it, not a trace of them now remains. It must hence follow that this 
singular mythology can receive no elucidation from foreign sources, 
and it would appear that the Sagas and (Eronicles of Scandinavia have 
been written at too recent a period, to convey any farther information 
respecting its ancient idolatry than what is contained in the Eddas. ^ 

* That the alleinjil lo rGtliift* Otlin and ihc diIkt Scantlinavian goils, and die circuni- 
^lances rilied in (lie Kddas, to mere historieal personages and events, is eiitirt'Iy die 
result ol‘ hypothesis, and rests not on an\ ancitail authority ulialever, is most clearly 
evinced in this passage A\hitii 1 extract Irom flu* nolts to Mr. 1 lerherl's Mist't'llaneons 
Pot'try, vol. ii. p. I 1 . — Suinn, in Ids liislorieol Danmark, considers that there were thret* 
Odins. 'rile first, son of Hior, ol'the nation of the Asi, ho dwelt in tlie old Asgartl at the 
inoutli of tilt* 'Faiiais, and after his death \\as dt*ified bv his eountrymeii. d lie seet>nd, stm 
t)f 1 lert'inod, a tlescendant ol the old Odin, lleil lieftire Darius at die time of his t‘\pedition 
against the Scythians, built the new Asgard near the Duna, and inhabited the eoiintr\ 
between that river and the W-issel, I'ltmi iheiiee he passed over into Sweden, aiul waged 
war against all the Jotnns, \^ho would luit aekno\Nledge him to be their god and the 
offspring of' the Sim. Lastly eame tiie third Otlin, son of Fridlief, from tiltl Asgarti, about 
fifty years bel'tirc C hrist, sltippetl some lime at the new Asgarti, and from thence procet'ded lo 
Sweden, uhere lie dwelt at Sigtuna, and built a leinplt* at Upsala, whicli became his 
principal resitlonce.^’ 

should this account td' Otlin, which ticcurs in die preface to the Edtla of Sntirro, as 
iranslatetl by Goraiison, be omitttd : — Ibi sita fuit iirb.s, tjuam Trojam vocamus. d ro- 
jamim vero imperium in duodecim minora divisum I’uit regna, iini tamtai capiti subjccta. 
Ibi et jam dnotlecim lingua* fuert; primariie. 1 lorinn nnus tlictiis fuit I\Ienint)n, cujus 
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In the pliilosophy of the human mind, consequently, the manner in 
wliich this system originated, and its subsequent prevalence, may be 
interesting subjects of speculation, but they afford not the slightest 
assistance in tracing the affinity of nations. 

Tn order, however, to render this conclusion the more evident, it 
may be necessary to advert to the theogony and cosmogony which are 
described in the Eddas ; as their entire dissimilarity from the opinions 
entertained on these subjects by all other })eople than the Scandinavians, 
wu’ll be at once obvious. For, tliough it aj>pears 1‘rom the Edda of 
Snorro that they acknowledged one supreme (iod, the creator of heaven 
and earth, the origin of things is not ascribed to him, but to mere 
chance; and what is still more remarkable, the first beings j)rodueed 
are neither gods nor men, but evil genii. 'fhe rivers abounding in 
poison, says the Edda, called Eli\ages, flowed so far from their source 
that they hccame frozi'ii ; but a warm breez(‘ having i)r('nthed over the 
ice, it melted into drops, from which a being was Ibrmed, who is named 
Ymir, and from him are descended all the families of the giants. lie 
was not, however, a god, for he and all his descc'ndants were wicked. 
Whilst he slept he fell into a swciat, and from the pit of his left arm 
were born a male and female. One of his feet begot upon the other a 
son, from whom is descended the rac(' of the giants. 

The origin of the cods is still more singidar; lor at the same tinu' 
and in the same maimer that Ymir was formed, the cow (Iklumbla 
was produced. ITom her udder flowed four rivers of' milk, by which 
Ymir was nouri.shed; and she herself obtained her sustenance by licking 
the rocks covered with salt and frost, d'he first evening that she 
licked these rocks there sprang from them the hair of a man, the next 


coiijiix crat filia Priami regis IVoja*. lloruni filiu.s 'IVos, (|uem no.s 'rhoreni vocanuis. 
Qui iluodecini aiinos iiatu.s viribus polliiit nialuris. Tunc terra cliiodeciiii pellcs ur.sinas 
siniul sustidit, I lie dc inullis siinul piigilibus furiosi.s victoriaiu reporlavit, iiec non feris 
draconibusqnc. In septentrione tnulierem fatidicani invenil, noniiiie Sibyllani, nobis vero 
Sif dictain. Prosapiam ejus nemo novit. Qiiannn filiu.s vocaUis fiiit Lar 'ulu^ c. i\ 
c. f. Vingefiory c. i\ Moda^ c. f. c. f. Sefsmeg^ c. i\ Bedvi^^ c. f. Atra^ c. f. Ilcnnan^ 

c. f. Eremodi c. f. Skoid^ c, f. Bca}\ c. f. Jut^ c, 1*. Gndolfw\ c. f. Finncr^ c. fi Fridlnf^ 
c. f* Odmus” — Nort/icrn AnlicjuilieSy voL ii. p. 278, 
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day the head, and the third day the wliole man, who was named Ikiri. 
His son Bor married Beizla, the dangljter of the giant Baddorn, and 
from them were born three sons, Odin, Vile, and Ve. These rule 
over both heaven and earth ; but Odin is the supreme God, without 
equal. * 

The universe, however, did notyetexist; and the .sons of Bor, there- 
fore, slew Ymir, of whose flesh was formed the earth, of his blood the 
ocean, of his bones the mountains, of his skull the heaven, and of his 
bruins the clouds. After this Odin and his brothers, as tliey were 
walking on the .sea-shore, foinul two trees, an ash and an cider; to 
which Odin communicated life and soul ; Vile, reason and motion; 
\ e, hearing, sight, and speech : and these trees thus became a man 
and woman, whom tin; sons of' Bor name'd Aske (Ash) and Ernie 
(Elch'r) ; and from these two is descendeil the human nice. But of the 
production of all other things, animate and inanimate, and of the ori- 
gin of the other Scandinavian deities, no account is contained in the 
Eddas. 

With respect, also, to the state of man after death, it is, indeed, said 
that (4od hath made man, and given him a soul, which shall live after 
the l)ody has |)erishe(l ; and then all the just and righteous shall dwell 
with him in a heaven named Gimle, but the wicked shall go to the 
infernal regions. Ihit in the Eddas and songs no reference to this be- 
lief ever aj)pcars, and supreme felicity is |)laced in the obtaining access 
to Valhalla, the abode of Odin. No people, however, but the Scandi- 
navians ever imagined so singular a paradise: for every day its in- 
habitants, as soon as they are dressed, take their arms, and entering 
the battle-field, fight till they cut one another to pieces : this is their 
amusonent. But as soon as noon arrives, they all return whole and 
unharmed to Odin’s hall, and there feast on the hesh of* the boar 
Serimner, while they quaff ale and mead from the skulls of their 
enemies. The only means, also, by which these Scandinavian joys of 
the blest could be obtained were w'ar, rapine, and contempt of death; 
and Begner I^odbrok thus charat'tcristically concludes his death- 
song : — 

* Mis tiilhcr suul graiulfatlier, tlierdbrc, do not appear to have been eonsideretl as gods. 
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XXVIII. 

We smote with swords ! wliere javelins fly, 

Wlierc heroes meet, and warriors die, 

Fifty liinos and one I stood 
Foremost on the fiehl of blood. 

Full young in gore I stain’d my sword, 

Nor fear’d 1 force of adverse lord ; 

Nor deem’d T then that any arm, 

By miglil or guile, could work me harm. 

Me to their least the gods now call ; 

The brave man wails not o’er his lall. 

XXTX. 

eVase my strain ! I hear a voice 
From realms wlu*re martial souls rejoice. 

1 hear the maids of slaughter call, 

M ho bid me hence to Odin’s hall. 

High seated in their blest abodes, 

I soon shall (juafl the drink of gods. 

The hours ol lile havt* glided by; 

I fall; but smiling shall 1 die.”* 

It is needless to remark, that in the tlieo<ronics and eosmofionios oi' 
Other nations, nothing so absurd can be Ibund as the production of’ a 
monstrous being, and a miraculous cow, from the drojis ofnujlted ice; 
the formation of the progenitors of mankind from two trees ; the ori- 
ginating of the grandlather of the supreme God, lro>n a rock, in con- 
sequence of its having been licked by this cow ; and the strange joys 
of paradise, which are held forth as rewards lor savage and blood- 
stained warriors in a futun; life. The religion, consequently, which 
was founded on sucli opinions, must have beim indigenous in tin? north 
of Europe; but whether the Eddie mythology was known to the Ger- 
mans is a disputed point : for M. Grimm observes, — “ After having con- 
sidered the authenticity of the Scandinavian mythology, it may Ik* 
asked, whether it has any affinity to the German. To which it must 
be answered, that, o/? the xcholc, it has not. Amongst a kindred people, 
however, the relation which their religions may bear to each other is 
an extremely dubious point : but here little can be adduced in support 
of the affirmation, besides the common origin of the Scandinavians and 
Germans, while much may be opposed to such an opinion ; because it 

* Herbert’s Miscellaneous Poetry, vol. ii. part ii. p. 1'8. 
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is very improbable that none of the Roman autliors, so remarkable for 
(heir accurate observation, not even Tacitus, should have “iven any 
intimation of the I'eligion of Odin, bad it then existed among the (»er- 
nians. It is equally inconceivable that, in the case of its existence, this 
religion should have been so completely annihilated, that not a vestige 
of its temples and other monuments now remain in Germany, though, 
in the narrow compass of Scandinavia, and even in England, many 
memorials of the ancient faith still endure.”* Hut the names of the 
days of the week '|' fully evince that the same gods were known at one 
time to both the Germans and the Scandinavians ; and had more satisfac- 
tory accounts of the ancient German religion been ])reserved, it probably 
would appear to liave differed but little from the Eddie mythology ; 
for that, after the time of Tacitus, idols and temples became numerous 
iti Germany, cannot admit of doubt ; and experience has shown that, in 
its j)rogress, idolatry invariably becomes divested of its primitive sini- 
])licity. It may, therefore, i)e reasonably concluded that, as Scandi- 
navia was unquestionably peoi)led from (iermany, the religions of these 
two countries were originally the same; and that, so far from Odin 
having introduced into them from Scythia a new I’orm of idolatry pre- 
viously reduced into one regular system, the simple worship of tlu' 
sun, planets, and elements, which had there first prevailed, grailually 
assumed, by means, now undiscoverable, that pc'culiar 

character which has rendci’ed the Edda an object of so much specu- 
lation. 

* Diuil) und CrenzerV StiuliGii, voL iv. p. 228» 

i 1 tun awiiVG tliat in wadern (leniuni thfse ivamos do not now coincide : but 1 reier lo 
the Anglo-Saxonic and die oUl dViitonic lanGuage. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY AND ANTIQUITY OF THE SACKED KOOKS OF 

THE HINDUS. 

It is undeniilblo that nothing in tlie shape ol’ liistory exists, which 
would afford any information respecting the origin of the Hindu nation 
and of the Hindu religion; but it seems equally incontestable that 
upwards ol’ two thousand years ago India presented to the (tI reeks, 
under Alexander the Great and his successors, the same manners, the 
same customs, and the same form of idolatry, which prevail in it at the 
present day.* Nor did these then appear to be of recent inveiition, 
but to have been the result of Jong established institutions. The im- 

* la tlie following’ reianrks of Mr. then* is inucli inorr trutli lluiii in nny of tho 

^otlun’ opinions which he Jias expressed I’cspectiiiji; the iitenit history, :nul rt Ve/ion of ihe 
Hiiulus : — To the monstrous period of years which the le/.^eiids of the Hindus involve, 
they ascribe events the most extravagant and unnatural : events not even connec'ted in chro- 
nological .stn'ies ; a number of iiideptaKleiil and incredible hetions. 'I'his p('o})]e, iiuh ed, arc 
perfectly destitute of historical records. "J’heir ancient lilttrature alFoi'ds not a singU* pro- 
duction to which the historical cJuiracter belongs. '^I’ht; works in which the miraculous 
transactions of former times an* described are j)oems. Most of them are l>(H)ks of a religiom 
character, in whicli the exploits of the gods, and their (’ommands to mortals, an‘ repeatc‘d 
or revealed. In all, the actions of men and tlioso ol* deitiv's are mixed toge ther, in a set ol 
legends more absurd and extravagant, more transcending the bounds of nature and reason, 
less grateful to the imagination and taste* of a cultivated and rational ))eo})le, tlian those- 
which the fabulous Ifistory of any other nation presents to us.*’ [These last remarks j eejuirt* 
much e|ualificatie>n.3 

From the* scatteivd hints coiitaliieel in llie writings of llie Greeks, the ce)nclusion has 
been drawn that the Hindus, at the time*, of Alexander’s invasion, were in a state of manners, 
society, tind knowledge, exactly the same with that in wliich the y were eiiscovered hy the 
nations of modern KiirojK*; neu' is there any reason Ibr elilfering wielely from this e)pini()n. 
It is certain that the few features of whie h we have any description Irom the (ireeks, hear 
no inaccurate resemblance to tliose which arc Ibund to distinguish the pe<)})le at the pre.sent 
day. From this resemblance, from the state of improvement in which the Indian remains, 
and from the stationary condition in which their institutions first, and then their manners 
and character, have a tendency to fix them, it is no unreasonable supposition, that they 
have presented a very uniform appearance during the long interval from the visit of the 
Greeks to that of tlie English.” — History (^British India^ voi, i. p, 141. ]4(j, 8vo ed. 
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nuitabilitj, therefore, of these institutions during so long a period, is 
alone a strong presumption that they must have originated in even 
remoter antieputy ; and that the numerous works still preserved, in 
which they are so fully explained, must not only be authentic, but must 
also be of a date nearly coeval with the origin of that civil polity and 
that religion which they describe. To disprove, consequently, the 
anticjuity of the sacred books ol‘ the TIindus, it is not sufficient to call 
iheir authenticity in question ; but it must be farther shown that they 
do not contain a faithful account of those civil and religious usages by 
which the Hindus have* been for so many ages so peculiarly distin- 
guished. Jlecause, if their accuracy of' description be once admitted, 
no conceivable cause can be assigned I'or their supposed recent compo- 
sition, or for a still more improbable conp'cture that the more ancient 
works, having l)ceu h>st or destroyed, were replaced by modern com- 
pilations. 

For it must be recollected, (hat a remarkable characteristic of the 
Hindu religion is a ilistinct class of men, to whom not only the 
liinctions of the priesthood have been entrusted, but to wliom also all 
learning and instruction have been restricted. But it will be evident 
that at the time that the Brahmans acejuired (his predominance, the 
whole systc'in of castes must have been established, and that laws for 
the maintenance of tlu' civil and religious institutions which thence 
resulted must have become indispensable. The princes and people, 
also, would require to be* instructed in a knowledge of the attributes and 
characters of the various gods f)f this syst em ol’ polytheism, and of the 
duties which they owed to them. It cannot, therefore, but seem most 
probable that works for these ]>urposes woidd be composed at a very 
early period by a class of n\en who enjoyed perfect leisure, and whose 
interest it was to establish as efficiently as possible that religion on 
which their respe'ctability and power solely depended. Jhit when 
such works were once com])osed, (he constant care of the same priest- 
hood must have rendered their loss totally imjioss'.blc ; for nothing 
but the extirpation of all the Brahmans throughout the whole of India 
by some foreign power could have effected such a destruction ; and 
not the slightest indication exists in history that the sacred books of 
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the Hindus were ever exposed to such a danger. Even during the last 
eight hundred years, while India has been subject to so many changes 
and revolutions, and the Hindu religion has ceased to receive encou- 
ragement and support from native princes, the ancient manuscripts of 
Indian literature have been scarcely decreased in number. In the 
absence, therefore, of historical data, the present state; of the civil and 
religious institutions of the Hindus incontrovertibly prove the faithful- 
ness with which they have been described in these works; and of their 
antiquity and authenticity, consequently, this faithiulness must alone 
be considered to be as conclusive evidence as the natux*e of the case 
admits of 

Mr. Colebrooke, therefore, has most correctly observed that “ the 
greatest part of the books received by the learned among the Hindus 
will assuredly be found genuine. I do not doubt that the V^edas, of 
which an account has been here given, will ajxpear to be of this descrip- 
tion. In jxronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say that they are 
the same compositions which, under the same title of Veda, have been 
revered by the Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of years.”^' But 
I cannot concur in the justness of the opinion expressed in the follow- 
ing remarks : — “ Although the llama Tapaniya be inserted in all the 
collections of llpanishads which I have seen, and the (iopal Tajxaniya 
appears in some ; yet I am inclined to doubt their genuineness, and 
to suspect that they may have been written in times modern when 
compared with the remainder of‘ the Vedas. This suspicion is chiefly 
grounded on the opinion that the sects which now worship llama and 
Krishna as incarnations of Vishnu, are comparatively new. I have not 
found in any other parts of the Vedas the least trace of such a worship. 
The real doctrine of the whole Indian scripture is the unity ol' the 
deity, in whom the universe is comprehended ; and the seeming poly- 
theism which it exhibits offers the elements and the stars and planets 
as gods. The three principal manifestations of the divinity with other 
personified attributes and energies, and most of the other gods of 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 468. 

The words J()r hundreds had better have been omitted, for the era of Vicramaditya is 
alone sufficient to give the Hindu religion an antiquity of 1884 years. 
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Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the 
Veda. But the worship ofdeilied heroes is no part of the system ; nor 
are the incarnations of deities suggested in any portion of the text 
which I have yet seen * * * § \ though such are sometimes hinted at by the 
commentators.” f For the objection to the authenticity of these 
Upanishads rests entirely upon the gratuitous assumption that Rama 
and Krishna were mere men, a character in which they never were 
considered by the Hindus. But in judging of the polytheism of any 
pt'ojtle, conclusions drawn from arguments perfectly foreign to their 
modes of thinking must be evidently erroneous. Neither the venera- 
tion, therefore, shown to Rama and Krishna by all Hindus, nor the 
wt)rship paid to them by their peculiar sectaries, is in any sense of the 
term .i deification of heroes, but is in both cases intended solely as an 
adoration of \hshnu, of whom they were incarnate portions. 

But it seems to have been hitherto overlooked that the authenticity 
oi’ a work is no proof of the truth of its contents, j; The actual exist- 
('iice, however, of Parasu Rama, Krishna, and Buddha§, rests on no other 
evidence than that which at the same time attests the incarnations of 
Vishnu as a boar, a tortoise, a man-lion, and a fish ; but it these be re- 
jected as fabulous, on what grounds is credit to be given to the others ? 
The events, also, related in the Purans, the Ramayan, and Alahabharat, 
occurred during the course of an incalculable number of years, which 
ends at the commencement of the present age, the Kali Vug, or nearly 
five thousand years ago. 'i o attempt, therefore, to ada2)t these events 
to modern chronology can never lead to any satisfactory result, because 


* Mr. ColelnoDke must have liere forgotten this text of tlie Vcchi, winch he has 
(jnoled in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. .S59. — “ Thrice ilkl Vishnu step, and at three 
strides traversed the universe ; happily was his foot placed on this dusty earth — which so 
clearly refers to the IJiiunana Avatar ; and to Vishnu’s epithet ot Trivtloviiia, derivatd trt.ni 
his having in that Avatar traversed the universe in three steps, 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. viii, p. 4-73. 

Though no person, I may suppose, will dispute the authenticity of the .liiieid, or 
of the Gerusalemine Liberala, yet he does not admit the truth of all that is contained 
in them. 

§ 1 do not include Rama Chandra, because he occurs in the genealogies ot the children 
of the sun. 
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the principles on which such a process can alone be conducted must 
rest entirely on gratuitous assumption and groundless conjecture. 

In discussing this question, at the same time, that inveterate pre- 
judice which insists on compelling the records of all nations to depose 
to the accuracy of the first eleven ciiapters of Clenesis has exerted its 
usual ])ernicious influence ; and has induced several writers to be more 
anxious to discover in Hindu works some forced coincidences with 
their preconceived opinions, than to ascertain the real nature of the 
iidbrniation which might be derived from Sanscrit literature. Other 
authors again have employed it, without j)ro])t3r examination, as a 
means of impugning the correctness of modern chronology, and thus 
discreditin'! the evidences of the Christian reli'>ion. Under a similar mis- 
apprehension a writer in a popular review has made these remarks: — 
“ It is in this spirit ol’ credulous incredulity that it has been gravely 
ju oposed as a serious question, whether Moses did not borrow Irom the 
Ilrahmans ? But we are hapjiy to hail the dawn of reason which is 
beginning to appear in the minds of our Oriental literati, and it is to 
hasten the advancing day that we have indulged in this critiipie. The 
name of Bentley will descend with great distinction to posterity, for 
his intelligent criticism on the antiquity of the Rrahminical books and 
their astronomical computations. It was a bold undertaking to be the 
first to break the spell of credulity which was lulling Europe into such 
an unphilosophical lethargy ; but he will soon find himsc'lf rewanled by 
his success. We are satisfied that the venerated books ol' the Brah- 
mans need only to be translated, in order to enable every man who 
can read to discover their imposture : but till those trarislations appear, 
the researches of Mr. Bentley, and those of our Sanscrit students who 
follow his footsteps, will be wanted to undeceive such as have been 
hitherto deluded.”* For, if by the term imposture iha review’d’ intended 
to express the same opinion as results from Mr. Bentley’s reasoning, 
that the Furans were composed xdthin seven or eight hundred years 
agof, and that all the Sanscrit literature is of an equally modern date, its 

* Quarterly Review, vol, i, p. 65. 

f Now, since tliis .system,” remarks Mr. Bcutli^y, “ called the Calpa of Varalm, or of 
the boar, 1ms been framed only between seven and eight hundred year.s, it follow.s indubitably 
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absurdity must be self-evident: because Mr. Bentley himself admits 
that the Hindu empire commenced 2204 years before Christ* ; and it 
must, in consequence, appear utterly incredible that such a priesthood 
as that of the Brahmans should have composed no works until more 
than three thousand years afterwards ; and that literature should only 
begin to flourish in India, when its northern parts were conquered by 
tijc Mohammedans, and the rest of the country was divided amongst a 
number of independent princes possessing little power, and no induce- 
ments to excite them (o tlie encouragement of learning. 

But this extravagant supposition is at once refuted by the mere 
production of the Amara Kosh ; regarding the date of which work Mr» 
AV'ilson, in the preface to his Sanscrit Dictionary, has entered into a very 
fidl and satisfactory enquiry, which he thus concludes; — “ As to the 
result of the research, I shall willingly, if convinced by worthy testimony 
of having erred in my conclusions, submit to correction : those conclu- 
sions, indeed, are only positive within certain limits, and, as the sum of 
(he investigation, I have only satisfied myself with the choice of one of 
two alternatives ; either assent to the tradition which places Amara 
Sin ha in the time of the primitive Vicramaditya, 56 years before 
(he Christian era; or to the inference dculuced from the contiguous 
))osition of a number of persons and things, concerned more or less 
directly with our author’s history, whicii designate the early part of tlie 


tluil any work in which that Calpa is mentioned, cannot possibly be older than the time 
of its invention. hut''m.ap he considerahly less. It was not necessary that the name ol Vaiiiha 
Mihira should occur in the Piiranas to [U'ove them modern. I’or, setting \araha and his 
system altogether out of the cjuestion, yrl si ill the 7ra?nes not only of the jn'inccs in 'w/iosc leigns 
he lived, but also of several others dmen to the last Mahomedan conquest, with the years of eaeh 
reign, are to be found in some of the Puranas ; a most certain proot that these works are not 
the genuine monuments of primeval times.” — Asiatic Itesearches, vol. iii. p. 'iOl. 

To the assertion, however, contahietl in the passage printed in Italic, I imist be allowed 
to give the most express and unqualified denial. In the same volume also, p. itl., Mi. 
Bentley expressly aflirms “that none of the modern romances called the Puranas, at least in 

their present form, are older than GS-t years.” 

• See the table of Hindu Historical Periods in Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. ‘2i5., ar. 
also p. 229. This opinion Mr. Bentley has altered in his last work. 

* B 4 
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fifth century as the time when Amara flourished.”* But it will not be 
denied that the compilation of a vocabulary is sufficient proof that 
works then existed, for the explanation of which such an assistance 
had become requisite j and Mr. Wilson farther remarks, “ The vocabu- 
lary of Amara Sinha, though perhaps the oldest extant, is not consi- 
dered to be the first work of the kind : the author himself, in his 
introductory lines, mentions generally his having consulted other works; 
and his commentators particularise the Tricandha and Utpalini Conhas, 
and the works of Vyari, liabhasa, Cahjayana, and VararuchU as the 
authorities to which he alludes. Of the existence of Sanscrit literature, 
therefore, at the commencement of the Christian era, no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained ; and hence even Mr. Ward, who will not bo 
suspected of ascribing an undue antiquity to the Hindu religion, has 
very correctly observed, — “ In the Kali Yug Vicramaditya f stands 

* In another part of this preface, Mr. Wilson remarks : — “ Authorities which assert 
the contemporary existence of Amara and Vicramaditya might be infinitely multiplied, and 
those are equally numerous which class him among the 7iinc gemSn The specification of 
these worthies, including the name of Amara Sinha, occurs, however, in a verse whicli 
appears, in a great measure, traditionary only, as 1 have not been able to trace it to any 
authentic source, though it is in the mouth of every Paiulit, when interrogated on the sub- 
ject. .... From the identity of some of the names contained in the above stanza, with some 
which occur in^ a work called the Bhoja Prabandha^ a collection of literary anecdotes 
relating to the prince of Dhara named Bhoja ; and from its being undoubtedly true that the 
term Viemma is a title rather than a proper name, and np])lied in Indian hisU'ry to many 
different princes ; it has been inferred that the Vicrama mentioned in this stanza is dthev 
Bhoja kimsdf^ or his immediate successor^ whose name is said to have been Vicrama^ and that 
the nine gems flourished during the reigns of these two princes, beifig Jirst in the council of 
Baja Bkojaj and t^ici wards in that of Vicramaditya his successor. Tl^j^ reign of Bl)oja is 
placed by Mr, Bentley at the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, or 
from 982 to 1082 ; and by Wilford Bhoja’s death is placed in the year 977, or 982 

at latest. In either case, if Amara and the other writers enumerated in the verse were 
contemporary with Bhoja^ the golden age of Hindu literature will be transferred from the 
century preceding the Christian era, to which it is usually referred or to the commence- 
ment of the ^ra of Vicramaditya, to a comparatively modern period, and be not much more 
than eight cepturies ago. The accuracy of this conch&ion^ opposed as it is by the concurring 
and consistent iraditims of the ccninhy^ and by a belif that has existed unaltered and unassailed 
for so many centuries^ cannot be unhesitatingly admitted ; especially when upon hwestigation it 
appears to have hem 'advanced upon gtvunds of a slight and frail texture in themselves^ and 
which have beefi but loosely or partially exainined^^ 

f The period when Vicramaditya flourished, is thus determined by Mr. Ward ; — 
The era of Shalivahana is now used by the Hindus i|i;j their births, marriages, , * • . it 
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lii^host amongst, tlio Hindu kin^s as the patron of learning. Nine 
persons under his patronage are particularly mentioned, as having 

sc'paraU'ly or unitedly composed a number of learned works At 

the period when Vicramaditya lived, iMagha, another king, caused to 
bc' wrilt(M] a poem which he called by his own nami?, and I’or each verse 
ol which he is said to have; paid a gold mohur, which amounts to 
.^SOO rupees. About the same |)eriod. Karnala, a king, was famed lor 
patronising iIk; same learned men who attained such fame at the court 
of Vicramaditya. A short time before this, lluknuina, a king, enter- 
tained at his court a mimb(>r of learned men. Dhavaka, a poet of the 
same agc', received from King Shriharsha I()0,()(){) rupees for a j>oein 
called Uatnamala, &(‘. — And Ihux the Hindu coiirtx, Jl/led lAlh Icnrucd 
/ncii, -<eho could honst t)f tcorhx on even/ .'icienec then knoxen to the xcor/d, 
jnrsenled., it intisf ha eonje.s.sed^ a moat im/umn/x fipeetaelc. A pcojde xcho 
eoidd produce xeorhs on philoxoph/i and (hcolo<>\i/ like the Vedax and the 
Darshanas ; on civil and canon law Id.e the Sinrilis ; ‘cho.se /toet.s xcere 
eapalde of icriting the Muhahhared, the Ramaiiana, and the Shri lihag- 
avata ' ; ichosc Hhraries eo)itaincd icorks on philologi/, asirononiij, medicine, 
the arts, <\’-c. ; and xchose colleges xcereji/led xcilh learned men and students ; 
can never be ])lacetl among barbarians, though tliev may have been 
inferior to the (ireeks and Homans, f 

It is not. however, necessary to disj)rovc the authenticity and antiquity 


fOinnu'Mced A. 1). 7S — ami "" tlir liunoiis A'icrainailii ya lost Ids lift* in a war willi Shali- 
valiaiui.” That Vicramaditya and Slialivahana \vi*rc conlcmporarit's is the universal beliet; 
aiul the dilVenaiee, theretbn', of ISI- \ear.s that exists lutween the eras deimminated from 
tluau, |)r(‘sents a ('In’oimlnu'ieal dillieulty of no easy solulittn. 

^ Mr. Ward had betUa* have tjunted as examph's the prtdane poems, as the Snhupnla 
Vaddha*, the Xaishada,, the Ucipltiratins/ia,, v^e. ; tor Vlr. C'olebr(H>ke has justly obstawed 
(//.s. KiS,, vol.x. p. Indeed, the orneral style of the poems esteemed sacred (not 

i^xceptinjy tVi»m this etaisure tlic Utnuuijdua of Valmiki) is Hat, dilluse, and no less de/ieient 
in ornament tlian «ibundant in repetitions.'’ 

I M'ard’s View oftlie Hindus, vol. iii, p. iS, el setj. 

I liane it to the rtauler to (h'tennine wlu‘ther lie will adopt the opinion ol Mr. Ward, 
^^ho was completely ma.ster of the San.scrit laipunaire, and intimately acquainted with the 
subject which he has so ably discussed; or that ol‘ Mr. Bentley, who was ioiiorant of 
tlie Sanscrit lanf’iia*^*!*, and consecjuently inca[)ablo ol forming, Irom his own knowledge, any 
judgment whatever respecting the anliipiity and authenticity of Sanscrit literature. 
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of Sanscrit works, iti order to evince that their contents are entirely 
fabulous ; because neither the Vedas, the IJpanishads* , nor the Piirans, 
profess to be historical compositions : and the ascribing this character 
to the latter, in ])articular, is a most erroneous opinion ; for, with the 
exception of the o’cnealogies of the jn'inces of the solar and lunar races, 
the Purans contain nothing which has the slightest semblance of history. 
They are, in fact, solely religious works; and were evidently intended 
to serve as a complement to the Vedas, by containing a full account ol' 
the legends whicli are merely alluded to in the Vedas; by ex])a(iafing 
on the advantages to be deriv^ed from pilgrimages to holy places, and 
other devotional observances ; and by pointing out in a more ])opular 
manner the particular forms of worship to be addressed to diflcrent 
deities, and the days to be set apaft as festivals, with the ceremonies 
ap})roprlate to each. Besides which topics, tlu^ Puraiis enter, either at 
greater or less length, into disquisitions respecting the illusive exist- 
ence of the universe, the unity and nature ol’(ilod,and the most efficacious 
means of obtaining identification Avith the divine essence. It is true 
that each Puran contains a description of the division of time according 
to the Hindu system ; but the chronology of no event is fixtal more 
precisely than by referring it generally to such a Kalpa, or Manwantara, 
or Vug, as the })articular }ear is never mentioned. The altenqiting, 
therefore, to extract either chronology or history from such data, 
must be an oj)eration attended with e(]ual success as the extraction of 
sunbeams from cucumbers by the sages of Jaiputa.')' 

* Willi respect to the Vpaiiis/iads^ Mr, CoU‘brooke {As* lies,*, vol, viii. ]b 
reiniirks : — ‘‘The theology of tlie Indian .scrijiture, coinpreliondinp; the argumentative 
portion entitled is contained in triicts deiiomiiuiled l]j)ani shads : some ol v hich are 

portions ol the Brahmaita fa division of the ^ellas■J properly so called; others are found 
only in a detached form; and one is part of a Sanhifa [division of tlu; Vedas] itself.” 

f Mr. Ward, however, has observed: — “ The author begs leave to nfer tlu* reader U» 
tlie first volume, for ii more detailed view of Hindu history, and for other observations on tlie 
subject. He cannot, however, rdVain from adding his earnest wisli tliat some yanscrit 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work ou this subject, drawn entirely from Hindu 
sources; persuaded as he is, that the Purans, if thorougldy and judiciously examined, would 
afford ain[)lc materials for a succinct history of Lulia, or suj)ply numerous fragments of the 
most interesting and important nature.” But M'ilhout some fixed era to which they miglit 
be referred, or complete and continuous genealogies, in what manner can a number of 
detached and independent occurrences, undistinguished by either date or circumstance, he 
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It is, tlierclbroi mortirying to lind so accomplished a scholar as Sir 
. .loncs, and one so well acejuainted, from his Ic^fd pursuits, with the 
])rinciples of evidence, gravely speculating on the periotl when lluddha 
ii\ed. It might surely have occurred to him that it was indispensable 
to prove in the first [ilacc the actual existence of such a charactcu’ as 
Buddha; and yet Sir W. Jones hiinsell' observes — “ Here it is clear, 
that whether the fourth age of the Hindus begin about one thou- 
sand yi'ars before Christ, according to Goverdhan’s account of Buddha’s 
birth, or two thousand, according to that of Radhacant, the common 
opinion, that 48SS years of it '^re now elapsed, is erroneous : and here 
for the ])resent wc' h'ave lliiddha, with an intention of returning to him 
in due time; observing onlj-, that if the learned Indians dilfer so 
widely in their accounts of tin' age when their ninth Avatar appeared 
in tln'ii’ country, we may be assured that they have no certain chrono- 
logv bettn'e him, (oul may amped the certainty of all the relations eon- 
eevhiny: n'cii his ajipeorance."''" But the very same evidence which 
attests tlie existence of Biuhlha, clearly provc's that he lived at least 
Ib.'JO \ears agof, and conse(|uently years hefore tlie deluge accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, and SH y ears according to the Samaritan, compu- 
tation. On what grounds, thereibre, is one })arl of this testimony to 
i)e ailmitted, and not the otlun* ? d’he European writers say that Bud- 
dha’s lix’ing in such r('nK>t(' antiquity is inconsistent with the system of 
chronology which has been deduced from the Old Testament, and tlie 
dale must tlun’efbre la; rejected ; but his mere existence, as it is not 
improbable, may be admitted. Nor woultl this reasoning be objection- 
able, were there any circumstances which connected Buddha witli an 


reduced to a re gular sysiein of clirouoiti«j:y and lii.siory ? or liow can any correct opinion be 
Ibrinetl with re.'specl (o iln- prex'i^e tinie when such events may ha\e taken jiiace, or even to 
their relative coniKT’tioii ^ 

Sir \V. Jone.s\ W’orks, \ol. i. }>. 

f Hie p;eu(‘ral opinion ct'rtainly i'^, that lUuIdlia a])peared just at tlu' dost* of the 
Dwapara Yi^; and this is sujiported by tlu* distributitm of’ the at cordin^' to tlu^ 

number ol feet on which tlie bull of justice is supposed to stand In each Yufj;. d ims li>ur 
Avatars^ the boar, tlie tortoise, the man-lion, and (he fish, are ^iven to tlie JSatya \ ui»; ; thr<v, 
Vamana, Parasu llama, and llama Chandra, to the Trela Vug; two, Krishna and Jluddha, 
to tlie Dwapara Vug; and one, Kalki, to the Kali Yug. 

s 2 
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era which could be salisCactorily fixed. Jhit Divodasa king of Kaslii, 
for effecting the destruction of whom Im aj)|)eai’ed, is just as liitle of a 
historical personage as IhidiUia himself ; and the whole legend has no 
more the aj)pcarance of having been founiletl on actual occurrcMices'*^, 
than the change of’ Vishnu into a beautiful virgin for the purpose of 
deluding (he Asiiras and depriving them of (he beverage of immortalil\. 
Without advertiisg, however, to this obvious uncertainty respecting the 
actual existence of Ihiddha, it has beem concluded that he was a real 
historical character, who lived about lOOO years bel()re Christ ; and on 
this groundless assumption has not only the antitpiity of the ffindu 
religion been disputed, but elaborate systems framed for th(‘ (‘xplaiia- 
tion of the influence which Buddhism is su[)[)oscd to have exerted 
over the ancient religions of Asia and Euro])e. 

But to show fully the consequences which must inevitably result 
from the systematic attempt to convert the religious personages which 
occur in the sacred books of' the Hindus, into historical characters who 
actually existed at certain periods of time, I must be; allowc'd to cpiote 
a long passage from from 8ir W. .foncs’s Supi)lement to his J'issay on 
Indian Chronology. “ All the Brahmans agree.” he obsc'rves, “ that only 
one Parasara is namc'd in tlufir sacred records ; that he composed (he 
astronomical book before cited, and a law tract which is now in my 
possession ; (hat he was the grandson of Vasisht’ha, anoiher astronomer 
and legislator, whose works arc still extant, and who was the [)receptor of 
Bama king of xVyodiiya ; that he was the father of V^asa, by vrhom the 
Vedas were arranged in the form which tiu'y now bear, and whom 
Crishna himself names with exalted praise in the Cita : so that, by tin' 
admission of the Pandits themselves, we findi;;^ionly three generations 
between two of the Brunas, whom they consider as incarnate portions 
of the divinity ; and J’arasara might have lived till the b(‘ginning of tlu* 
Caliyuga, which the mistaken doctrine of an oscillation in tlu* cardinal 
points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 years too early. This 
error, added to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has been 
the sources of many absurdities; for they insist that Valmici, whom 


* Tlie reader will find ttiis leffend translated at length in Appendix B. 
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they cannot but allow to have been contemporary with Kama Chamlra, 
lived in (he ane of Vyasa, who consulted him on the composition of 
the iMahaI)harat, and who was personally known to Kalarama, the 
brother of Crishna. When a very learned Krahman had repeated to 
me an a^rc'oabh' story of a conversation between Valmici and Vyasa, I 
expressed my sur|)rise at an interview between two b.nrds whose ages 
were separated by a jieriod of 8G1,()U0 years ; but he soon reconciled 
himself to so monstrous an anachronism, by oi)servin*)- that the lon<re- 
vity ol'the JMunis was preternatural, and that no limit could be set to 
divihe power. Ky the same recourse to miracles, or to prophecy, he 
would have answered another objection equally fatal to his chrono- 
lo^'icid system : it is agreed by all, that the lawyer Yagiiyawalcya was 
an attendant on the court of .lanaca, whose daughter Sila was the con- 
stant, but unfortunate, wife of the great Kama, the hero of Valrnici’s 
poem ; but that lawyer himself, at tin* yery opening of his work, which 
now lies beh)re me, names both I’arasara and Vyasa among twenty 
authors whose tracts form the boily of original Indian law. Ky the 
way, since \’asisht’ha is jnore than once named in the INIanavisanhita, 
we may be certain that tlu' laws ascribed to Menu, in whaleyer age 
they might ha\ e beem first promulgated, could not have received the 
form in which we now sec' tlicm, above three thousand years ago. 
The age and limetions of («arga lead to consecpiences y et more interest- 
ing: he was confessedly the purohita, or ofliciating priest, of Crishna 
himself, who, when only a herdsman’s boy at Mathura, revealed his 
tlivine character to (farga, by running to him with more than mortal 
benignity on his countenance, when the priest had invoked Narayan. 
His daughter was eminent for her piety and her learning ; and the 
Brahmans admit, without considering the consecpience of the admission, 
that she is thus addressed in the Veda itsedf: — Yata unUncan nova 
mviopU (T\kgi, c.s7/o adUijo di/amiirdhanan inpai'p diia m hlnimin fapafi, 
bhunii/a suh/tran fapati, locan iupali, antaran iapaf i/anaiaran tupati ; or, 
‘ That Sun, () daughter of Harga, than which nothing is higher, to which 
nothing is (Hjiial, enlightens the summit of the sky ; with the sky 
enlightens the earth; with the earth enlightens the lower worlds; 
enlightens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.’ From these 
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facts, wliich the IJraliinaiis cannot deny; and irom these concessions, 
whicli they unanimously make; we may reasonably infer that, if V^yasa 
were not the composer of the W'das, he added at least something of his 
own to the scatleretl fragments of a more ancient work, or perhaps to 
the loose traditions which he had collected : but, whatever be the 
comparative antiquity of the llijulu scriptures, we may safely conclude 
that the Alosaif” and Indian chronologies are perfectly consistent; 
that Menu, son of Brain n a, wars the Ailima, or first created mortal, and 
consequently our ^\dam ; that JMenu, chilil of the sun, was preserved 
with seven others, in a bahitra or capacious ark, from an univ^’sal 
deluge, and must, therefore, be Noah ; that Iliranyacasipu, the giant 
with a golden axe, and Vali or Bali, were impious and arrogant 
monarchs, and, most probably, our Nimrod and Belus ; that the three 
Bamas, two of whom were invincible warriors, and the third not only 
valiant in war but the patron of agriculture and wine, which derives an 
e])ithet from his name, were different representations of the (Irecian 
Bacchus, and cither the Bama o(‘ scripture, or his colony personified, or 
the sun first adored by his idolatrous family ; that a considerable emi- 
gration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and India, happt'iied about 
twelve centuries before the birth of our Saviour ; that Sacya, or Sisak, 
about two hundred yeais after V’^yasa, either in person or by a colony from 
Egypt, imported into this country the m'ld heresy of the ancient Baud- 
dluis ; and that the dawn of true Indian history appears only three or 
four centuries before the C-hrislian era, the j)receding ages being clouded 
by allegory or fiible.” ^ 

If, however, the sacred books of the Hindus evidently prove, as 
they undoubtedly do, that the li\ os of holy sages were extended to an 
indefinite ])eriod, it is obviously contrary to every just j)rincij)le of 
reasoning to conclude that any particular sage lived only at the latest 
time that he is mentioned in any Sanscrit work, (farga’s being con- 
temporary, therefore, with Krishna, is, according to these books, no 
proof that he may not have existed millions of years before; and, conse- 
quently, the mention of his daughter’s name in the Vedas proves nothing 


* Sir .Jones’s Works, vol. i. ;). 325 
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with respect to the aniicputy or genuineness of these sacred writings.^ 
Tlie argument, also, relative to the age of the laws of Mami, drawn 
from Parmara being tlie grandson of Vasislif(f,h equally futile : because 
Vashhla was one ol the Ris/tis who sprang from the mind of Brahma at 
(he commencement ol the creation of the universe. But from the 
whole ol this passage it will be (wident that Sir W. Jones must have 
been aware that the circumstances contained i)i the sacred books were 
never inUauled to be described in a chronological and historical manner; 
and that he was induced to maintain the contrary merely from a wish 
to discover coincidcmces between the events related in them, and in the 
first (deven chapti'rs ol (ftaiesis. Though the I findus, however, believe 
that mankind has descended from one pair, male and female, and that 
Sali/avrain was saved from a deluge which destroyed the universe; still 
the modes in which these occurrences are stated to have taken place 
in (ieiu'sis and in the I’urans are totally dissimilar. Yet it must be 
obvious that it is not a bare isolated fact, but the circumstances with 
which it is accompanied, that can alone deiermiiie whether such similar 
points of belief as are entertained by people so totally unconnected as 
th(' Hebrews and Hindus were derived from one common origin. On 
what princi))les of reasoning, therefore, can the production of Mann 
and Sliafariipa from Brahma’s having divided himself into two parts, be 
identified with the formation of Adam from (he earth, and of Eve from 
one of Adam’s ribs? or the sim])le circumstance of Sati/avmta and 
the seven Rishis having been miraculously preserved in a boat by 
Vishnu in the form of a lish, bo identified with Noah and the ark ; 
which Noah went into, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives 
with him, because of the waters of the earth: of clean beasts, and of beasts 
that are not clean, and of fowls, and t)f every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, there went in two and two unto Noah in the ark, the male 
and the female ? 

The concluding sentence, however, of the above-(]uoted passage 
is surely too extravagantly absurd to recpiire remark.- But it may be 

• 111 the Urahiiia Piiraii, Siita inviilions lliat, when rcsidini^ at Kiirukslictni; tliere canit' 
to visit Vyasa, the holy sages Kashyapa, Jauiailugni, PharacUvaja, GaiiUuina, ^ asislita, 
Jaimiiii) Dhauiuia, Markarulava, aiui Valniiki. 
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observed, that neither /lirani/acaifJiipH nor Bali wort* marlal monarelis, 
but y>rinces of the Asurafi or evil luifrels ; and that the characters and 
actions of the three Raiuas * have not the slightest resemblance. The 
identiijing, at the same time, Sucija or Buddha with Sisak, must alone 
evince; how misled i)y hypothesis Sir W. Jones must Inne been, and 
how (otally uniounded his whole system of Indian chronology must be 
considered. For the existence of Sisak depends entirely on the book 
of ('iironicles in (he Old 'restament, as no ancient author has men- 
tioned such an individual among the kings of Egypt. f but were it 
(‘ven admitted that Sisak was the same person as Sesostris. Ihwant has 
very correcily remarked, with respect to the account of the latter given 
by Diodorus Sicidus “ The detail given by the historian is very plain 
and precise: and we proceed very regularly and minutely in a geogra- 
phical series I’rom one coiupicst to another : so that the story is reutlered 
in some degree plausible. But we may learn I’rom Diodorus himself, 
that little credit is to be paid to the narration, after all the pains lu‘ 
may have taken to win upon our credulity, lie ingenuously owns that 
not only the Grecian writers, but even the priests of Egypt and 
the bards of the same country, varied in the accounts which they gave 


* Bala Rama, the hi’otlu.T of Krishna, is, in more tlian one Ihirtni, eoiisidtat tl an 
ineai'nalion of \ ishnn : but tliis is not llio oenerai bolit'f oi’ the Hindus. 

I On this j)oin1 Nir Isaac Newton has inath^ tlu'so remarks: — Susostris relirned 
over all the same nations oi' Libyans, 'JVoglod\l(‘s, and lMhio]>ijms. and came out ol' Ibgypt 
Yvitli a gnTit army to coiKjiu'r otlua* kingdoms. she])luM*ds reigned long in tiu; low(‘r 

part ol* Egypt, and wei*e expt lled tlaaiee b(‘li>re tlu* building ol* Jernsidem and tlie l\*m])le, 
according to Manetlio; and wliilst they r(‘ign(*d in the lower part ol’ Egyj)l, the upper [)arl 
thereof was uiuka* oUkm' kings; and whih* Egypt was tlivithal into several kingdoms, there 
was no room for any such king of all Egy])t as Sesostris; and no historian makes him later 
than Sesae ; and, tlierefore, he was one and llic same king of Egvjit as Sesae/’ — Scidoni 
Opera^ voL p. 

Bryant very justly observes: — Sir John Marsham and Sir Isaac Ntwion snj)poM^ 
him (Sesostris) to have been the Sesac of the Scriptures, and they eoiise(juen(ly bring liis 
reign to tlie time of Relniboam king of Judah. But the only reason for th’is, as far as I 
can perceive, seems to be, that Sesostris is represent(*d as a great coiujueror, and Sesac is 

})resuined, from his Iftrge army, to have been so likewise 'i'liis is tlu‘ whole of the history 

of Sesac, orShishak; by wliom no other expedition was undertaken that we know of; nor 
is there mention made upon record of a sing](‘ battle which he foiighl. Yet from a notion 
that Sesac Avas a great warrior, he is made the same as Sesostris/' — of Am\ 
vol. ii. p. tS()S* 
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of this hero, and were guilty of great inconsistency. It was, therefore, 
his cliief labour to collect what he thought most credible, and what 
appeared most consonant to tlio toemorials in Egypt, which time had 
spared : ra 7r<9ai'wTaTa:, y.oi,i toi ; UTrapp/ourjv bti aocToi tyiv rot 

fia,\i(TTu <TVfA,(pa)vcuura, SiexOeiv. Eut, as these memorials consisted chiefly 
in hieroglyphics, I do not see how it was possible for Diodorus to 
understand what the bards and priests could not decipher. The ad- 
justment of this history, had it been practicable, should have been the 
work of a native Egyptian, and not of a person from cither Greece or 
Sicily.”* If, therefore, the events recorded in the sacred books of 
India are to be identilied with occurrences that have taken place in 
other countries, it might at least be expected that of the latter such 
only as are not liable to doubt would be selected for comparison. 

The anticpiity and genuineness of Sansci'it works have been called 
in question on still more extraordinary grounds by the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willord, who has stated as follows — “ It appears that, long 
before (^Jirist, a renovation of the universe was expected all over the 

world, with a Saviour, a King of peace and justice A short time 

before the birth of Christ, not only the .Tews, but the Romans on the 
authority ol the Sibylline books, and the decision of the sacred college 
of the Etrurian augurs, were all of opinion that this momentous event 
was at hand. This was equally the case in the East ; and a miraculous 
star directed the holy men, who were living in anxious expectation, 
where to find this heavenly child. At that time the emperor of India, 
uneasy at these prophecies, which, he conceived, portended his ruin 
and the loss of his empire, sent emissaries to emjuire whether such a 
child were really born, in order to destroy him ; and this happened 
exactly the 3101 year ol'the Kali Yug, which was the first year of the 
Christian era. This traditionary account is known all over India, and 
is equally current among the learned and the ignorant. But the Hindus 
fancy that these old prophecies were fulfilled in the person of Krishna. 
.... The Hindus having once fixed the accomplishment of these prophe- 
cies to a period greatly anterior to the Christian era, every thing in 

^ Anal, of Anc. Myth., voL ii. p. 361. 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 27 and 35. 


T 
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their hooh wan ciUicr framed, or nezi> modelled accordingbf ; and particu- 
larly in the Parann, every one of which is greatly posterior to our era ; 
though many legends, and the materials in general, certainly existed before 
in some other shape. Yet, as inconsistency and contradiction are the 
concomitants of falsehood and deceit, it nia}' be supposed tliat sonic 
circumstances and particulars, tending to remove the veil which they 
have attempted to throw over these events, may liave escaped them. 
This is very probable ; but as I never had the most distant idea of ever 
investigating this subject till very lately, / may probably have ox'crloohed 
many passages (f this nature, and I recollect noie only txco material 
ones.^' * It is diflicult to understand what Lieutenant-t.’olonel W'ilford 
intended by these passages. Because, in his Chronology of the Hindus, 
he places Krishna between 1300 and 1200 years before Christ ; and he 
could, therefore, scarcely mean to maintain that all the traditionary 
legends and written compositions relating to Krishna, which had 
accumidated for twelve centuries, were entirely new modelled at tlu' 
commencement of the Christian era, or, that during so long a period, 
during which the memory of Krishna had been preserved, nothing 
whatever, in the shape of either legend or composition, had over been 
invented. But, before advancing an opinion so obviously improbable, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford ought at least to have been prejiared to 
support it by the ref|uisite proof : for at ])resent it r(!sts on nothing 
more than bare assertion ; and he has not evt'ii explained what the 
premises were, from which he efrew such extraordinary conclusions. 

A late writer, however, has adopted a similar opinion, and carried 
it to the extreme of absurdity, by gravely stating (hat “early in this 
period, that is to say, about the year A. D. 51, Christianity was ])reached 
in India by St. Thomas. This circumstance introduced new light into 
India in respect of the history and opinions of the people of the West, 
concerning the time of the creation, in which the Hindus found they 
were so far behind in point of antiquity ; their account of the creation 

* These two passages relate merely to the anticipations of Vi.shnu’s avafany which 
occur in discourses attributed to him in the Purans ; and of such anticipations Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford could have liad no difficulty in producing a great number of examples. 
But it would be impossible to discover the slightest similarity between these predictions and 
the prophecies which announced the advent of the Messiah. 
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goin^hacli onhf totheijcar 23S2 11. C.*, which was the year of the Mosaic 
flood, and (horefore they would be considered as a modern people in 
respect of the rest of the world. To avoid this imputation, and to make 
the world believe they were; the most ancient people on the face of the 
earth, they resolved to change the time of the creation, and carry 
it back to the year 422.5 B. C. ; thereby making it older than the 
INlosaic account ; and making it appear, by means of false history 
written on jinrpose, that all men sprang from them.'j' .... In fact there 
is tio imposition too gross or absurd, that a Hindu will not ein[)loy to 
gain his ends, if he can efl'ect it by that means. We see that, by means of 
this system of Brahma (invented in A. U. .5.38), and of various passages 


Sir \\\ Joiu‘s\s opinion Wii8 very diircrtiit; for lie has corrudly runuirked, — Such 
is the arnmii;uinuiil of inliiiitc time which thi* Ifiiuhis hulit'vt* to havi* been revealed from 

h(*Bven, and wltich they generally iindt^stand in*u littn*al sen‘^e Thirty such (lays, or 

fa cal[)a consist, s oi* 4vr2,()()(),000 year.sj, constitute, in their opinion, a month ol' 
Hrahma ; twelve .sucli months, one of his years ; and a hundred such years, liis ag*e ; 
oi' which thev n'>sert that fifty years have (‘la})scdf’ — IVor/iS^ vol. i. p. 28,4 and 285. 
lienth‘\fs Hindu Astroiioinv, p. 

A person, howtw'er, who doginatieaily ])ronounct‘s that the wdiole of Sanscrit lite- 
rature is sj)urious, ounhl at least to have aetjuired such a kn()W'led‘i;e of the elements of 
Hindu muholo^y, as to })re\ent his writ mi** such jiassa^t's as tliesc ; — “ All that we arc 
inlormed is, that in the first part ((juarter) ot* the 7/cA/ Yug, the dauD'hters of Ihicsha were 
born ; and dial oi’ these, h(‘ gave twenty-seven to the inoon.’^ [Ilnidu Astronomi/^ p. 2.) 

From the union of tlie danghtirs of l)a(Aia with the ^loon, the ancient astronomer^ 
leigiual the birth of four of the jdanets, that is to say, Alereurv fnnn Ihdiini ; lienee he is 
called IhihiiUiHt alter liis mothei'. Magha brouglit forth the beautiful planet Venus, hence 
t)ne of the names of lliat planet is Mughabhiu The lunar mansion AAuttCha brought Ibrth 
the martial planet ISLirs, who was thence called Asliad'/idbltava ; and Purvaidialguni brought 
forth Jupiter, the largest of all the })lanets.” — IbuL p. 4. 

Hut the daughters of were born at the very comuu nceinent of the iSV////« Yug , 

or Venus \vas the sou of llhrigu, one of the ten Prajapatis; Vrihaspati or Jupiter 
of Angiras, oiu» of the stwen Ilishis ; and Mangala or Alars, tlu‘ son of the earth, ^or 
arc there any such Sanscrit words as MagJiabhu and AAiatF/iubltaxa. Of INIr. Bentley’s 
oj)inion, p. 17., that there are .sufricieiit ilala for determining the lime of the extraordinary 
fiction oi the xva?' biixtrcn (he ^^ods and giants^ T sliall say nothing, as it speaks for itself. 
But, before Mr. Biailley is (|uoti;d as authority, it might be as well to show, m the first place, 
the grounds on which the conclusions of a ))erson wiio gravely fixes, by astronomical com- 
pulations, the time of an evidently fabulous occurrence that never had existence except in 
the imagination of a poet, ought to be implicitly received as unanswerable demonstrations of 
the sjiuriousness of’ Sanscrit literature. These remarks, and others that follow, may appear 
improper to tliose who adopt the maxim dc mortuis nil nisi honum ; but, in a delence of the 
geiuiiueiiess of the sacred books of the Hindus, they could not possibly be avoided. 
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like the above inserted in books with a view to support it, the real 

Hindu history and chronology liavc been completely destroyed 

But to carry all this into eflect many things were necessary. In the 
first place, it was recpiisite that all their ancient books on astronomy, 
history, &c., that could in the smallest degree affect or contradict the 
new order of things, should be either destroyed, new modelled, or 
the obnoxious passages expunged ; and secondly, that others should 
be written or composed, having the appearance of anticpiity by being 
fathered on ancient writers, to support, as it were, by their evidence, 
the existejice in ancient times, and through all ages, of the new system 

of years thus introduced This will account not only for the books 

that now exist beiim either entirely modern, or else new modelled to 
correspond with the new order of things, but also for the paucity of 
ancient facts and observations that have reached our time. Indeed, the 
few scattered and insulated fragments which have reached our time, 
would not have been allowed to pass, had they been supposed to be of 
any consequence, or could convey any idea or knowledge of ancient 
times. And xcc maij rely on if, ihal the moment they heeome hnozen, the 
hooks in zvhich they are. contained xcill either he destroyed, or the facts 
themselves expunged ; for the Brahmans of this day arc fully as eager in 
support o f this monstrous system as those that first invented it, and zcateli 
ez’Ci'y opportunity of destroying such facts against it as may ajipcar to 
have escaped the vigilance of forma' Brahmans." ^ 

The mere transcri])tion of" such opinions must assuredly be the 
best means of refuting them ; for their inconsistency and improbability 
must be self-evi<lent ; because both laeutenant-Colonel Wilford and 
Mr. Bentley are obliged to admit that ancient Sanscrit works did at 


* Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy, p. 10(>. 

Were such ii system in actual operation, it must aj))iear extraordinary that it sliould 
have escaj^ed tlie observation of all the pc'rsons in this country, who have been (uigaged in 
the study of the San.scrit language, and that i^s detection should be reserved for a person 
who could not have read a Sanscrit manuscript liad it been })resented to him. With regard, 
however, to the west of India, tlie Braluninical days of literary imposture, if they ever 
existed, have been long passed ; for, so far from the Brahmans having for many years been 
able to compose in Sanscrit, very few of them have possessed any knowledge of the language 
beyond its mere rudiments. 
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one time exist, but they contend that titey have been either destroyed 
or new modelled. These writers, however, seem to have entirely Ibr- 
gotten that this alleged revolution in Sanscrit literature must have been 
effected in a country, the area of which is upwards of one million 
square miles, divided into a number of independent states speaking 
distinct languages, and containing more than one hundred and thirty 
millions of inhabitants.* It is these very circumstances that depose 
so strongly to the great antiquity of the Iliiuiu religion ; for nothing 
but a long course of time could have enabled the Brahmans to extend 
their influence over so extensive and popidous a country. But, in 
whatever manner this may have been originally effected, it is incon- 
trovertible, that, at the commencement of the Chrhthtn era, and more par- 
ticularly at a ])eriod of one thomand i/eara mbaeqnent to it, India was so 
situated as to render the destruction of all the Sanscrit works, then 
sj)read over so wide an extent, or the composition of new works, or the 
new modelling of old ones on a uniform plan, totally impracticable. 
The only reasons, also, assigned for this supj)osed change are utterly 
improbable. Because the power of the Brahmans, their possessing 
alone a knowledge of Sanscrit literature and the right of instruction, 
and their exercising exclusively the functions of the priesthood, are not 
denied ; and yet it is seriously maintained that a class of men so in- 
fluential, distinguished, and revered, would be induced to destroy, new 
model, or recompose their sacred writings and the valued works of 
ages, in consequence of a few obscure individuals arriving in India and 
preaching a new religion. The utter contempt with which, during the 
last two hundted years, the Brahmans have viewed the Christian mis- 
sionaries, even when their countrymen possessed power and authority 
in the land, might surely have been sufficient to prevent any reasonable 
being from forming so insane an opinion. 

I regret much that my ignorance of astronomy prevents my 
forming any opinion respecting the arguments founded on astronomical 
computations, which have been adduced to prove the recent period at 
which all existing Sanscrit works were composed or rewritten. But 

* See tfie Introduction to Hamilton’s Description ot Hindustan. 
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to sliow liovv littlo ivliaiic e can bo placed on tliein for deterniining the 
anti(piity of a Sanscrit composition, I gladly avail myself of the very 
learned, able, and competent authority of Mr. Colebrooke, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with Sanscrit literature must insure it every credit. 

“ The truth is,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “that the observations of Hindu 
astrononu'is were ever extremely coarse and imperfect, and their prac- 
tice very ini’erior to their theory of astronomy. An im})roved theory, 
or the hint of it, was borrowed from the Wc'st ; but they did not learn 
to make corn'ct observations, "fhey were content, in practice, with a 
rude approximation. Varafia 3filiira teaches two rules, which give 
results widely dillerent, tor the rising ol' Canopus; yet he marks no 
prelcrence lor one above the other, 'fhe Hindu obser\ations ol this 
star are so discordant, that the longitutle of its circle of declination 
dilfers lO”, as given in various tables. It is 90" in one, <S7° in two 
others, and 80° in a fourth. We are not to try their rules by the test ol 
their agreement with accurate observation at any assignable moment, and 
thence conclude that the rule and the correct application wt*re contem- 
poraneous. This has always becai the point at issue' between Mr. Ikmtiey 
and me. He mentioned, in his first essay, that the age of an astrono- 
mical Hindu treatise can be so determined with prcci^iioii ; 1 have u/tcro/s- 
(‘OH I ended, l/ial l/icir pvaeUad aslrononip has Oeeii loo loose and iinperfeel 
foe the upphealton of Ihal lesf, n?d(‘ss as an a))proximalion. In one 
ins/anee, hij the ef orons nse of his lest, he leonld have had to prononnee 
that the H'oeh is of an ape pel to eonie ( 1 4.74 pears after ^1. J). 1 79')). ~ See 
As. lies. vol. vi. p. 510. To ax'oid so monslrons tin ahsnrditp, he rejeeted 
this case, and dedneed a mean from the veho/e of the other results varpinp: 
from 340 to 110,7 pears. He should have done the same with Varaha's 
two rules for the heliacal rising of Canopus : he should have taken the 
mean of the two ; or, what would have been more consonant with his 
own method of proceeding, he should have deduced the mean of all the 
data which any one work (Varaha’s, for example) furnished, and not 
garbled it by selecting the case of Canopus singly, and drawing an 
inference from one out of two rules given. The absurd conclusions at 
xvhich Mr. Bentlep has arrived bp the limited and erefusive application (jf 
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hia test, and the utter eonfusiun xeliie/i ensues, sujjieientiy demonstrate that 
it is not to he safefi/ and implieitJif trusted. ’’ * 

lliit, witlioiit (Mitorin^ into an (M)<|uirv rospccling tlio corrnctiies.s of 
Mr. Hentlej’s reasoning on astronomical grounds, I may be allowed to 
point out some objections to tlie data on wliicb it rests tliat seem to 
me to be insuperable. For. supposing that the astronomical notices 
occurring in a work afford sufficient means for computing its date, it is 
self-evident that they do not prove that the work itself was written by 
tlie indi\ idual whose name is prefixed to it, or that the circumstances 
anterior to this tlate, which may be mentioned in it, arc; actually founded 
in truth. These points, therefiire, rc;(juire to be provc'd by other evi- 
denc-e of a perfectlv distinct, nature. But Mr. Bentley argues in this 
manner; — *'■ v\ccording to the Ilamayan called \ almika’s, five of the 
planets w(;re in their houses o(‘ exaltation, as the astrologers term it, 

at the birth of Bania The facts pointed out here show that there 

was an eclipse of the sun at or near the beginning ol' Cancer, at the 
moon’s ascending node {Rahu being present) ; and that the jdancits were 
not far distant from each other. These circumstances, therefore, point 
out the time to have bcN'U the second of .July, in the year 940 B. C. ; 
so that Bama was then one and twenty yc'ars old Wo are, there- 

fore, led to this important conclusion ; that the beginning of (’ancer and 
that of Pushifa coincided when the author of the Bamayan wrote that 
work, and that, lie therefore concluded, erroneously, that they were so 
at the time of Bania. Now this gives us a clue to ascertain the date of 
the Bamayan. In the time* of llama, the beginning of Cancer, or, which 
is the same thing, the beginning of Sruvunu, coincided with 3" 20' of 
the lunar asterism Aslesha ; and thence to the beginning of Pushi/u 
is exactly 10" 40'. Now, the beginning of Cancer must fall back 10 ' 40 
in respect of the fixed stars before it could coincide with that ot' Puslii/a ; 
the precession was found eijual to 3° 20 in 247 years and one month : 
therefore 10° 40 =1235 years 5 months; from wliicb subtract 940, 
and we gel A. D. 29.% the time when the beginning of Cancer and that 
of Pushya coincided, and, consequently, the period xehen the Ramayan was 


* Asiatic Journal fur March, 1826, p. 36,5. 
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written. In thus yiviui>' the* nge of‘ the Raniayan of Valinika, as it is 
called, I do not mean to say that the liicts, on which that romance was 
founch-(.l in parr, did not exist lon^ before ; on the contrary, my opinion 
is that tliey did, and prol)ably were to be then found in histories or oral 
traditions brought down to his time. The author of the Raniayan ivas 
mure a ]>(>et than an astronomer., and being unaequainted with the preces- 
sion, he fell into the mistahe alluded to ; for I do not suppose it icas inten- 
tional, as that could answer no puri>ose.”* 

Rut it will, I think, bo admitted, that extracting astronomical data 
from a metrical romance, written by an individual who was more a poet 
than an astronomer, which data even require conjectural correction 
bel<)re they can b(‘ adapted to the purpose Ibr which they are adduced, 
is a totally inconclusive mode of evincing that all existing Sanscrit 
literature is the mere result of modern lm])Osture. Mr. Rentley, how- 
ever, does not seem to have berm aware that the prernises themselves, 
from which his conclusions were drawn, required proof. For he 
remarks; — “ I was induced to make particular emjuiries respecting the 
time of Krishna, who, 1 wars satisfied, was iiot near so ancient as pre- 
tended These [books] 1 examined, but found they were insuffi- 

cient to point out the time. I therefore directed my attention towards 
obtaining the .Janampattra (horr)scope) of Krishna, containing the 
positions of the planets at his birth; which at length I was ibrtunate 

enough to meet with 4’hese the time of the Jiction to the year 

A. I). COO. on the 1th of August. { Rut it is singular that the same per- 
son, who disj)utes the genuineness of all Sanscrit works, should com- 
placently adopt an alleged horoscope of the authenticity of which there 
is not the slighU'st proof]: II’, also, all ancient Sanscrit works have 
been destroyed, and those now extant have been either rewritten or 

* Heutluy’s Hindu Astronomy, p, 14^, ut 

t Ibid., p. no, 111. 

J "riie beliul* in astrology throiighont Asia is too well known to retjuire remark. Hut, 
were ancient history lost, woiiJil any person in his senses think of' determining the period 
when Alexander tlie (ireat was born, from this horoscope given by Nizami in the Sikandar 
Nainah? Leo was rising, Sol wns in Aries, Mcrcurius in Gemini, lanja and Venus 
in Taurus, Jupiter in Sagittarius, Saturnus in Libra, and Mars in the sixth house. Or, at 
least, would he not first enquire whether the poet had any authority for ascribing sucli a 
horoscope to Alexander ? 
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new modelled, it must be perfectly obvious that Mr. Bentley, according 
to his own showing, could liave no grounds whatever for the hypothesis 
which he has supported. Because he alleges that it was in A. D. .*>38, 
that means were adopU'd by the Brahmans for completely doing away 
their ancient history, and introducing the periods now in use ; and that, 
conse(piently, all Sanscrit works in which these periods are mentioned 
must have been com])osed subsequently to that date.* But this divi- 
sion of time is mentioned in the V'^edas, the ITpanishads, the Purans, 
the Institutes of M(miu, and I believe there is not a single Sanscrit 
work in which some allusion to it docs not occur. In the Ramayan, 
in particular, it is expressly noticed, and therefore this poem must also 
have been written subse(piently to A.D. 538 ; and thus Mr. Bentley for- 
mally contradicts himself by stating that it was composed in A.D. 295. 

Mr. Bentley, however, gives this sketch of ancient Indian history, 
according to those very authorities which, as he himself asserts, have 
been long destroyed : — “'fhe Hindus commence the reigns of their 
kings with the Tvcla, which, according to the table, began on the 28th 
of October, in the. year 1528 B. C. common reckoning. Rama, 
whose birth we have already shown, from astronomical facts, to have 
been in the year 9(jl B. C., was the last prince that reigned in 
the Trcia ; and, I’rom the first, named Ikswaku, down to Rama in- 
clusive, there were about fifty-six reigns in the space or period of 627 
years, which gives an average of about 11,1 y ears to a reign. i' The 
Trda terminated in the year 901 B. C. ; and as Rama was born in 
961 B. C., he must, .at the close of the ])eriod, havi> been sixty years 
of age, if then living. The next period, the Dwapar, began in 901 
B.(\ and ended in 540 B. ('. ; and therefore lasted about 361 years, 
in which space there were thirty reigns, of about twelve years to a 
reign. The next period, the Kali, began in 540 B. C. ; therefore 
Yudishthira, whose time I have showm to have been 515 B. C., 
was, of course, but thirty-five years before the beginning of the Kali 
Yug. The Kali lasted from .540 B. C. to 299 B. C. ; but the reigns 

* See Hindu Astronomy, part ii. sect. 1. 

+ A duration perfectly absurd in a country where tlie throne was hereditary, and 
where contests for the sovereignty were entirely unknown. 

U 
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of the kings for that particular space of time are not distinguished from 
those tluit reigned after the period terminated, for a reason tliat will be 
hereafter explained. This, however, cannot prevent us from discovering 
the real period to which the reigns extended, talcing them at the average 
already found ; which, taking the two periods Trcla and Dwapar toge- 
ther, gives an average of about twelve years to a reign. Now the 
number of princes in the solar line, that reigned alien- the commence- 
ment of the Kali, before that time became extinct, w^as twenty -eight ; 
and twenty-eight multiplied by twelve gives us 336 years for the 
period they reigned, which, being reckoned from the year 540 B. C., 
when the Kali began, will bring them down to the year 204 B. (k, 
the very year at which the astronomical period commenced, and when 
the periods of the four ages w-ere invented, as aboved stated ; but what 
is eciually lemarkable is, that the whole solar line of princes, the lunar 
line of princes, and the line of Jarasandha, should all become then 
extinct at one and the same time, as if the history after this period 
were discontinued from some particular cause. The duration of 
the Kali from 540 B. C. to 290 B. C. being 241 years, the num- 
ber ol reigns in that period, at twelve years to a reign, would be 
twenty ; and from the year 299 B. C. down to 204 B. C. would 
be the eight remaining reigns, when the whole terminated. We 
may, from these circumstances, plainly perceive that V'^yasa, the son 
of Parasara, who lived 540 years before Christ, was not the author of 
the ancient Hindu history, much less of its division into the periods 
above given, though pretende<l so to have been. Vyasa could have given 
a history only to his own time, if he gave any ; which, however, is very 
much to be doubted, as we find many other assertions of the modern 
Hindu not only totally void of truth, but of the slightest foundation.”* 
On reading this passage it becomes imj>ossiblo to understand what 
object Mr. Bentley could have had in view in proposing his hypothesis : 
because he could not suppose that (he average duration of reigns, 
so contrary to all probability, which he assumes, would be admitted ; 
and, consequently, if from the establishment of the Hindu empire, until 


Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy, j). 77. 
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304 B. C., 142 reigns took place, it must necessarily follow that, on 
ascribing to each of them the very moderate average of twenty-one 
years, the Hindu empire, at the first year of the Christian era, must 
have endured for a period of 3186 years; and that it must, there- 
fore, have been founded 838 years before the deluge according to the 
Hebrew, and 142 years according to the Samaritan, computation. 
It likewise follows, that the reasoning of Mr. Bentley becomes sell- 
contradictory; because, if the periods which he assigns to the different 
ages be correct, it is perfectly impossible that the number of reigns 
which he also gives could have taken place within such short durations 
of time. But setting the number of reigns aside, and supposing that 
his astronomical calculations are exact, Mr. Bentley admits all that can 
be reasonably contended for, when he places the establishment of 
the Hindu empire in 1528 B. C. : and to his system, therefore, the 
authenticity or spuriousness of Sanscrit works could have been of no 
importance, the more especially as ho has adopted the number of reigns 
that are stated in those very works which he considered to be spurious. 

On this subject, however, I find the following very just remarks in 
the Kdla Sukalita of Lieutenant-Colonel Warren, p. 234. : — “ It will be 
observed that the abolition of sidereal astronomy, pronounced by the 
work alliuled to [Bentlci/ s Hindu Astronomy) to have taken place from 
the filtli century u[)wards, renders a great part of my speculations un- 
availing ; to which I shall reply that, although agreeing in substance to 
a doctrine which the scholiast has so ably supported, yet I do not go 
with him the whole length of believing that the use of ancient or tro- 
pical astronomy was so suddenly relinquished, and the sidereal so 
readily adopted, as might bo inferred from the precise epoch which he 
assigns to that event (March, A. D. 538). It required nearly two cen- 
tuiies to drive the Aristotelian philosophy out of the universities of 
Europe ; and, arguing from analogy f , it is not to be supposed that a 

* III a former essay, he placed it in the year 2204 B. C. ; and in his last work he does 
not cxjilain the grounds on which he has been induced to curtail the antiquity of the 
Hindu empire of no less than 675 years. 

• i, ^ analogy is far from complete, because typography is unknown in India ; and, 
without its assistance, the philosophy of Aristotle would probably have withstood all the 
attacks made against it. 

U 2 
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people, of all others tlie most attached to its institutions, would liavc 
simultaneously adopted new theories, when the old ones were still found 
to answer (and were in reality better than the new), lor no other pur- 
pose than to appear the most ancient nation in the universe Before 

the epoch referred to, the sidereal astronomy (certainly the more com- 
modious of the two) must surely have thrown out some roots in the 
minds of the learned men of those times, and have lurked, perhaps 
during several centuries, in the public opinion. Some sect of philo- 
sophers must have taught it ; and some separate tribe or nation must 
luivc counted time by the same, before it became the general doctrine 
of India : and from the same consitlerations it may be believed that the 
ancient astronomy had left shoots which it must have taken time to 
extirpate. Nor can I believe that the Brahminical power (which rests 
entirely on opinion, great as it now is, and has been) could have 
proved so efficient as to have occasioned the siiddt*n and total overthrow 
of the latter, in the same manner as Timur Lung and Nadir Shah 
subsequently annihilated their public institutimis. It is, therefore, 
highly probable, that sidereal astronomy began to be in repute some 
hundreds of years before it openly siq)erseded the tropical one ; and as 
to the motive of its abolition, I cannot be persuaded that the s])cci(ic 
purpose of any set of men, when eflecting a change, can have been to 
do axcay their ancient history." 

Mr. Davis, also, had so fir back as 1789 made the following very 
judicious observations : — “It is evident from what has been explained, 
that the Pandits, learned in the Jyotish Shastra (astronomy), have truer 
notions of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe than 
are ascribed to the Hindus in general ; and that they must reject the 
ridiculous belief of the common Brahmans, that eclipses arc occasioned 
by the intervention of the monster Itahu, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief* is founded on 
explicit and positive declarations contained in the Vedas and Puranas, 
the divine authority of which no devout Hindu can dispute, tlie astro- 
nomers have some of them cautiously explained such passages in those 
writings as disagree with the principles of their own science ; and 
where reconciliation was impossible, have apologised, as well as they 
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could, for propositions necessarily established in the practice of it, by 
observing that certain lliingn, os stated in other Shastras, might have heen 
so for mer! If, and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical 
rules must be follorced.” * The astronomical works, therefore, are of a 
perfectly distinct nature from the sacred books of the Hindus; and the 
alterations, conscquentl}^ which either the lapse of time or other causes 
might have rendered necessary in treatises of astronomy, could in no 
manner affect other compositions which required no change. Of this 
circumstance Mr. Bentley could not be ignorant, but he had unfor- 
tunately adopted the opinion that the term Kalpa and the system 
dependent upon it were not invented until A. D. ; and in support 
of a conjecture, to which he lias been unable to give even the semblance 
of plausibility, he has laboriously endeavoured to demonstrate the 
spuriousness of all existing Sanscrit literature. 

That a writer is at ])erfect liberty to alter the opinions which he 
has published cannot be denied ; but he ought, in common fairness, 
to notice the change, and to exjdain the reasons which had occasioned 
it. Mr. Colebrooke, therefore, justly remarks, — “ In many instances 
Mr. Bentley has altered his opinions, but without the candour of 
acknowledging the change, f All these positions are aban- 

doned in Mr. Bentley’s j)osthumous work : Varaha Mihira is now not 
the author of the Surya Siddhauta, nor of any other of the five Sid- 
dhantas. The Paneha Siddhantica of' Varaha Mihira is an unseen and 
unheard of work, which he is disposed to think never existed. The 
Calpa Varaha may not have taken its name from this astronomer; 
who did not flourish at the age assigned by Mr. Bentley to the Surya 
Siddhauta, but so recently as twenty-six years before the accession of 
the emperor Akbar, an interval of nearly five cetituries. The Jatacar- 
nava, which was {)roved by the same train of computation which deter- 

^ A.siatic llesrarclies, vol. ii, 257. Sir W. Joiu's hatl also observed, — I will only 
remark that, in our eonvcrsalion.s with Pafidits, wc inu.st never confound the system of the 
Jifantishicas^ or mathematical astronomers, with that of the Paiiranicas^ or j)oetical fabulists; 
for to such a confusion alone must we im})ute the many mistakes of Europcaus on the .subject 
of Indian science.*’ — Ibid. j). 2,90. 

f "J’lie reader will find mi instance of this in p. 127, in a quotation from an essay of Mr, 
Bentley’s in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
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mined the age of the Surya Siddhanta, and that of Brahmagupta, to 
have been c omposed 759 years before A. D. 1799, is still maintained 
to have been the work of Varafia Mihira, but written 300 years ago, 
instead of 750. Consequently, all the evidence and reasoning to xohich 
Mr. Bentley had trusted, for determining the age of any astronomical 
‘work, falls to the ground. It is of no more validity to determine the 
age of the Surya Siddhanta, than that of the Jatacarnava ; vchich he 
mamtained to have been contemporary, hut tohieh he noxi) affirms to have 
been 450 years distant.''* How far such fluctuations of opinion with 
respect to this particular subject ought to detract from Mr. Bentley’s 
authority, I must leave to astronomers to decide; but on all just prin- 
ciples of reasoning, it must be evident that the opinion of an indivi- 
dual who draws, at different times, conclusions so totally dissimilar, 
from the very same premises, can be entitled to no attention whatever. 

At the same time I am convinced that the sacred books of the 
Hindus afford no data, from which the period when they may have 
been composed could be determined, even by approximation. For 
the events, possibly historical, that occur in them, arc not related in a 
connected manner, nor are they referred to any fixed era, nor is there 
even the slightest appearance that the writer himscll intended that 
they should be subjected to any kind of chronological computation. 
The occurrences, also, which arc described in the I’urans, took place 
principally in the Satya Yug f ; a few happened in the Treta Vug ; 
and in the Hwapar Yug the only important circumstance is the incar- 
nation of Krishna, who was contemporary with the Kurnwas and Pan- 
dawas. It is likewise precisely at the end of the Dwapar Yug that the 
imperfect computation of time contained in the Purans closes : and, 
with the exception of some slight prophetical notices which are annexed 
to two or three of them, the Purans are totally silent with respect to 
all the events which have taken place in the Kali Yug; though this 
age is supposed to have commenced 3102 years before the Christian 

* Asiatic Journal for March 1826. p. $60, 361. 

f It may, perhaps, be iiece.ssary to explain that the Satya Yug comprises 1,728,000 
years; the Treta 1,296,000; the Dwapar 864,000; and the Kali 432,000; and the first 
three ages have elapsed, and that the year A. D. 1828 answers to the 4930th year of the 
Kali Yug. 
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era. But in the traditions of India, with respect to subsequent occur- 
rences, the first circumstance wliich assumes an unquestionably histo- 
rical appearance is the era of Vicramaditya, which commenced 56 
years before the birth of Christ ; and thus a period of 3000 years 
remains, of wdiich the Hindus themselves do not pretend to possess 
any continuous accounts cither religious, traditionary, or historical. 
It is this chasm, consequently, which it is obviously impossible to fill 
up in any manner ; because there are no complete and uninterrupted 
genealogies, or any other data by which a connection between the end 
of the Dwaptir Yug and the era of Vicramaditya could be even plausi- 
bly established, lienee Sir W. Jones thus concludes his essay on the 
Chronology of the Hindus : — “ On the whole we may safely close the 
most authentic system of Hindu chronology, that I have yet been able 
to procure, with the death of Chandrabija (452 years before Christ). 
Should any farther information be attainable, vve shall, perhaps, in due 
time, attain it either from books or inscriptions * in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage ; but from the materials with which we are at present supplied, 
we may establish as indubitable the two following propositions ; that 
the three first ages of the Hindus are chiefly 7ui/l/iological^ whether 
their mythology was founded on the dark enigmas of their astronomers, 
or on the heroic fictions of their poets ; and that the fourth, or Im- 
forical, age cannot be carried farther back than about 2000 years 
before Christ.”'!' But the mere perusal of that essayMvill at once evince 
on what very inconclusive grounds Sir W. Jones has applied the term 
liisloricul to the Kali Vug; and how unsuccessfully he has attempted to 
adapt the heroic, or rather the religious, fictions of the Hindu poets to 
the ilates of European chronology. 

But though it evidently seems impossible to determine the precise 
period when the sacred books of the Hindus were composed, or when 
the circumstances related in them actually took place ; still there are 
other than chronological and historical considerations, from which a 

* Unrortiuuilcly, this expectation is not likely to be realised, as there appear to be 
no inscriptions ol'an older date than the ninth century; or it’ there are, they are written in a 
character which cannot now he deciphered. 

f Sir W. Jones’s \\\)rks, vol. i. p. 309 . 
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probable opinion can be Ibrmecl with respect to the authenticity of 
these books, and to the antiquity of the Hindu religion. For nothing 
certainly cun he a more convincing proof of the perfect genuineness 
of an irnmeiivse number of works on all kinds of subjects, than an uuva- 
rying uniformity of conception, and a total absence of all fortagn modes 
of thinking and extraneous interpolations, but this character is so 
incontrovertibly impressed on the whole of Sanscrit literature, that 
even the persons who have called in question its anti{|uity in its pre- 
sent form, are obliged to admit that ancient materials diilT^xist, from 
which were composed the Sanscrit works now extant. “ The Turanas,” 
says Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, “are certainly a modern compilation 
from valuable materials, which, I am afraid, no longer exist and Mr. 
Bentley remarks, — “ In thus giving the age (A. D. 295) of the llamayan 
of Vahnika, as it is called, I do not mean to say that the facts, on which 
that romance was founded in part, did not exist long before ; on the 
contrary, my opinion is that they did, and were probably to be then 
found in histories or oral traditions brought down to his time.” What- 
ever, therefore, the antiquity of Sanscrit works may be, their authenti- 
city, that is, their containing an accurate description of the manners, 
customs, modes of thinking, and religion of the Hindus, is not contro- 
verted. But even with respect to their literal genuineness, the reason- 
ing of iVIr. Colebrooke, in his Essay on the Vedas, seems to me so con- 
clusive as to refule unanswerably all cavils on the subject; and lam 
persuaded, that the more Sanscrit literature is known, the more just 
will these remarks of his be ibund, as applicable, not only to the Vedas, 
but to the other sacred books of the Hindus.* “ On this ground I 
defend the authentic text of the Indian scripture as it is novy extant ; 
and although the passages which I have so verified are few, compared 
with the great volume of the Vedas, yet I have sufficient grounds to 
argue, that no skill in the nefarious arts of forgery and falsification 
could be equal to the arduous task of fabricating large works, to agree 
with the very numerous citations pervading thousands of volumes, 

* The quotations from the Piirans, the Ramayan, and Mahabharat, which })ervade the 
whole of Saihscrit literature, are, I believe, more numerous than those from the Vedas, an 
they are considered less sacred. 
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composed on diverse subjects in every branch of literature, and dis- 
persed through the various nations of Hindus inhabiting Hindustan 
and the Dekhin.” * 

I am, however, well aware that the recent composition of Sanscrit 
works, and particularly of the Purans, is a prevalent opinion ; but as I 
have never met with it (except in the writings of Mr. Bentley) under 
any other shape than that of hare asucrtion nmupported by the slightest 
argument or proof, I am completely at. a loss to understand on what 
grounds it could have been formed. (It seems, indeed, to rest on a 
supposition that the Purans were intended to be geographical, chrono-. 
logical, and historical treatises ; and, because it is impossible to give 
them this character, it is hence concluded that they must be incom- 
plete, and that they merely contain badly arranged fragments of some 
Larger works. But I have most carefully examined sixteen f of the 
Purans, and a great portion of the Skanda Puran, and I cannot discover 
in them any otlier object than that of religious instruction, j; Nor do 

* Asinlic Ilosearclius, voL viii. p. 465. 

f I luivt; not been able to procure the Dfiaxyshia Puran^ nor even to obtain any account 
of it.s contents. 

But thi.s statement of Mr. Colcbrooke {As. Res.^ vol. vii. p. ^!02.) has been vepeat- 
eilly (juotecl : — ‘‘Every Puraiia treats of five subjects: tlie creation ot the universe, its 
progHLSs, and tlie renovation of worlds ; the genealogy of god.s and heroes ; chronology 
according to a fabulous system ; and heroic history, containing the achievements of demigod s 
and herocLs.’’ One, however, ol' the.se five .subjects has been here omitted, and, unless the term 
clirouolofiif means the division of time according to the Hindu .system, no such subject occurs 
in the Purans. But, though these topics are certainly treated of at gveutor or less length in 
most of the Purans, still they by no niean.s form the jirincipal subject ot those works; for 
this Mr. Colebrooke has unaccountably overlooked, and yet it is the only reason which has 
conferred on them a sacred character, — I mean the moral and religious instruction which is 
inculcated in them, and to which all the legends that they contain are rendered subservient. 
In ilicl, the description of the earth and of the planetary system, and the lists of royal races 
that occur in them, are evidently extraneous, and not essential circumstance.s, as they are 
omitted in .some Purans tiiul very concisely discussed in others ; while, on the contrary, in 
all the Purans, .some or other of the leailing principles, rites, and observances of the Hindu 
religion arc fully dwelt upon, and illustrated cither by suitable legends, or by prescribing the 
ceremonies to be practised and the prayers and invocations to be employed in the worship 
of different deities. Of the real nature, ho\vever, of the Purans, the extracts which follow 
will conveys a sufficiently accurate idea. 

This opinion, also, of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, seems not only to liave been 
generally adopted, but to have been extended to other Purans than tho.se which he iiieiitioiis 
(yls. vol. viii. p. 252.) : — “ Other impostors,’' he remarks, “have had recourse to the 

X 
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I perceive in them any lacunce, or indications of failure or imperfect- 
ness in executing the design of their composition ; from which it might 
justly be inferred that they were not original works, but were compila- 
tions from other books ; for they appear to me to be precisely such 
compositions as would be produced by a first attempt to commit to wri- 
ting the mythological legends and religious lessons which had no doubt 
been previously communicated by oral instruction. Hence have pro- 
ceeded that total want of arrangement, that humility of style, and those 
constant repetitions, which are so observable in each of the Purans ; and 
also their having been written in the form of dialogues, in which the 
speaker acts the part of preceptor, and the hearer that of pupil. | But 
it is these very circumstances, that seem to have induced some writers 
to suppose that the Purans were merely modern compilations, which 
induce me to ascribe to them a remote anti(piity : because the ability 
of the Brahmans to produce much more })crfect works cannot be dis- 
l)utcd; and had they therefore determined, at some modern period, to 
recompose the Purans, it is quite incredible that (hey would have 
allowed them to appear in their present state ; for, bcisides the faults of 


Sknnda, Brabmanda, and Padnia Pui-anas, a great part of which is not at present to be 
found ; and for that reason, these are called the Puranus of ihiews or impostors” But, with 
the exception of the Skunda, all the other seventeen Purans are to be found in an entire 
state, as they have always remained perfect ; and the contents of the Bi alnnanda and Pailina 
Purans arc too well known to admit of any ftdsification taking jdace in them. If, liovvever, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Willbrtl merely meant that legendary stories relating to the erection and 
sanctity ot difl’erent temples have been composed and circulated as cxtract.s from these two 
Purans, the statement is correct; but this circumstance can, obviously, in no marmcj' affect 
either their completeness or authenticity. For the spuriousness of such stories is unques- 
tionable ; uml, consequentlj^, their not being to be found in the Puratis to which they are 
ascribed, must evince the genuineness, and not the spuriousness, of those Purans. But, with 
respect to the Skanda, it has long been in an incomplete state, and circuLatetl in detached 
portions only ; nor are even its divisions and contents known with any degree of accuracy. 
In the commencement, how-ever, of the SiUa Sanhita of this Puran, it is said to consist of 
six Sanlntas ; the Sanatkinnara, Sula, Shankarit Vais/ituivi, lirahmi, and Saurani ; of 500 
Kfiamh ; and of 500,000 stanzas. It will, therefore, be obvious that the circulation of such 
an extensive work in detached portions only, might afford every lacility for composing 
spurious works and circulating them as extracts from this Puran ; but, as far as I can judge 
from internal evidence, I think that all the San/iitas and Khatids may be admitted as genuine, 
though the Mahatmyam said to be extracted from it have rather a questionable appearance. 
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stylo and composition which they contain, tlicy exhibit a remarkable 
diversity in a number of important particulars, which the Brahmans 
would most assuredly have then so corrected, as to reduce the contents 
of the Purans to one unilbrm system. This diversity, however, is ex- 
actly what must have resulted from eigliteen ditferent persons Iniving, 
probably at different times and places, collected together and com- 
mitted to writing the mythological and religious opinions and legends 
wlfich had been previously formed and preserved merely by tradition. 
The present state, therefore, of the Purans, in which the most impor- 
tant legends, and even the origin of the deities, are related in a 
discordant maimer, though not in such a maimer as in the least affects 
the perfect homogeneity of the Hindu religion, must alone be a strong 
presumption that they exist at the present day in precisely the same 
state in which they were originally composed; and that, as the Brah- 
mans have jireferred to reconcile by explanation the discordances that 
occur in them (which they do not deny), rather than to correct them, 
they must have been prevented by religious scruples from giving uni- 
formity to their religious syslem ; and, consequently, that there can be 
no grounds whatever for supposing that these works are mere modern 
compilations."^' 

But if the authenticity and genuineness of the sacred books of the 
Hindus cannot be contested, and if quotations from (hem jiervade the 
whole of Sanscrit literature, it is merely necessary to refer to the lists 
of Sanscrit works contained in the fourth vmluine of ^Vard’s View of the 
Hindus, and to advert to their being numerously dispersed over an 
area of more than one million of square miles, to be at once satisfied 

* Mr. Colcbrooke {As, vol. iii. p, 407.) hns incautiously made this admission : — 
I am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many learned Ilindii.s, wlu) con- 
sider the celebrated S//?'/ Bhagavata as the work of a grammarian supposetl to liave lived 
about six hundred yetirs ago.” For it is unquestionable that the number of the Purans have 
been always held to be eighteen; but in mo.st of the Purans the names of the eighteen 
are enumerated, amongst which the Bhagaval is invariably included ; and, consecjuently, if 
it were composed only 600 years ago, tlie others must be of an equally modern date. For 
the supposition of an interpolation cannot be here admitted ; as it must at the same time he 
admitted, that not only one of tlie ancient Purans, but even its very name, has disappeared, 
a conjecture too improbable to merit attention. But Mr. Colebrooke’s own reasoning in this 
essay is the best refutation of so erroneous an opinion. 

X 2 
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that their composition and circulation, 'without the aid of typography, 
within the last 700 or 800 years, is an absolute impossibility. Whether, 
also, the Amara Kosh be supposed to have been written at about the 
commencement of the Christian era, as is the general belief, or in the 
fifth century, on the grounds pointed out by Mr. Wilson ; that voca- 
bulary is alone conclusive proof that the civil and religious polity, 
described in Sanscrit works, was at the period completely established.* 
But to determine the number of ages before the birth of Christ that 
this polity may have been first instituted, can depend only on conjec- 
ture ; though, from the brief notices contained in ancient writers, it 
may certainly be concluded with much probability that it must have 
existed in the same state at least 300 years before Christ. This point 
Sir W. Jones has attempted to determine by ])hilological reasoning ; 
for he has remarked in his preface to the Institutes of Menu — “ The 
Sanscrit of the three first Vedim (I need not here speak of the fourth, 
that of the Manava Dharma Sastra, and that of the Puranax') differ 
from each other in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, from 
whose laws entire fragments are preserved, that of Appius, which we 
see in the fragments of the twelve tables, aiid that of Cicero, or Lucre- 
tius where he has not affected an obsolete style ; if the several changes, 
therefore, of Sanscrit and Latin took place, as we may fairly assume, in 
times very nearly proportional, the Vedas must have been written al)Out 
300 years before these Institutes, and about 600 before the Puranas and 
Ilihasas, which, I am fully convinced were not the productions of 
Vyasa : so that, if the son of Parasara committed the traditional Vedas 
to writing in the Sanscrit of his father’s time, the original of this book 
must have received its present form about 880 years befoi'e Christ’s 
birth.” j' This argument, however-, is entirely fanciful ; for though the 


* I purposely acloj)t a vocaLularij as autliorily, because it will not be denied that such 
a work can be liable to no suspicion, as it contains nothing more than names, which would 
not have been inserted in it had not the objects denoted by them rciilly cxisleil. 

It may be also observed, that the Sanscrit literature which is undoubtedly modern 
strongly attests the existence of a more ancient one ; for, like that of Alexandria, it consists, 
besides mathematical and astronomical works, of nothing but grammars, vocabularies, and 
commentaries. 

f Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol, iii. p. 55. 
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grammatical construction of the Vedas differs from that of later 
writers, but very few of the woi'ds contained in them have become 
obsolete, and not one of those which occur in the Manava Dharma 
Shmlru. In another work, also, I have perhaps sufficiently evinced 
that the Sanscrit language must have been completely formed about 
one or two centuries before the age of Homer, and that in its words 
and structure no change whatever is observable in any of the Sanscrit 
works now extant. Ihit so long a duration of the Sanscrit language in 
the very same state must be considered as a very strong presumption 
that the civil and religious institutions, by which the Hindus are so 
peculiarly distinguished, must have been establislied at least 1100 or 
1200 years before the Christian era. 

In a former work, however, I have endeavoured to evince how 
probable it is that neither the Brahminical literature nor the Brahmin- 
ical religion were of indigenous origin in India, but that they were 
introduced into it by colonists who had migrated from Babylonia. If, 
consequently, the Brahmans belonged originally to the (7ialdean priest- 
hood, they would no doubt l)ring with them the sacred books in Avhich 
the laws of their civil and religious institutions were contained; and 
hence the antiquity of the Vedas and earlier Sanscrit works need no 
longer be questioned, since they w'ere the productions of those (dial- 
deans wdiosc remote antiquity and whose learning are attested by the 
whole of ancient history. To the philological reasoning which I there 
employed, I may now add the I'emarkabJe similarity which exists in the 
signs of the zodiac that were adopted by ancient nations ; for Sir VV. 
Jones has observed, — “ Nr'w I undertake to prove, that the Indian 


No ar^iinienl can be ncce.ssary to show tlial a language must be affected by llie 
eslablislimeiit of‘ institutions which have a greater or lesser influence on evta-y act which a 
people are in the daily habits of performing. IW, were llie institutions of a foreign origin, 
foreign terms would be introduced into ilie parent tongue, as i.s obvious in both tlie English 
and Persian languages ; or, if the retjui.site terms were of indigenous invention, new combi- 
nations of words would become necessary to express them; and had these, tlierefore, 
originated after the language was completely formed, they would inevitably betray their 
newness ; as is siifficicmily proved by the many strange compound words that abound 
in German. But the Sanscrit is so wonderfully homogeneous, that the language, and the 
civil and rtiligious institutions of the people speaking it, must have arrived at their complete 
form at precisely the same period. 
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zddiac was not borrowed mediately or directly from the Arabs or 
Greeks ; and since the solar division of it in India is the same in sub- 
stance with that used in Greece, we may reasonably conclude that both 
Greeks and Hindus received it from an older nation, who first gave names 
to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both (ireeks and Hindus, 
as their similarity in language and religion fully evinces, had a common 
descent.”^ And llailli has remarked, — “La plus antique notion de 
rastronomie chez les Grecs est celle de la sphere, inventec, dit-on, par 
Chiron et decrite par Musee ; sphere qui, comme Newton I’a remar(|ue, 
doit elre plus ancienne que ie voyage des Argonautes. Tons les I’aits 
s’accordcnt a prouver que ccttc sphere est du treize on quatorzieme 
wiecle avant fere chretienne. On pent conjecturer que cette sphere a 
etc prise par les Argonautes memes dans quelque contree de I’Asic. 
Kudoxe, (pii avoit fait une description astronomique de cetle s])hero, 
dit queries colures coupcut reclipticjue par le milieu des signes du 

iina- 
le 

equinoxes et ties solstices, qui sont des points mo- 
biles el/ retrogrades, (kis points fixes ne sembloienl pas pouvoir etre 
autre chose que les etoiles et les figures des constellations. Mais cette 

supposition, si naturelle, etoit sujctte a de grandes difliculles Cette 

impossibilite prouve que ces designations n’etoient pas ce qu’elles 
paroissoient etre ; il y avoit quelque chose qu’on n’entendoit ])as alors ; 
elles se rapportent ii un zodiaque qui n’etoit connii ni d’Eudoxe ni 
d’Hypparque, et c’est le zodiaijue indien. Des que cc zodiaque a ete 
communique aux differens peuples de I’Asie, et particulierement aux 
Chaldeens, il a etc, natural que ce peuple, tpii faisoit usage d’une annee 
tropique, ait fixe dans ce zodiaque le lieu ties equinoxes et des solstices, 
les points ou les colures coupoieut ce zodiaque.” f But would it not 


dit que lies colures coupcut I’ccliptique par le milieu des signes di 
Belier, dt* la Balance, de TEcrevisse, et du Capricorne. Cette ilesigna 
tion avoit. pour objet (fetablir, relativement ii des points fixes dans h 
ciel, la pjbsition des equinoxes et des solstices, qui sont des points mo 


• Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. i. p. 333. 

Astronomie Indienne, p. 262, 263. 

Delanibre has also remarked, — “ Un zodiaque et surtout 12 signes, dont les noms et 
les figures ont tant de ressemblance, ne sont pas, comme I’obliquit^ de recli)»tique, le 
diametrc du soleil, oii mtlme comme la p(^rio<le do 19 ans, de ces choses qu’on pent deter- 
miner eu differens temps el sans se rien commuuiquer. Il en est de m6rae des jours de la 
semaine et de leurs noms planetaires, comme au zodiaque, ii leur faut une origme commune ; 
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be more consistent with probability, and with the concurrent testimony 
of ancient history to the learning of the Chaldeans and to the remote 
period from which they had cultivated astronomy, to conclude that it 
was the Chaldeans who had invented the zodiac, and who had commu- 
nicated this remarkable division of the heavens to other nations.* 

]3nt, with respect to Sanscrit literature in general, the justness of 
the following remarks, of which I gladly avail myself, as they will no 
doubt carry more conviction to the reader than any with which I could 
present him, cannot be reasonably disputed : — “ It may be said, that in 
a country of which the actual condition is so imperfectly known, inves- 
tigation should first be directed to the existing state of society, which 
admits of Ijt'ing accurately ascertained, and may lead to practical con- 
clusions highly beneficial to the community, before we attempt to 
explore the obscure jiaths of remote antiquity, by the feeble lights 
afforded by a few mutilated or suspicious documents. Tiie Indian 
nations, it may be conteiuled, have no claim to any extraordinary 
attention, either from the philosopher or the historian ; their boasted 
civilisation has rather been asserted than proved ; neither their litera- 
ture nor their arts indicate any considerable progress in the pursuits 
which refine and adorn mankind ; and some of their customs betray a 
ferocity scarcely to be found amongst the most savage nations. But, 


inais faiit-il la chercher chez un jiuiiple plus (pen?) ancieii et totaleinent inconiui ? NVst-il 
pas plus simple de supposer uiio coijiiiiunication eiitre Ics divers peuples de TAsie?’’ — 
Aslrotmniic Anciome^ tom. i, p. 41G. 

♦ These remarks, likewise, of Railli, if restricted to the Chaldeans, seem highly 
probable: — “On voit encore que celtc duree si cxactc de Fannee n’a du ap)>avtonir qiFa 
un seal ptaiple dans Fantitjuitc et dans I’Asie: car ces determinations astrunomi(|ues (|ui 
ap})rochent si pres de la verito des mouvemens ctHestcs, n’ont pu 6tre obtenues (pie de deux 
mani(ires ; ou par des instriimcns ires parfaits dont il iie semble pas (jiFon puisse accorder la 
coniioissance et Fusage a des sicjcles reculcs, ou pur des siecles accumules, par un long temps 
de puissance, de tranquillite, et de culture des arts et des sciences, qui n^a pas tHe accordc a 
tons les peuples. H y a done lieu de croire qu’il y a eu jadis dans FAsie une masse de con- 
noissaiices, (jui a ete fondee par im scul peuple, d’oii elles se sont etendues tons les autres 
par une communication plus ou inoins retardee, commes nous avons aujounFbui eu Europe 
un grand nombre de determinations, auxquelles dillerens peuples out j)u ajoutcr diHereiis 
degres de perfection, mais dont I’origine est commune, et dont la base sc troiive chez les 
Grecs d’Alexandrie ” — Astronomic hidicime^ p. 273. 
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even admitting that it would be desirable to trace the remote revolu- 
tions which this people have undergone, the little probability of attain- 
ing any deductions which may be relied on with confidence ought to 
induce us to relinquish so hopeless a task. The Puranas appear to be 
extravagant romances, which, however amusing as poetical comjiosi- 
tions, can furnish no addition to authentic history, whatever portion of 
it they may be supposed incidentally to contain. When we find gods 
and heroes mingling in doubtful fight ; events natural and supernatural 
succeeding each other indifferently j a fact probably historical, followed 
by another evidently allegorical; — the only rational conclusion is to 
consider the whole of these ])Ocms as v/orks of imagination, and to 
appreciate their merits by the rules applicable to similar compositions 
amongst other nations. But if such be the judgment we must pass on 
the Puranas, the Hindu compositions of a later date are not better 
entitled to attention, unless with respect to poetical excellence : and it 
probably may be affirmed, that the Hindus cannot produce a single 
historical composition ; whilst the Mahometans of the same country 
have amply, and even ably, illustrated all the events subsequent to their 
entrance into Hindustan. To these, therefore, such as may be disposed 
to investigate the history of the East should consequently confine them- 
selves : the materials are ample and authentic ; the occurrences more 
recent, and therelbre more interesting; and the subject so far from 
being exhausted, that such parts of* it as have hitherto been trefited of in 
European languages are rather calculated to excite, than gratify, the 
curiosity of the public. 

“ On the other hand, it may be contended with much plausibility, 
and we think with justice, that an indiscriminate accumulation of facts 
is no object with the philosopher, and only a subordinate one with the 
historian ; that in proportion to the peculiarity and reputed antiquity 
of the religious and civil institutions subsisting amongst any people, it 
is natural to feel curiosity as to their origin ; that the minute peculiari- 
ties which discriminate the nations of Europe scarcely produce any 
sensible modification of character, or exhibit to our observation any 
beings whose manner of acting and thinking is materially diflfe rent from 
our own. In older accurately to appreciate the efficacy of religious 
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i^ogmata, and of civil institutions, in modifying the character of a 
people or of individuals, our observation should be particularly directed 
to those nations who differ most widely from ourselves in those parti- 
culars. Such comparisons are not less delightful than instructive ; and 
to this source we may trace much of the amusement and much of the 
knowledge we derive from a perusal of the compositions of classic 
antiquity. From the same cause, the manners of savage tribes have 
attracted and deserved the attention of philosophers ; but these are in 
general extremely uniform, and little modified by any other circum- 
stances than the greater or less facility of acquiring food. It is not 
amidst a people in such a stage of society that the influence of moral 
impressions can be accurately ascertained. A nation must have ad- 
vanced some steps in civilisation, must have cultivated the arts, and been 
tinged with science, before it is susceptible of that indelible stamp which 
defies the efforts of time. If, therefore, the peculiarities of the Hindu 
institutions, opinions, and manners deservedly render them the object 
of philosophic research, the gradations by which such a state of society 
was attained must be highly interesting, and can only be discovered 
through the medium of such literary monuments as are still extant 
among them.”* 

The remarks in this chapter have extended to a much greater 
length than I at first intended ; but the opinions which have been 
expressed respecting the antiquity or recentness of the Hindu nation, 
and respecting the genuineness or spuriousness, the value or worthless- 
ness, of Sanscrit literature, are so discordant, that it became necessary 
to enter into a full discussion of so much agitated a question. The 
dispute, however, as in many other instances, has proceeded evidently 
on a misapprehension of the real points in issue ; for it ought never to 
have been supj)osed that any person acquainted with the subject 
believed in the extravagant computations of time adopted by the 
Hindus, or with Bailli that the commencement of the Kali Yug in 
the year 3102 B. C. had been actually determined by astronomical 
observations. f But in order to refute this imaginary supposition, it is 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xv. j). 175. 

f A writer in the Quarterly Review, voh i. p. 64., pays these high compliments to the 
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equally absurd to contend tliat the whole of Sanscrit literature was 
invented and composed, or new modelled, 700 or 800 yeai’s ago*; and 
to maintain that “ the sacred writings of the Brahmans have been long 
mentioned with those phrases of solemn wonder, which would still 
have misled the public, if the translations and extracts of them, which 
have successively appeared, had not discovered their puerility and im- 
posture. It is therefore important that the Sanscrit books, which have 
been held up as so sacred and so ancient, and whicli some of our 
learned Orientalists obviously prefc'r to the Jewish historian, should be 
given to Europe in the languages familiar to every one ; that we may 
not be blinded by the erroneous admiration of credulous and misjudg- 
ing enthusiasts, but be enabled to criticise fairly and Judge! impartially 
for ourselves.” f 01 the genuineness, however, of Sanscrit literature no 
doubt can be reasonably entertained ; and there aj)pears lo be most 


sen.su and understanding ol his connlrynien in India : — “ Y(‘t it is ania/ing to st‘c, in tlu' 
dissertations and publications of' most of* our A.siatic geiillenien, liovf anxious tlio\ are to 
accredit more or less oi these absurd antitjuitie.s. Altliough nothing has ever appeared in 
the world wnth tluf characters of wilful and wanton falsehood more grossly palpable ; 
although the fictitious liistories of Annuls of Viterbo, GeolFrey of Monmontlu and Arch- 
bi.shop 1 urpin, are iirobable and reasonable in com])arison with them, \et have the 
Brahmiiiical anti(|uities been listened to with re.s])cct, and rejicated with a credulity in the 
highest dt‘gree discieditable to a reasoning age. In vain had our most learned and scientific 
scholars, during (he fast two ceiitiu'ii*.s, by tlieir Ilcrculcan labours, .settled tin* i hronology ol 
the w^orJd and of ancient history, on just and true foimdalions ; in vain had tlie liistorio- 
graphers oi the various countries ol Iburope at last emancipated tJicmseJves liom the wild 
fables ol ostentatious vanity, and determined the antiquities of their .several nations 
by precise and authentic houndarie.s. These objects had scarcely been attained with 
laudable, but in .some cases painful, sacrifices of national vanity, when a sudden assault was 
made upon our chronological repose by the phantoms of liindustan. Evcai enlightened 
men, misled by olhei theories and other wdshe.s, caught a revolutionary mania, and one of 
them leccived the fantastic apparitions with such fond credulity, that he wrote volumes to 
assure us that not only our history hut our geography, must be subverted ; and that Liberia, 

now the region of eternal snows, was once the scene of an equatorial summer, and the source 
of human civilisation ! ” 

This critique, it must be observed, was published in lYfbruury, 1809, wdien the Asiatic 
Society had pm sued their valuable researches for twenty-five year.s, and in whose Transactions 
nothing whatever is contained that could in any manner justify such remarks. 

* In his posthumous work Mr. Bentley has extended this period to 1800 years ago • 
but apparently only, for he still asserts in it (p. 104.) that, in fact, none of the Puranas are 
ancient, and some of them not a hundred years old ! ! 

t Quarterly Review, vol. i. p, 68, 
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valid grounds for believing that Sanscrit works began to be composed 
at least 1100 or 1200 years before Christ. Nor will, perhaps, my con- 
jecture that the Brahmans were (dialdeans be deemed improbable ; in 
which case a still remoter antiquity may with justice be ascribed to the 
\ edas and the earlier works of the Hindus. 

But it must at the same time be admitted that the sacred books of 
the Hindus contain neither geographical, chronological, nor historical 
information ; that in them the use of numl)ers, with respect to both 
time ami spacte, is extravagantly absurd ; and that, in their style and 
want ol' arrangement, they are not only deficient in the beauties by 
which tiu? immortal works of (treece and Borne are distinguished, but 
e\en mr against all ])rinclples of refined taste and classical composi- 
tion." It roamiins, therefore, merely to detei’mine whether such defects 

But tlu‘ ct)nversniicv with Sanscrit literatiirij would have prevented Mr. ]\Iill 

troni hazardinii; such absurdly erroneous renuirks as the Ibllowing, and from thus d(.);j^iuatically 
jiionouiieiiig condeiuiiation in a case, with the merits of wliich lie was totally unaetjuainttd ; 
— ‘"It is incouipatilile witli the present purpo.se, to sptNik of these poems in more than 
nTuu rtd t ta ins. Tlu y describe a series of actions in which a number of’ men and gods 
are jointly engaged. 'J'hese fictions art‘ not only more extravagant and unnatural, le.ss 
correspondent with tlu* physical ami moral law.s of the uni\ersi*, but are less ingenious, more 
monstious, and have less of any thing that can engage the aflection, awaken sympathy, or 
t‘\cite admiration, revtavnet'. or tem)r, than the poems of any other, even the rudest, ])eo})le 
with whom our knowledge of the glolu* has vet brought us actjuainled. 'Fhe} are exces- 
sivrK' prolix and iu'^ipid. '^Fhey are ofuau through long })a.ssages, trifling and ehildish tt) a 
tlt‘gr( t, whieli those aeijiiainted w ith onlv Europt'an jioetry ran hardly conceive. Of the 
style in which they ai*e ('omposed, it is far from too inucli to say that all the vi(‘es wiiich 
characterise the si>le of rude nations, and jBirtieularly thosu of’ Asia, tlaw e:vhil)it in per- 
h etion. Inflation, meUipliors perpelu.al, and these tht‘ most violent and strained, often tlie 
must unnatural and ridiculous, ohseurity, tautology, re})etitioii, vm-bosily, confusion, inco- 
hereiKHs distinguish the Mahabharat and Ramayan. Tiial amid th(' numlH'rless ( IVusions 
whieli a wild imagination throws forth, in its loose and thoughtless careen', there should m>w 
and then be' souulliing whicii ap])roache'» the coniines e)l reason anel taste, is so tar from 
surprising, that it woidel be truly surprising if ihe're were not. A hajipy descriptie>i», or 
here' anel there the*, vivid coiic(‘ption eif a striking circumstance, is not sullieiemt ; the exact 
observation of nature*, and fhe^, symmetry e>f a wheile, are necessary to elesignate the peietry 
e)f a (‘uUivaU'd peo}de.*’ — Histin if of British India, vol. ii. p. tG. 

In this e laborate de‘scri}ilion, the Sanscrit sclmlar will seek in vain for the .slightest 
semblance of the Sanscrit style and composition ; as it is entirely a laiicy j)icture, w hich has 
no (‘xistcnce in reality. But the^ opinion of a writer, who gravely alhrins that thr portn/ of 
the J^rrsians rrsenddrs that of the A) abians, and that both resemble that of the Mindns, can be 
entitled te> no attention whatever, as it betrays such a consummate ignorance ol Oriental 
lilerature. The fact is that the scholars of Europe have formed their opinions respecting 

Y 2 
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may not be compensated by tlie novel views of human nature which 
they exhibit, and by the various materials for promoting the prosecu- 
tion of en(|uirios into the |)hilosophy of the human mind whicli they so 
amply afford ; for civil and religious institutions wdiich, in all probabi- 
lity, have endured unchanged for more than three thousand years ; a 
system of polytheism which its internal evidence proves to be of the 
highest antiquity ; and a peculiar but highly civilised state of society of 
which no other memorials exist, are certainly subjects not undeserving 
the study of the philosopher. Hence even Mr. Mill has been led into 
these remarks ; — “The meritorious researches of the modern Euro- 
peans, who have explored the institutions, the laws, the manners, the 
arts, occupations, and maxims of* this ancient people, have enabled 
philosophy to draw the picture of society, which they have presented 
through a long revolution of years. We cannot describe the lives of 
their kings, or the circumstances and results of a train of battles ; but 
we can show how they lived together as members of the community, 
and of families ; how they vvere arranged in society ; what arts 
they practised; what tenets they believed; what manners they dis- 
played ; under what species of government they existed ; and what 
characters, as human beings, they possessed. This is by far the most 
useful and important part of history ; and if it be true, as an acute and 
eloquent historian [Hume] has remarked, llial Ihc mdden, violent, un- 
prepared revolutiom incidenl to barhariann, are so mneh guided hi/ caprice, 
and terminate so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the uniformity of 
their appearance, and it is rather fortunate for letters, that they are buried 
in silence and oblivion, we have perhaps but little to regret in the total 
absence of Hindu records.” * 


what is called the Oriental style from the Old Testament ; and nothing can possibly be more 
dissimilar from Persian and Sanscrit composition than the Hebrew. 

* History of British India, vol. i. p. 147 . 
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CHAP. VI. 

OKNERAL REMARKS ON THE HINDU RELIGION. 

riiE Hindus have from time immemorial believed in the existence of 
one supreme Being, in the immateriality and immortality of the soul, 
and in a future state of reward and punishment : but, in their opinion 
resp(?cting the nature of the supreme Being, they are uiupiestionably 
pantheists. Numerous passages, however, occur in Sanscrit works, and 
various expressions are in familiar use among the Hindus, which 
apparently convey the most exalted ideas of God, as perfectly distinct 
from the universe which he has created : but when such passages and 
expressions are closely examined, and compared with other descriptions 
of the Deity, their pantheistic tendency becomes evident. 

It hence seems probable that the Hindus originally entertained 
correct notions resjiecting the natui’e of God; but subsequently, find- 
ing it impossible to understand how sjiirit could produce and act upon 
matter, they either identified the two together, or denied the real 
existence of matter. It is this latter system which now prevails in 
India, and which also appears to be the doctrine of the Vedas from the 
following verse (juoted by Mr. Colebrooke: — “ Originally this [universe] 
was indeed soul only ; nothing else whatever existed, active [or in- 
active].” * This system is thus beautifully described by Sir W. Jones : — 


* Asiatic Researclics, vol. viii. p. 108. 

The same doctrine is contained in the Ujumis/iads^ as will be observed from tlie trans- 
lation of the Kaivali/a Vpajiishad^ in p. 188 . C'on.sequently, these unquestionable lacts 
evince not only the groundlessness of this assertion of Mr. Mill, but also the extreme want 
of die requisite re.searcli witJi which hi.s much admired History of British India has been 
written: — “ The Vedanti doctrine, which lias caught the fancy of some of the admirers ol 
Sanscrit, appears to be delivered xuva voa^ anil solely in that mode. As no passage 
implying it has been quoted from any Sanscrit work, it might, if it were any refinement, be 
suspected of being wholly modem.’* (Vol. i. p. 7 !•) For the volume of the Asiatic Jie- 
.searches, in which Mr. C’olebrooke’s Essavon the Vedas is contained, was published in 1805 ; 
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“ It will be sufficient iicre to premise, that the inextricable difficulties 
attending the vulgar notion of material mhdances, concerning which 

‘‘ We know this only, that we notliing know/’ 

induced many of’ the wisest among the ancients, and some of' the most 
enlightened among the moderns, to believe, that the whole creation 
was rather an energy than a xeorh, by which the infinite Being, who is 
present at all times and in all places, cxbil)its to his creatures a set of 
perceptions, like a wonderful picture or piece of music, always varied, 
yet always uniform ; so that all bodies and their (ptalities exist, indeed, 
to every wise and useful purpose, but exist only as far as they are per- 
ceived ; a theory no loss pious than sublime, and as different from any 
principle of atheism, as the brightest sunshine differs from the blackest 
midnight. This illusive operation of the Deity the Hindu philosophers 
[and all classes of Hindus] called iVlaya, or deception.'' ■ But, although 
matter has only an apparent existence in the actual forms of which 
this universe is’icomposed, still the perceptions which tlu'y cause pro- 
ceed not from the mere volition of the Deity, but from a positive 
manifestation of his own divine essence under these illusive appearances. 
The soul also of the percipient has a real existence, and the great 
object therefore, which is prescribed to the Hindu, as the only means 
by which he can obtain final l)eatitude, is the accpiisition of the know- 
ledge that cjualityf (that is matter and spirit) does not exist, and that 
there is in reality nothing but one self-existent, infinite, and all pervad- 
ing SriKiT, of which he is himself an undivided part. 

'fhis system, however, is free from the inconsistencies which have 

mul in 181‘i wus pubiislu'd the triiiislation of the Prubod’h ('/lanihoiliii/a by Dr. 'J’liylor, in 
tlic aj)}>cnilix to whicli is given u snccinct l)ut covrccl account, of tlie Vedanta system, and 
also the translation ol a small Sanscrit tract on the same .subject, by I lie celebrated Shiinkarii 
Acharya. 

* Sir W. Jotics’s VV’^orks, vol. vi. p. 3(57. 

f The render will be aware of the dilliculty of expressing correctly the nnitajihysical 
terms of a system ot jihilosojihy which has been alway.s unknown in Europe; and will, 
therefore, no doubt excu.se any uncoiithncss of phraseology in iny attempts to explain it. 
The great point is to convey faithfully (he idea intended, and in this I trust that I havi* 
succeeded. 
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been objected to that of Berkeley. Because the Hindus, at the same 
< time, suppose that, in consequence of illusion, men are irresistibly im- 
pressed with a belief that the universe really exists ; and that, as long 
as this illusion endures, they must suffer pleasure and pain, and be 
subject to all the cares and miseries of this life ; but they contend that 
there are moans by which man can free himself from its bonds, and 
thus become again identified with the supreme Sjiirit. Until, however, 
this emancipation is effected, man must necessarily act, not according 
to his essential nature, but according to the unavoidable influence of 
the illusive appearance and passions to wiiicli God has exposed him ; 
and it is therefore for the jnirposc of obtaining this emancipation that 
all the ascetic practices of the Hindus have been devised. But that 
extreme degree of devout abstraction which is indispensable for attain- 
ing his object, as it consists in the complete abnegation of all action, is 
so difficult of observance, that the Hindu, according to the tenets of his 
religion, seems doomed to a continual succession of different states of 
being in this world ; exci'pt during the intervals that he may be con- 
demned to suffer the pains of hell, or permitted to enjoy the delights of 
jiaradise. For, aware of human frailty, the Hindu religion teaches 
that, although man may not be able to obtain final beatitude ; still, if 
he be virtuous, he will receive a future reward in proportion to the 
purity and mcritoriousness of his life ; but, if otherwise, he must atone 
for his sins by undergoing a certain period of punishment. AVlicn, 
however, the aj)pointe(l time for his residence either in paradise or hell 
has elapsed, he returns again to this world, in some state of being or 
other, until he becomes at length sufficiently purified to admit of 
identification with the supreme Being. 

But the dogma of the ancient Persian, the Christian, and the 
Mohammedan religions, which inculcates a belief in the existence of 
an evil princi pic distinct from the divine essence, is altogether unknown 
to the Hindus. Nothing can be more erroneous, I should hope not 
intentionally so, than these remarks of IMr. Ward : — “ The Hindu 
writings further teach, that it is the great Spirit which is diffused through 
every- form of animated matter; that actions oi every kind are his ; that 
he is the charioteer, and the body the chariot ; that it is the highest 
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attainment of human wisdom to realise tlio fact, that tlie human soul 
and Brahm arc one and the same. By this doctrine all accountability 
is destroyed and liability to punishment rendered preposterous. How 
often has the author heard it urged by the most sensible Hindus, 
that the moving cause of every action, however flagitious, is God* ; 
that man is an instrument upon which (iod plays what tune he 
pleases ! Another modification of this doctrine is fate, or unchange- 
able destiny, embraced without a dissentient voice by all the Hin- 
dus. Thus the Deity on his throne is insulted as the author of all 
crimes, and men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career 
of iniquity.”'}' For the doctrine of the sacred books of the Hindus, 
and of the Vedantikas, is, that perfection consists in complete quiescence, 
and that the mere volition of the supreme Being to manifest himself, 
being a change from this state, was necessarily evil, and consequently 
communicated its nature to the effects produced b> this volition ; and 
that hence it was that evil originated. This opinion may detract from 
the omnipotence of God, l)ut it exempts him from being the proximate 
cause of every evil action. The continual wars, also, of the Suras and 
Asuras, on which so much has been erroneously written, have not the 
slightest similarity with the Millonic war in heaven. For they were 
both children of Kashya[)a, but by differemt mothers. The Saras 
possessed angelic qualities, and for their residence theretbre was 
paradise assigned ; but the disj)osition of the Asuras being evil, they 
were in consequence doomed to inhabit 'Fartarus. It was, therefore, to 
free themselves from it, and to enjoy the delights of paradise, that they 
contimially waged war with the Suras. 

It will hence be evident that the Hindus believe in the unity of 
God ; for even the lowest amongst them have some notion of the 
transmigration of souls, and of final beatitude consisting in identifica- 
tion with one (iod, perfectly distinct from the deities which they are 
in the habit of worshipping. It seems, also, obvious that, abstractedly 

* 1 know not witli what kind of Hindus Mr. Ward a)nvers(‘d 5 hut sucli senliinents 
are at total variance with tlie clearest principles of the Hindu religion; and, besides, the 
w^hole scope and object of Mr. Ward’s work is to prove that the Hindus do not believe 
in God. 

f View of the Hindus, vol. i. ]>. xci. 
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speaking, these tenets must be conducive to morality : for the Hindu is 
taught tliat the miseries and misibrtunes of this life are the conse- 
cpiences of sins committed in a former state of being ; and thus there is 
held out to him the strongest inducement to lead a virtuous and pious 
life, in order to avoid being exposed to evcui greater suffering in 
another birth. The doctrines, therefore, relating to practice, of the 
Hindu religion are undoubtedly moral ; for it renders the attainment 
t)f future bliss and final beatitude dependent on the exertions of man ; 
and, whatever opinion may be entertained of some of the devotional 
acts which it enjoins, it most strongly inculcates a complete abandon- 
ment of all vicious and sinful indul<>:enccs. 

Hut what the motive was which induced the supreme Being to 
will the manil'estatioji of this universe, and these different apparent 
states of existence', the Indian metaphysician attempts not to explain, 
and only infers the will from the effect. Jn his opinion, however, it 
was impossible for a being devoid of form and (jualily to render his 
power ]>crcej)tiblc without manifesting it under a visible form. Hence 
from the mere volition to originate this universe arising in (iod atoms 
wer(? produced, and from these variously agitated and combined have 
proceeded tlu; illusive ajipearance of matter and all its infinite modifi- 
cations : but (he Indian philosopher or theologist fell not into the 
mistake of Democritus, nor supposed that any possible aggregation of 
atoms could ])roduce the sold of man "' : and (his, therefore, the Hindu 
believi's, is an undli'/t/cd part of the siiprcinc Spirit, though excluded in 
some ineffalile manner from actual participation in his divine essence. 

The liuiiiaii sou/, however, is not of ])r('cisely the same perfect 

^ As LutTT tills alsH i)l)sur\us in his third hook: — 

1 live uadeiii ratio iiatnvam aiiiini, attjiiu aiiiniai 

('oi’|)oreaiii docct usst* ; iibi enini propellcru imanlfra ; 

Con ripe rt‘ ix soiniio corpiisiio inutaretj; voiluin: 

AUjUO hoininein totuni regerc, ac versare videliir ; 

(^Qiionim nil fieri siiu* lactu jiossc videnius, 

Nec tactinn porro sine corpore;) nonru* iatendiun ’st 

Corporea natnra aniininn consiare, aniinaiiapie r* \ . 1()2 — I6\s, 

Ninic igitur, (|uoniain 'st aniini naliira reporta 

Mobil is eg regie ; per(|iiajn coiistare nceesse *st 

Coqjoribiis parvis, el lirvibus, atijiie rotundis. \ • 201 — 206, 

Z 
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})iirity as the suprni/c sold ; lor when God willed to nfianilest himselti 
then was his iiafurc in a certain degree changed from its real and ori- 
ginal state by the j)roduction of three essential (jualities, which com- 
bining together gave rise to ahankcn\, or consciousness of individual 
existence.* 'Diis ideal increment is considered to be a substance 
capable of being added to and abstracted from other substances ; and 
received the name ol' uhanhar, in consequence of the first thought, 
formed b\ fh>d on becoming conscious, being Ahum, 1 am. It is this 
alianlar which is eoiqoined with the human soul, and which sutlers 
pain and joy in this world, and is subject to reward and punishment in 
a future stale : consequently, as the supreme lleing, after willing the 
manifestation ol' this universe, becomes unconscious j , or devoid of 
alianlar, this increment no longer forms a part of his essence ; and it 
hence necessarily follows that, whatc'ver the Itaman soul sulfers from 
being united to it, cannot afiect the mprcinc sold. The former, also, is 
su[)posed to be excluded from actual union with tin; latter by being 
enclosed in a subtle vehicle, as air in a vessel ; and it is not, therefi)rc', 
until the walls ol' this vehicle are dissolved, that the Jiiiiiiaii soul becomes 
again homogeneous with the saprciiic said; as when t1>c sides of (he 
vessel are broken, the air contained in it immediately mixes with llu' 
circumambient atmosphere. 

lint Baylc has, with his usual acuteness, observed : — “ .Je remar- 
querui en [)assant unc absurdite de ceux qui soutient ie systenie (li‘ 
fame du monde. lls disent <jue tonics les ames. ct des hommes el 

* Null»in<»’ is more dilficult tliiui to coiic-eive ihu manner in vvliirh llit;s(' qualilio', conki 
originate in llu* snprL'inc IVing, nor havu I yet tdiiiul any .solution of lilies (lillirnll Lor 
Dr. T a) lor lias vtuy ju^tly obsorv(*(l, in ihn Ap]Kaulix It) llu* transkilion o(‘ tlu* pKih(i(r/t 
Vhandrodrnfa^ p. ll'i. ; — It inu.st have hvi'u ohsorvetl in reading tlu.* play, and llu* livalisr 
of Shmikaru Achanja, tlial tlu‘rc arc no attempts to e.siahlisli llic Vedanta doclriiu's hv any 
process of reasoning. Tlie antliors announce the ])rincipl(*s of tlu ir sect in a dogmatical 
authoritative style, as indubitable truths, or establish their assertions bv tluj authoriiv of the 
sacred text alone, and attribute tlie disbelief of tlioni to passion and ignorance. It is in this 
manner that the Vedanta docti'ines arc generally tatight ; but sometinu's we /ind an appear- 
ance ol* reasoning and argument.'' Hence wlien exjdanation is reijuired, the aiisuer is a 
([notation from some treatise of authority, which leaves the jioint in just the same obscurity 
as before, a.s it merely affirms without condescending to (^x))lain. 

f For an explanation of the.so dilfercnt states of tlu* supreme Being, set* the com- 
mencement of the following chapter. 
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tics bctes, sont dcs purticulcs tic Fame tlu nionde, tjiii sc reunissent a 
leur tout par la uiort du corps ; et pour nous Zaire entendre cela, ils 
com])arent les auimaux a ties bouteilles reiuplies d’eau, qui floteroit 


dans la iner. 


Si I’on cassoit ces bouteilles, 


leur eau se reuniroit a son 


tout ; e’est ce qui arrivtj aux aines particulicrcs, disent ils, quand la 

inort drlruit les organes oii elles etoient enfermees 11 est Ihcile 

tie voir la faussete du {)arallelc. La matiere ties bouteilles qui flottent 
dans rot'cau est une cloison, tpii empechc quo I’eau tie la mer no touche 
I’eau (lout elles sont [deines ; inais s’il y avoit une aine du nionde, elle 
seroit repandue dans toutes les parties dt; I’linivers, et ainsi ricn ne 
pourroit einpecher runion de chaque ame avec son tout. La niort ne 
pourroit jias otre uu moyen de reunion.”'^ It is. however, useless to 
opposes this objection to even a well inl’ormed and intelligent Hindu ; 
l()r lu' will still maintain that the supreme sou/ is one infinite and 
undivided whole, and that the enclosing the human soul within its 
sulitle vehicle occasions no discerption of' that whole. Emanation, 
fln'i’elbre, has been always a doctrine completely unknown to the Hin- 
dus, who held the notion of such a continual discerption of the divine 
essence in utter abhorrence ; and there is likewise no attribute of deit) 
in Sanscrit ol’ more freijuent occurrence than a/./iaiidila, or undivided. 
'riie opinions, however, of the Hindus on this |)oin( will be best under- 
stood from this passage of the Garura Luran.* 

J'ishuu, (tddressiui>- A'arada. — “ ].,isten, O Narada ! to the know- 
lediie of the true nature of the sold, which consists hi discriminatin<' 
till' non-existence of dualiU ; for as soon as this is acquired tin* bonds 
of illusion are dissolved; pain and Joy, desire and fruition, exertion and 
anxiety disapjiear ; and man thus enlightened depends no longer on tlie 
practices of devotion. Let the tree of worldly solicitude be cut down 
bv the axe of divine knowledge, and then is final beatitude obtained- 
This life is Init a sleep in which dreams arise from illusion ; but, on 
awakening, their unreality is at once perceived ; thus, when illusion is 
destroyed, it is known that these apparent forms exist not, and that 
there is in reality nothing but one omnipotent Being, without beginning 


■* Dic'tionnairc Criti(|iie ; Spiiu)',!!, iviniirijiu' A. 
Sec, also, tlie hceoncl extract, in .\pp( inlix 1). 

2 
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and without end. Tlic> solo nicuns, theroforo, of obtaining deliverance 
from illusion is (he knowledge that I am Bralim, and for this purpose 
the two injunctions of the Vedas do and foi'mkc* arc inefficient ; hut 
the heart being thus liberated from desire, the soul will undoubtedly 
obtain beatitude. For, as the supreme soul pervades all, is immaterial, 
incorporeal, and immortal, where else can the human soul tind a place? 
or where can that which is formc'd oi’ ether, after its composition is 
dissolved, ro])air to, exce[)t to the expanse of ether ? and, in like manner, 
(he soul no longer involved in illusion attains identification with the 
all-glorious and undivided essence of (iod ; that longed for recipient 
of all souls, the source of all understanding and intellect, the eternal 
and sole-existing of all apparent existences, where consciousness of 
individuality ceases and is absorbed in that whole wbich shall endure to 
all eternity. For, were not the soul undivided, how could man, awaken- 
ing from long sleep, recollect all that had preceded it, or how could he 
recall to remembrance that which he had at one time forgotten, or how 
could each single individual bc‘ subject to such a variety of pains and 
joys and other affections, were not the soul one undivided whole ? Thus 
when a knowledge of the real essence of things is accpiired, the convic- 
tion follows that there is neither individuality, nor divisibility, nor 
beginning, nor end, nor pain, nor pleasure, as nothing exists l)u( J*am- 
brahm; and the sum, therefore, of ilivine knowledge is the certainty that 
I am Parahrahm. Alany vessels are fashioned of clay ; hut the clay 
remains the same : many ornaments arc formed of gold ; but the gold 
suffers no change : so the supreme Spirit a[)[)ears under many forms 
and appellatioJis, but his essence still continues one and the same. In 
the dark the cord appears a ser[)ent ; hut light rectifies the error : so, 
deceived by the illusion of (jod, man suj>poses that distinct substances 
exist ; hut divine knowledge dis|)els the illusion and convinces him 
that multiform as these appearances are, they are all as deceptive as the 
cord taken for a serpent, or the mirage of the desert, and that nothing 
has a real entity but one, sole, sell-existent Spirit. A llrahinan pos- 

* Do relbrs to religious acts here emiiiierated, as reading the Vedas, sacrifice, visiting 
holy places, &c. ; ^\m\ forsake implies ascetic practices, and an abandonment of all worldly 
concerns. 
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sessed with a devil thinks / am a Shudra ; but as soon as the devil is 
expelled he says, I am a Brahman. I'hus immersed in illusion the soul 
thinks, I am corporeal; but, as soon as illusion is destroyed, it knows its 
own nature and is convinced that / am Brahm. Then enabled to dis- 
criminate between reality and unreality, it knows that duality is 
occasioned solely by illusion ; and that husband and wdfe, male and 
lemale, pleasure and pain, beginning and end, are mere deceptive 
appearances and notions. As the pleasures enjoyed in a dream are 
and are not, since they cease to exist as soon as the dreamer awakes ; 
thus the belief in two substances, produced by illusion, ceases, when it 
is known that duality has no real existence. By the acquisition, 
therefore, of this divine knowledge, that there exists nothing but one 
sujn'eme, eternal, immovable, immaculate, and undivided Spirit, and 
that / «>// that Sjnril, man is liberated from the bonds of illusion, and 
obtains final beatitude by identilication with that all-pervading Spirit.”"^ 
From this extract, which is in t'xact consonance with all that is 
contained in the Vedas, the ITpanishads f, and Purans, and of which 
even the lowest Hindu has some conception j;, it will at once be 
obvious how very erroneous the followinir remarks of Mr. Ward are : — 
“ But the eiKpiiry returns, xchat is the object of xcorship among the 
Hindus ? It is not the one Clod, but this compound being, the soul 
of the world enclosed in matter, primeval energy, the prolitic and 


* CiiiiTini Piinin, tliu cliaptc'r untitiud Atmailj^niianam^ near the ciui. 

t Mr. Colebrooke slatcis in his ICssav on the \ eclas : — “ "Fhe whole of tlie Indian 
theoloL^y is protessedly ioundeil on the IJpanishads. ’^Fhose, \vhic*h Ihivo ht‘(‘n befort' 
described, have been shovMi to be extracts troin the Veda. *^1 lie vest are also considered as 
apjierliiining to the Indian scripture : it does not, however, clearly appear whellaa* they are 
tletaclu‘d essays, or have been extracted iVoin a IhnJtmana ot the el/Z/c/rtYc Veda.^’ 

I Sir Janies Mackintosli, in a letter quoted by Mr. Dugald Stewart, has on this jioint vt‘r\ 
correctly observed : — “ WJiat struck me was, that speculations so refined and abstruse shcnild, 
in a long course of ages, have fallen through so great a sjiace as that whicli separatees the 
genius of their original inventors from the mind of this weak and unlettered man. 1 he names 
of these inventors liave jierislied ; but their ingenious and beautiful theories, blended with the 
most monstrous siiperstilion.s, have descended to men very little exalted above the most 
ignonint po})ulace, and are adopted by them as a sort of articles ol‘ faith, without a suspicion 
of their jihilosojihical origin, and wiiluuit the possibility of compri‘hendiiig any }>art ol the 
premises from which they were deduced.’' — .SVetevo/V o/ ihe P//ilos(tj)/H/ of th* 

Human Mind^ vol. ii. p. .b29. 
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vivifying principle dwelling in all animated existences, or, in other 
words, the personification of whatever the disordered imaginations of the 
Hindus have attributed to this god encompassing himself with delu- 
sion.” In a note, he adds : — “ When the following linos of Tope were 
read to (jioj)ala Tarkalank.aza, a learned Brahman, he started from his 
seat, begged for a copy of them, and declared that the author must have 
been a Hindu : — 


‘ All are but })arls ol’ono stiipeiuloijs whole, 

W hose hodij valuer is, and (rod the sou ! , 

Warms in the sun, rt'lrt.'shes in tlie liree/e, 

Glows in the stai’s, and bhessoni'i in the trees; 

Lives throuit’h all lite, extends through all I'Xtent, 

Spreads nndividetl, operates unspent.’’ ’ * 

For, if the second of these verses were correctly translated to him, the 
Brahman must have considered the thought ex[)ressed in it as gross 
impiety; unless indeed, he belonged to the Sankhya school of ])hilo- 
sophy. The Sankhya, however, is a philosophic system, and it has, 
consecpiently, no relation whatever to the religion of the Hindus. j' 
Mr. Ward has also stated \\vAi Adtcyananda, a Sanyasi, and the coni])iler 
of the Vedanta Sar, says : — “ liraltm and life are one, that xchic/u fiervading 
all the meniherx of the body, gives to then life or motion, is adled Jiva ; 
that xi'hieh, pervading the xchole nniverse gives life and motion to all, is 
Jirahm ; therefore these txco are one. Every kind (f matter is xeithont life; 

* Ward’s Viijwofthc Hindus, vol. i. p. J5. 

In the first sentence of this work, Mr. Ward also, remarks etjually erroneously: — 
‘‘ The whole system ot Hindu theology is founded upon the doctrine that tlie divine Spirit, 
as the soul oi the universe, becomes, in all animate beings, united to matt(*r; that s})irit is 
insulated or individuated by particular jiortiunsof matter, which it is continually quitting and 
joining itseli to new portions ol* matter; that the human soul is, in otlier words, CJorl 
himself.” 

I Mr. Colebrookc rema,rk.s: — ^‘'Though not strictly orthodox, botli Saiic'Jiijus and tlu' 
Vaiscshica, as well as tlie Nj/aija, are respected and studied by very rigid adherents of the 
Vedas, who are taught, however, to rt'ject so nmcli as disagrees with, and to treasure 
up what is consonant to, their scriptures. In CanadPs dorteinr, in ihc Srmr'bi/a, and in fhv 
Yoga, that part Xidiic/i is inconsistent with the f 'edas is to dr irjected hj those who striettn 
adhere to revelation. In JaiminPs doctrine, and in J^j/asas [the Vedantu], their is nothhn^ 
vcliatevir at variance with HcriplureP ' — Trans, Hoi/al Js, Soc,, voJ. i. jiarti. p, 19, 
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that xchich is creak'd cannot possess fife ; therefore all life is the dreator or 
Brahm ; God is the soul of the leorld.*^ This is the substance of the 
Vedanta philosophy. Not only is (lod thus tleclared to be the soul of 
the world, hut the writer of the above work affirms tliat the xcorld itself 
is God — God expanding himself in an i)i/inite variety of forms, AH 
things, past, present, and to come; all that is in the earth, shy, <5t., of 
every class and description ; all this is Brahm, xeho is the cause of all 
things, and the things themsches,” I can scarcely, however, suppose 
that JMr. Ward has thus tuisrepresenled the fundamental tenet of the 
Hindu religion, and supported this misrepresentation by mistranslation, 
from mere ignorance ; because in the very Sanscrit works which he had 
evidently read, and also in his conversations with Hindus, he must have 
become acijuaintcd with the universal prevalence of the doctrine of 
Maya, or of the non-existence in reality of this universe, of matter, and 
of distinct substances, though in fact such illusive aj)pearances are 
manifested by the supreme Being. But this opinion is alone sufficient 
to disprove the material system which iMr. Ward has adopted in his 
work, aiul to which he has made bend the clearest authorities that 
directly contradict it, and which so fully evince that the Hindus 
have Iroin time immemorial denied the real existence of matter, and 
have always believed that the sole ens is one supreme, indivisible, and 
all-pervading Spirit. 

Had not, however, jMr. W'ard presented materialism as the funda- 
mental tenet of the Hi))(lu religion, and ol the W'danta school of [)hilo- 
so])hy ; but merely represented it as the system which necessarily 
resulted from the language employed to describe the creation and 
existence of this universe, he would have been perfectly correct ; for, 
though the Hindus allirm and believe that spirit alone exists, still, in 

^ Hit* wliolt? of this sentenut* is most i^rossly mislranslalcd, n.s nothing iu^tlu* original 
jiisliru s it in tin; slightest nuinner. But as Mr. W'arcl has mixed up with the original in his 
translnlitm, some eommentary with whieli 1 am not aetpiainted, or probably the verbal 
exphinalions ol‘ his Pandit, 1 caniuit so ascertain llu* precise passage, which })erluips was 
intended, as to admit of my (jiioting it. It will be however observetl, that, in the ])assagtN 
here cited from the fWaii/a Sar, the translation is obviously inconsistent; as the writer i^ 
made to express a belief in both unity and duality at the same lime. But the Hindus deny 
the existence of dualitv, and reduce all to unity. 
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either treating or speaking of the illusive appearances which men, until 
enlightened by divine knowledge, consider to be real entities, they are, 
in words at least, decidedly materialists. The origin even ascribed to 
this universe is an unquestionable creation exnihilo; for the elementary 
atoms, the three (pialities, and ahankar are invariably described as 
havino' originated in consequence of the volition of the supreme Being 
to ma))ifcst himself. In the subsequent process, also, of the agitation 
and combination of these elements, from which this universe and all 
that it contains animated and inanimated are siq)posed to have been 
formed, it is obvious that a substance perfectly distinct from the 
divine essence, must have had an actual existence. In the Purans, 
therefore, exce])t in such passages as treat of the soul, divine knowledge, 
and the real nature of God, and in all other works in which the 
creation of the universe and subsequent circumstances are discussed, 
the language employed most clearly admits the existence of matter. 
Whence this discordancy has arisen would be a curious subject of 
on(|uiry, were there any data by which it could be determined ; but it 
at least betrays that the Hindu religion, as it has existed from remote 
times, must have been formed from two systems held in equal venera- 
tion, so that neither of them admitted of being rejected ; lor, had tlu' 
spiritual system been alone received, it is evident that there could have 
been no popular mythology ; and, had that been abandoned, religion 
would have become nothing more than a system of materialism. 

The strict union, therefore, of these two incongruous systems, gives 
to the Hindu religion, when attentively examined, a very inconsistent 
appearance ; nor have any attempts been made to reconcile together 
the virtual admission and the express denial of the existence ol‘ matter, 
which occur in the sacred books of the Hindus, and in the writings 
of the Vedantikas. In perusing, however, such works, it should be 
remembered that the essential tenet ol’ this religion is thsit of final bea- 
titude ; and that, as this depends entirely on the spiritual system, such 
expressions and descriptions as imply materialism ought not to be 
understood in a literal sense and as contradictory ol' that system, but 
as merely proceeding f rom imperfect notions of the real nature of s|)irit 
and matter: for the Hindus are firmly of opinion that a material form 
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is indispensable for action, and they have been thus led to suppose 
that the Supreme Being could not have elfected the manifestation of 
the universe by mere volition ; and that, as he was himself devoid of 
form and (piality, it was necessary that his power should become effica- 
cious by the assumption of a material existence. For this purpose, 
therefore, the Supreme Being invested the three qualities, which had 
originated from his own essence, with substantial forms, and hence 
sprang into being Brahma, \’ishnu, and Shiva, or the creative, preserva- 
tive, and destructive energies of the one self-existent God. But, even 
for effiicting this, it is deemed x’eqidsite that the Supreme Being should 
have momentarily assumed a corporeal form ; as in the Naradij/a 
Puran, it is said ; — “ The ])rlmeval male multiplied himself into three, 
persons, lor the purpose of creation, preservation, and destruction. 
Three forms were thus produced from the essence of the supreme 
Being, which received different names according to the power exercised 
by each. But though lu' is thus known under the apj)ollation of 
Brahma as the creditor, of Vishnu as the preserver, and o(‘ Shiva as 
the destroyer, of this universe ; he is still but one and the same. Incor- 
poreal, immortal, eternal, unchangeable, devoid of passion and quality; 
and his sacred name is Pombraliin.'"* 

In the mythology, however, of the Hindus, the peculiar character 
ascribed to each of these divine hypostases is not attempted to be eithe'r 
preserved or illustrated. For Brahma, though named the crca/ot\ is not 
represented as such, but merely as the pater magm/s {j>ilamaha) of all 
animated beings ; since, in all accounts of the cosmogony, the formation 
of this universe is attributed to other causes. Nor does Shiva ever 
appear as the destroyer, and it is but obscurely intimated that he occa- 
sions the destruction of all things at the end of each halpa. The ava- 
tara, however, of Vishnu might be considered as indications of Ijis being 
the prcservei' ; were it not that these manifestations of such a character 
are merely occasional and solicited, not spontaneous ; and, at other 
times, he exerts not the constant watcldulness of a superintending pi’o- 
vidence. Of such a power, indeed, the very conception is unknown, 


* Naradiya Puran, cliap, 3. 
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and even incomprehensible, to the Hindus, who are firm believers in 
fate and predestination. In whatever manner this universe may have 
been created and life given to animated beings, laws were at the first 
imposed upon nature I'rom which it never will deviate until all things 
become annihilated. To these laws Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva are 
equally subject as the meanest reptile ; and they can, therefore, agt 
merely to that extent within which their powers were originjilly cir- 
cumscribed. Nor are these great ; for, though they may give to a cer- 
tain degree new modifications to that illusion which assumes the form 
of matter, they can neither increase, diminish, nor annihilate it. But, 
as a -belief in absolute fate seems inconsistent with that power over his 
own actions of which man is sensible, the Hindus, as it has been above 
observed, believe that the states of luture being, to which they are sub- 
ject, depend on the manner in which they shall conduct themselves in 
the prt.'sent life ; and, consequently, in the case of misfortune, their 
remark is not that it has been ])redestinated ; but that it is the conse- 
quence of sin committed in a former birtli. At the beginning of time, 
however, the whole series of these transmigrations was predestined ; 
but whether absolutely, or merely comlitionally, so as to admit of* their 
being inlluenced, or their termination being accelerated, by the acts of 
man, is a question, which, as far as I am aware, has not been agitated 
by Indian metaphysicians or theologists : but all the religious observ- 
ances and ascetic practices of the Hindus evince a firm belief in the 
latter opinion. 

The Hindus at the same time believe that the apparent lawsof nature 
might be interrupted by the power which holy men, anil men unholy, and 
even women, particularly chaste wives, possessed of dooming by their 
curse any individual, with whom they were offended, to sufler such a 
metamorphosis, and for such a period, as they thought proper. But, 
after the curse had been once pronouncetl, it could not be recalled, and 
all that could then be done was for the cursor to alleviate it as far as 
circumstances woidd admit, 'finis by the curse of Shiva was Brahma 
deprived of temples and worship ; Shiva himself was deprived of his 
share of sacrifices by the curse ofDaksha; Vishnu’s avatars were the 
consequence of his being cursed by Bhrigu; and the thousand eyes of 
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liidra were substituted, as an alleviation of a curse pronounced by 
Gautama, for other unseemly marks of the saint’s displeasure. In short, 
the whole Hindu mythology rests principally on the effects produced 
by such curses ; and on the devotional means adojited for procuring 
liberation from their effects. Another deviation from the laws of 
nature is supposed to have proceeded from individuals propitiating 
some one of the principal deities by devotional acts and penances of the 
most inconceivable nature, until the deity invoked at length granted 
them the boons which they wished h)r. As, however, the favours 
desired were, in general, suj)ernatural power and exemption from death 
by all known means, tlu' individuals who obtaintal them always con- 
verted them to the worst pur|)oses, and, in consequence, either Vishnu 
or Shiva were obligc'd to redress such grievances by destroying the 
individuals who made so' bad a use of the boons which had been 
bestow'ed upon them. But these means of effecting a change in the 
usual course of nature ceased at the end of Dw'apar Vug; and in the 
present age, or Kali Yug, the possession of such powers or the exercise 
of such penances for the propitiation of a deity have been altogether 
unknown. 

Froju the preceding remarks it w ill perhaps appear that the Hindus, 
admitting three divine hypostases and several inferior deities, have 
still always maiiitained the unity of God ; and that, though they neither 
erect temples nor address any external worship to him, they never- 
theless believe that he ought to be adored mentally and with devout 
abstraction. But it is, at t he same time, undeniable that the Hindus 
are at this day divided into throe great sects ; the Vahhnavaa, who 
reject the worship of Shiva and adore Vishnu as the Supreme Being ; 
the N/n/h'os, who direct their devotion to Shiva under this character, and 
deny that Vishnu is an object deserving of worship ; and the Snmrtas^ 
who deem that both these gods are equally entitled to adoration, 
though most of them appear to consider Shiva as the deity to whom 
their devotion ought to be peculiarly addressed.* In the Vedas, how- 

* It is singular that Mr. Colcbrooke, Mr, Ward, and other writers in Bengal, take no 
notice of the sect of Sniartas, though it is the pi’cvalent one undn' ihis name in the Koiikiin, 
and in the whole of the Peninsula. Mr. Colebrooke, even, in a note in As. Bes., p. 
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ever, in several of the Upanishads, in three of the Purans, the Brahmanda, 
Kurma, and Vain, and in the Institutes of Menu, Brahma appears to be 
the same as the Supreme Being. A very mistaken opinion, therefore, 
seems to {.nevail with respect to these sects ; for Professor Creuzer has 
remarked : — “ The Indian I'eligion goes back to such remote antiquity, 
that its origin admits not of being ascertained by history ; yet some 
general indications have been preserved even until our day, wliich 
evince tliat it has existed at different periods in tliree different states or 
systems. The oldest system is that which is involved in the obscurity of 
antiquity, and which was revealed by Brahm.a, the creator of the 
universe : this Brahma (who, according to the Indian doctrine, is the 
first and supreme person of the triad, (lod the Father), the first incar- 
nate god and teacher, did men, many thousand years ago, adore in the 
])urest and most pious manner, and with the holy innocence of simple 
hearts, offering him no bloody sacrifices, but only their first fruits, the 
milk of domestic animals, ike. But such a religion could not last on 
this wicked earth ; it must decay, and be so utterly destroyed that not 
a trace remains of those ancient temples in which Brahma once was 
worshipped About a thousand years after this primeval system 


remarks that Sficniaira Acharya^ the celebrated commentator on tlu' Wnla, contended for 
the attril)utes oi Shiva, and Ibunded or confirmed the sect of Shaivas, who worship MaJia 
Deva as the Supreme Beiug^ and deny the indcpcndenl existence of Jls/inn and other deifics,^^ 
The last two points, however, are not the distin^uisliing characteristics of the two sects of 
Vaisimava and Shaiva; but the rejection of llie worship of either of these gods; and 
Shankara Acliarya, though selecting Shiva as tlie pi^culiar object of devotion, denied not 
that adoration was e([iially due to Vishnu. So far, liowevca*, from exalting either of these 
deities to the place ot the one God, the incessant endeavours of Sliankara Acliarya were 
directed to the restoring correct notions respecting the unity of God and his divine nature, 
and llie whole ol his writings, conse(|uently, breathe nothing but the purest and sublimest 
theism. 

I may observe, that the first Brahman with whom I commenced Sanscrit was a native 
of the Konkan, and a Smarta. He tvas willing to read with mo any profane w^ork, but 
declined to assist in the perusal of the Purans or any other sacred book. 71ie one, Maravan 
Slmstri, who now attends me, is a native of the GTirnatic, and is not only a Sinai la, "hut 
also a follower and a great admirer of Shankara Acliarya. On showing liim the sectarian 
marks in plate 2. of Moor’s Pantheon, he imntediatcly recognised the tliree horizontal lines 
with the circlet in the centre, as being the distinguishing mark of the Smartas, though this 
sect is also omitted by Major Moor. 
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had originated, religious wars ensued. Then appeared Shiva, the 
second incarnation, and brought with him the Lingam, the symbol of 
life and death. The ancient, pure, simple, and tranquil festivals must 
. now cede the place to new orgies; religious enthusiasm hurried into 
the wildest ceremonies, and bloody sacrifices fell on the altars of the 
terrific Kali. The tepiples of Brahma were .overthrown ; but it is still 
known from the sacred writings of the temples of Shcringham, that 
Brahma had formerly there temples, altars, and images, as well as 
Shiva. Ijove and life, anger and death, were the characteristics of 
these new deities and of their worship. Next followed Vishnu, the 
third incarnation, who attempered the wild fire of Shivaism. Vishnu 
gave a milder form to the worship of the Lingam, purified it from its 

grossness, and softened its savageness by s])iritualising it But the 

sect of Shiva was not destroyed by the followers of Vishnu ; and the 
two sects remained generally at peace with each other, and admitted of 
a common reformation, which was effected by Buddha, who appeared 
as the ninth incarnatioji, Vishnu, about thirty-six years after that of 
Krishna. The latter had attempted to overturn the worship of the 
Lingam, but had not succeeded. Buddhism, though it coincided in 
substance with the primeval .system, set itself against that which had 
been the fundamental tenet of the catholic church during all the 
three ])eriods, during which the predominance of the priesthootl had 
prevailed ; and abolished the restrictions of caste, and called persons 

from all classes to perform the functions of the priesthood During 

this sundering of the oid and new .systems of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, were com[)osed the eighteen Purans by Vyasa, who was born 
1(300 years before Christ; and thus the sects which at the present day 
prevail in Hindustan are those of Shiva, Vishnu, and Buddha.” * Mr, 
Patterson, also, has observed : — - “ The first founders of the Hindu 
religion do not appear to have had the intention of bewildering their 
followers with metaphysical definitions, their description of the Deity 
was confined to those attributes which the wonders of the creation so 
loudly attest : his almighty power to create ; his providence to pre- 

* Syinbolik luul Mythologic, vol. i. p. . 568 , ct seq. 
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serve ; and liis power to annihilate or cliange wliat he has created. In 
fact, no idea of the Deity can be formed beyond this ; it is simple, but 
it forces conviction on the mind. This simplicity, however, was 
destroyed, when they attempted to describe these attributes to the eye 
by hieroglyphics : perhaps letters had not been then invented ; in 
which case they could haye no other mode of instruction than by signs 

and emblematical figures lint the introduction of images soon led 

the mass of mankind to consider these personified attributes as real 
distinct personages ; and as one error brings with it many in its train, 
men separated into sects, each selecting one of the triad as the parti- 
cular olrject of their devotion, in preference to and exclusive of' the 
others ; the lollowers of Vishnu and Shiva invented each new symbols 
to ascribe to their resjrcctive divinity the attribute of creation.* This 
contention for preeminence ended in the total su])prcssioii of the 
worship of llrahma, and the temporary submission of the sect of Vishnu 
to the superiority of Shiva. But this ditl not last long ; the two rival 
sects raised crusades against each other. Hordes of iivmcd fa na(ic.% under 
the titles of Sanaijam aiul Vaira^is, enlisted themselves as cham])ions 
of their respective faiths, the former devoted their lives in sn|)])ort of 
the superiority of Shiva, and the latter were no less zealous for the 
rights of V^ishiui. Alternate victory and defeat marked the progress of 
a religious war, which for ages continued to hai’ass the earth and 
inflame mankind against each other.” f 

But of such crusades and wars having ever occurred not the 
slightest indication is to be found in either the traditions or the sacred 
books of the Hindus. The wors hip, indeed, of Brahma has ceased ; but 
the cause which produced this change in the Hindu religion is totally 
unknown. The great mass, also, of the Hindus are Smartas, though 
all who are so do not adopt this name:}:; that is, they consider both 

* Tills is incorrect, as tliejioint of dislinclion which is contended for is, that either 
Vishnu or Sliiva is the supreme being who produced the other. 

f Asiatic Researclies, voi.viii, p. 41* — 45. 

X The Brahmans of the Deccan, for instance, and of Ouzerat call themselves Shaivas ; 
but they are in reality Smartas, as they do not reject the worshij) of Vishnu, though they 
consider it of less iin})()rtance than that of Shiva. The same is the case with many of the 
Brahmans in other parts in India, who call themselves Vaishnavas, but consider Shiva as 
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Vishnu and Shiva to be equally entitled to adoration, though some 
of them identity either Vishnu or Shiva with the Supreme Being, — 
opinions which are clearly inculcated in several of the Purans. But, 
though in some of these works Vishnu is represented to bo in some 
degree inferior to Shiva, still the latter himself is frequently introduced 
in the Shaiva Purans as enjoining the necessity of worshipping Vishnu, 
and explaining the m3’stcrious nature of his incarnations ; and in the 
same manner, though, in the Vaisitnava Purans, the suprenn^cy is 
ascribed to Vishnu, still the fullest justice is done to the divinity of 
Shiva : but the Vuis/nun'O refuses all adoration to Shiva, in the same 
manner as the Shaiva denies V^ishmi to be a proper object of worship. 
The exclusive votaries, therefore, of either of these deities are, compara- 
tively speaking with I’espect to the ])opulation, by no means numerous 
in India; and the Sanai/asis and Vaira^ia, who have in modern times 
occasionally acted in the manner stated by Mr. Patterson, are, accord- 
ing to all accounts, sects of very recent origin. To me, therefore, it 
aj)pears that, according to t he original principles of the Hindu religion, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were considered to be equally entitled to 
the same reverence, to the same adoration, and to the same sacred 


honours ; as they were each produced in the same ineffable manner 
from the essence of the Supreme Being. But, as the contemplation 
and worship of an invi.sible and untypified deity became too difficult for 
human faculties, the first professors of the IJiiifhi religion b('gan to 
identify with the one (xod some one of the divine hypostases, who 
were no doubt represented by visible symbols or images ; and hence 
solely originated that preeminence which is ascribed to cither Brahma, 
Vishnu, or Shiva, in their sacred books, and to one or other of the two 
latter by the Hindus of the present day. But such attribution of supre- 
macy was not intended to deprive the other two divine hypostases of 
that adoration to which they were entitled ; for the former pre- 
eminence and worship of Brahma are attested by these very books, 
a circumstance which strongly proves that they have suffered no new 


entitled to adoration. The real \'^ai.slniavas and Sliaivas also have peculiar sectarian marks, 
which arc never useil by (ho others. 
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modelling or interpolation ; and, wluitever cause may have occasioned 
his being deprived of divine lionours, it in no manner affected the opinions 
entertained with respect to the relative dignity of Vishnu and Shiva. 

It must also be observed that to the votaries of each of these three 
gods are promised four degrees of beatitude, namely, cohabitation 
(inhabiting the same heaven), approximation, assimilation, and identi- 
fication, independent of that final beatitude which consists in becoming 
identified with the essence of the Supreme Being. For in the Skanda 
Puran occurs this passage : — 

Shiva, addressing Vishnu. — “Hear, O Vishnu! with faith, while, 
for the benefit of the world, I explain to thee the different degrees 
of beatitude ; lor these are various, but consist principally ^ of four 
kinds, viz., Saloltja (cohabitation), Samijngi (approximation), Sampga 
(assimilation), and Sat/uji/a (identification) the termination of plea- 
sure and pain. Then becomes the soul unaffected by changes, being 
no longer subject to the effects of good and evil ; and, being released 
from the delusions of duality, it reassumes its real essence. Then, 
liberated from all bonds and identified with Brahma, shall the soul 
enjoy bliss beyond all thought and expression ; but other kinds ol' 
beatitude exempt not from the misery attendant on future births, 
as it is alone by successive degrees of celestial happiness that the 
soul acquires such purity as to admit of its identification with the 
Supreme Being. Thus, O lotos-eyed I there are various kinds of beati- 
tude ; for some souls attain assimilation to Shankara, some to Vishnu, 
and some to Brahma ; for Brahma, Vishnu, and JMahesha were originally 
united in one cssemee, and from one essence were they derived. Other 
souls obtain approximation to Shankara, or to Vishnu, or to Brahma; 
and others abide in the same heaven with Shankara, Vishnu, or 
Brahma. Thus, according to its purity, and according to the wish by 
which its devotion has been directed, does the soul obtain different 
degrees of beatitude ; but when the wish is fixed on becoming identi- 
fied with the Supreme Being, and divine knowledge has been duly 

* There are seven heavens appointed for the reception of souls according to the degrees 
of purity which they liave acquired ; the second lowest of whicli is the heaven of Indra, and 
the highest that of Uraluna ; but Varkiintha the abode of Vishnu, and Kailasa tliat of 
Shiva, are considered io be distinct from these heavens. 
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acquired, then is identification obtained, and the soul for ever released 
from the bonds of delusion.”*' 

In this passage Shiva is considered to be the supreme Being, 
and, as he is the speaker, he is naturally made to restrict Sayujija to 
identification with liimsclf; or, in other words, to use this term as 
signifying final beatitude, f But in other I’urans Sayujya is predi- 
cated of’ both Brahma and Vislmu, and the terms employed for final 
beatitude, that is identification with tlie supreme Being, and not 
with one of the divine hypostases:};, are kaivalyam, moksha, or Jivan- 
nmldi. It cannot, therefore, be doubted but that at one time an 
e(|uality in divine power and honours was ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva ; and, tliough but faint traces of the veneration, in which 
Brahma was originally held, occur in the Purans, still in these works 
the equality, or rather identity of Vishnu and Shiva are expressly and 
unecpjivocally inculcated. In proof of this, I quote the following 
two short passages, though many others to the same effect might be 
produced; for in the Naradiya Puran Vishnu thus speaks: — “But 
who can declare the greatness of him who assumes the form of the 
Lingam ? for that form represents both Hara and Hari ; since there is 
no difference between them, and he who thinks there is commits a sin. 
Both Ilari and Shankara are gods without beginning or end, and none 
but sinful men sunk in ignorance make a distinction between them.”§ 
And in the Padma Puran Shiva thus speaks : — “ Me who thus worships 
Vishnu in fact worships me, and whoever thinks otherwise shall be 
condemned to bell : for V^ishnu Shiva, Shiva Vishnu, are but one 
form, though existing separately.” || 

* Skaiida Puran, Sutu Saiihita, clia])U.*r. 

f In tlic Laliyadri Khand, however, of the Skauda Puran, it is said : — I^rahiua sprang 
from the right side ol Sliiva, Vishnu from the left, and Rudra from his middle. Whoever, 
therefore, meditates on Shiva will olitain the iSayujyaof Rudra.” (Chap. 38.) But here oeeurs 
that dilliculty of disliuguisliing Rudra from Sliiva, which I have pointed out in p. 172.; for 
as Shiva is liere, considered as the supreme Being, llie writer should have said, tyt medi- 
tates on Rudra and not on Shiva. 

:j: To which last alone the term iSayujya is projierly applied. 

§ Naradiya Puran, chapter Gth. In a stanza following shortly after it is said : — The 
man wlio makes a distinction between Vishnu, Shiva, and Bralima, shall experience the 
torments of hell as long as the moon and stars shall endure.” 

II Padma Puran, Uttara Khand, cliapter entitled, Eladashi Jugarana viahima. 
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With respect to the other deities worshipped by the Hindus, Mr. 
Ward has affirmed that “ this energy [of Godj is said to have created 
the universe, and therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the 
forms it assumes, is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the 
heavens collectively, the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, 
mighty rivers, and extraordinary appearances in nature, receive the 
adoration of the Hindus. This energy itself has been personified and 
worshipped, not only in the form of Bhagavati, but as it is equally 
manifested in creation, in the government of the world, and in the 
work of destruction, in Brahma, V’^ishnii, and Shiva. 'I'he universe 
being full of the divine majesty, a deity has been consecrated as the 
regent of every element ; and, to complete the mass of folly, the 
Brahman and devout mendicant, sharing more largely of the indwelling 
deity, have received the adoration of the multitude.”'* But Mr. Ward 
must here evidently employ the term adoration in some other than its 
usual meaning : for, in the second volume of his work, the only deities 
to whom he states that temples are erected in Bengal are \'ishnu. 
Shiva, Durga, and Kali ; andThe only other deities besides these, as it 
appears from his first volume, to whom images are dedicated and any 
kind of worship is addressed are Brahma, Sarasvati, Lakshmi, India, 
Agni, Vain, Vanina, V'ama, Ganesha, Skanda, Kamadeva, Surya, Soma, 
and the other five planets, and certain forms of Vishnu, Shiva, and 
Parvati. It is hence obvious that, if adoration and xi'orxhip bo synony- 
mous terms, his general remarks are inconsistent wi(h his particular 
statements; and it is the latter alone, consequently, which will be found 
to be correct.! If, however, there is nothing incongruous in the ideas 
thus beautifully expressed by Milton, why should the Hindus be blamed 
for supposing that angelic beings exist every where ? 

think, though iiivn were iK)m’, 

That heaven would want speclalois, (mxI want praise: 

Millions of sjaritual creatures walk the cartli 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep ; 


Ward’s View of ihe Hindus, vol. i. p. 18. 

f But even of those deities the Hindus consider five only to be princij)al objects of 
worship; vi/. VisJiiiu, ^>hiva, Devi, 8uryu (the siin), and Gaueshu. 
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All those with ceaseless praise His works behold 
Both (lay and night : how often iVoni the steep 
or echoing hill (jr thicket have we heaid 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Soli^., or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator ! Oft in bands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In still harmonic number join’d, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven.” 

Hut to these “ s])iritual creatures” the Hindus address neither dulia nor 
hijperduHa, far less I atria ; and neitlier the veneration, therefore, with 
which they regard a sacred river or mountain, or other holy ])lace*; 
nor even that reverence, sometimes amounting to prostration, with 
whicli they honour a personage deemed sacred, can be in the slightest 
degree considered as the same kind of adoration with which they 
approach the I)eity<j 

There seems, consequently, to be much indistinctness, if not incon- 
sistency, in the view which Mr. Colebrooko, in his Essay on the Vedas, 
lias taken of the Hindu religion ; for, he remarks that in them Indra 
or the firmament, fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the 
atmosphere, and the earth, are the objects most frequently addressed ; 
and that every line is rejilote with allusions to mythology, and to the 
Indian notions of the divine nature and of celestial spirits. Not, how- 
ever, jie adds in a note, a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 

* Did tlic Cliristiaus adore Jerusalem ? A\lien, 

Al grail placer ebe (juella jirima vista 
Uolcemeiite sjiirb iieir allrui ])etU), 

Alta coutrizioii successe. mista 
1)1 timoroso e revereiile aftetlo. 

Osaiio ap))eiia iV iimalzar la vista 
Ver la citta, cIl Cristu albergo eletto, 

Dove moi l, (love st pollv) ftie. 

Dove poi rivesti le membra sue. 

Sommessi acceiiti, e tacite parole, 

lioltJ singulti, e ftebile sospiri 

Dtdla g('nte cli’ iirun s’ allcgra e duole, 

Fan die per T aria lui mormorio s’ aggiri.” 

Ger, Ld^y canto iii. v. — \i. 
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heroes (as in tlie Puranas) ; biit one which personifies the elements and 
planets, and which peoples heaven and the world below with various 
orders of beings. “ I observe, however,” he continues, “ in many places, 
the groundwork of legends, which are familiar in mythological poems ; 
such, for example, as the demon Vritra slain b}' Indra, who is thence 
named Vritrahan ; but I do not remark any thing that corresponds with 
the favourite legends of these sects, which worship either the Lingam, 
or Shakti, or else llama or Krishna. / except some detached j)oi'tW7is, 
the genuineness of which appears doubtful; as will be shown towards the 
close of this essay.” But, instead of considering the allusions to the 
popular mythology, which occur in the Vedas, as being the groj/j/r/tenr/’ 
of subsequent legends, would it not be much more consonant with rea- 
son and probability to conclude that these allusions actually referred 
to w^ell known legends ? For, otherwise, it will be evident that they 
must have been altogether unintelligible, expressed as they were with 
so much brevity, and, in fact, merely mentioned in that cursory man- 
ner, which is usual in adverting to circumstances perfectly notorious. 
In which case it would also appear most likely that the legends hatl 
been previously collected, and rendered accessible to every one by 
having been recorded in those very works which are still extant under 
the name of Purans ; for it is quite impossible to discover in the Pu- 
rans a single circumstance which has the remotest semblance to the 
deification of heroes, and such a notion is totally unknown to the 
Hindus. But it is obviously from the influence ol’ so erroneous an 
opinion that Mr. Colebrooke has been led to remark, in the same 
essay, “ that the antiquity of some of the Puranas now extant is more 
than questionable ; and the authenticity of any one in particular does 
not appear to be as yet sufficiently established and to express doubt 
respecting the genuineness of several portions of the Vedas and Hpa- 
nishads. If, however, citation and commentation be valid grounds, 
as Mr. Colebrooke very justly argues, for maintaining the authenticity 
of the Vedas, the former of these reasons ap[)lies even more forcibly to 
the Purans, as quotations from them, or allusions to circumstances 
contained in them, pervade all Sanscrit literature; and, thoi&gh they 
have not been equally authenticated by commentaries, still the very 
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Puran, the Bhagawat, which Mr. Colebrooke is inclined to think was 
composed only six hundred years ago, has been commented by two or 
three individuals, and the Vishnu Puran, with the Kashi Khand of the 
Skanda Puran has likewise been commented. But that the Avatars of 
Vishnu are alluded to in the Vedas seems indubitable from this verse, 
(|UOted by Mr. Colebrooke himself: — “ Thrice did Vishnu siep, and at 
three strides traversed the universe; happily teas his foot placed o?i this 
dusty earth:"* — which so iin(|uestionably relates to the Voman Avatar. 
Not the slightest difference, therefore, appears to exist between the 
descriptions of tlie Hindu religion given in the Vedas and in the Purans, 
except that in the first allusions only are made to circumstances which 
are detailed at greater or lesser length in the latter. The objects of 
worship f, however, and the theological doctrines, are in both precisely 
the same ; and it may, consequently, be reasonably concluded that, so 
far from the Purans being spurious and of recent composition, they 
are, in fact, of equal antiquity with the V^edas; since the Vedas them- 
selves must evidently be unintelligible, were it not for the explanations 
contained in the Purans. 

The deities, consequently, which have been worshipped by the 
Hindus from the remotest times, are the three divine hypostases and 
their female energies ; certain forms, in which Vishnu, Shiv^a, and Devi 
have manifested themselves ; and impersonifications of the firma- 
ment, the air, fire, water, and the earth. The sun and the sacred fire 
have also been deemed peculiarly entitled to .adoration ; but the moon 
and the other planets are considered only .as inferior objects of wor- 
ship. Nor to these deities have there been added, during a course of 
three thousand years, any deified heroes, or any otlier gods, supposing 
that they arc not mentioned in the Vedas, which point is not yet 
ascertained, than Gtinesha, Yama, Skanda, Kama, and the Ashwinau t : 
for all the other angelic beings receive no divine honours, nor are they 
in any manner worshipped by the great mass of Hindus j though 

* Asiatic He.scarchcs, vol. v. p. S59. 

f I must except the LiiigiUn, the worship ol which does not appear to be mentioned in 
either tlie Vedas or the Upanisliads. 

} I have, however, observed in the Rip Veda the names of Varna and the Ashwinau ; 
and of the Uj)anishad.s, composinp the Atluirva Sliiras, one is entitled iianapati LJpanishad, 
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sacred rites are, on certain occasions, addressed by the Brahmans to 
the ivn<rels, and to the regents of the eight (juarters collectively, and 
also to some others of these spiritual creatures. 

There is, at the same time, a peculiarity in the Flindu religion 
that is not sufficiently adverted to ; which is, that the performance of all 
religious ceremonies and duties has been confided to one single class ; 
and that the great mass of the people are not re(|uircd to evince their 
faith by any external worship of (iod at stated times. * The siicrifices, 
the processions, the orgies, and even the meeting together for devo- 
tional purposes, by which other religions have been flistinguished, are 
all totally unknown to the Hindus. The view, therefore?, given of this 
religion by Mr, Ward is radically erroneous, because he seems never 
to have attempted to distinguish between the religious duties of the 
priest and those of the layman ; and in judging, conseiiuently, of its 
merits and demerils, he has employed a criterion which is obviously 
inap})lical)le ; for he remarks: — “ The reader will ])crceivo that, in all 
these religious ceremonies, not a particle is fonml to interest or amend 
the heart; no t’an\ily Bible, profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that men may be thoroughly fmaiished with 
all good works ; no domestic worship ; no ])ious assembly, where the 
village preacher - 

Atteiii]>ts eacli art, repi'ovt s earli ilu!i tU'lay, 

Allure's to brii^litt'r worlds, aiul leads the wav 

no standard of morals to repress the vicious ; no moral education, by 
which the principles of virtue and religion may be implanted in the 
Youthful mind. Here every thing that assumes the appearance of 
religion ends (if you could forget its im[)urity) in an unmeaning cere- 
mony, and leaves the heart cold as death to every moral principle.” j 
Of this passage the correctness must depend entirely upon what is 
considered to be morality ; for it must be admitted that the youth of 

* Rut no individual ol’ the tliree inferior castes can obtain final beatituile. until he has 
been born a Brahman; and thus rendered capable of perusing the Vedas, and performing 
all those other acts of devotion which he was not allowed to j)i'aetise in his former births, 
but the perfornumee of which is indispensable ll)r purilying the. soul. 

Ward’s A’iew of the llindus, vt)l. i. p. 83. 
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India are not educated in that moral and religious manner which a 
Christian missionary would no doubt prescribe. But if filial love and 
respect, tratcrnal afFection, kindness to every animated being, the 
detestation of every dishonest act, adherence to truth, and, in short, 
all that can form the minil to rectitude, be admitted to constilute 
morality, such are the lessons which are carefully taught to every 
Hindu child. Nor are even the minor morals neglected; so that in 
propriety aiid decorum of manners the Hindu will, in general, be 
found to surpass the European, child. 

The j)olytheism, als(), which prevails in India does not prevent 
the parents and the spiritual teacher from inculcating into the minds 
of the young those general principles which result from the belief in 
oiH' Hod, since that, in fact, is the real laith of the Hindu. Whether, 
tlu'H'fore, tlu' (rod and Lord, to whom the reverence and fear of the 
child are directed, is Vishnu or Shivai, is perfectly immaterial; since it 
is eijually taught that there is a supreme Being, who punishes the 
wicked and rewards the good, and whose favour and mercy can be 
obtained solely by virtue and piety. Although, also, it cannot be de- 
niral that tben^ are not a few censural)le legends in the sacred books of 
the Hindus, still those selected for the instruction of youth are never 
liable to objection, as they always contain the jrurest principles of mo- 
rality, and exalted notions of the Ueity ; though the Christian world 
would, of course, disappn)\ e of some of tlu' observances and tenets 
wide b tl le flindii childrcMi are iiocossarilv taught, as conslitutiijH’ (he 
of their fatliers. 

It will hence, pindiaps, appear that, in the Hindu religion, inoiio- 
iheism and polytlieisni are so intiinatelv hlcaided together'^, both in their 

' Cudwortii conlv^nds that tlu* sanu* was tlu* case with llu* oilier ancient systems ot 
{)uIytlK‘isin, for lie remarks : — Wdierefbre a {rod, in gvneral, according to the seii.st* of the 
i^lgan l heists, may be thus deiined : (in inidnstainUnif sujirrior to men., not originalljj 

(trnird front, sen<ielcss mdttr)'^ and looked upon as an ohjed for metis re(i<^ious ii\n\s//i/f. But 
this gciu*ral notion ol* the word ^epd is again restrained and limited by difterences in the 
division of it. For such a god as this may be cither ay=vy)Tvc, ingenerate or unproduced, 
and constitjuonlly seir-exislent ; or else genet uitd or jn oduced, and dependent on some 

higher being as its ('ause. In the tbrmer stMise tlie intelligent Fagans, as we have declared, 
acknowledged only one (iod^ who was, therefore, called by them o Oeoc kut* Accord- 

ingto that ol'Thah's in Laertius, IJpscrSvTspov rcav ovtcov 6 0£O?, xysvY^rw yup* God ts the ol(ie.'<i oj 
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sacred books, which were most likely composed more than 3000 years 
ago, and in the daily thoughts of the Hindus of the present day, as to 
render it probable that neither of these two systems preceded the other, 
but that they were both actually coeval in origin. The polytheism, 
however, which now prevails in India is evidently not a complete sys- 
tem ; for, though perfectly homogeneous, and free from every appear- 
ance of foreign innovation, it still exhibits a want of connection in 
several of its parts, and presents but few and faint indications of the 
causes which originally produced its peculiar form. It cannot, also, but 
excite surprise, that a distinct class of priests, who restricted to them- 
selves the cultivation of all learning, should never have thought it recpii- 
site to remedy this incompleteness, or even to reduce to uniformity the 
variant circumstances which occur in their sacred books. For they 
content themselves with observing that, in whatever number of dilferent 
manners a legend maybe related, they are all ccjually true; because 
the events did actually take place exactly as they are described, but at 
different ])criods, and in distinct renovations of this universe : since 
it is the belief of the Hindus that this universe has been destroyed and 
renovated 18,000 times ; and that the same personages appear, though 
occasionally under different names, and nearly the same circumstances 
happen during eacli period of its duration. In this system of poly- 
theism, however, it is imj)ossible to discover the slightest indication of 
recent invention or foreign innovation ; because, though in it a lew 
lacuna: are perceptible, the perfect concordancy with which the existent 
parts harmonise with each other is so undeniable, as to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt that the Hindu religion is, at the present day, in pre- 
cisely the same state in which it existed more than three thousand 
years ago. 

But this religion evidently comprises two perfectly distinct systems. 


things^ became he is unproduerd^ and the only thing that is so ; but in the latter they lulinitted 
oi manygods^ many understamlin^ beings, which, though generated or produced^ yet wert'. 
superior to men, and looked upon as objects for their religious worship. And thus the 
Pagan iheists were both polytheists and monotheists in different senses, as they acknowledged 

both many gods and one God ; that is, tnany inferior deities subordinate to one supreme^* 

Intellectual System, book i. chap. iv. sect, 14. 
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and ill forming, tliercfore, any opinion respecting it, the theological 
doctrines ought always to be carefully distinguished from the poly- 
theistic tenets, in which the Hindus at the same time believe : for the 
unity of God, and the identity of the human soul with the divine 
essence, are considered to be truths of too sacred and mysterious a 
nature to admit of their being discussed, except upon particular occa- 
sions and with the utmost reverence. They, consequently, do not 
appear to exert much, if any, influence on the groat mass of the 
Hindus ; and hence the adoration and fear of God under some one of 
his supposed forms, a belief in the immateriality and immortality of 
the soul, and in a future state of reward and punishment, and the 
practice of those acts of devotion by which beatitude is to be obtained, 
are the fundamental doctrines of his religion, by which a Hindu is more 
or loss guided and actuated during the whole course of his life. But, 
as he is likewise instructed that identification with one supreme sell- 
existent God, distinct from the deities which he is in the habit of wor- 
shipping, is the sole means by which he can be liberated from the 
miseries of this life, and from liability to future states of being, it 
must necessarily follow that every Hindu, who is in the least acquainted 
wdth the principles of his religion, must in reality acknowledge and 
worshij) God in unity. Men, however, arc born with different capa- 
cities, and it is therefore necessary (as the Brahmans maintain) that 
religious instruction shoidd be adapted to the powers of" comprehen- 
sion of each individual ; and hence a succession of heavens, a grada- 
tion of deities, and even their sensible reprcsentatioii by images, are 
all considered to be lawful means for exciting and promoting piety 
and devotion, 'fhe man who might be incapable of comprehending 
the existence and divine nature of an invisible and immaterial Being, 
might easily understand the avatars of Vishnu; and, from being made 
sensible of the superhuman powers manifested in them, might be led 
to raise his ideas still higher, and to form correct notions of Deity. 
Placed at the bottom of a flight of steps, no person can at once spring 
to the top, but must ascend gradually from step to step ; and it is in 
the same manner that the feeble powers of man can only by intermediate 
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helps, as successive gradations of instruction and new births, attain the 
knowledge of tlie real nature of God. But such means being requisite 
for dispelling the ignorance of created beings, and for enlightening 
them with divine knowledge, aftects not the unity of God ; and all these 
apparently diverging paths, which the worship of different deities pre- 
sents, lead but to one and the same object 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE TUEOGONY OF THE HINDUS ; THE SUPREME BEING. 

For the explanation of the opinion which the Hindus entertain 
respecting the Supreme Being, I shall avail mjself of these very correct 
remarks of Dr. Taylor : — “ From this brief statement,” as he observes, 
“ ol* the fundamental doctrine maintained by the followers of the Ve- 
danta, I think we may infer that their philosophy is founded on the 
contemplation of one infinite Being, existing under two states or modi- 
fications. d'he first state is that of a pure, simple, abstract essence, 
immovable and (piiescent; the second state is that of a Being displaying 
motion, or active qualities. * . , . The fundamental principle of the Ve- 
danta philosophy is, that the universe is one sim]>le, unextended, indi- 
visible Being, who is destitute of all qualities and attributes, but who is 
denominated the true, the living, the happy, to distinguish him from 
visible but illusory and unreal appearances. It is evident that no 
description can be given of this Being: hence, in answering enqui- 
ries, the Vedautikas sometimes say that he is nothing ; which must be 
understood merely to intimate a negation of sensible qualities, figure, 
extension, &c., and also of mental affections, passion, &c. WJiilst tliis 
Being remains in a state of rest, there is no visible world, or sensitive 
existences ; but when, at the impulse of desire, motion is excited in 
him. all the variety of appearances and sensations which form this uni- 
verse ai-e displayed. The first condition of this Being is called wf/'gMw, 
or without (juality ; the second condition is that oi' nagnu, or with qua- 
lity. f The question, how docs desire or volition arise in this simple 

* Pnibotri) Cliaiulrodayu, p. 111. 

f Here, however, a dilhculty arise.s; for in a note to this plajv ]>* Baylor 

remarks, — During this sleep of Maya, tlie Deity perceives a variety of ])lieiiomena, and is 
under llie influence of passion, — a state incompatible with pure intellect, which, like crystal, is 
clear and without any diver.sity of appearance : lienee, w hile the w orld exists, God is in a state 
dilferent from that of simple being or intellect; and the question is, how will he again return 

c c 2 
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Being ? forms the subject of many disputes ; but I believe that even 
the subtlety of Hindu metaphysics has not yet furnished a satisfactory 
reply.” * 

But this opinion respecting the nature of a Supreme Being is not 
confineil to the followers of the Vedanta; for every Hindu of the least 
information is more or less acquainted with it. jMr. Ward, therefore, 
correctly observes, — “ It is true, indeed, that the Hindus believe in the 
unity of God. One Bra?i7n without a second is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects relating to the nature ol‘ 
God. They believe, also, that God is almighty, allwise, omnipresent, 
omniscient, &c. ; and they frequently speak of him as embracing in his 
government the happiness of the good, and the punishment of the bad: 
yet they have no idea of God’s performing any act, cither ol’ creation or 
providence, except through the gods.”f But it is evident that such a 
Being can be only the object of devout meditation ; and that the repre- 
senting him by images, or the honouring him by the institution ol' sa- 
cred rites and the erection of temples, must be perfectly incompatible: 
with every conceivable notion of an all-pervading, immaterial, and in- 
corporeal Spirit. It is dillicult, therefore, to understand what Mr. WartI 
intended by this remark : — “ It is a painful rellcction, that not a single 
Hindu temple, dedicated to the one God, is to be found in all I lindusthan ; 
nor is any act of worship, in any form, addressed by this people to God.” j; 
For would the heiriousness of idolatry be in the slightest degree les- 
sened, in consequence of the idolatrous worship being addressed to the 
one God ? 

In this statement, however, Mr. Ward is incorrect : because the 
Hitidus, on ceasing to adore an invisible and untypified Deity, did from 
remote times invest either Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva, with the character 

to this corulition ?” But from all that I have heard and reatl on the subject, I am led to 
conclude that (here must be here some mistake: for, though the manifestation of this uni- 
verse continued after it had been willed by the Supreme Being, yet in him the volition 
immediately ceasing, he then returned to his original state ; and thus he is invarialily 
described as quiescent, and without form, quality, or affection of any kind. 

* Prabod’h Chandrodaya, p. 107. 

f Ward’s View of the Hindus, vol. i/ p. 1. 

X Ibid. 
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and attributes of the one God ; and, even at this daj, the Sniarla In wor- 
shipping Sliiva or Vishnu, the Vaisknava in directing his devotion to 
Vishnu, and tiie Shaiva in glorifying Shiva, address not their adoration 
to one of the divine liypostases, but to him whom thc^ deem to be tlie 
Supreme Being. But in thus transferring the character of tlic suprcmie 
God to one of the divine hypostases, this hypostasis necessarily became 
tlie producer of the other two. Such a mode, however, of originating 
the triad being directly contrary to tlie tenet of this religion, which 
holds that the supremo God is perfectly distinct from the three beings 
whom he has produced; the sacred writers endeavour to obviate this 
contradiction by establishing a ditference between Hiranyagarbba and 
the four-faced Brahma, between Narayana and Vishnu, and b(-‘tween 
Shiva and Budra or Mahesha; the former name being applied to each 
in the character of the Supreme Being, and the latter in that of a divine 
hypostasis. But the distinction is so badly maintained during the 
course of a Upanishad or a Buran, that it becomes, in general, quite 
impossible to perceive any difference in the two characters intended. 
Hence, as the term 'I'iieogony can properly apply only to the triad and 
their female energies (the other deities and angels being Uie descend- 
ants of the sons or grandsons and grandaughters of Brahma, accord- 
ing to the usual manner of mortal generation), the Supreme Being and 
the divine hypostases arc necessarily always mentioned together in the 
sacred books of the Hindus ; and it would seem, therelbre, that the 
belief in one God, and in the impossibility of his rendering his power 
nianil'est except through the intervention of other celestial beings, were 
coexistent and fundamental tenets of this religion from its very first 
origin. 

The apparent discordancy, therefore, which occurs in the descrip- 
tions of these three principal gods, in consequence of the character anti 
attributes of each being ascribed collectively to eitber Brahma, Vishnu, 
or Shiva, proceeds from each of them being in such cases considered, 
not as a divine hypostasis, but as the Supreme Being himself An- 
other opinion, however, of the Hindus, respecting the exercise ol‘ the 
power of God, is not so intelligible: for they impersonity his energy 
under a female form, which they consider as the actual agent in pro- 
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ducing the illusive api)earances of which tliis universe consists ; and 
that, as similar female energies were requisite for rendering the powers 
of the three divine hypostases effective, the energy of the Supreme 
Being, in order t6 originate them, multiplied herself into three female 
forms, which were respectively denominated Saraswati, Lakshmi, and 
Parvati. 

But the following extracts will best explain this subject : — 


The Kaivulyu UpcnnHlKuL 

Asincalayann, having approached Brahma^ ihun addressed him : — 
“ O lord ! instruct me in the knowledge of (iod, that most excellent 
and hidden truth, which is sought lor by both good and bad men; and 
by which sin being destroyed, the enlightened man obtains identi- 
fication with the most excellent Being.” PHamaha replied : — “ By 
faith, piety, meditation, fuid devout abstraction, is immortality obtained, 
and not by works, or progeny, or wealth, or ascetic practices. Those 
whose minds are illumined with divine knowledge, and who have, by 
devout abstraction, become acquainted with the real nature ol' things, 
are released from liability to death, and become identified witii the 
immortal essence of the Supreme Being. To obtain, therelbre, this 
knowledge, let the as])irant remain seated on a properly selected spot, 
immovable, and in an erect posture, having the complete command of 
his passions, and being obedient to the instructions of his s])iritual 
teacher, with his heart pure and free from all affections ; and thus let 
him meditate intensely on that inconceivable, imperceptible, eternal, 
happy, placid, and immortal form, the source of divine knowledge ; 
that form which is without beginning, or middle, or end ; which 
enjoys eternal blessedness, and is deserving of all admiration. Whether 
it be considered as Shiva, the supreme liOrd, the three-cyed, the black- 
necked, the destroyer [or as any other of the princij)al deities], he 
who meditates upon it will acquire divine knowledge, the dispeller of 
the illusive darkness in which he is involved ; and he will then become 
convinced that that form is Brahma, and Shiva, and Indra, unchange- 
able, and of itself supreme; that it is Vishnu, and the vital breath, 
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anti timo, anti fire, and the moon ; that it is all vvliich is, or was, or will 
be until all eternity. He who knows this truth becomes liberated from 
mortality, and there is no other way. All that exists is spir'd; and 
not until the soul perceives that there is nothing but sjnrit, will it ob- 
tain identification with the Suprtane Being. ILn ing, however, made 
the soul the under piece of wood, and the mystic word (hn the upper, 
by the exercise of their friction* will scepticism be destroyed, and 
replaced by true knowledge. Then will it be known that lie caitses by 
his delusion all things to assume a material appearance ; and that in 
this life, as in a dream, man finds delight in eating, drinking, and 
other enjoyments ; but soon as he awakes they yield no longer pleasure : 
for the joys and pleasures of this life are as unreal as dreams-, and as 
these occur not in the time of profound repose, so do they disap])car to 
him who, by devout abstraction, has been enabled to awake from the 
sleep of illusion. Thus, in the three states of dreaming, profound ab- 
straction, and awakening to the full consciousness of its own nature, does 
the soul sport, until it attain identification with that blessed, intel- 
ligent, indivisible, and universal essence ; from which proceeded the 
vital breath, the mind, the senses, the ether, air, fire, water, and the 
earth, and all that it contains. When, therelbre, awakening from the 
decej)tive dreams of illusion, thou art enlightened by divine knowledge, 
then wilt thou learn that the supreme and eternal Spirit is the sole and 
universal shrine, and that thou thyself art that Spirit ; and tlius, being 
convinced that r am Jira/im, thou wilt be released from the bonds of 
illusion. Then wilt thou know that 1 alone am the object of enjoy- 
ment, the enjoyer and the joy, always happy, the ])rimeval source of 
existence ; that by me all things were created, are preserved, and shall 
finally be destroyed; and that no other god than I exists; for I am 
less than the least, and greater than the greatest, universal and won- 
derful ; I am the ancient of days, the primeval male, the supreme 
liOrd, possessed of a refulgent and felicitous form. Without hands 
or feet, my power is beyond conception ; without eyes I see ; and 
without ears I hear. I know the nature of all forms, but nothing exists 

* This iilliicles to the friction of two pieces of a particular wood, l\v uhich iire for 
sacred purposes is produced. 
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that knows my real essence ; for I am incomprehensible. I am the 
Vedas, and the divine knowledge which they contain. Virtue and vice 
affect not me, nor am I subject to life and death ; nor for me exist the 
earth, water, fire, air, and ether, lly thus learning the nature of that 
Spirit which is supreme, mysterious, wonderful, undivided, adualistic, 
omnipresent, without entity or nonentity, absorbed in bliss, immacu- 
late and omnipotent, divine knowledge, which destroys the sea ol 
illusion, will be acquired, and the advantage which will result from its 
acquisition will be final beatitude.” 

From the Naradiya Pur an. 

Narada said: — “ Narayana, imperishable, eternal, omni])rescnt, 
ilevoid of affections, by whom all things movable and immovable are 
j)ervaded, having at the origin of creation invested himself' with three 
qualities and assumed three forms, rendered by his effulgence this 
universe manifest. Then, for the purposes of creating, did he produce 
Brahma from his right side; of destroying, Rudra from his middle; and 
of preserving, Vishnu from his left side ; and the Supreme Being having 
thus, at the beginning of time, assumed three forms, is sometimes 
called Brahma, sometimes Vishnu, and sometimes Shiva. Of that God 
the Shakti (energy), the imperceptible cause of the manifestation of 
this universe, is celebrated as possessed of two twofold natures, entity and 
jionentity, knowledge and ignorance. Whenever, by sej)aration from 
Narayana, she manifests this universe, then is ignorance produced, and 
various pains are the conse(pience ; but when it is known that thei'c is 
nothing but one essence, then is knowledge acquired and illusion 
destroyed. Thus the Maya* of the Supreme Being, when separated 
from him, is the cause which gives apparent reality to this universe, 
and to all the anxieties and sufleriugs to which mortality is doomed ; 
but when she remains unseparated from him, then is she the cause of 
this world’s ceasing to be. All things movable and immovable exist 
only as the efi'ects of Maya ; and when, therefore, her power is with- 


* This word is synonymous with Shakti. 
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drawn, they sink into non-existence. But it is ignorance alone wliich 
enables M<iya to impress the mind with a sense of individuality ; for 
as soon as that is dispelled, it is known that severalty exists not, and 
that there is nothing but one undividetl whole : for as this whole is 
pervaded by Narayana, he and Maya must necessarily subsist together 
as fire in the braiul. 

“ This Shaldi is sometimes named Unia^ sometimes Lakslmii,, or 
Sarasxcati, or Amhika, or Durga, or li/taJra-Ka/i, or C/iandi, or J\Ja- 
/tcs/ixcuri, ov Kaumari, or Vaixhnnvi, ox Indrani ; sometimes llra/itm, ox 
Knowlctlge, or Ignorance, or JNIaya, and by holy sages she is named 
Prakriti. It is this Skakti, which is the efficient cause of this universe, 
and visibly or invisibly pervades and dwells in all things. Puruslia, 
Prxtkrifi, and Kafa are the threefold causes of creation, preservation 
and destruction. TluMr complete union is the form o^ Pimdmdmi; and, 
when disunited, a God receives his name from each : for he who creates, 
is called Brahma ; who preserves, \'lshnu ; and who destroys, SJiiva. 
Par(d)rahni, however, is a Spirit supreme, enjoying bliss ineffitble, imma- 
culate, eternal, devoid of cjualities, and exempt from illusion ; but, as 
he once subjected himself to the consciousness of indiviiluality, fools 
suppose to be corporeal and divisible that all-pervading, undivided, and 
glorious essence.” — Chaj)tcr 3, 


From the Laingu Puran. 

Sida addressed the Sages “ Shiva, the mighty Ix)rd and God, is 
the supreme and self-existent Spirit; and, though invisible, by his 
divine power has a wonderful work been manifested ; but he is one 
devoid of senses, immortal, immovable, imperishable, eternal, actuated 
by no will except his own, without beginning or end, the body of all 

things, but himself incorporeal, the always existent Parabrahm At 

the time of creation this God issued from the mundane egg in a cor- 
porcal form respletident as the sun; and then sjtrang from his left side 
V'ishnu, the adored by men and gods, and Lakshmi ; and from his right 

* Tlie active and jiassive powers of at are and Time. 
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side Brahma and Sarasvaii From that egg did lie produce these 
worlds into the day of existence, but at the stated time will he reduce 
them into the dark night of annihilation ; and then, desirous of mani- 
festing himself, will the supreme Lord create again the universe. 
Manifestation, tliei’etore, and disappearance, are the accidents peculiar 
to this universe : for, when the three (jualities are equally united 
together, then ail things arc invisible ; but, when opposition and pre- 
<lominance take place between them, then entities become evident. 
As in sesamuin oil, and in milk butter, exist though unpcrceived, thus 
the universe exhibits the effects of the mutation and interchange of 
the three (jualities ; and thus Maheshwara at one time diffuses the 
dark night of nonentity, and at another causes to shine the bright day 
of existence. As soon as he wills creation, then are j)roduced from 
his divine essence three g(3ds, the lords of this universe, eternal, j)ro- 
foundly mysterious, in reality spiritual though in appearance corpori'al ; 
and thus, as there are (hree V’^edas, three (jualities, three worlds, and 
three fires, so are there three gods who dcj)cn(l uj)on and assist each 
other, and, together mutually subsisting and acting, are never for a 
moment disunited. Shiva is the sujn’eme God ; Vishnu also is 
supremely eminent} and Brahma, being united tO the (juafity of imj)u- 
rity, is the creator of all things. At the beginning of time, by the 
will of Ishwara, the cause of entity and nonentity, the three (jualities 
becoming disj)i’oj)ortionately combined, visibility was ju’oduced from 
invisibility, and the jmwers of Vishnu and Brahma for framing and 
j)reserving this universe were originated. Thus there is but one 
Supreme Being, though assuming three forms, whose divine nature is 
wonderful and incomprehensible.” — Parti, chajiter 08. 

F'rom the Skanda Puran. 

Suta addressed the Sages. — “I will explain to you the jirofoundly 
mysterious essence of all the Shaslras, with which, O Brahmans ! 
having become acquainted, never again will man be subject to mor- 
tality : for the truth of most imjjortance to be known is the real nature 
of the suj)reine Spirit but when it is so difficult to understand the 
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nature of our own souls, how much more unattainable must it be for 
our littleness to comprehend the mightiness of divine spirits. Rudra, 
however, and Vishnu, and Rrahma sometimes render themselves 
manifest; but knowledge convinces us that these arc merely three 
forms of one Supreme Being, who is not, in reality, an object visible to 
our senses. Through his favour alone it is, that by the manifestation of 
other gods we arc enabled to comprehend his essence ; and, after having 
with steadfast faith meditated profoundly on this mysterious truth, to 
obtain identification with the supreme Spirit. As, therefore, those 
three forms are his efficient agents, let us always with delight devoutly 
meditate on the celestial figures of Rudra, Vishnu, and Rrahma ; who, 
when they proceeded from his essence, were not subjected to the 
accidents of this life ; for it is in consecpicnce of Maya that the human 
st)ul ceases to be identical with the supreme soul, and man becomes 
liable to virtue and vice ; to auger, hate, and other })assions; to birth 
and death, and all the miseries of this mortal state : but Rrahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra arc exempt from all accidents and (pialities peculiar 
to man. Yet are not these three gods ccpial to Shiva [the Supreme 
Reing], and whoever considers them as such, shall visit the regions of 
hell ; for Vishnu, Rrahma, aud the other gods, acknowledge the supre- 
macy of Shiva, who can alone grant liberation from all the terrors of 
existence. Let those, therefore, who wish for final beatitude, conti- 
nually meditate on the real nature of Shiva ; since the powers of 
Rrahma, Vishnu, and the other gods, operate only in connection with 
th(' illusive appearances pi'oduced by Maya: but it is reality, and not 
unreality, that ought to be the object of devout meditation ; and, con- 
seqvxently, as neither Vishnu nor Rrahma can effect emancipation from 
the influence of these unreal appearances, it is solely by accpiiring a 
knowledge oi‘ the true essence of that supreme and universal (iod in 
whom all power and tlivinity is centred, that final beatitude can be 
t)btained .” — Suta Sanhila, the Part entitled Tadgna-veihhava, chaj). 6. 

It is not, however, in separate Purans only that preeminence is 
ascribed to either of these gods, or even to Rrahma ; but this distinc- 
tion also occurs in the very same Puran : for, as far as I have observed, 

n ]) 2 
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there arc but live Purans in which the supremacy Is uniformly given 
to one deity ; namely, the Lalnga and Shiva, in which Shiva is identi- 
fied with the Supreme Being ; the Vishnu and the Bhagavat, in which 
this honour is assigned to Vishnu ; and the Brahma Vaivarta, in which 
Krishna is represented as the Supreme Being, and his beloved mistress 
Radha as his Shaldi or energy : but in no Puran have I remarked any 
circumstance or injunction which virtually or expressly sanctions the 
rejection of the worship of either Vishnu or Shiva, as practised by the 
exclusive votaries of these gods. Nor, even with respect to Brahma, is 
the cessation of his divine honours in any manner authorised by any 
passages which occur in the sacred books of the Hindus ; for the legend 
respciding his being deprived of them by the curse of Shiva does not 
specify the Kalpa in which this event haj)pcned, nor (he length of time 
during which the elfects ol this curse were to operate. The specula- 
tions, consequently, in which the literati of Europe have indulged 
with respect to Brahmaism, Vishnuism, and Shivaism, are completely 
at variance with the opinions of the Hindus of the present day, and 
with all that is contained in their sacred books, as the following extracts 
will sulficiently evince : — 


From the Padina Puran. 

Shiva, addressing Fatvati. — “ Now will I explain to you, O 
lovely daughter of Himawan, the divine nature of Narai/ana.* Na- 
rayana is eternal, immutable ; the sacrifice!’ of all that ought to be 
sacrificed, the hearer of all that ought to be heard, the creator of all 
that ought to l)e created ; the primeval male, who appeared with a 
thousand heads and a thousand eyes ; he it was who rendered manifest 
these worlds ; and who is all that has been, is, or shall be. He, Wasu- 
deva, is the always existing Hiranyagarbha and the Sun, the supreme 
Lord of this universe, exempt from illusion, the supreme and indivisible 

Spirit That God was the first by whom the Vedas were delivered, 

and who is their sole end and object. His divine power is of a two- 

* Here follow various explanations of the name Narayana; amongst others occurs the 
siifiiification jfiven in the Institutes of Menu, whicli is the one generally received. 
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told nature ; for in his sport he creates and he destroys, and, though his 
spiritual essence is invisible, he sometimes manifests himself in a cor- 
poreal form. He is the Lord and enjoyer of sacrifice, the sacrificer and 
the victim ; for, when ho assumed the form of Virat, then did he [as 
Iliranyagarbha] ])erform with himself an expiatory sacrifice for the 
three worlds ; and from that sacrifice have been derived all other 
sacrificial and lustratory ceremonies. P’rom the body, also, of that 
divine victim were formed all things movable and immovable ; his 
countenance became the splendour of day, his lower extremities the 
earth, his mind the moon, his eyes the sun, his mouth fire, his head 
the heavens, and his vital breath (he air. Thus all things were pi’O- 
duced from Vishnu, and hence is Vishnu named the universal form ; 
and, as he has created it, thus also in his sport will he devour the 
universe, and again create it from his own essence, like the web pro- 
duced by the spider.”^ 

Shiva, addressing Rama. — “ That eternal, imj)erishable, incorpo- 
real, and su[n'eme God, Shiva, though exempt from (piality, yet, being 
desirous of creation, assumed the three qualities, and then separated 
IVom his spiritual essence three hypostases. From his right side pro- 
ceeded lhahma, from his left Vishnu, and from his back Rudra ; and 
thus did that God produce three sons. Scarcely were they born, when 
they thus enquired ; — ‘ O I^ord ! who art thou? and vvho are we?’ 
Shiva replied : — ‘ You are my sons ; and I am your tatJier, who have, 
generated you Ibr beneficial purposes, in a mysterious and ineffable 
manner.’ The sons said : — ‘ O Lord ! inform us what quality shall 
we each assume? and until what period shall we be subjected to its 

* Uttara Kliand, tlic cliaptvr ('lUillcd Mantrarfha. 

In the sixth \oUune of the Journal Asiatkjue, p. 8., AI. Burnouf, in n)Use(|iience oi 
the defeetiveness of the inaiui.scri[)t at his disposal, has inaccurately stated tliat tliis Puran 
consists of two Khands only. But it contains six : viz. the Adi or Swarga, Bhiani^ Brahma^ 
Patiila^ Shrishiiy and Uitara ; and, with exception of the Skanda, is by far the lonoest t>f all 
th(' Purans. Can ic traitt'^ on pJutai dc la phnde snnrr du lotns^ nientioned by M. Lan- 

gles as Ibnning ]'>art of the contents of this Puran, be the Pushhara Mahatfiuanu or tht* 
legend res})ccting the celebrated temple and lake PuMar a (now Pokur) near Ajinere, 
which occurs in the Shrishti Khand ; and which place received that name in consequence 
of Brahma having once dro})ped, by accident, Iroin heaven, iJj)on that spot, a piahkinn^ 
or lotos ? 
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influence?’ Shiva replied : — ‘ As long as the universe endures, so 
long shall your existence last ; and, during that period, let each of you 
assume one of the three (pialities, — Vishnu that ol' purity, Brahma 
that of impurity, and lludra that of darkness.’ ” 

From the Karma Purau. 

Vishnu, in the form of the Karma, addressing the Sa^es, and having, 
crplfiined the formation <f the mundane tints continues : — “ In order 
to give completeness to this work, the Sui)reme Being, under the Ibrm 
of Brahma, having entered the egg, caused it to attain maturity; and 
hence, from having been the first corjmreal f<)rm, is Brahma named 
(he primeval male; and he, also, is the original causi’ of all things. 

. . . Thus have I explained to you, () Brahmans ! the mysterious f'orm- 
ation of that egg, and you will hence perceive that it Avas the first 
form under which the Supreme Being manifested himself; the next 
was that of Hirant/airarttha, who issued from that golden egg ; then, for 
the purpose of delivering the Vedas and creating the universe, he 
united himself to the (pudil}' of impurity, and a])peared as the four- 
faced Brahma ; to preserve, likewise, these worlds, he has com- 
bined himself with the (juality of purity, and assumed tlu* form of 
Vishnu; and at the end of time will that Supreme Being, uniting him- 
self to the (piality of darkness, under the character of Budra, destroy 
this universe. Thus there is hut om; omnipotent (iod, who, though 
devoid of affection and (juality, yet invests himself with the three 
(pialities, and appears under thre.c forms, for the purposes of cre- 
ation, preservation, and destruction. At first he manifested Ifimself as 
Hiranpagarbha, always lixisting, the first (4od, unproduced, eternal, of 
nature incomprehensible ; Brahma, the Lord of created beings, and 
hence named Prajapati ; the greatest amongst the gods, and hence 
called Mahadeva ) the supreme Lord, and hence denominated /A/m- 
meslncara. But why should I enter into a long description of this God, 
when this universe is a manifestation of his divine essence ; and, 


^ Pat ala Khaiiii, the chapter ('iilitlcd B/iattinotpiiffi 
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though appearing under different forms and names, he still remains tin 
one sole, self-existent, and supreme (TOtl ?” — Tart I. chapter d. 

The Kia'ma, addrcs.wifi; the Sages. — “ i\ll was one tremendous ocean, 
in which Narayana, with a thousand heads and a thousand eyes, re- 
posing on Shesha, slumbered profoundly ; and while thus immersed in 
mysterious sleep, the thought of creation arose in his mind. Instant 
then, in divine and wondrous sport, a lotos sprang from his pure navel- 
expanding to the distance of a hundred yojans, relulgent as the young 
sun, blooming with sacred petals and filaments, and diffusing celestial 
fragrance; and from this lotos, after a long time had elapsed, was pro- 
duced llrahma. Bewildered by illusion, he immediately approached 
the universal Lord, and, awakening him with his hand, thus addressed 
him in gentle accents : — ‘In this tremendous, unpeopled, and dark- 
ness-involved ocean, why, O Lord ! dost thou repose, solitary and 
alone?’ Vishnu, smiling, replied in a voice loud as the clashing of 
clouds : — ‘ 0 excellent being ! Know that I am Narayana, the 
one (lod, the Loixl of all things ; and behold in me the creator of 
the universe, and the great father of all animated beings ; but who art 
thou?’ Brahma replied: — ‘ I am Dhata, \"idhata, Swayambhu, 
Brahma, the origin of (he \'edas.’ On hearing these words, \^islnm, 
by means mysterious, entered the body of Brahma, and within it 
bc'held comprised the thix'e worlds, with angels, demons, and mi-n 
and, having then issued from his month, Vishnu thus addressed 
Brahma: — ‘ Now, O Ijord ! enter within me, and behold there also 
the three worlds.’ Having heard this agreeable speech, Brahma im- 
mediately enteix'd within Vishnu, and there viewed with wonder this 
universe, and all that it contains. But, while he wandered, contem- 
])lating it, Vishnu closed the gates *, and Brahma could find no exit 
except through the stem of the lotos, from which he had been pro- 
duced ; and then, seated on its flower, he thus addressed \'^ishnu, in a 
voice loud as the clashing of clouds : — ‘ What, O Lord ! hast thou, 
desirous of victory, now done? but I am the sole Omnipotent Being; 
there is no other than me, and no one therefore can overcome 

^ 'riiv livv orifitvs of* the body; viz. the mouth, the nostrils, the twes, the eai’‘^ and 
llie anus. 
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me.’ To pacify liim, Vishnu thus replieil in gentle words: — 

‘ O Crahnia ! it was not through malice that I closed the gates, but 
merely through sport ; for who can oppose Pitainaha, the (lod of gods ? 
but since thou hast been produced by me, thou shalt be considered as 
my son, and shalt be named the Lolox-horii.’ llrahma replied : . — 
‘ There is but one God, the supreme Lord of all things ; how then 
can there be two, and Narayana and Brahma be each that Lord ? ’ 
Vishnu then said: — ‘ Who can acknowledge the supremacy of 
Brahma, wJien I alone am without beginning and end, and tlie sole 
Su])rome Being ? Therefore, O Brahma ! seek protection I'rom me.’ 
IMtamaha with anger thus replied: — ‘O Lord! I know myself to 
be supreme, imperishable, the creator of the universe, the most excel- 
lent recipient ; and nowhere can there be found any other supreme 
God than me. Dispel, therefore, thy slumber, and know thyself.’ 
Having heard these angry words, Vishnu thuss[)oke: — ‘ O Brahma ! 
why art thou thus deceived by illusion ; and perceivest not the real 
truth, that I alone am the supreme Lord?’ 

“To appease this contention, then ap})eared Shiva, the one (ioil. 
with an eye in his forelu'ad, adorned with matted locks, holding a 
trident, and refulgent as the sun. On beholding whom Brahma, 
bewildered by illusion, thus addressed Vishnu : — ‘ O Janardana ! 
who is that dark-coloured being, holding a trident, having three eyes, 
and diffusing such cff(dgence ? ’ Vishnu, having heard these words, 
looked to that bright lustre wdiich irradiated the ])ure waters, and re- 
cognising Shiva, thus replied to Brahma ; — ‘ That is the great (iod of 
gods, shining in his own refulgence, eternal, without beginning or end, 
devoid of thought, the supreme Lord of the universe, Shankara, 
Shambu, Ishana, the sole and universal Spirit. lie it is who creates, 
preserves, and destroys ; and who, though his essence is one and 
undivided, yet produced thee from it, and gave to thee the Vedas ; 
and who likewise originated me, and gave me various names.’ The 
mind of Brahma being thus enlightetied by the words of Vishnu, 
they both sought the protection of their lather Shiva, and with clasped 
hands addressed him in words of praise.” — Part I. chapter 9. 
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The accounts, also, of the origin of tlie three principal goddesses 
arc ecjually discordant ; as it will sufficiently appear from the follow- 
ing cpjotations ; — 


From the Varaha Ptiran. 

Brahma having come to Kai/asa, Shiva thus addressed him : — “ Say 
quickly, 0 Brahma! what has now induced thee to come here?” 
Brahma replied, — “There is a mighty y/,s7<m, named Andhaka, by 
whom all the angels having been distressed, they came to me to im- 
plore j)rotectioii ; and I have hastened hither to inform you of their 
comj)laints.” Having thus spoken, Brahma looked at Shiva, and he 
in thought summoned Narayana. Instantly Vishnu stood between 
them ; a)ul the three gods viewing each other with delight, from their 
three refulgent glances sprang into being a virgin of celestial loveliness, 
of hue cerulean like the petals of a blue lotos, and adorned with gems, 
who bashfully bowed before Brahma, V'^ishnu, and Shiva. They said, — 
“ Who art thou? () lovely one! and why hast thou now ajipeared ? 
and why art thou distinguished by the three several colours of black, 
white, and red ?” She replied, — “ From your glances was I proiluced; 
but do you not know your own omnipotent energies ? ” Brahma then 
])raised her, and bestowed on her this blessing : — “Thou shalt be 
named the goddess of the three times *, the preserver of the universe; 
and under various other appellations shalt thou be worshipped, as thou 
shalt be the cause of accomplishing the desires of thy votaries. But, 
() goddess! divide thyself into three forms, according to the colours by 
which thou art distinguished.” On hearing these words, she divided 
lierself into three forms of a white, a red, and a black colour. The 
white was Saraswati, of a lovely felicitous form, the source of wis- 
dom, and the co-operator with Brahma in creation ; the red was 
Lakshmi, the beloved of Vishnu, who with him preserves the universe : 
the black was Parvati, endowed with many qualities, and the energy 
of Shiva, f 

* Hie morning, noon, and evening. 

t The first cliaptor of the legend entitled TriShakt?^7nahatm^c* 
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From the Markandeya Puran. 

The Rajah said, — “ Acquaint me, O lord ! with the true form and 
nature of that goddess, whose achievements you have just communi- 
cated to me. ” * The Sage replied, — “ O rajah ! tliis is a mysterious 
and ineffable subject ; but, on account of thy piety, I will in some 
measure explain it to thee. Know, then, that the origin ol‘ all things is 
Maha Lakshmi, who visibly or invisibly pervades and dwells in all that 
is : and her form is resplendent as molten gold, diffusing refulgence 
around ; while her four hands display a citron, a mace, a shield, and a 
goblet. Separating from herself the quality of darkness, she gave origin 
to a form black as night, with dreadful tusks and large eyes, four- 
armed, and holding a sword, a goblet, a head, and a shield, and 
adorned with a necklace of skulls; which is distinguished by the names 
of Maha Kali, Ekavii-a, Kala llattri, and other similar appellations. 
Then, from the quality of purity residing in her own essence, she pro- 
duced a lovely form, lustrous as the moon, holding a rosary, a lotos, 
a vina, and a book ; which is known under the names of Maha V'ani, 
Bharati, Vak, Saraswati, &c. Soon as they were foruK'd, thus did 
Maha Lakshmi address Maha Kali and Saraswati; — ‘ J.et us from 
our own forms produce twin deities.’ Having thus spoken, JMaha 
Lakshmi generated a male and female; the former named Brahma, and 
the latter Padma, Kamila, or Lakshmi : in the same manner Maha 
Kali produced Shiva and Saraswati ; and Saraswati likewise gene- 
rated (iauri and Vishnu, f Maha Lakshmi then gave in marriage 
Saraswati to Brahma, (iauri to Shiva, and Lakshmi to Vishnu ; and, 
shortly after, Brahma and Sai’aswati j)roducod the mundane* egg, which 

In the Devi Mahatminm^ an analysis of which is contained in the foiirlh volume of the 
Journal AsiatUjiie : but M. Hurnouf, not having ihg rc!>t of this Puran, has been inisltd 
by the equivocal term Devi^ and has, in con.sequencc, erroneously ascribeil this k‘gciKl to 
Parvati. The first words, how'ever, of the cl)a})ter which innnediately follows Jl an* these* ; 
^ The Jlishi said, ‘ I have thus related to you, () raja ! ilie int), st excellent legend, entitled 
the Dcin Mahahniam ; and it is in this manner that tlu* (iODDess deludes the world, and 
thus through ignorance docs the Maifu of Vishnu continually oj>erate.’ 

f Of this pas.sage, in order to render it j)erfectly inlelligible, I have merely given the 
sub.statice. 
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was broken by Sliiva and Gauri ; and the universe therein formed is 
})reserved by Vishnu and Lakshmi.” * 

From the Lainga Puran. 

Desirous of effecting the creation, llrahma performed a long and 
severe course of devotion ; but still did not in any degree succeed in 
accomplishing his wish. Hence, for a long period, did he suffer vex- 
ation and anger, till at length tear-drops flowed from his eyes, inflamed 
with passion ; and from these sprang into being ghosts and goblins. 
On beliolding his elder-born in such loathsome and dreadfid forms, 
Brahma fainted away ; and from the breath which lie then expired from 
his mouth'ap])cared Rudra, half male and half female, and resplendent 
as the young sun. Then Rudra dividing himself, the male half he 
multiplied into eleven forms, and the female half became Uma ; 
from whom were jiroduced Lakshmi, Durga, and Saraswati. — Part I. 
chap. 38, f 


The ju'eceding quotations will, no doubt, evince the total erro- 
neousness of the opinion which has been hitherto entertained respecting 
the Hindu triad ; and which has been even sanctioned by JMr. Wilson, 
in Jus Sanscrit Dictionary, giving this as an explanation of the term 
Trimurti, — the united form of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, or the Hindu 
triad. But such a notion is perfectly unknown to the Hindus, and, 
though the expression cko deva trimw'ti, one God but three forms, 
0 {‘curs repeatedly in the Upanishads and Purans ; still by the one God 
is invariably intended the Supreme Being, from whose essence pro- 
ceeded, in an ineffable manner, the three divine hypostases. J It is 

* cha}>ter entitled Dexnmahatmel ^mikritekam. 

t I’or another account of the production of Saraswati and Lakslimi, contained in this 
Puran, see p, 201. 

j With rcs])eet to tile figures, which have been siij^posed to represent the trimurti in the 
sense to wJiich I object, 1 have not been able to ol)tain any information. But in neither the 
passages dt scrijnive of the forms of the Hindu deities which are contained in the Matsya 
and Agiii Purans, nor in any other Sanscrit wwk on this subject, is there any mention of 
such a figure. 
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in this respect tliat the Indian triad differs so radically from the 
Cliristian Trinity ; for a Trinity invnityh a conception altogether unin- 
telligible to the Hindus, who, indeed, ascribe to the Supreme Being the 
power of multi])lying hirasell into as many forms as he pleases j but 
(.*ach of these forms, they maintain, has a distinct and independent 
existence. In tl>e present state, however, of the Hindu religion, in 
which either Vishnu or Shiva is considered as the one God, a greater 
apparent similarity exists between this triad and the Trinity wlien pecu- 
liar lunctions are ascribed to each of its divine persons : for, supposing 
Shiva to be the Supreme Being, he would thus represent the Father; 
Vishnu would become the Son, the Saviour and Preserver ; and Brahma 
would resemble the Holy Ghost, by whom the creation was elFected. 
But it seems that in all systems of religion, except the Christian and 
Mohammedan, it has been a universal and invariable tenet, that the 
Supreme Being does not exercise his power directly, but always through 
the intervention ol’ subordinate spirits; and a similar belief appears to 
prevail in many of the religious opinions of the ('hristians, particularly 
of the Roman Catholics ; since, according to these, a character is 
ascribed to God the Father, which differs not materially Irom that 
attributed to Parabrahm by the Hindus. * 

It will also be observed that, in the Hindu religion, though the 
triad of gods has hitherto alone attracted notice, yet the triad of god- 
desses is equally remarkable. But I find it impossible to form any 
satisfactory opinion respecting the principles or process of reasoning 
from which so singular a tenet could have originated. It seems, how- 
ever, to flow necessarily from that persuasion which men entertained, 
that action was inconsistent with the felicity of the Supreme Being; and 

* Tlic following remarks of Hume, in his account of tlie reign of Henry the Eighth, 
will probably recur to the recollection of the reader: — ‘‘ The devotion to him (Thomas a 
I3eckct) had quite eflliccd in that place the adoration of tlie Deity ; nay, i.vc n that of the 
V'irgin* At God’s altar, for instance, there were oflered in one year three ])ounds, (wo shil- 
lings, and sixpence; at the Virgin’s, sixty-three pounds, five shillings, and sixpence; at St* 
Thomas’s, eight hundred and thirty-tw’o pounds, twelve shillings, and threepence. But next 
year the disproportion was still greater: f/wre was not a 2)enny offered al God's allar ; the 
Virgin’s gained only four jiounds, one shilling, and eightpence; but St. Thomas had got for 
his share nine hundred and fifty-four pounds, six shillings and threepence.” 

TjUgland^ vol.iv. p. 181. 
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that, conse(|uently, an intermediate agent was requisite for giving effect 
to his power. Still the difficulty recurs, why this agent should have 
been impersonificd under a female form, and energy attributed to that 
sex which has been universally considered as a passive recipient. But 
in popular mythology neither Saraswati nor Lakshmi appears to be 
considered of much conse(|uonce ; as Parvati or Devi, under her several 
1‘orms, has become the great object of worship. The particular cha- 
racters, however, anti attributes of these goddesses will be explained in 
a I'ollowing chapter. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE COSMOGONY OF THE HINDUS. 

If the illusive .appearances, of which this universe is supposed to 
consist, are merely effects produced by Maya (or the iinpersonified 
energy of the Supreme Being), and if their continuing manifest dej>ends 
on Mayas exerting an independent power ; it must necessarily Jbllow 
that no other agents can be recjuired for the organisation, the preserv- 
ation, and destruction of this universe. With this spiritual system, 
therefore, a material generation of the world would seem to be perfectly 
incompatible ; .and yet in the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the Purans, 
the manner in which the process of creation is described most incontest- 
ably admits the existence of matter and of individuated substances. In 
the two preceding chapters, however, I have ende.avoured to explain as 
clearly as possible the nature of what may be termed the Hindu 
theology ; and in perusing the following remarks and quotations, it 
will be remembered that, though the system described in them is 
decidedly material, still the Hindus firmly believe that there is in 
reality no other entity than one sole, self-existent, eternal, and indivi- 
sible Spirit. 

It will also be observed, th.at the formation and economy of this 
universe depend not on the three divine hypostases ; and that the 
peculiar attributes ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva are never 
exemplified by their actions ; for in all the sacred books of the Hindus 
it is the Supreme Being who is uniformly represented as being the 
primary cause of creation, and the sole originator of the elementary 
atoms and qualities, from the reciprocal action and combination of 
which all things were produced. But the tiindus, at the same time, 
conceive that these elements and qualities could not of themselves have 
so combined together as to give form and arrangement to this universe ; 
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and that a superior power was therefore recjuisite for producing this 
effect. Power, however, as they maintain, can be exerted solely by a 
corporeal being ; and hence the only variance that occurs in the 
accounts of the cosmogony proceeds from the character of the jivimeval 
male being ascribed to cither Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva. The energy, 
also, of the male is supposed to be inoperative, until it is excited into 
action by the passive qualities of the feniale : for Mr. Paterson has 
correctly remarked that the Hindus assert that the dissolution and 
destruction of bodies were not real with respect to matter, which was 
indestructible in itself, although its modifications were in a constant 
succession of mutation ; that the power which continually operates 
these changes must necessarily unite in itsell' the attributes of creation 
and apparent destruction ; that this power and matter are two distincl 
and coexistent principles in nature ; the one agent, the other patient ; 
the one male, the other female ; and that creation was the mystic 
effect of the union of these two principles.'^ The principles are named 
Purus/ia and Prakriii ; but their influence in effecting creation is 
restricted to the producing and maturing the celebrated mundane egg, 
in which the exemplars of this universe and all that it contains, were 
first formed and elaborated. This subject, however, will be best ex- 
plained by the following quotations : — 

From the Fadma Puran. 

Suia thm addressed the Sayres : — “ The universe and all created 
things having been annihilated, there existed nothing except him who 
is named Rrahm, the sole cause of manifestation, self-existent, eternal, 
devoid of passion and quality, immaculate, enjoying ineffable felicity, 
the adored by those who desire beatitude, omniscient, supreme, and 
all-pervading. That Being, knowing that the time of creation had 
arrived, effected a change in his own essence, whence proceeded 
/*m/t7v7/, , intellect, and the three qualities of purity, impurity, and 
darkness. From the three qualities agitated by Prakrit} were j)ro- 
duced the five elementary atoms ; and, in the same manner, from 
intellect was generated ahankur (consciousness of individual existence) ; 

^ A.silitic Ko.seiirclies, vol, viii. p- 53. 
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and from these atoms combining with tlie three qualities, and undergo- 
ing the requisite permutations, were originated the five senses, — hearing, 
sight, touch, smell, anti taste,-- with their respective organs, and also 
ether, fire, air, water, and earth. Such, O sages ! were the original 
elements of things ; but, though each of them had distinct powers, yet 
until they were duly combined together it was impossible to produce 
this universe and animated beings ; anti therefore it was requisite to 
adopt other means than fortuitous chance, lor giving them ap})ropriate 
combination anti symmetrical arrangement. For this purpose Purusha 
and ITakriti gave origin to an egg, in which these elements were 
enclosed ; anti this floating like a bubble on the abyss of waters, under 
the influence of the Supreme Being, gradually increased in si/e until it 
acquired maturity •, and then the Supreme Being withf)ut beginning or 
end issued from it, for the purpose of creation, in a visible and corpo- 
real form as V^isliiiu.” — Sxcarga Khand, chap. 2. 


From ihe Brahma Vaivarla Puran. 

Krishna, addressing Radha.^ — “ Listen, () goddess! and 1 will 
explain to thee the mysterious anti diflicultly comprehended nature of 
supporting and being supported. For behold, 0 lovely one ! this 
universe, and thou wilt perceive that all things dej)end t)n tlujir pos- 
sessing tlie property of suppotiing and being supported: since the 
blossom supports the fruit, and the branch supports both ; the trunk 
supports the branch ; the root, the trunk ; the earth, the root ; Sheslm, 
the earth ; the tortoise, Shesha ; the air, the tortoise ; I support the air ; 
and thou, essence of my essence, supportest me. In thee I subsist as 
thou art Shakti, Prakrit!, the supreme goddess, the aggregate and 
source of all things. Thy body is the supporter of the three qualities ; 
and thy soul am I, of myself inoperative, but with thee active. From 
man proceeds seed, and from seed progeny ; and thus from Prakriti, 


* 111 tliis Puran Krislina is represeiitetl as the Supreme Heiiig, and Iladha as his 
energy; and though tliis o})inion is not prevalent among the Hindus, yet the following 
description of Purusha and Prakriti correspond exactly with what is found on the same 
subject in other Sanscrit works. 
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operated upon by me, are generated all things. Withoutthe soul, where 
is the body ? and, without the body, where is the soul ? and, without 
us, how could existence have a beginning? There is not any distinction, 
O Rudha ! between us two, who arc the seeds of this universe: for, 
where the soul is, tliere is the body ; nor arc they disjoined, but 
coexist, as whiteness in milk, burning in fire, smell in earth, and cold- 
ness in water ; anti in the same manner do I exist in thee, and thou in 
me. Without me thou art lifeless, and inactive am I without thee. 
Without thee, O lovely one ! I am certainly not sufficient to produce 
creation ; for, without clay, how can the potter make a vessel ? and 
without gold, how can the goldsmith prepare an ornament? ” — Krishna- 
jamna Khand, chap. 0. 


From the Skanda Puran. 

Skanda thus related to Agasi ija: — “ Of depth mysterious is the 
cpiestion which thou hast now asked ; but 1 will explain to thee the 
subject in the same manner as Shiva formerly communicated it to 
Parvati, tlie mother of the universe. ‘ At the time when all things,’ 
then, said Shiva, ‘ movable and immovable were annihilated, a uni- 
versal darkness reigned ; and neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor 
planets, existed ; nor day, nor night, nor ether, fire, air, watei*, and earth. 
Nature remained nnanimated, and the heaven was devoid of radiance; 
and sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch were become jiowerlcss. 
In midst of this darkness, impenetrable to a needle’s point, Brahm, the 
sole-existing essence, immaterial, indescribable, devoid of dimensions, 
infinite, imperishable, reposed. That Being not subject to action or 
passion, exempt from qualities, without beginning and end, omnipotent, 
omnipresent,becoming apprehensive, said is; and, displeased with 
his solitariness, a wish for duality arising in his mind, he, though 
devoid of form, in sport imagined a form ; and instant was produced 
from his own essence one po.ssessed of all divinity, the universal form, 
the universal cause, the universal object of sacrifice and adoration, 
immaculate, and resplendent in beauty ; and then Brahm became again 
invisible. That form, O my beloved ! am I, whom sages name the 
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lord of priority and posteriority ; and from mine was thy immortal body 
framed. Thee wise men name Pradlian, Prakriti, Maya, the most 
excellent possessor of the three qualities, the universal mother, and the 
cause of all mutations.’ ” Skanda added, “ Hence that god, Shiva, from 
having been the primeval male, is named Purusha, and his energy 
Prakriti.” — Kashi Khand, Part I. chap. 26. 

From the Vaiu Vuran. 

Sida thus addressed the Sages : — “ I’lic invisible and eternal cause 
of all things, the source of entity and nonentity, men acquainted with 
truth name Prakriti or Pradhan ; and him who is devoid of senses, self- 
existent, immovable, imperishable, eternal, self-sufficing, the invisible 
and wonderful body of all things, they name Parabrahm. 'Pliat incom- 
prehensible Being, without beginning or end, devoid of form and 
quality, first appeared corporeally as Brahma ; I'or until then his divine 
essence remained immersed in profound darkness, and the three qua- 
lities had not yet originated ; but when the time for creation arrived, 
then, by the will of the Supreme Being, these qualities becoming 
opera! ive from the (juality of purity residing in Prakriti, was intellect 
produced, and liom intellect sprang mind and understanding. God, 
also, desirous of creaf.ion, gave rise to the elementary atoms, in order 

that this universe might consist of different forms and properties 

Thus were formed the seven primary causes of things, viz., intellect, 
consciousness, and the five elementary atoms ; but these, disunited and 
uncombined, were unable to })roducc this world and animated beings. 
The supreme Spirit, therefore, caused Purusha and Prakriti to produce 
an egg, into which these elements entered ; and this for a long time 
floated like a bubble on the wide abyss of waters, until, by the divine 
will, it acquired maturity : for that egg did the supreme Spirit, who is 
named Brahm, vivify ; and, having assumed a corporeal form, issue from 
it as Brahma, who, being the first man, is hence named the primeval 
male. Hence sprang into existence Hiranyagarbha, Brahma adorned 
with four countenances, the original creator of all things.” * 

• Jn iny copy of this Puran, neither the divisions nor the chapters are titled or num- 
bered ; but this quotation will be found near the commencement. 
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The being who thus issued from the mundane egg under a cor- 
poreal form, with a thousand heads and a thousand eyes is also named 
Virajy or Virat Purustha. With respect to whom Mr. Colebrooke has 
remarked, — “ The notion of V'^iraj dividing his own substance into 
male and female occurs in more than one I’uran ; so does that of an 
incestuous marriage and intercourse of* the first jMi'iiu with his daugh- 
ter Shatarupa ; and the commentators on the IJpanishad understand the 
legend to be alluded to in this place, lint the Institutes ascribed to 
Menu, make Viraj to be the issue of such a se[)aration of persons, and 
Menu himself to be his offspring, riiere is, indeed, as the reader may 
observe from the passages cited in the ])resent essay, much disagreement 
and consequent confusion in the gradations of persons interposed by 
Hindu theology between the Siq)reme I'oing and the created world.” '' 
In no Turan, however, have 1 observed Shatarupa to be descril)ed as 
the daughter of Menu ; nor Jiave I jKM-ceived any discordancy in the 
account of the formation of tlie mundane egg, w hich is so uniformly 
given in all Sanscrit works ; fn- Viraj is, in liicl, the Supreme Being 
under a corporeal form, as the primeval male ; and in the same manner 
as that character is ascribed to Brahma, V^ishnu, or Shiva, so does each of 
them res|)ectively become Viraj. But it is particularly as a personifi- 
cation of the universe, the manifested form of the one supreme and 
invisible God, that Viraj is considercal ; and its different parts ari' 
therefore described as being nothing more than the diflercnt members 
of Viraj. His character, houawer, and the primary ))rocess of creation, 
will be fully understood from the following extract ; — 


From the Bhagaval. 

Brahna, addremng Narada. — “ ^Vhcn the time for creation arrived 
the lord of Mapu, having spontaneously conceived the desire of mul- 
tiplying himself, assumed time and action as his own nature. Then in 
time, by the will of the Supreme Being, w'as intellect }>roduced from 
his divine essence, invested with the three qualities; and, from intellect. 
From the predominance, also, of one of the three quali- 

Asiatic Researches, voL viii. p. i'2G. 

F F 2 


consciousness. 
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ties proceed matter and the capacity of action and of knowledge ; and 
from these ({ualities, united with intellect and consciousness, originate 
three powers : for the jiredominance of the (piulity of darkness pro- 
duces material energy ; of impurity, active energy ; and of purity, intel- 
lectual energy. From the material energy, likewise, and the five 
elementary atoms produced from it, originati'd, first, the ether, the 
essential element of which is sound ; from the ether, a change taking 
place, proceeded air, possessing the property of touch ; from air, a 
change taking jdace, sprang luminousness, the property of which is 
sight ; from luminousness, a change taking place, was producetl water, 
having the property of taste; and from water, a change taking jdace, 
originated earth, possessing the ])ro])erty of smell. In the same man- 
ner, IVom the active energy proceeded the ten organs * and the vital 
breath ; and from the intellectual energy the ten gods, who preside 
over the five senses, and their organs, \\'a. Dish, Vata, Arka, Pi'acheta, 
Aslnanau, Vahni, Chamlra, Upendra, Milra, and Ka ; and also imder- 
standina'. Ihit unless all these various elements had been combined, 
creation could not have taken place; and, therefore, they were collected 
together in one vast egg by the pow'er of God, who thus gave origin to 
existence and non-existence. 

“ In that egg, floating on the abyss of ])rimeval waters, did the Su- 
preme being dwell lor a thousand Yugs ; and having at length vivified 
the inanimate elements, he, dividing that egg, issued forfli as the pri- 
meval male, with a thousand heads and a thousand countenances. 
Of the body and limbs of this male wise men believe that this 
universe is formed ; the upper part of his body constituting the seven 
superior worlds, and the lower part the seven inferior worlds ; for 
Burlok is situated in his feet, Bmcaj'lok in his navel, Szcarlok in his 
lieart, Mahcrlok in his breast, Junalok in his neck, Tapalok in his 
eyes, Satyedok in his head, Afalain in his hips, ViUdani in his thighs, 
SuUdam in his knees, Talalum in his legs, M(di(dalam in his ancles, in 
the upper part of his feet ResaUdam, and in tlie soles Patalam. His 
voice is fire, his mouth the source of the Vedas and .sacred hymns, his 

* They arc here enumerated, viz. the five organs of the senses, the voice, the hiuids, 
Uie feet, the virile organ of generation, and the anus. 
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tongue the origin of taste, his breath of air, his nostrils of smell, his 
eyes of sight, his ears of audibility, his body the substance of all things, 
and his skin the cause of tangibility. The hairs of his body are trees 
and plants, of his head the clouds, of his beard lightning, and his nails 
are I'ocks : his arms the origin of the protectors of those who observe 
the divine ordinances; for from his mouth was produced the Brahman, 
from his arms the Kshattrya, from his breast the Vaishya, and from his 
feet the Shudra. His step traverses the three worlds, and liis feet are 
the asylum of devout men, who seek for beatitude; his seed water ; his 
virile organ the source of generation ; his back and posterior parts 
injustice, shedding of blood, deeds of darkness, hell, and damnation ; 
his veins the rivers ; his bones the moimtaijis ; his belly the source of 
existence and non-existence; and his heart of intellect. His divine 


spirit is the origin of virtue, truth, and knowledge ; of myself, and 
Shiva, ami thy elder brothers ; of the Suras and Asuras, mankind, 
birds, beasts, scr[)ents, and reptiles ; of‘ the (landharvas, Apsaras, 
Yakshas, Bliutas, IJragas, the Bitaras, Siddhas, Vidhiadharas, Charanas, 
and all animated beings in air or water; and of all inanimate things 
in heaven or on earth, as trees and plants,, the sun, ])lancts, stars, 
thunder, and liyhtning. 

“ Thus the primeval male, who is all that is, or was, or shall be, of 
whose essence this universe consists, compressed into a small space 
his infinite form, and ajipeared as ViraJ, diffusing, like the sun, splen- 
dour around. Troni a lotos, also, sprung from his iiavel, ditl 1 derive 
ray existence ; but 1 could then find nothing for sac.rii'ice, except the 
members of that primeval male : and w^ith these, tlierefore, 1 prepared 
the holy grass, the altar, the oblations, and the victim ; and offered uji as a 
propitiatory sacrilice that god, under the form of Viraj, who thus became 
the primeval victim. This is the same visible and invisible victim, 
which has been at stated times sacrificed by the gods, by thy brothers 
the Rajapatis, by the INIanus, by holy sages, and by the Asuras ; that 
NarayanUy who, himself devoid of <]uality, illusively assumed the three 
cjualities for the purpose of manifesting this universe, and who displays 
a threefold power; lor when united to me he creates, to V^ishnu he 
preserves, and to Shiva he destroys. Thus have I, my dear son, 
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answered thy oiujuiries, because there is no oilier cause, nor over will 
be, ot‘ cnlity and nonentity, than Narayana, the sole, sell-existent 
God.” — Skand 11. chap. 5 and 6. 

In the last (luolation it will be observed, that the different parts of 
the universe are described as situated in different parts of the undi- 
vided form of Viraj : but in the Walas, and in the quotation from the 
Padina Puran inserted in jiaoe 201., the l(.)nnalion of the universe is 
ascribed to the immolation of V iraj, from whose dismembered limbs its 
aj)paren(/t/ component parts were firmed. The same circumstance, 
also, seems to be implied in the Ibllowin^ jiassage of the llhaoavat ; 
for the author, having in the preceding book described the primeval 
sacrilice, which, ol' course, took place with the freewill and consent ol’ 
the Supreme lleing, under the form of V iraj, may have thought it 
unnecessary to advert to it again : — 

“ The Supreme Ileing, having dwelt for myriads of years within the 
mundane egg, at length issued forth as V iraj ; and, I’or tlie purpose of 
framing this universe and all that belongs to this system, divided him- 
self, of his own freewill, into a variety of parts. Now listen, while 1 
enumerate the different shrines which were occupied by portions of his 
divine substance, llis mouth and the effulgence of his countenance 
became speech and Agni ; his tongue and palate, taste and Varuna; his 
nostrils, smell and the Ashwinau : his eyes, sight and the sun ; his 
skin, touch and Vain j his ears, hearing and space ; the hair of his 
body, trees, and plants, and irritability ; his virile organ, the cause of 
generation ; and his seed, the pleasure ol* sexual intercourse ; his jios- 
terior parts, natural evacuation and JNlitra ; his hands, the power of 
action and Indra; his feet, the power of motion and Vishnu ; his mind, 
imagination and Chandra ; his soul, understanding and Prihaspati ; his 
consciousness, self-sufficiency and self-confidence ; his purity, intellect 
and knowledge ; his head, the heaven ; his feet, the earth ; and his 
navel, the intcrambient ether. I'hose, therefore, in whom the quality 
of purity predominates, inhabit heaven, the symbol of Vishnu ; those 
endued with impurity abide on the earth, the symbol of Brahma; and 
those under the influence of the quality of darkness people the inter- 
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amljient ether, the symbol of Riulra. From the divine words, also, 
repeated by his moutli, was produced the llrahman, who is thence the 
chief of the four castes and the preceptor of men ; from his protecting 
arms the Kshattrya, who is therefore the protector of the other castes ; 
from his breast the seat of life, the Vaishya, and hence his duly is to 
provide the necessaries of life; and, from his feet, the Shiidra, whose 
duty is to obey the other three castes.” — Skand III. chap. G. 

But in the Institutes of JMeuu it is said, chap. i. verses 12, IS. — 
“ In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of the creation, 
at the close of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to divide 
itself, and from its two divisions he formed the heaven above and the 
earth beneath ; in the iniilst he placed the subtle ether, the eight 
regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters.” A similar account 
occurs in the Purans ; as, for instance, in the following passage in the 
Matsya Puran : — “ Narayana, the self-existent, being desirous of cre- 
ating, from his own divine substance, amidtifbrm universe, first created 
the abyss ol’ waters, and placed in it an excellent seed, which became, 
in the course of tnyriads of years, an immense golden egg, relulgent as 
a thousand suns. Into this egg the self-existent ol lumselt entered, 
and, having pervaded it with his divine power, at length divided it. 
and issued forth as the primeval male. He then formed, from the 
two parts of the shell of this egg, the heaven and the earth ; from the 
white, the ether; and from the yolk, IMeru, the chief of mountains.” 

Such are the accounts given of the primary formation ol this 
universe, and its duration is thus calculated : — 4,320,000 years of mortals 
form an age of the gods, whicli period is divided into four ages ol 
mortals: viz., the Krita or Satya Yug, consisting ol 1,728,000 years ; 
the Treta, of 1,296,000; the Dwapara, of 864,000; and the Kali, of 
432,000. One tlu)usand such ages of the gods constitute a halpa, 
which thus consists of 432,000,000 years of mortals : a kalpa forms a 
day of Brahma ; and, his night * being of the same duration, his year 

* The night of Rrahmn, though it eiuluves for the same period, is not named a kalpa, 
because time and its divisions liave not then existence : but, in lact, the year of Braluna 
consists of a period equivalent to 720 kalpas. 

Sir 
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will consequently consist of thirty-one billion one hundred and four 
thousand million years of mortals ; and the life of Brahma endures for 
one hundred of such years; at the termination of which inconceivable 
period takes place the Frakrili Pralaya, or the complete destruction of 
the universe, which reduces all things to nonentity : but previously to 
this total annihilation, a disorganisation of the universe takes place at 
the end of each kalpa, in consequence of Brahma going to sleep during 
the night of his day ; and this is named a Naimillllca Pralaya. The 
nature, however, of these Pralayas * will be best understood i'rom the 
following passages : — 


From the Bhagavat. 


Shtilcu, addressing Parihshit. — “ Hear, O king ! while I explain 
the kinds of destruction to which this universe is subject. A thousand 


Sir W. Jones luis, therefore, correctly remarked, — The aggregate of their four ages 
thev call a divine age ; and believe that, in every thousand such agi‘S, or in every day of 
Brahma, fourteen iVlenus are succe.ssively invested by him with tlu' sovereignty of the earth: 
each Menu, they suppose, transmits his em])ire to his sons and grandsons during a period of 
seventy-one divine ages; and sucli a period they name a mammuiam : but, since fourteen 
multiplied by s(‘venty-one are not (juito a thousand, we must conclude that six divine ages 
are allowed for intervals between the jjiarnvantariis^ tir for the twilight of Hrahnuf.s day. 
Thirty such days, or ici/pas^ constitute, in their opinion, a month of Jhalinia ; twelve such 
montlis, one of his years; and an hundred such years, his age; ol‘ whi(‘h age they assert 
that fifty years have elapsed. We are now, then (in A. I). 17S8), according to the Hindus, 
in the first day, or fcalpa^ oi' the first month of the fiftV'first ye.ir of Brahma's age, and in 
the twenty-eighth divine age of the seventh manwaintara ; of which divine age the three first 
human ages havi* passed, and four thousand eiglit hundred ;ind eighty-eight of the IburthJ’ — 
Sir IV, Joneses Jl'orl'S, vol. i. p. 285. 

* It recjuires, however, to be remarked, that the Pralaiju is of three kinds: viz. accord- 
ing to the general opinion, or daily, that is, when man falls into sound sleep at night; 

naimifiika^ occasioned by Brahma’s sinking into n‘pose at the end of each kalpa ; and 
prah'itiko,, when all things are reduced to Jiomaitity. But, according to the account con- 
tained in the Vain and Brahma Puraus, the nilija is omitted, and the third is named aty- 
antika^ or final beatitude, proceeding from identification with the Supreme Spirit. In the 
seventh chapter, however, of the first pari of the Vishnu Puran, it is said that the 
prakriiika, atyantika^ and nltya^ are tlie four kintis of pralaya to which created things are 
subject. The naimittika takes place when Brahma slumbers; the prakritika when this uni- 
verse returns to its original nature ; aiynnlika proceeds from divine knowledge, and conse- 
quent identification with the supreme Sj)irit; and nitya is the extinction of life, like the 
extinction of a lamp, in sleep at night. 
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maha yugs* form a day of Brahma and are named a kalpa, during 
which period fourteen Manus are successively the lords of this world. 
At the termination of a kalpa the night of Brahma takes place, when 
the three worlds are destroyed ; and this destruction is named the 
Nuimittiha Pralaya. Then the creator, having resumed all things into 
his divine essence, reposes on his serpent couch. But when the two 
halves f of Brahma’s life arc expired, then will take place the 
Pi^alriiila Pralaya, and intellect, consciousness, the live elements, and 
the whole of this system will be annihilated. Bain shall pour upon 
this earth for a hundred years, and lor want of food famished men and 
animals shall devour each other, and mankind shall thus gradually 
perish. The sun with terrific beams shall drink up the sea and the 
waters of the earth, and by fire aided by a violent wind shall a uni- 
versal conflajiration reduce the world to vacuum. Above, below, on 
every side, the glowing rays of the sun and fire shall burn up this 
universe like a ball of cow-dung’, and tor more than a hundred years 
shall a strong wind involve the sky in smoky darkness. Then from a 
multitude of variegated clouds shall pour, for a hundred years, with 
tremendous sounds, torrents ofrain, until that vacuum becomes a vast 
abyss of waters; then earth and its property of smell shall be devoured 
by water ; water and its property of taste by luminoiisness [fire] ; 
luminousness and its property of sight by wind [air] ; air and its pro- 
perty of touch by the ether; and the ether and the five elements 
absorbed in the quabty of darkness. In the same manner the organs, 
faculties, and gods, produced from the active and intellectual energies, 
shall be absorbed in the qualities of impurity and purity. Intellect 
shall devour consciousness ; and Trakriti, intellect ; and the three 
qualities and Trakriti shall be absorbed in the Supreme Spirit. Time 
shall cease, and nothing exist except him who is without beginning or 
end, invisible, incorporeal, and the sole eternal cause. Skand All. 
chap. 4. 

A maha i/vg is the or';oTCDate of the four 

f Though the terui parardha is applied to the two divisions of Brahma’s life, it does not 
properly signi'y liaT; but is the name of (he utmost term in notation known to the Hindus, 
which extends to eighteen places only ; and consequently a parardha is equal to one hun^ 
dred thousand billions. (See Dr. John Taylor’s Tianslalion of the Lilaw-ati, parti, chap. 1.) 

G G 
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From the Mtsya Puran. 

Vishnu, in the form of a fish, addresses Saii/avraia Maim. — “ O son 
of Ravi! the Sutya Yug consisted of four tliousand divine years*, and 
the twili<dUs at its coiutnencemcnt and conclusion of the same number 

O 

of hundreds. During tliis ])eriod Justice f [in the form of a bull] stood 
on four feet, and Injustice on one, and men adhered to virtue, religion, 
and their respective duties. Rrahrnans were assiduous in the ob- 
servance of the divine precepts, kings duly attended to the proper 
discharge of their legal functions, Vaishyas pursued agriculture, and 
Shudras practised obedience. Then purity, truth, and virtue flourished, 
and this age received its name from the pure atid virtuous conduct of 
mankind. TheTreta Yug and its twilights consisted of three thousand 
six hundred divine years, and tluring it Justice stood on three feet and 
Injustice on two ; then truth and virtue were diminished by one third, 
and the ambition of belonging to a higher caste began to introduce 
confusion among the castes, and imj)aired the strict observance of 
religious rites and duties. The Dwapar Yug and its twilights consisted 
of two thousand four hundred divine years, and during it Justice stood 


The cluriition of liralimirs life, therefore, is two hundred thousand billions of years ; but 
this computation does not iii>rcc witli the one deduced from a calculation of kalpas ^iven in 
a preceding jiage. The cause, Jiow(‘ver, of this difference* cannot be ascertained, because it 
is no where iiieiitioned of what kind of years the parardha^ as applied to IJrahina’s life, 
consists, 

* A year of the gods consists of 360 years of mortals. 

•j* The Sanscrit term dharma is not adequately translated by the word justice : nor is 
there any single word in English which would jiroperly convey its meaning; for it 
implies the cornet performance of such civil, moral, and religious duties, as are jirc- 
scribed by the Hindu religion to each individual, according to his caste and situation 
in life. 

The origin of thi.s impersonification is thus related in tlie Varalui Puran: — *‘As 
Brahma was reflecting on the manner in which the beings whom he had created might be 
preserved, a form in tJic sliapc of a white bull issued from bis right side ; and Brahma thus 
addressed it: — ‘ Do thou protect my creatures, O excellent one ! for which purpose thou 
shall stand in the Krita Yug on four feet ; in tlic Treta on three, in the Dwapar on two, and 
in the Kali on one. Thy four feet shall be celebrated as wealth, observance of the institu- 
tions of caste, acts of devotion, and virtue ; thy three horns as the three vedas ; and thy two 
heads as the beginning and end of Oin.’ ” 
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on two feet and Injustice on three : then the minds of men were intent 
on riches, and deeds of impurity prevailed ; offspring was produced 
from unlawful connections, the wickedness of the Kali Yug commenced, 
and virtue and religious observances were disregarded. To the Dwapar 
succeeded the Kali Yug, which, with its twilights, lasted for one thou- 
sand two hundred divine years ; and during it Justice stood on one 
foot and Injustice on four : then through lust deeds of darkness 
became general, and purity, truth, virtue, devotion, and religion no 
longer existed ; selfishness dissevered the bonds of affection ; llralimans 
performed the acts of Shudras, and tlu' duties incumbent on each caste 
were contemned, and ignorance and misery prevailed.* 

“ Thus one thousand of these four yugs with their twilights com- 
pleted a day of Hrahma, and then the Snprmne Being, beholding that 
this universe was ripe lor destruction, appeared as Hara for the purpose 
of effecting it. Instant from his eye proceeded a flame which spread 
a universal conflagration, while mighty tempests raged and horrid 
clouds poured down torrents of rain. Narayana, also, infusing himself 
into the sun ; dried up the sea, the rivers, and the waters of the 
earth. At that time the most excellent of males attracted into his 
own essence the immortals, all corporeal forms, the five elements, the 
vital breath, and the organs of the five senses, which last found a place 
in his tongue, cars, eyes, nostrils, and skin. The divine iVIaya which 
gave apparent form to this universe was annihilated, and mind, intel- 
lect, and soul were absorbed into the most excellent spirit of Narayana. 
But, when the universe had thus been reduced to ashes, the Supreme 
Being poured down torrents of rain from the sky, and the vacuum 
became one mighty ocean of water, I'esembling milk ; and, except that 
ocean, all entity had become non-existent. The sun, the wind, tlic 
ether, the sea, and all things corporeal and incorporeal, were absorbed 
into his divine essence ; and, the universe being consumed, the eternal 
and omnipotent God, having assumed an ancient form, reposed myste- 


* It is to be remarked that, in describing the duration of these yugs^ the past tense i.s 
here used ; which necessarily implies that, at least, one destruction and renovation of the 
universe was supposed to have taken j)lace previously to that deluge from which Satyavrata 
was preservetl. 


G G 2 
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riously for myriads of ages upon the surface of that ocean. But no 
one is capal)le of knowing whether that being was then visible or 
invisible, or what the holy name of that person was; or what the 
cause of his mysterious slumber. Nor can any one tell bow long he 
thus reposed until lie conceived the thought of acting ; for no one saw 
him, no one ap})roached him, and none can penetrate the mystery of 
his real essence.” * 


From the Vaiu Puran. 

Suta, addressing the Sages. — “ At the end of one thousand maha, 
yugs, and iburteen man-jL'unlaras takes place the universal conflagration. 
Then the immortals, the pitara, the divine sages, the Manns, and those 
who have observed the duties prescribed for the four castes and the four 
orders repair to Maharloh, where those of least virtue remain; but 
such as more distinguished for their religious purity proceed, according 
to the degrees of it, either to Janalok, or Tapalok, or Salijalok. f When 
arrived in the lust of these heavens, the blessed s])irits become in form 
the same as Brahma, and along with him enjoy eternal happiness ; nor 
are they again subject to mortal birth : but those who have remained 
in the other heavens, according to the nature and degree of the sins 
committed by them which are still unexpiatod, again assume, on the 
renovation of the universe, the corporeal forms of gods, of demons, of 
Brahmans, Kshattryas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, of beasts and birds, or 
of serpents and reptiles. These will continue to inhabit the three 
worlds for one thousand maha pngs, and then will the universe be again 
destroyed, and the vacuum filled up by one mighty ocean. Thus, dur- 
ing a night of Brahma, for one thousand maha pugs shall the three 
worlds be submerged in water, and a universal darkness reign. Then 
shall Brahma again desire to create, and for that purpose shall he 

* The second and third chapters of the legend entitled PadmodhhaxHi Pradurbhaxsoa. 

f It is to be observed tlint, in the Namilii/m Pralaija^ or occasional destruction of the 
universe, these four superior heavens remain unaflected, and lliat the other ten worlds are 
merely covered by the deluge; but all animated and inanimated things are consumed by the 
general conflagration. 

The Satyalok is the residence of Brahma, and it is, therefore, sometimes named 
Brahmalokn 
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become manifest as the primeval male, vrith a thousand heads, a thou- 
sand eyes, a thousand arms, and a thousand feet, and with a form 
resplendent as burnished gold.” * 

At the primary creation of this universe, and at its reorganisation 
after those periodical destructions, the process by which all things 
animate and inanimate were produced is described in precisely the 
same manner. In the latter case, however, the four superior worlds 
remain unaffected, and the ten lower worlds are merely overwhelmed 
by a deluge, but not disorganised : but by what means the vast abyss 
of waters disappears on the renovation of the universe 1 have no where 
found explained; though it is generally supposed that it is dried up by 
the siin, in the same manner as the waters were wheir the Naimiltika 
Pralatja commenced. In order, however, to give a satisfactory account 
of this latter stage of the cosmogony, I must be allowed to produce 
a rather long quotation. 

From Hie Bhogaxi'af. 

Mailrcya, addressing Vidio'a. — “ Krita, Treta, Dwapar, and Kali are 
the names of the four yiigs, which, with the twilights at the commence- 
ment and close of each, consist of 12,000 divine years, and are respec- 
tively composed of 4,000, .‘1,000, 2,000, and 1,000 divine years, and c.ach 
of their two twilights consist of the same number of hundreds ol’ divine 
years. In the same proportion, the bull of justice is during them gra- 
dually deprived of his feet, and that of injustice acquires them. One 
thousand of these four yugs added together is named a day of Brahma, 
and then his night takes place, in which he slumbers for the same 
space of time; and, at the conclusion of this night, will creation again 
take place, and the fourteen Manus will again successively, each for one 
Manwantara, rule over the three worlds during one day of the lord. 
Thus are the different races of immortals, divine sages, kings, men, and 
all other created things renewed in each day of Brahma; and in each 
does the omnipotent Vishnu, assuming different forms, protect the 

* The above qiiotiition is not translated literally, but merely the substance of the oii^iiial 
given. It will be found near the commencement of this Puran, and is sulliciently indicated 
by the first sentence. 
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universe ; but soon as each day expires, the Supreme Being surround- 
ing himself with darkness remains in tranquillity and in the gloom of 
night ; the three worlds unirradiated by sun or moon disappear ; and, 
while tlic universal conflagration rages, the immortals, divine sages, and 
others, oppressed by the heat, hasten from Maharlok to Janalok. At 
length, the seas being augmented and their waves agitated by strong 
winds, the three worlds are overwhelmed by a vast mass of waters ; 
and, in the midst of this ocean, Vishnu reclining on Ananta with closed 
eyes reposes in mysterious slumber, while the inhabitants of Janalok 
unite in his praise and adoration. A hundred years, composed of three 
hundred and sixty such days and nights, comprise the life of Brahma; 
the former half of which has expired, and the latter has now commenced. 
Of that former half, the first kalpa was named Brahma, because the 
knowledge of Brahm was then first revealed in the Vedas ; and the 
second was called Padma on account of the lotos which sprang from the 
navel of Vishnu, and gave origin to the creator of tlu; universe. Of 
the latter half, the first and present kalpa is named Varaha, because in 
it Hari assumed the form of a boar [varaha). 

“ Now attend to me while I explain to thee the manner in which 
Brahma, desirous of creation, proceeded to form this universal system. 
Fi rst, he produced Tama, Andha-Tamisram, Malui-Tamisram, JMoha, 
and Maha-JMoha,* But, displeased with so sinful a production, he medi- 
tated with a pure mind, and then created Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, 
and Sanatkumara, who devoted themselves to contemplation and holy 
abstraction. To them Brahma said, — ‘ Produce progeny, my sons !’ 
But they, anxious for beatitude, complied not, and attached themselves 
to the service of Vishnu. Observing his order contemned, Brahma 
waxed wroth ; but, as he hastened to repress his anger, there instantly 
sprang from the middle of his forehead a black-coloured youth, the 
offspring of his wrath. This first-born of the gods wept and said, — 
‘ O Dhata ! confer on me different names, and appoint different places 
for my abode.’ Having heard these words, the lotos-born replied, — 

• Hie commentators are not agreed with respect to the meaning of these words ; but 
they imply spiritual darkness, and all the evil passions which necessarily result from such a 
state of the mind. 
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‘ Weep not, for I will comply with thy request : and, since thou hast 
from apprehension wept like a child, created beings shall call thee 
Rudra*; and thou shalt dwell in the mental faculties, the five vital 
breaths, the ether, fire, water, the earth, the sun, the moon, in ascetic 
practices, and in sacrifice. By various other names, also, shalt thou be 
honoured; therefore be satisfied, and with these wives create a numerous 
offspring.’ The black- coloured lord, having been thus ordered, created 
beings similar to his own (?ssential nature. But when Brahma beheld 
innumerable troops ol'Biulras about to devour the universe, he became 
alarmed and said, — ‘ O best of gods! enough. Create no more such 
beings, capable of consuming the universe with myself by the flaming 
glances of their eyes ; but (l(?part to the forest, and there tlevole thyself 
to holy meditation ; for by such devout abstraction did the lord at first 
become creator.’ On hearing these words, Rudra obeyed, and sought 
a secluded ibrest. 

“ Brahma then by meditation gave origin to ten sons, for the purpose 
of filling the three worlds with created beings ; Marichi, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Blirigu, Vasishta, Daksha, and Narada. f 
Narada was protluced from his haunch, Daksha from his thumb, 
Vasishta from his breath, Bhrigu from his skin, Kratu from his hand. 
Pulaha from his navel, Pulastya from his ear, Angiras from his face, 
Atri from his eye, and Marichi from his mind. From his breast was 
generated Justice, and from his back Injustice, from which last originated 
Death. From his heart sprang Kama (love) ; from his brow, Anger ; 
from his lip, laist; from his mouth, Vac/ia (speech) ; and, from his 
shadow, Kardama. 

“ For his daughter Vacha(Saraswati), as we have heard, whose beauty 
captivated his mind, Brahma was inflamed with unlawful love ; but his 
daughter, observing her father’s impious passions caused Marichi and 
the other divine sages to recall him to recollection by these words : — 
‘ No one ever before contracted such a love, nor shall any one hereafter 

A xveeper ; from r7ul to weep, 

f Amongst the Prajapatis are also .sometimes included Kardama and Rnchi, who both 
sprang from Brahma ; Kardama I’rom his shadow, but I have nowhere met w illi the manner 
in which lluchi was produced. 
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do SO ; nor do tliou, O lord ! seek connection with the offspring of thy 
own body. The more illustrious a person may be, the more ought he to 
exercise self-control ; and that justice, therefore, which sprang from 
the lustre of thy own soul, ought to be observed by thee.’ Hearing 
these words, Brahma became ashamed, and relinquished his love for 
his daughter. 

“ Brahma then perceiving that the universe could not be by these 
means replenished with created beings, changed by divine power his 
form into a body of two distinct natures, and then dividing it the male 
half became Manu, the son of the self-existent, and the female half 
Shatarupa, who became his queen ; and from them the increase of 
mankind proceeded. For Manu begot on Shatarupa five children, two 
sons, Priavrata and Uttanapada, and three daughters, Akuti, Dewahuti, 
and Prasuti; Akuti they give in marriage to Buchi, Dewahuti to 
Kardama, and Prasuti to Daksha. Soon as created, Manu with his 
wife, bowing themselves before Brahma, thus with clasped hands 
addressed him: — ‘Thou, O lord ! art the sole father and supporter 
of all the beings whom thou hast created, how, therefore, should we not 
be the most obedient of creatures ? Praise be to thee, then ! deign to 
instruct us in the acts which we ought to perform here in order to 
ensure beatitude in a future life.’ Brahma replied: — ‘ lam pleased with 
you, since you have with sincere minds expressed the wish, order us; 
for those sons, who with humble and unenvious minds as far as in their 
power, revere his orders, alone duly honour their parent. Do thou, 
therefore, O king ! beget on her a virtuous offspring ; rule over the 
earth ; and by thy sacrifices propitiate Vishnu : and as thou, obedient 
to me, protectest mankind, so shall he, the preserver, be pleased with 
thee ; for of those who despise that lord, and propitiate not his favour, the 
exertions shall ever be fruitless.’ Manu then said, — ‘ O destroyer of 
sin ! obedient to thy orders I shall ever remain : but, O lord ! appoint 
a place of abode for me and mankind ; for the earth, the residence of 
immortal souls, is submerged beneath that mighty mass of water, and 
to uplift it must require a vast effort.’ 

“ Parameshti, then, beholding the earth sunk amidst the waters, long 
meditated on the means by which it might be replaced in its former 
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situation. ‘ Whose divine aid,’ he thought, ‘ shall I implore to 
upraise from the deep abyss that earth which 1 formerly created? 
That lord, from whose heart I sjvrjing, can alone effect this mighty 
work.’ As Rrahma thus resolved, suddenly from his nostrils sprang a 
young boar, no larger than the thumi) ; but, as he viewed it, in an 
instant it wonderfully increased to the size of a mighty elephant. 
TheRishis*, Prajapalis, Rumaras, and Manu, beholding the boar-like 
form in astonishment, thus in their minds conjectured: — ‘ What can 
be this delusive form of a boar, since, in reality, it must be of a divine 
nature? How wonderful that it should spring from Brahma’s nostrils 
no larger than the top of the thumb, and, in an instant, become e(jual 
to a mighty mountain ! Can it be that mighty lord, on whom we 
meditate with minds devout ?’ While thus they thought, that lord, 
who was the primeval victim, emitted a sound loud as thunder, aiul, 
as the eight regions re-echoed the sound, Brahma and his sons were 
delighted ; for they hence knew the lord, and, their anxiety being dissi- 
pated, the pure inhabitants of .lanalok, Tapalok, and Satyalok united in 
addressing to him their holy praise. Pleased with these praises, the 
wondrous boar displayed himself like a vast mountain, with tail erect, 
mane waving, his bristles sharp as lances, and hoofs striking the sky, 
and snurting, in imitation of a boar, to discover the earth. Then he 
of the terrible tusk, with terror-divested eyes regarding those who were 
adoring him, like a sportive elephant dived into the abyss of waters ; 
and the waters being divided, as if a tlmnderbolt, vast as a mountain, 
had fallen precipitately into them, resounded like tlie thunder ; and, 
raising in pain its wide billows, the abyss profound exclaimed, — ‘ Save 
me, O loi’d of sacrifice ! ’ Thus, subduing the waters with his sharp 
hoofs, he reached their utmost extremity, and saw lying there the earth, 
which ho had originally intended for the abode of souls. Having then 

* The seven Rishis were originally Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Piilalia, Kratu, 
and Vusi.shta, who are generally supposed to have sprung from the mind of Brahma. But, 
as in each manwantara dificrent saints are exalted to this dignity, the names of those wlio 
enjoyed it during the manwantara of the sixth Manu, Chakshiisa, viz. Atri, Vasislita, 
Kashyapa, Gautama, Bharadwaja, Vishwamitra, and Jamadagni, are in most common use at 
the present day ; and the same circumstance explains the variance respecting the names of 
these Rishis which occurs in Sanscrit works. 
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slain the demon Hiranyaksha, he uplifted it on his tusks from the 
dark abyss, aiid Brahma and his sons extolled his wondrous power.” 
— Book III. chap. 13. 

After the lower worlds had been thus restored to their former 
position, and the waters of the deluge had been dried up, iSlaiui and 
Shatarupa descended from the liigher heavens into this earth, and 
founded tlie first kingdom in nraltmavarfa, or the tract of country 
which extends between the Canges and .hnnna, the capital of which 
is su[)posed to have been the present Betoor, on the Canges, at a short 
distance to the north of Caiuipoor. The first i\Ianu hud two sons, 
Briavrata and Uttanapada, the former of whom succeeded to his father, 
and divided the world into seven dwipas, viz. Jambu, Plaksha, Kusha, 
Krouncha, Shaka, Bushkara, and Shalma; over which he appointed 
seven of his sons to reign, the others having embraced a religious life. '* 
These dwipas are described as vast islands, Plaksha being surrounded by 
a sea of sugar-cane juice ; Kusha by one of clarifi(;d butter; Krouncha 
by one of sour curds ; Shaka by a sea of milk ; Pushkara by one of 
sweet water ; Shalmala by one of spirituous liquors ; and Jambu dwipa 
alone by a sea oi' salt waters. Of the first six of these dwipas a gene- 
ral description is contained in the Purans ; but none of them arc ever 
the scene of any of the numerous legends which occur in those works. 
The Hindus, indeed, consider tliat all communication between Jambu 
and the other dwipas has ceased from the remotest times, and that it 
is of the events which happened in the former only that any memo- 
rials have been preserved, f But, though some references may occur 
to other parts of Jambu dwipa, the scene of Puranic descriptions and 
legends is restricted almost entirely to India in its greatest extent, .j; 

* For ail account of the desceiuliints of Priavvata and Uttanapada, and the genea- 
logies of the other royal races of India, I beg to refer to Ward’s View of the Hhulus, 
vol. iii. chap. 1. 

t From what sources Lieutenaiit-Colonel Wilford derived his fanciful system of Hindu 
geograjihy 1 know not ; but most assuredly he could not find, with the exception of proper 
names, the slightest grounds for it in the Purans. It is, indeed, difficult to determine whe- 
ther the Puranic description of the system of tlie universe, or the attemjit to reduce its 
extravagances to rationality is the most absurd. 

i It may be proper, however, to observe that Jambu dwipa is divided into nine distinct 
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The Hindus, therefore, suppose that the lour quarters of the world 
known to Europeans are comprised in .Fambu dwipa; and, conse- 
quently, -that ships have traversed the sea of salt wafers, by which it is 
surrounded, in every direction, without discovering the otlier dwipas, 
is no proof, in their opinion, that these do not actually exist, but 
merely that the ships have not been able to penetrate to them. 

From JMaiiu and Sbatarupa are all mankind descended ; but celes- 
tial beings were the children of Kashyapa, the son of JMariebi, who 
derived liis origin from the mind of 13rahma: for to Kashyapa were 
given in marriage thirteen daughters of Daksha; of whom Adili pro- 
duced the gods, I)i/i the JJailtjas, JJanu the Daiiavax ; and the other 
wives also produced separate classes of beings tlistinct from mortals. ’ 
But it would bo uninteresting to enter into any account of the progeny' 
of the liishis, the Prajapatis, and their children, as detailed at great 
length in the Purans ; it seems sufficient to observe that in them the 
origin, not only of all classes of beings, but even of qualities and pro- 
perties, ol‘ virtues and vices, and of all inanimate things, is ascribed to 
the usual j)rocess of generation ; and that for this ])urposc the children 
of the liisfiis and Prajapalh^ corporeal or allegorical, are described as 
intermarrying t.ogetber, and protlucing farther jirogcny ; because an 
acquaintance with these genealogies is not necessary for understanding 
the Hindu mythology, in which the only actors, besides these liLs/tis, 
PraJajxtlis, and a few of their holy descendants, arc the divine hypo- 
stases, the gods, the Manus, the DaUpas, Danavas, and llaLs/iasas, the 
last of whom were also descended from a wife ol’ Kashyapa. 

Such is the account which occurs, with scarcely any variation, in 
all the I’urans, of the cosmogony and the stated destructions and reno- 
vations of the universe. It is hence obviously impossible to reconcile 
to this account the legend of Satyavrata ; because he is uniformly repre- 
sented as being the seventh JVlanu ; and it is universally .admitted th.ata 

countries ; viz. Ilavrata, liluulrasliwii, Hiraniiiaya, Hari, Ketuiiiala, Kiinpurusha, Kuril, ami 
Bliarata ; aiul that India is comprised within the Iasi of these tlivisions. 

* I have nowlicre found a complete enumeration of the names of these wives of Kasl - 
yapa or of their children ; but it is to be remarked that amongst them is included Jra or 
Ila, the earth, which produced all kinds of trees, plants, creepers, and herbage. 

H H 2 
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deluge does not take place until after the expiration of the sovereignty 
of fourteen Manus, It is also remarkable that, though allusions 
occur in, 1 believe, all the I’urans to llie Matsya Avatar, no -detailed 
relation of this event is to be found in any of them *, except the 
Matsya, the Agni, and the llhagawat : and in this last work a material 
contradiction with respect to it has taken place ; for in it Satyavrata is 
correctly enumcu'ated as the seventh Mann ; and yet, at the end of the 
eighth skand, it is said : — “ Tliere was, at the termination of the last 
kal|)a, a Naiinittika Pralaya (or occasional deluge), and the worlds were 
overwhelmed by the ocean. Then, as Brahma, slumbering, reposed 
upon the waters, the Vedas flowed from Ids mouth, and were ])urloincd 
by the Asura llayagriva. No sooner, however, did tlie lord Hari per- 
ceive this act, than, assuming the form of a small lish, he appeared 
to a pious king, named Satyavrata, who was then ])erlbrming his 
devotions in the river Kritumalu, — he who was the son of Vivaswat, 
and is also named Shraddhadeva, and who obtained in this kalpa the 
dignity of Mann, through the favour of Hari.” f 

In the Matsya Puran this legend is thus related. — Sxda, aildrcKshifi; 
the Saf^ea : — “ Formerly, th(;re was a king named JMann, distinguished 
by every virtue; who, having resigned his kingdom to his son, withdrew 
to a certain spot, and there, indilferent to pain and pleasure, performed 


* ()ji the eoiitrciry. Vnivaswat, or Salyavj’alji, i.s stated in tfieiii to have been the aiictis- 
tor of {hcSfn ?/a rums//a, and no delngt* is inlejpo.sed between him and his immediate sucees.sor 
Ihshwaku. As, however, lie was the son of 8 urya and bis wile Sangnia, I have nowinn'e 
Ibund it exj)lained how he l)ecame a terrestrial .sovereign; but it seems clear that he must 
have reigned, at least, ov(‘r the whole f)f India, and not over the southern peninsula only, as 
intimated in the Bhagawat. 

f For a translation oi‘ the rest ol’ this passage o\' the Bhagawat, see ^Sir W. Joneses 
Works, vol.i. }>. 238., or Asiatic Researches, vol.i. p. 230. It innsl, however, he ohservetl 
that Sir W. Jones has, in order to accommodate this h^gtaid to tlic Mosaic account oi‘ the 
deluge, translated one material passage in a manner which is not authorised by the original. 
Mis version is thus : — Then shall thou take all medicinal lierbs, all the variety of seeds ; and 


acconifianied by .seven saints, encircled hjj pairs of all brute animalsyXhou shalt enter the sjiacious 
ark,'^&c. The words here printed ill Italics are iiiteiided as a translation of the Sanscrit 


which signify, replete njoith all virtumis qualifies ; an cpitfiet here 


obviously applied to Satyavrata, as this compound adjective can be in construction with no 
other word in the sentence than the preceding 5^. The Sanscrit word ^^5 also, does not 


signify nn ark^ but a boat or a ship. 
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the severest devotional penance for a hundred thousand years. At 
length Brahma appeared to him and said, — ‘ Choose Avhatevcr boon 
thy mind desires. ’ The king, bowing to Brahma, thus replied, — 
‘ from thee one most excellent boon I crave; and wish that, when 
the prulaya takes place, I may be preserved from that destruction in 
which all things movable and immovable shall l)c involved.’ — ‘ So 
be it,’ Brahma replied, and then disappeared ; and the angels rained 
on the king Irom heaven a shower of flowers. 

“ Sometime after, as near his hermitage he was offering water to 
the Manes, a small fish came into his hands along with the water; and 
the compassionate king, In order to preserve it, placed it in a small 
vessel. But in one night it increased sixteen inches in size, and 
exclaimed, — ‘ Save me! save mol’ The king then successively threw 
it in ajar, a well, a lake, and a river; but, in each night, the fish grew 
larger, and entreated a more roomy place of abodr;. At length the 
king threw it into the sea, when it immediately occupied with its bulk 
the whole ocean. Mann then alarmed exclaimed, — ‘ WTat god art 
thou? or canst thou be any other than Vasudeva, whose form has thus 
expanded to such immensity? I know thee now; but why hast thou 
thus pained me, by assuming the form of a fish, O Keshava? Braise 
be to thee, O Vishnu, lord of the universe ! ’ The lord replied, — 

‘ I'Acellent ! excellent ! Thou hast discovered the truth, 0 sinless 
one ! Know that in a short time this earth shall be submerged in 
water, and that this shi[) has been prepared by all the gods for thy pre- 
servation. When, therefore, the deluge takes place, enter this ship, 
and take with thee all kinds of seeds, and of animals that are produced 
from heat, from eggs, or from the womb ; and fasten it to this horn ot 
mine. Thus shaft thou be preserved, and, after the deluge has ceased, 
shalt thou become, on the renovation of the world, the })rogenitor of 
all beings ; and thus shall a holy devotee, steadfast in ascetic practices, 
and completely conversant in divine knowledge, become at the begin- 
ning of the Krita Vug the lord of a manwantara.’ Having thus 
spoken, the lord disappeared, and Manu continued his devotions to 
Vasudeva until the deluge took place, as foretold by Vishnu ; and then 
Janardana appeared in the form of a horned fish ; and while the ship 
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into which Manu had entered was attached to its horn, Vishnu, under 
the form of this fish, in answer to the questions of Manu, revealed unto 
him the Matsya Puran.” But in the relation of the genealogy of the 
Surya Vamslia, which occurs in this Puran no notice is taken of the 
deluge ; and it is, on the contrary, distinctly stated, that Kashyapa was 
the son of Marichi, Vivaswat the son of Kashyapa, Vaivaswat Manu, or 
Satyavrata, the son of Vivaswat, and that the latter had ten sons, with- 
out any interruption taking place in this filiation. 

It would hence seem probable that, according to the j)rimitive 
mythology of the Hindus, the object of the Matsya Avatar was merely 
the recovery of the Vedas from the Asura Hayagrivaf, and that the 
legend respecting the preservation of Satyavrata must have been sub- 
sequently invented : for the calculation of time is uniformly the same 
in all Sanscrit works, and even in the Matsya, Agni, and Bhagawat 
Purans ; and, coiise(juently, as Satyavrata is unquestionably the seventh 
Manu, he could not have been preserved from a deluge ; and it is 
equally clear that since each kalpa contains fourteen mantcantanis, the 
seventh Manu could not have existed at the end of a kalpa, as expressly 
stated in the Bhagawat, and sufficiently intimated in the Matsya. The 
legend, however, is curious, in consequence of its resemblance to the 
Mosaic, Chaldean, and Grecian accounts of a virtuous individual 
having been jireserved from a deluge, in which all the rest of mankind 
perished. But, before an inference is drawn from these remarks that 
this legend must have been derived from a foreign source, it would 
be necessary to point out the manner in which the Hindus could have 
received it from any other people. Could, indeed, implicit credit be 
given to the fragments of Berosus which have been preserved, and 
were my hypothesis that the Brahmans were originally Babylonians 
admitted, the reception ol' this legend, at whatever time irjvented, by 
the Hindus, would be at once explained. But if this hypothesis be 
rejected, it will obviously become impossible to evince that the Hindus 
have borrowed any part of their mythology : because it seems highly 

* li) the chiipter entitled IhuJha mngamamu 

f It is so related, without any mention of Satyavrata, in the Uttara Khand of the 
Padma Puran. 
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probable that the Brahmans were established in India at least 1200 years 
before ("hrist, and that their religious system was then completely 
formed ; and it is undeniable that there are no indications in history 
which show that, subsequently to that date, any such communication 
took place between Babylonia, Syria, Greece, and India, as could have 
effected the introduction into the latter country of any innovations in 
its mythological legends and established religion. 
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CHAP. IX. 

VISHNU. BUDDHA. 

Of the tlirce divine hypostases, the character of V'^ishnii alone remains 
at the present day, in all essential circumstances, precisely the same as 
it seems to have been represented on the first institution of the Hindu 
religion. The only alteration which has occurred in it is the ascription 
to him, by the Vaishnavas, of the attributes and (jualities of the Supreme 
Being, while the Sliaivas consider him to be, in a certain degree, infe- 
rior to Shiva. Ihit in every other respect the utmost uniformity pi’e- 
vails in the Purans ; nor have I observed in them the slightest 
variation in the accounts given of his peculiar characteristics, and of 
the })articular events in which his divine power has been manifested : 
for Vishnu is iiivariably described as an impersonification of the 
ipiality of purity, and as, tlierefore, exempt from those imperfections 
^o which Brahma and Shiva are necessarily subject, in consequence of 
their having been formed from the qualities of impurity and darkness. * 
This difference in the characters of the three divine hypostases is well 
illustrated in the following legend, which occurs in the Bhagawat ; — 
Shuka, addressing Parikshit, — “ O king ! once, when the holy 
sages were performing a course of sacrifice, on the banks of the Saras- 
wati, a dispute arose amongst them respecting which of the three gods 
was the greatest ; and, in consequence, they sent Bhrigu, the son of 


* In tlie Varaha Puran, at tlie conimcnceiiient of the Rudra-gita, Shiva is introduced 
thus speaking to the gods and Agaslya Muni: — “ That deity to whom you offer sacrifice, 
and by wlioin this universe was produced, is Narayaiia the supreme god and universal form. 
7'hat almighty lord created th. ee kinds of spirits ; and hence, fi-om the qualities of purity 
and impurity combined, was produced from the lotos of his navel the lotos-seated Brahma ; 
from the imion cl the qualities of impurity and darkness was I created ; and from the quality 
of purity was formed Hari, who thus became tlie most excellent of the gods.” But Shiva 
concludes tliis speech with these emphatic words : — “ But whoever makes a distinction 
between us three commits a sin, on account of which his future state shall be miserable.” 
f In the second part of the tenth skand, chap. 89. 
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Brahma, to ascertain this point. He accordingly proceeded to tlie 
heaven of Brahma, and, desirous of discovering the truth, entered his 
assembly without paying him the usual honours. Incensed at tiiis dis- 
respect, Brahma glowed with auger ; but recollecting that it was caused 
by his own son, he assuaged with the water of patience the fire of wrath 
which had arisen in his mind. Bhrigu then proceeded to Kailasa; and 
when IMaheshwara gladly hastened to embrace him as a brother he did 
not accept the offered embrace, but turned away. Enraged at such 
improper conduct, the god, seizing his trident, prepared to kill the 
<livine sage ; but Parvati fell at his feet, and by her words appeased 
the anger of her lord. Bhrigu next went to Vaikunta, and struck with 
his foot the breast of Vishnu, as he lay slumbering on the lap of 
Eakshmi. 'Fhe lord, immediately arising, descended from his couch, 
and, respectfully bowing to Bhrigu, thus addressed him : — ‘ Welcome 
to thee, () Brahman ! be seated for a little, and deign to excuse the 
fault which I have committed throimh imiorance *, and the hurt which 
your very lender feet must have received.’ Having thus spoken, he 
rubbed the feet of Bhrigu with his own hands, and then added, — 
‘ To-day am 1 a highly honoured vessel ; since thou, O lord ! hast 
imprinted upon my breast the dust of thy feet, which dis])eis all sin.’ 
When Vishnu ceased speaking, Bhrigu was so affected by these bene- 
volent words tluit he was unable to reply, and he therefore depart('d 
in silence, while tears of devout emotion rushed from his eyes. 
Having then retun)ed to the banks of the Saraswati, he related to the 
holy sages all that had occurred, and their doubts were immediately 
dispelled ; for they then firmly believed that Vishnu was the greatest 
ot‘ the three gods, because he was exempt from impatience and 
passion.” f 

* In not having buen prepared to receive Bhrigu in a j)roper inanntM’. 

f The same legend occurs at the conclusion of the Uttara Khand ol the Padma Puran; 
but the circuinstance.s that took place in Kailasa and Brahmalok are related differently. In 
its commencenient, also, it is said, the holy sages, in considering tlie true nature ol tlie gods, 
differed iu opinion respecting the one whicli was the greatest and most deserving of worship. 
Some contended that it was lludra, others that it was Ifrahma, others that it was Vishnu, 
and others that it was Surya. Hut Swayainbhuva Manii remarked, tliat the god in whom 
purity alone resided was more worthy of adoration than one in whom that quality was 
mingled with the (pialities of either impurity or darkness. 
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But his avatars form the distinguishing characteristic of Vishnu, 
and that these are alluded to in both the Vedas and the Upanishads 
is, I believe, undeniable : for, though Shiva has also appeared under 
several characters for the destruction of Asuras, he never was born from 
a mortal womb ; and the avatars ascribed to Brahma by Polior are mere 
fictions, as they are not to be found in the Purans, or in any other 
Sanscrit work. Respecting, however, the incarnations of Vishnu, some 
variances occur in the Purans ; but in the Bhagawut and Garura the 
number of‘ them is stated to have been twenty-two. On this subject I 
may quote the following passage from the Garura; — 

Suta, addressing the Sages. — “ There is but one god, Narayana, 
the lord of lords, the Supreme Spirit, who, though subject to neither 
birth nor death, has on different occasions assumed different forms for 
the protection of the universe. For the unborn first ajjpeared under 
the forms of the four Kumaras, and devoted himself to a life, hard to 
be endured, of ascetic celibacy. In his second avatar he, under the 
figure of a boar, upraised the earth from the deep abyss of waters. In 
his third he became the divine sage Mahidasa *, and excelled in acts of 
devotion. In his fourth he took the forms of the eremites Nara and 
Narayana, celebrated for their uninterrupted devotion. In his fifth he 
delivered, as Kapila, the Sankhya philosophy, by means of which truth 
is so undoubtedl}^ ascertained. In the sixth he became, in reward of 
the conjugal virtues of Anasuya, under the name of Dattatreya, the son 
of Atri, and instructed Alarka, Prahrad, and others, in divine know- 
ledge. In the seventh he became the son of Iluchi, under the name of 
Yadgna, and protected the universe during the manwantara of Sway- 

• Neither in the Bhagawat nor Garura is tlie name of tliis avatar .specified ; and tin- 
comnientalors on the Bhagawat are not agreed with respect to the ])ersonage intended, some 
considering him to be Narada, and others Mahidasa; with respect to whom, I find in 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 78 ., the following extract from Mr. Colebrooke’s Kssay on tlie 
Vedas, which, however, is not contained in my cojiy of the eighth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches : — ‘‘A portion of the Veda is ascribed to Mahidasa^ an incarnation of Narayanm 
proceeding from Visala son of Abja. A commentator on the Veda says that, on the sudden 
appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly of gods and priests 
fainted; but at the intercession of Brahma they were revived, and, after making their 
obeisance, they were instructed in holy science. This avatara was called Mahidasa, because 
these venerable personages (Mahin) declared themselves his slaves (dasa).” 
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ambhu. In the eighth he was born the son of Nabhi, and performed, 
in a remarkable^ manner, all tlie observances prescribed to the four 
classes (ashrama). In the ninth he appeared, at the entreaties of 
the holy sages, as Prithu, and milked from the earth * all kinds of 
fruit, grain, and herbage required for the support of men and ani- 
mals. In the tenth he assumed the form of a fish, and preserved 
Vaivaswat Mann from the deluge which took place at the end of the 
mauwantara of Chakshuslia. In the eleventh he supported the world, 

as a tortoise, on his hack, while the sea of milk was churned hv the 

«/ 

Suras and Asuras. In (he twelfth ho then issued from that sea as 
Dhanwantari, hearing a goblet filled with the beverage of immortality. 
In the thirteenth he assumed the female form of JMohini, in order to 
deceive the Asuras, and deprive them of that V)everage. In the four- 
teenth, under the hgure of a man-lion, he tore in pieces with his nails 
the mighty Asura IPiranyakashipu. In the fifteenth he came, as a 
dwarf, to the sacrifice of Pali j and, having obtained from him .as much 
ground as he could traverse in three steps, these .steps extended over 
the three worlds. In the sixteenth he w’as horn as Parashu Kama ; 
and, beholding the injustice and oppression of kings, he .slew in anger 
twenty-one generations of the royal race, and rendered the earth 
devoid of Kshattryas. In the seventeenth he became the son of Para- 
shara and Satyavati ; and, observing the little understanding of men, he, 
as Vyasa, divided tiie Vedas into separate portions. In the eighteenth 
he WHS horn as Rama Chandra, the son of Dasharata, for the destruc- 
tion of the enemy of the gods. In the nineteenth and twentieth he 
became incarnate in the race of Vrishni. as Bala Rama and Krishna, 
for the purpose of relieving the earth from the weight of impious 
men. In the twilight, also, preceding the Kali Yug shall Vishnu be 
born in Kikata, as Buddha, the son ol’ Ajita, for the purpose of delud- 
ing the enemies ol‘ the gods ; and in the twilight at its termination 
shall he appear as Kalki, for the destruction of mankind. Such are a 
few of the incarn.ations of Vishnu, hut his avatars are innumer.able.” f 

* Until (hen the earth had refused to produce any thing : but Prithu caused her to be 
vexed by ploughs in every direction ; when she assumed the form of a cow, and entreatctl his 
compassion, promising to be productive in future. 

f Garura Puran, cluip. 1. 
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Vishnu is also considered to be the protector; and it is to him, 
therefore, that in all cases oi' difficulty and distress the gods arc repi’C- 
sented as applying for protection ; and even Brahma and Shiva are 
described as recommending the god.s, under such circumstances, to 
have recourse to Vishnu, since he alone could accomplish their wishes. 
But, as 1 have bef(>re observed, these interj)Ositions of his divine power 
are not only thus solicited, but they also are the unavoidable conse- 
quences resulting from the curse of Bhrigu. As this legend is 
curious, I (juote it from the Matsya I’uran ; — 

“ The Asuras having been repeatedly defeated by the Suras, and 
deprived of all share in sacrifices, were meditating to withdraw from 
the unavailing contest, when Shukra, their spiritual preceptor, deter- 
mined to propitiate Shiva by a severe /opu.s*, and to procure from him 
a charm by means of which the Asuras might obtain victory over the 
Suras. Shukra having departed for this purpose, the Asuras began 
thus deliberating amongst themselves: — ‘As onr prec('|)tor has laid 
aside his arms, and assumed the barken dress and the black skin f of an 
ascetic, how shall we be able to conquer the Suras in battle? Let us, 
therefore, with our arms seek refuge svith tlie mother of Kavy a ."j;, 
and endure this distress until our preceptor, Shukra, having fiiiislied 
his tupas, shall return to us ; and then let us, bracing on our armour, 
engage in combat with the Suras.’ Having tluis resolved, they, 
alarmed, hastened to the mother of K:ivya, who, taking them under her 
protection, thus spoke : — ‘ Fear not, fear not; but remain near me, 
and no danger shall approach you.’ The Suras, beholding the Asuras 
thus received under the safeguard of the mother of Kavya, were j)ro- 
ceeding to attack them, when the goddess, perceiving the Asuras encom- 
passed by the Suras, in anger thus addressed India, — ‘ If thou desist 
not, I will deprive thee of the sovereignty of heaven.’ And Indra, 

* A tapas is the propitiating of one of the prhicipal deities by a course of severe penance ; 
such us in tlie hot season standing amid five (ires, i, e, fires on llie four sides, and the sun 
above; and in the cold season standing up to the neck in water, living on dry leaves or on 
air, tkc. &c. The lapas is also j)erformed for other purposes, and the advantage derived 
from it is always superhuman j)owor. 

f llie skin, or rathci* hide, used for a seat. 

J A name of Sliukra, tlie son of Bhrigu. 
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alarmed at her angry words, and dreading her magic power, was yield- 
ing to her desire, when Vishnu appeared among the immortal bands, 
and said to him, — ‘Yield not, fori will assist thee.’ On observing 
Indra protected by Vishnu, the goddess thus angrily spoke: — ‘ Now 
let the contending foes behold how the power of my devotion shall 
subdue both Indra and Vishnu.’ Thus finding themselves likely to 
be overcome, they asked each other, — ‘ How shall we liberate our- 
selves from this difficulty ?’ And Indra said, — ‘ Hasten, O Vishnu ! to 
conquer before she has finislu'd her invocations, or we shall be deleated.’ 
Then Vishnu, considering the detriment that must be incurred by the 
jg;^ls shouhl the mother of Kavya bring her incantations to a success- 
ful conclusion, deemed that the slavitm' of a woman under such cir- 
cumstances was allowable, ami immediately seizing his disc smote oil' 
her head with it. Hut, on beholding so horrid a deed as the murder of 
a woman and the death of his wife, Bhrigu was violently incensed, and 
thus cursed Vishnu: — ‘Since thou hast knowingly committed so 
impious an act as the murder of a woinan, thou shalt be seven times’ ^ 
born amongst men and then added, as a mitigation of the curse, 

‘ but each birth shall be for the advantage' of the world, and for the 
restoration of justice.’ Having thus spoken, Bhrigu took up the head 
of his wife, and, bringing it to the body, thus said, — ‘ This goddess, 
O V^ishnu ! whom thou slowest, will I now restore to life.’ Having 
thus spoken, he adjusted the head to the body, and said, — ‘ Become 
again alive;’ and instantly the mother ol‘ Kavya, restored to life, arose 
as if from a deep slumber.”! 

But the distinct character of Visimu, as one of the divine hypo- 
stases, has been so long confounded with the ascription to him of the 
qualities and attributes of the Supreme Being, that it is now impossible 
to find any specific account of the precise nature of that character. 

• In the Lainga Pnran, however, it i.s said tliat ^'isll^u siiflored the iiiisory oi ten 
incarnations in consequence of the curse ol' Bhrigu ; and this is the generally received 
opinion. 

f Matsya Piiran, the chapter entitled Somawams/tu yadur-J urnanum-prasangena dm- 
havatara I’lirnanam. 

This legend is also related in almost the same words in the Shrishti Kliaiid ol the 
Padina Pnran. 
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For, in the Paclma Furan, even Shiva, in conversing with Parvati, is 
represented as thus introducing the description of Vishnu’s avatars, 
and of the benefits resulting from his worship : — “ 1 will acquaint 
thee, O mountain -horn ! with the real essence and form of Vishnu. 
Know, then, that he is in truth Narayana, the Supreme Spirit, and 
Parabralnn, without beginning or end, omniscient and omnipresent ; 
eternal, unchangeable, and supremely happy. He is Shiva, Hiranya- 
garbha, and Surya : he is more excellent than all the gods, and even 
than me myself. But it is impossible for either me, or Brahma, or the 
gods, to declare the greatness of Vasudeva, the originator and lord of 
this universe. ” * 

In the Varaha Puran, however, occurs this passage. — The hermit 
Mahatapa thus addressed theliing Prajaimla : — “ O king ! the supremo 
god Narayana, having conceived the thought of creating this universe, 
considered also that it was necessary that it should he protected after 
it was created; ‘ hut, as it is impossible for an incorporeal being to exert 
action, let me produce I’rovii my own essence a corporeal being, by 
means of whom I may protect the world.’ Having thus reflected, the 
preexisting Naraxana created from his own substance an ungene- 
rated and divine i'orm ; on whom, as he was entering the system of this 
universe, he Ix'stowed these blessings : — ‘ Be thou the framer of all 
things, O Vishnu ! be thou always the protector of the three worlds, 
and the adored of all men ; be thou omniscient and almighty; and do 
thou at all times accomplish the wishes of Brahma and the gods.’ 
The Supreme Being having thus spoken I'esumed his essential nature. 
Vishnu, then, as he meditated on the purposes for which he had been 
produced, sank into a mysterious slumber; and, as in his sleep he 
imagined the production of various beings under different forms, a lotos 
sprang from his navel. In the centre of this lotos appeared Brahma ; 
and Vishnu, beholding the production of his body, was delighted. -j- 

• See Pathiia Purau, the eliapter entitled Sudershana-Mahatmiam ; but I liave qiiotc<l 
only a lew verses, and these not in their regular order. Similar descriptions also of Vishnu, 
by Shiva, occur in other Purans. 

f The ))ower of creating conferred by Vishnu on Brahma, which is mentioned in other 
Purans, is here omitted, though clearly implied from Brahma being subsequently described 
as the creator. 
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This Vishnu, also, in every yug, assumes different forms for the pro- 
tection of the Suras and the destruction of the Asuras ; but never must 
it be said, with want of understanding, that, on tliis account, he is a mere 
man : for wlioevcr with faitli meditates on the divine nature of Vishnu, 
his sins sliall bo destroyed, and he shall ol)tain beatitude.” 'i'lie pro- 
duction, likewise, of Rudra from Brahma is afterwards related in nearly 
the same matmer as in other Purans. This account of the orimn 

o 

of the three divine hypostases is the one generally received, and 
it is found in both the Sl/aiva and Vahhnava Purans, The Vaish- 
navas, however, contend tluit Narayana and Vishnu are one and the 
same god ; and the Smartas and S/iaivas maintain that Rudra was 
merely a form of Shiva, and not that god himself. Rut this cannot be 
admitted, because not only all the names of Shiva arc ap})lied to 
Rudra, but it is distinctly stated in several Purans that Brahma 
bestowed as a boon on Rudra the eight forms by which Shiva is j)ecu- 
liarly characterised; viz. the five elements — ether, lire, air, water, 
and earth, —-the sun, the moon, and a sacrificer. 

It also deserves remark, that, though Narayana is a name in 
general restricted to Vishnu, still it is sometimes applied to lioth 
Brahma and Shiva. This circumstance, and also not drawing a 
distinction between their characters, when each is represented as the 
Supreme Being, or as a divine hypostasis only, have occasioned much 
inconsistency and confusion in the accounts hitherto published of these 
three gods. Sir William Jones, for instance, in the argument to his 
hymn lo Narayana, says that the third and fourth stanzas are taken 
from the Institutes of JMenu ; and yet in them he identifies Narayana 
with Vishnu : but in that work Brahma is umiuestionably represented 
as Narayana. Still more singularly docs ISIr. Colebrooke, in his Essay 
on the V^edas, describe Brahma as sacrificing himself; for he states 
that the primeval sacrifice of Narayana was an allegorical immolation 
of Brahma’*^: but the primeval victim is, I believe, invariably con- 
sidered to have been Vishnu, under the character of Viraj. f Yet 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. viii, p. 393. 

f See ante, p. 221. Of all the names of Vishnu, also, none is ot more Iroquent occur- 
rence than Yadgna^jmi'mha^ or the Jlctim^man^ in allusion to his being tlie first victim uiuJer 
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it seems evident that the difference of opinion with respect to which 
of the triad the name of Narayana was originally applied to, pro- 
ceeds from its being generally admitted that it was under this form 
that the Supreme lieing first manifested himself; and, therefore, when 
his attributes are ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva, each of them 
necessarily becomes Narayana. * On the primitive institution, how- 
ever, of the Hindu religion, this name appears to have properly 
belonged to Brahma ; but, as his preeminence decreased, it was pro- 
bably transferred to Vishnu, to whom, at the })rcsent flay, it is exclu- 
sively {i[)plied, both by Vaii;hnavas, S/tahcfn, and S/fiarfas. '|' 

Of Vishnu’s ten principal avatars so much has been already 
written, and with sufficient correctness, that 1 shall confine myself to a 
few remarks with respect to his ninth incarnation. | 

BUDDHA. 

It seems to be generally admitted, that the only satisfactory mode 
of conducting any investigation consists in carefully collecting facts, and 
then deducing conclusions from these facts. But in researches into 
Hindu mythology a very different method has been pursued ; for it has 


the iorm of \ iraj, or tlio jn iint'Vjil malt*. is, likuwisu, a luimt* of\'ishnii; 

wliiflj (ipitliet iriii.st e\ idciitly, in tliis inslancc, Ik* translated, Jic xdio tm.s made a viclim ; 
though tlie term /r//, in composition, may have eilln r a present, })asl, or liiture signification. 

* But a diiHcailty here (ururs: for iIk; form under which the one god first mani- 
fe.sted liimselfwas nnque.stionably the being who issued from the mundane egg; and Unit 
this being was Brahma is expressly stateti in several Pnrans, and also in llie Institutes of 
Menu. Blit in these works he is likewise rej)r(*.senU‘d us having immediately fifU rwards, for 
no conceivable jiurpose, assumed the form of Narayana. This confusion s(*oms to Iiavc 
arisen from not having drawn a distinction between t lie primary creation, and the ]>erio(l 
which elapses between tlie stated destructions and renovations of the universe, during vvbicfi 
the god who reposes on the ahy.ss of waters is invariably denominated Narayana: Imt this 
Narayana is also iinivm'sally rejiresented a.s being the reorganiser of the new' universe by 
means oi‘ Brahma, who springs from a lotos produced from liis navel. In fact, it is imjios- 
sible to reduce tlie Hindu accounts oj‘ the first process of the cosmogony to one clear and 
consi.stent description. 

f See also the Upanisliad contained in Ajipendix Ck 

f But in Ajipendix C J have inserted a pretty full account of them taken from the 
Agni Puran, 
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been found more convenient to construct systems on a few imperfect 
and isolated particulars, the bearings even of which to each other have 
never yet been sufficiently explained, than to ascertain the real opinions 
on the subject, which are sanctioned by the sacred books of the Hindus. 
In no instance, however, has this propensity to prefer imagination to 
the labour of research been more singularly exemplified, than in the 
speculations which have been published respecting Buddha and his 
religion ; bccansc, from the simple coincidence of names, it has been 
at once concluded that the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and the 
alleged founder of Buddhism, were one and the same person. 

A late writer has even observed, that “ the doctrines he (Bnddha) 
taught were, according to the Purans of the Brahmans, only a series of 
mischievous delusion. But, though such is their present doctrine, and 
though the mythological history of the Brahmans is adapted to this 
theory, its origin is probably modern. It does not correspond with 
the doctrines in their ancient books, nor with the inscriptions vvhich 
time has thrown up to expose their inconsistency.” * With respect to 
the last part of this remark, it is merely necessary to peruse the 
inscription found at Buddha Gaya, and translated by Mr. Wilkins •]', to 
perceive immediately that the epithets therein contained are applied to 
Vishnu, and not to Buddha, precisely in the same manner as in the 
invocations to his other forms which fretjuently’^ occur in Sanscrit works. 
Blit, were this not the case, it cannot be admitted that an inscription 
dated A. D. 106.3 is proof sufficient to determine that Buddha was one 
of the gods who were originally, and in remote antiquity, worshipped 
by the Hindus. 

Th(* account, also, given of the ninth incarnation of Vishnu is sub- 
stantially the same in the Purans and other Hindu works, and in the 
traditionary legends respecting it, which have been preserved to the 
jiresent day. What, thei'efore, ought to excite surprise is, not that so 
little notice is taken of this appearance of Vishnu in these books, but 
fhat the Brahmans have admitted it into their mythology as one of his 

* Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vohiii. j). 529. 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 284?. 
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incarnations*'; because, in the Bliagawat, the work at present held in 
most esteem I)}' the ^n-eat majority of Hindus, it is expressly declared 
that the appearance of Buddha was for the purpose of deluding the 
enemies of the gods, and of effecting their destruction hy leading them 
into the rejection of the Hindu religion, and into the profession of 
heretical oj)inions. On this point four passages only occur in the 
Bhagawat, which are as follows: — '■* Then, at the commencement of 
the Kali Yug, will Vishnu become incarnate in Kikata, under the 
name of Buddha, the son of , Tina, for the purjmse of deluding the ene- 
mies of the gods.” f — “ The Undiscernihlc Being, having assumed a 
mortal form, nreached heretical doctrines in the three cities founded hy 
Maya (and iil^ashi), for the purpose of destroying, hy deluding them, 
the enemies of the gods, steadfast in the religion prescribed hy the 
Vedas.” j; — “ PVaisc be to the pure Buddha, the deluder of the 
Daityas and Danawas.” — “ By his words, as Buddha, Vishnu deludes 
the heretics.” § It is precisely in the same manner that this avatar is 
alluded to in most of the Purans, as it is in the Skanda alone that any 
detailed account of it occurs. || 

* It niiisl be recollected, liowevcr, tluit the piety of the iuhabitiuils of th(‘ i/nce cifics 
and of Ka.shi is .supjiosed to have been insincere, and this api)earance of devotion to have 
been merely assinm‘(l in order to efh‘ct an unjust jmrpose. 

f Hha^awat, book i. chap. 3. stanza 2 1. 

J Jbid., book ii. cliap. 7. stanza 37, 'I'lie words are, fwr 

f^f^rTT^TT 

Rut it beciinie necessary to 

insert a }floss in tin; translation, in order to convey the meaning. For part of the slanzti 
refers to Vishnu’s apjiearanre iu a former age in tlie city of the Tripura A'.uras, aiufi)art 
to his iiicanuitiou as Buddha. 

§ SkandlO. parti, chap. 3<). the first hemistich of the 22(1 stanza. Skand 11. chap. 4. 
stanza 22. the words arc, 

II The following nccoiint, however, contained in the sixteentli chapter of the Agni 
Ihiran, is not only somewhat more detailed, but aUo, in some degree, dificrent from other 
accounts of this incarnation : — addressing Vasishta. — Listen, while I now relate the 

avatar of Buddha. l‘\)rmerly the Suras, having been cotKjuered in battle by the Asuras, 
sought the protection of Vishnu; and he, who al\^a 3 ^s defends those that make him tlieir 
refuge, assumed tlie delusive form of Buddha, and was bom the son of Jina. Under this 
form he deceived the Asuras, and induced tliein to renounce the religion of tlie Vedas, 
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This legend is, however, related in a more detailed manner in the 
Kashi Khand oF the Skanda Piiran, and in the Ganesha Upa-Puran*, 
in which the appearance of Buddha is described merely as a manifest- 
ation, and not as an incarnation, ol‘ Vishnu ; for this account states, that 
Divodasa, a king of the solar race, finding Kashi unoccupied, took pos- 
session of it, and there established the religion of the Vedas on so firm 
a basis, and rendered his people so virtuous, pious, and happy, that the 
gods became alarmed lest they should lose their supremacy. As 
usual, therefore, they had recourse to both Vishnu and Shiva to liberate 
them from their anxieties ; but both at first declared that it would be 
unrighteous to deprive so virtuous a prince of his kingdom. At length 
Shiva, grieved at having been so long banished from his favourite place 
of residence ■[, consented to accomplish the wishes of the deities. 
This, however, it was impossible to effect, as long as Divodasa and his 
subjcicts remained steadfast in their religion ; and it consequently 
became necessary to lead them into error. For this purpose, Devi, 
the twelve suns, and (janesha, were employed unsuccessfully, until, at 
last, N'ishnu appeared as Buddha, and effected their apostasy. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more consistent than the Brahminical 
accounts of the two appearances of Vishnu for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating heretical doctrines : for in both instances, at Tripura and at 
Kashi, the king and his people had become the enemies of the gods, in 
conse(juence of their extreme piety and virtue, which threatened 
depi’ive Indra and the immortals of heaven. No means, consequently, 
remained for preventing this dispossession, but by rendering the king 
and his people the voluntary instruments of their own downfall. This 
consideration alone will, a jfriori, explain the doctrines which it was 


and tlius enabled the Suras to coiujiier their enemies. Since that time, heresy, the rejection 
of the Vedas, and Diukihism, be^an to prevail ; and during the Kali Yiig shall prklefiil iiieii 
be eager to einbnice this daniiuible hen‘.sy.” 

* The passage re.specting Vishnu’s ai)pearance as Buddha, will be found in the fifty- 
eighth chapter of the Kashi Khand, and in tlie thirty-ninth chapter of the Krira Khand of 
the Ganesha Upa-Puranam. 

f Divodasa had obtained as a boon from Brahma, that none of the deities should remain 
in his kingdom, or exercise any power in it. 

K K 2 
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requisite for Buddha to propagate, in order to render Divodasa and his 
subjects apostates from the religion of the Vedas. Accordingly, as 
related in the Kashi Khand of the Skanda Puran, and in Ganesha 
Upa-Puran, his doctrines were, as correctly stated by Mr. Erskine, “ that 
no credit is due to the Vedas or Shastras; that it is useless to worship 
the images of gods ; that sacrifices (and the killing) of animals are cruel 
and sinful ; that there is no transmigration ; but that, at death, the 
five elements in the body dissolve, never to reunite ; that pleasure is 
the object of life, and all acts of abstinence, worship, and charity, 
unprofitable; that the body is man’s real god, and should alone be 
attended to ; that agreeable food, fine clothes, and handsome women 
form the grand felicity of man.” * To which may be added, that this 
world is without beginning, and owes its existence to neither creator 
nor cause ; and that neither Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, nor any other 
god, ever existed. 

It must be hence obvious, that whether the Brahminical Buddha be 
an incarnation according to the Vaishnavas, or a inanilestation of \’^ishnu 
according to the Shaivas, his a[)pcarance was merely for a local and tem- 
porary purpose ; and it is equally obvious that the heretical doctrines, to 
which he was obliged to have recourse, in order to render Divodasa the 
voluntary cause of his own downfall, were not topics on which any 
Brahminical writer would think himself at liberty to enlarge. But to 
such very adequate reasons may be justly ascribed the very slight notice 
which is taken of this incarnation in Sanscrit works ; and, consequently, 
this circumstance aflbrds no grounds i'or sup})osing that the Brahmans 
ever entertained a different opinion on the subject. On the contrary, 
there exists not a single authentic memorial which will support these 
remarks of Mr. Erskine; — “ In them (the doctrines of ancient Hindu 
books and inscriptions) the Hindu Buddha of older times is a being of 
very different estimation from the Buddha they now acknowledge. He 
is not a false teacher and impostor ; he is great, kind, and merciful ; the 
chief of the gods, adorned with every attribute of wisdom and bene- 
volence, and worthy to receive all praise and worship.” f For, according 

* Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, part iii. p. 532. 

t Ibid., p. 529. 
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to the Shaivas, this appearance of Buddha being merely a manifestation 
of Vishnu, the appearance ceased as soon as the object for which it was 
assumed was effected ; and in this character every Hindu has always 
considered Buddha to have been a false teacher and impostor ; nor is 
there, I believe, a single Puran or other work, wherein the Vaisimava 
tenets prevail, in which any detailed account of the birth and subsequent 
actions of Buddha, the son of Jina, can be found. 

From the above short summary, also, of the doctrines ascribed to 
the Brahminical Buddha, it seems evident that these do not any farther 
correspond with the accounts of Buddhism which have been hitherto 
published, than in the I’cjection of the Vedas, and of the religion 
founded upon them. If, therefore, there is no similarity in these doc- 
trines, and if there arc no detailed accounts of the ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu, which might be compared with the incidents in the life of 
Buddha which are believed by the Buddhists, it must necessarily follow 
that there are no data whatever which will justify an iilentification ol* 
these two personages. A mere supposition that coincidences in the 
accounts given of these two Buddhas may have formerly existed, but 
liave since been misrepresented or expunged in Sanscrit works, is much 
too futile a ground on which to admit the correctness of any argu- 
ment. But on a point for the determination of which there is no his- 
torical evidence, tradition ought not to be entirely disregarded ; and 
it maj'^, therefore, be observed, that in the western parts of India it is 
the general opinion, among well informed natives, that Buddha was 
born, as related in the Bhagawat, in Kikata, the son of .Tina ; and that, 
after having effected the apostasy of Divodasa, having been prevailed 
uj)on by the Brahmans and holy men to terminate the propagation of 
his heretical doctrines, he immediately disappeared in a deep well at 
Gaya ; and that he left behind him no writings nor discij)les. They 
further maintain that no Buddhists were known in India, until their sect 
was established by Gautama ; in support of which opinion they refer to 
the following legend, which is transcribed from the Shiva Puran. 

Suta thus began : — “ Ileai', O Rishi ! a most excellent and sin- 
destroying narrative, which 1 will relate as I heard it with other Rishis 
from Vyasa. Formerly there was a famous Rishi, named Gautama, 
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and his virtuous wife was named Alialya : with her he performed, 
during a tliousand years, a rigorous iapas in the southern country, 
near the mountain Brahmadri. At this time a drought had desolated 
the country, and neither moisture nor rain had the earth experienced 
for a hundred years ; water there was not ; and ascetics, men, birds, 
and beasts, died every where. On beholding this lamentable state, 
Gautama, having reflected, performed for six months the severest 
mortifications in honour of Varuna ; at the termination of which the 
god appeared to him and thus said : — ‘I am propitiated by thee, 

0 holy devotee! demand whatever boon thou wishest, and I will grant 
it.’ Gautama then requested rain ; but Varuna replied, — ‘ How can 

1 transgress the divine command ? Ask some other boon which it 

may be in my power to bestow upon thee.’ On hearing this, (iautama 
said, — ‘ O god ! if thou art pleased w ith me, and willing to grant me a 
favour, T w ill request that which thou canst easily perform : cause then 
to appear a hermitage which shall surpass all others in beauty, and 
shaded from the sun by fragrant and fruit-bearing trees, where men 
and women by holy meditation shall be liberated from pain, sorrow, 
and anxiety; and also, as thou art the lord of w^atcr, hit it enjoy a peren- 
nial fountain.’ Varuna replied, ‘ So be it;’ and then causing a pit to 
be filled with water, he thus said, — ‘ Tins water shall remain unex- 
hausted, and thy name shall become celebrated by this reservoir 
becoming a place of pilgrimage.’ Having thus spoken, V^aruna disap- 
peared. In this manner did Gautama obtain water with which he per- 
formed in due manner the daily ceremonies : he sowed, also, rice for 
holy offerings, and watered it from this inexhaustible fountain ; and grain 
of various kinds, trees, flowers, and fruits adorned his hermitage. Thus 
the grove of Gautama became the loveliest on the terrestrial orb ; and 
there resorted ascetics, birds, and beasts, to live in happiness ; and there? 
likewise, holy men fixed their abode with their sons and disciples. In 
this grove none knew sorrow, and gladness alone prevailed ; but listen 
to what afterwards happened. \ 

“ On one day Gautama had sen this disciples to bring water ; but 
when they approached the fountain, some Brahman women who were 
there prevented them, and scoffingly called out, — ‘We are the wives of 
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lioly anchorets ; after we have filled our pitchers, you may then draw 
water.’ The disciples returned, and mentioned this circumstance to the 
wife of Gautama ; and Ahalyii, having consoled them, proceeded herself 
to the fountain, and having drawn water, brought it to her husband. 
Thus she did daily ; and the other Brahman women not only scoffed her, 
but at length went, and thus each falsely addressed her husband : — 
‘ My lord ! Ahalya daily taunts me and the other Brahman women, and 
I have no other resource than thee. Violence, falsehood, deceit, foolish- 
ness, covetousness, and imtonsidi'rateness, are the innate vices of women ; 
and, alas ! of what avail will holy meditation be to me, if I suffer every 
day the reproaches of Ahalya?’ Each husband, having heard these 
words, revolved them in his mind, ainl thought that they could not be 
true, and that they would be guilty of ingratitude if they noticed them. 
But their wicket! wives every day reproached them for not affording 
them redress ; and at length one day, as they were passing through the 
grove, they overheard their wives making the same complaints to 
Gautama, and therefore believed that what they hud said was true. The 
devotees, having then assembled together, began to consult respecting 
the manner in which they might resent this injury, so that their 
revenge might not appear to proceed from them ; and after deliberation 
determined on invoking the assistance of Ganesha. They then propi- 
tiated him with offerings of durwa, lotoses, and rice ; of vermilion, 
sandal wood, and incense ; of rice milk, cakes, and sweetmeats ; and 
with prostrations, prayers, and burn t-ofii rings. Well pleased, the god 
appeared and thus s]H)ke, — ‘I am propitiated: say, what boon do 
you desire ?’ They replied, — ‘ If thou art willing to grant us a iavour, 
contrive to remove Gautama from his hermitage ; for, if we adopt any 
means for that purpose, we shall expose ourselves to censure.’ Ganesha 
answered, — ‘ To injure or destroy a man who is free from blame is not 
just ; and to return evil for good will be productive of sorrow, and not of 
benefit : whoever performs holy meditation will obtain the happiest 
result ; but the injuring of another will destroy the advantages which 
would be derived from it. Gautama has given you gold, and you wish 
to return glass ; but that which is right ought to be performed.* 
Having heard these words, the devotees, from mental delusion, thus 
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replied, — ‘ 0 lord ! we entreat thee to do what we have requested, as 
we desire no other favour.’ Ganesha then said, — ‘ Good cannot pro- 
duce evil, nor evil good : from its very essence evil must produce 
misery, and good happiness. Gautama will enjoy happiness from his 
holy meditation j but sorrow alone can result from your present wish. 
But you are deluded by female fascination, and you cannot, therefore, 
discriminate between good and evil. I will, however, comply with 
your request ; though you will undoubtedly hereafter regret having 
made it.’ Having thus spoken, Ganesha disappeared. 

“ Gautama, unacquainted with the evil intentions of the devotees, 
joyfully performed each day the sacred ceremonies : but one day, being 
in a field of rice and barley, Ganapati, having assumed the form of an 
extremely debilitated cow, appeared there trembling, and scarcely able 
to move, and began to cat the rice and barley. Observing this, the 
compassionate Gautama lifted a stalk of grass and struck the cow with 
it, in order to drive her away ; but scarcely was she touched with the 
stalk when she dropped on the ground, and immediately (lied, while 
all the devotees beheld what passed with looks of distress. The holy 
men and their lovely wives then exclaimed, — ‘ O Gautama ! what 
hast thou done?’ Gautama, also, in amazement, thus addressed 
Ahalya : — ‘ What an accident ! how can I have incurred the anger of 
the gods ? what shall Ido? where shall I go? thus involved in the 
guilt of the murder of a cow.’ The devotees at the same time thus 
reproached him: — ‘Alas! O holy Rishi ! of what avail has been 
thy knowledge ? Alas ! of what avail thy burnt-offering and thy 
strict performance of every ceremony ? ’ In the same manner their 
wives thus reproached the wife of Gautama : — ‘ Alas ! Ahalya, 
of what avail have been thy wisdom, and the universal respect 
shown to thee ? Alas ! of what avail thy virtue and piety ? ’ Thus 
they reviled Gautama and his wife, and then exclaimed to each other, — 
‘ Let us not look on the face of this slayer of a cow : whoever looks 
on his countenance will become equally guilty ; and whoever approaches 
his hermitage, that man’s offerings neither will fire nor the manes 
receive.’ Thus reviling Gautama, they all threw stones at him. 
Gautama then exclaimed,-— ‘ Alas ! alas ! what shall I do ? I swear, 0 
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holy men ! that I will depart from this place.’ Having thus spoken, 
he removed to a distant spot, and there erected a hermitage : but as 
long as this sin, falsely imputed to him, remained unexpiated, he could 
perform no holy ceremony, and his wife continued exposed to the insults 
of the other Brahman women ; and thus (iautama suffered the greatest 
misery. At length, after a short time, Gautama assembled the holy 
men, and thus addressed them: — ‘Have compassion on me, and 
acquaint me with the ceremonies by which my sin may be expiated ; 
for without instruction no good act can be effected.’ The Brahmans 
then consulted together, respecting the penance wliich ought to be 
prescribed, while Gautama stood at a distance in an humble ])osture ; 
and after deliberation they thus said : — ‘ Sin can never be expiated 
except by suitable purification : for this purpose, therefore, do thou 
circumambulate the whole earth, and on returning here, circumambulate 
a hundred times the mountain of Brahma, and thus thou wilt be puri- 
fied ; or make ablutions in the Ganges, and on its banks having made 
ten millions of earthen lingams, worship the god whose symbol is the 
lingam, and then perambulate the sacred mountain and bathe in the 
hundred holy pools. By these means thy sin will be expiated.’ 
Having heard these words, Gautama first circumambulated the holy 
mountain ; and afterwards, as directed, formed the earthen lingams in 
order that he might be restored to his pristine j)urity. He then, with 
Ahalya, and his disciples, worshipped Sliiva with the holiest rites, 
and most intense devotion. At length the lord of the mountain-born 
goddess descended from the summit of Kailasa and thus addressed him : 
— ‘ Say, what boon dost thou desire ?’ On beholding that form divine, 
a sight of which is so difficult to be obtained, Gautama was filled with 
delight} and having reverenced the mighty god with laudatory strains, 
requested that he would liberate him from the guilt that he had 
incurred. Shiva replied: — ‘ Happy art thou, O mighty llishi ! and 
the fruit of all thy pious acts hast thou obtained, for thou art free f rom 
sin. Thou hast been deceived by these wicked men, for even the three 
worlds become purified by thy presence. How then canst thou be 
polluted by an act committed by these evil-minded men, and who will 
suffer for it hereafter ? ’ Shankara then explained to him all theiv 
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wickedness and Ingratitude, and Gautama listened with astonishment ; 
and, after Sliankara had ceased speaking, he thus said : — ‘ These 
Bralimaus have done me the greatest favour, for if it had not been for 
their act I should not have enjoyed the felicity of beholding thee, O 
lord ! ’ Pleased with these words, Shiva again expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the piety and devotion of (xautama, and desired him to ask a 
boon. Gautama replied that all he entreated was, that the Ganga 
might there appear, in order that he might purify himself in it ; with 
this request Shiva complied, and the consequence was the establish- 
ment of the sacred place of pilgrimage atTrimbucka on the Godavery.”* 

But Gautama, according to tradition, was so offended with the 
conduct of the Brahmans on this occasion, that he determined to sepa- 
rate from their communion, and to establish a new religion. If, there- 
fore, the miraculous part of this legend be rejected, nothing can seem 
more probable than that Gautama, having experienced some unjust 
treatment from the Brahmans, should thus attempt to revenge himself. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that this Gautama was one of the seven 
Rishis who sprang into existence at the volition of Brahma at the crea- 
tion of tins universe ; for he may have been merely a learned Brahman, 
and not improbably the very same person who founded the Nyaya 
school philosophy, j' 

To this sup[)Osition an objection may arise from the list of the 
first thirty-three patriarchs of the religion of Buddha, which M. Abel 
Remusat has thus characterised : — “ Je pense done qu’on ne verra 

* Sliiva Puran, parti., the legend respecting Trimbucka ; but the chapters arc not 
numbered in my copy of this Puran. 

In the Varaha Puran, however, it is said that Gautama,' on becoming acquainted with 
the deceit of the Brahmans, imprecated, us a curse on them, that they might become outcasts 
from the ordinances of llie Vedas; and that, in consequence, these Brahmans, on being 
born again in the Kali Yiig, all became heretics. It is also related, that the boon which 
Gautama obtained from yhiva was a lock of his hair (contiiining, of course, a ])ortioii of tlie 
water t)f the Ganges), and that when he struck the dead cow with it, it was not only restored 
to life, but a river also gushed out from the spot where it was lying, which was, in conse- 
(jueiice, name Godavari. 

I It certainly seems much more probable that in India a Braliinan should be the 
founder of a new sect, than that it should owe its origin to the son of a king. Gautama, 
however, is not included amongst either the seven original Ilishis or the ten Prajapatis, but 
his origin is generally ascribed to Brahma. 
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pas sans int^ret une liste de trente-trois personnages que les Bouddhistes 
nomment illustres, et par lesquels, suivant ces sectaires, la doctrine 
secrete a ete transmise successivcment dcpuis Bouddha Ini-meme 
jusqu’a une epoque posterieure a celle ou les livres sacres qui lui sont 
attrilnics furent traduits en Chinois (A. D. 418). 1.,’itnportance de ce 
document pour la chronologic ct })our I’histoire pourra etre develop- 
pce ailleurs, il suffit en cc moment de Ic presenter sous une forme 
abregee. S’il eut ete connu plutot, on eut peut-etre emis moins d’idees 
hasardees sur ranti<|uite des diverses opinions Bouddhiques, et en 
particulier sur Torigine de la hierarcliie des Grands Lamas.” * But 
before any argument can be founded on tliis list, it must be satisfac- 
torily proved that it was formed from authentic materials, and that it is 
not a mere imaginary account of a succession of patriarchs, invented 
long after the time of Gautama : for, as jM. Abel Rcmusat himself 
admits that “ celui-ci dans I’ordre des divinites incarnes vient imme- 
diatement apres Bouddha,” on what grounds are the ten intervening 
patriarchs inserted in this list ? and what were the reasons, according 
to the Buddhists, which rendered it necessary for the divinity to 
become incarnate in this eleventh patriarch alone ? Nothing hitherto 
published tends in the slightest degree to explain these circumstances, 
or to prove that Buddha ever established a sect, or that the doctrines 
ascribed to him were transmitted through a regular succession of 
patriarchs to Gautama. 

But a writer in the seventh number of the Calcutta Oriental 
Magazine, after examining a variety of dates given by different authors, 
very justly observes : — “ Besides these dates f, which, for the greater 


* Journal des Savans, Janvier, 1821 , p. 
f lliese dates are as follows : — 

8 . 


Abul Fazl 

- B. C. Ksce 

Bailli 

B. C. 1031 

Couplet from Chinese historians 1036 

Sir W. Jones 

- 1027 

De Guignes, ditto 

- 1027 

M. Klaproth 

- 1027 

Georgi 

- 959 

M. Remusat 

- 970 

The Burmese 

- 546 

The Peguers 

^ - - 638 

The Siamese 

- 544 

A Chinese writer, 

cited by M. 

The Cingalese 

- 619 

Klaproth 

- 688 

Mr* Erskine, also, 

in the third volume of the Transactions 

of the Bombay Literary 


Society, after fully examining this point, has very justly concluded : — “ Upon the whole, 

L L 2 
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part, agree as nearly as could be well expected, and wliich certainly 
point to the existence of a Buddha, between ten and twelve centuries 
anterior to the Christian era, there is an equally extensive and con- 
sistent scries, which bears testimony to the existence of a similar per- 
sonage, a Buddha, or revival of that legislator, in a moi-e recent period 

(between B. C. 688 and 544) At the same time nothing further 

is known of any such j)rior legislator ; for all the legends which have 
been gathered by Klaproth, Pallas, and Remusat, from the Chinese, 
Tliibetan, and Mongol writers, are referable to the latter Buddha, and 
relate uniformly to the Buddha named Sakya Sinha, the same with 
Gautama.” 

This (question, therefore, arises, whether the general belief amongst 
different people of the existence of a prior Buddha is sufficient to prove 
his reality as a historic personage ? or whether this belief may not be 
merely the result of some dogmas of the Buddhist religion, and the 
actual existence of this Buddha altogether imaginary ? The same 
question applies still more strongly to the Brahminical Buddha; because 
unless all the other twenty-one incarnations of Vishnu arc admitted to 
be historic events, there can be no reason whatever for ascribing such 
importance to his ninth principal incarnation alone. No autheqtic 
memorial, however, can, I believe, be produced, which will satisfactorily 
attest the historic existence of these two Buddhas ; while, on the con- 
trary, the historic existence of Gautama, and his institution of the 
Buddhist religion, seem to be substantiated by every proof which the 
case admits of. 

Prom these remarks it will perhaps be apparent that the specula- 
tions respecting Buddha and liis I’cligion, in which some writers have 
indulged, are purely Kuropean, and that they are not in the slightest 
degree sanctioned by the writings of either the Brahmans or the Bud- 
dhists ; for, according to the former, Vishnu was incarnated as the son of 


until some proof is discovered of the existence of a Bouddhist religion older than Gautama, oj- 
existing more than 540 years before Christ, I should be disposed to adopt that era as the 
origin of the sect, and to suppose the religion of the Brahmans to be older, and that of the 
Jains more modern than that date.” 
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Jina, or appeared for the purpose of effecting a local and particular 
object by the propagation of doctrines in direct opposition to the 
Hindu religion ; and, according to the latter, Buddha became incarnate 
as the son of Sudhodana, for the purpose of reforming mankind, and 
restoring Buddliism to its original purity. Tlie latter deny that Gau- 
tama established their religion, and ascribe its origin to the remotest 
antiquity ; wliile the Brahmans have invariably considered the ninth 
incarnation of Visimu, as exlii biting tlie power of that god who could 
so effectually delude the minds of' men as to induce them to apostatise 
from the pure and holy religion prescribed by the Vedas. The singular 
incorrectness, therefore, of these remarks of M. Guigniaut must be 
evident ; but they are quoted in order to show on what insulHcient 
grounds the literati of Europe adopt opinions respecting Hindu mytho- 
logy ; — “ Beut-etre, aussi, serait-il ))lus sage de s’en tenir a des faits 
generaux, et de tacher de combiner ces indications precieuses en elles- 
meiiies avec cedes que nous donnent vagucment les Brahmanes ; an 
moins jusqu’ii ce qu’il nous soil permis do percer, a I’aide de nouvelles 
recherches, tout ce qui concerne Bouddha. 11s le reconnaissent, ils 
avouent inc*me une partie de la retbrme mise sur son compte, cede 
qui touche la religion, pio[)reraent ditc, et le dognic colnme le culte ; 
leur doctrine cst sa doctrine, et il n’ y a qu’un pas de la philosophic 
Vedant au Bouddhaisme.”* One step from the purest spiritualism to 
the grossest materialism ! and the tloctrine of the Brahmans the same 
as the doctrines of the Buddhists ! But it is equally incorrect to affirm 
that the Brahmans acknowledije Buddha : if by Buddha is intended a 
mere man, the founder of a new religion, for in such a character they 
never have acknowledged him ; and it still remains to be proved that 
the son of Jina and the prior Buddha of the Buddhists are one and the 
same person, before any arguments can be justly founded on such an 
identification. 

It has also been hitherto overlooked that the appearance of 
Vishnu as Buddha is merely a repetition of a similar incident wdiich 
occurred in the Krita Vug, when, as intimated in the passage above 


Religious de rAiiluiuilo, tom. i. j). JOO. 
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quoted from the Bhagawat, “the Undiscernible Being, having assumed 
a mortal form, preached heretical doctrines in tlie three cities founded 
by Maya.” * This legend is thus related at length in the Shiva Buran : — 
“ Three Asuras, in consequence of a boon granted by Brahma, 
obtained the construction of three cities, — one of gold, situated in 
hefiven ; another of silver, in mid-air ; and the third of iron, on the 
earth ; and became so powerful as to occasion the utmost distress to 
the gods. The gods, therefore, as usual, rej)aired to Brahma, and com- 
municated their grievances to him. Bitamaha having heard related 
the distress occasioned by the Tripura f Asuras, replied, — ‘They have 
grown powerful through me, and consequently it would not be proper 
that their death should proceed from me. Virtue and piety also 
flourish in their cities; but entreat Shiva and he will accomplish this 
affair.’ The immortals accordingly proceeded to the abode of Shiva, 
and implored his assistance. Shiva answered, — ‘ That chief of the 
Asuras promotes virtue ; and it is not allowable to kill a virtuous 
being. As long, therefore, as he continues virtuous, he cannot be slain 
by me : but repair to Vishnu, and represent your wishes to him.’ 
The gods, in conseciucnce, hastened to Vishnu, and acquainted him 
with their griefs ; but he replied, — ‘ This is undoubtedly a true say- 
ing, that where justice and piety flourish there distress shall no more 
take place than darkness occur when the .sun shines.’ Having heard 
these words, the gods were afflicted, and thus, with desponding coun- 
tenances, addressed Vishnu : — ‘ What then shall we do ? or where 
shall we dwell ? or how shall justice or piety exist, if these Asuras be 
allowed to live ? Either consign us to an untimely fate, or imagine 
means for effecting their destruction.’ Vishnu, beholding them thus 
affected, was moved with compassion, and reflected in what manner 
he might accomplish their wishes ; and then said, — ‘ Bropitiate 
Maheshwara with sacrifice, and he will destroy the Tripura Asuras 
and thus protect the three worlds.’ The immortals having heard the 
words of Achuta, were delighted, and hastened to perform sacrifice to 
Shiva. 

* Tills is the divine architect of the Asuras, as Vishwakarnia is of the Suras. 

f Tripura in Sanscrit signifies threa cities. 
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“ Vishnu then thus reflected : — ‘ How shall I, through the favour 
of Parameshwara, effect the wishes of the gods by destroying these 
mighty Asuras ; for undoubtedly the destruction of virtuous beings is 
an improper act, and both the chiefs and the inhabitants of the three 
cities are distinguished by their virtue ? They are also safe from death, 
since they adore Shiva and worship the lingam, and are thus liberated 
from all sin and its consequences. Rut, if their piety and devotion 
could be interrupted, then might they be instantly destroyed. Since, 
therefore, they cannot be destroyed as long as they adhere to the pre- 
cepts of the Veda and to the worship of Shiva, let me, for the protection 
and benefit of the gods, induce these iVsnras to forsake the religious 
observances to which they are at present so much devotedj’ 

“ Vishnu, having thus determined, formed for this purpose, from his 
own substance, a man capable of deluding the Tripura Asuras, dressed 
in dirty garments, with his head shaved, bearing in his hands a pot and 
a besom, walking step by stop, incessantly applying the end of his gar- 
ment to his mouth, and saying, — ‘This alone is the true faith.’ 
This being, then, joining his hands, and making an obeisance to Hari, 
thus said, — ‘ Commaiul what I shall do.’ The lord replied, — 
‘ Listen, while 1 inform thee for what purpose thou hast been created ; 
for, as thou hast been formed from my substance, it is j)roper that thou 
shouldest do whatever I desire; and thou shalt, in consequence, be 
hereafter worshijrped as myself. Publish, therefore, these sixteen 
hundred thousand delusive couplets, in direct contradiction of the 
Vedas and other sacred books, and destructive of castes and orders, 
in order that the Tripura Asuras may be induced to apostatise from 
the pure doctrines of the Vedas, and that they may thus obtain hell 
instead of heaven. In order, also, to spread amongst them these here- 
tical opinions, I will inspire thee with such power as to render that 
which is desirable undesirable, and that which is holy unholy, and to 
give to that which is evil the appearance of excellence.’ Having thus 
spoken, Hari himself instructed Mayi * in the heretical doctrines which 

This is the name of the being formed from the substance of Vishnu, and therefore 
considered the same as Vishnu himself. 
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he was to publish; and then said, — ‘ Now hasten to Tripura, and 
effect the apostasy of‘ their inhabitants ; after wliich, proceed to Mar- 
war, and there remain the chief of thy sect, until the Kali Yug com- 
mences ; and then thy doctrines shall acquire splendour, and thy 
disciples and followers shall become numerous.’ 

“ The shaved~head, that he might perform the orders of Vishnu, then 
formed a number of divsciples, and also four sJiavcd-heads like himself, 
to whom he gave in charge the four heretical books which were to 
supersede the four Vedas, all dressed in dirty clothes, with cloths 
applied to their mouths, holding in their hands a pot and a besom, and 
speaking little, but saying, — ‘ liy this faith alone can true knowledge 
be obtained.’ 'riius accompanied, Mayi entered the city, and fixed 
his abode in a grove therein situated ; and soon, by his deceptive arts, 
widely diffused his delusive doctrines. All who came to his abode 
were induced to accept initiation ; and there many were led by his fame 
to resort. Soon as this had been effected, Narada entered the city, 
and having become initiated by Mayi repaired to the king, and 
informed him that the teacher of a new sect, distinguished by piety, 
had there established himself. Having received this information, the 
king determined that, since Narada had been initiated in the new sect, 
he would also become initiated ; and he accordingly proceeded to 
M.ayi, whom having saluted he thus addressed, — ‘Let me be ini- 
tiated by thee, O pure and holy sage ! ’ Mayi, having removed the 
cloth from his mouth, replied, — ‘ If thou wilt give thyself and thy 
subjects up to me ; not otherwise.’ The king, hearing these words, 
consented, and immediately he and all the inhabitants of Tripura were 
initiated in the new doctrines. Then were abolished the duties pre- 
scribed to women, funeral obsc<|uies, the adoration of' Shiva, sacrifice 
to Vishnu, bathing at stated times, the ])rescnling of gifts, and other 
j)ious acts; the worship of the lingam, the observances of castes and 
orders, and all the other ordinances of the Vedas. Thus were the 
three cities deprived of their prosperity, by being led into the adoption 
of heretical doctrines, and the renunciation of the true religion, by the 
delusion of Hari. Vishnu, then, with the gods, proceeded to entreat 
Shiva to destroy these Asuras ; and, having addressed him as usual, in 
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a long litany of praises, Shiva embraced Vishnu, and tlius replied : — 
‘ Since the piety and virtue of the 'Fripura Asuras have been destroyed 
by tlie powerful delusion of Vishnu, now can the wishes of the gods be 
accomplished, and I will therefore immediately elfect the destruction 
ol‘ their (meinies.’ ” * 

It will not, however, be contended, I may suppose, that this 
legend is founded on a historical event; and yet it rests on precisely 
the same authority as (hat on which Buddha, the ninth incarnation of 
V^ishnu, has been converted into a historical personage. Ti)e cha- 
racter, also, under which both Mayi and Buddha appeared, is exactly 
the same; and, according to the tirm belief of the Hindus, they were 
both employed to effect apostasy from the ITindu religion. The 
singular inaccuracy, therefore, of these remarks of iM. Guigniaut must 
be evident : — “ Bouddha jouc evidemment plusieurs roles dans la 
religion des Hindous ; et soit par ses caracteres intrinsique.s, soit par ses 
attributs exterieurs, il se rattache a la fbis aux trois systemes dans 
lesquels cette religion nous a paru se diviser ; les rapports avec Siva 
sont manifestos ; il tient a Dherma, roi de justice, et partage son nom ; 
car laverite et la justice, la science et la vertu, sont inseparables: aussi 
son image est-elle placee entre les symboles et les dieux du Sivaisme 
dans les plus anciens temples do ITnde, et lui-meine, nous I’avons vii 
plus haut faire alliance avec Siva, trop faible pour resister soul ii ses 
ennemis. D’un autre cdtc II complete la serie des incarnations passees de 

* 8liiva Puran, the eoiuinencemeiit of tlie legend of the Tripur^i Asuras, This legend 
is relaletl in nearly the same words in the Lainga Puran, part i. chap, 71, Hut the account 
given in the Phagawat, skand vii. chap. 10., of Vishmfs apjiearancc in Tripura, is sodiflereiit 
that it may be proper to insert the material part of it: — The gods having entreated the 
protectit)!! of fshiva, he told them not to be afraid, and seizing his bow discharged arrows 
at the citi(*s; and his fiery shafts fell on them like betims from the sun, Whonrsoever 
lliey touchetl lie fell dead; but Maya lilting him up thixwv him into a well of anirit, and he 
was thus restored to life. Put Vishnu, perceiving that Shiva was in conseciucnce cast down 
and dispirited, iiiimediaiely imagined a means of ensuring success. For w hich purpose he 
assumed the form of a cow, and caused Brahma to take the shape of a calf, and the two 
eulered the city at noon-day, and drank uj) the well of amrit,” This account is singularly 
puerile, anil is not only contrary to the usual style of the Purans, but also inconsistent with 
the ))assnge before quoted from the PhagawTil, in which it is intimated that Vislinu prepared 
the destruction of the inhabitants of Tri{)ura in precisely the same manner as il is related 
in the legend which I have quoted from the 8hiva Puran. 
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Vichnou ; il continue Criclina coinme dieu misericordieux, gardien des 
homines, ancrc dii salut, charge de preparer la terre au jour terrible ou 
parailra son Juge. Dans le Brahmaisme c’est une planete, inais c’est 
aussi im Moum^ un fils de un Riclii ineme, peut-etrc ; et Ton 

entrevoit je ne S 9 ais quelle correspondence outre les Bouddhas et les 
Menous qui president egalement aux periodes successives du raonde ; 
d’aillcurs, Bouddha fils de la lune est visiblcinent I’analogue et comme 

Ic pendant necessaire de Vaivaswata fils du soleil. * Bouddhay 

Maya, Bruhnii voild toutc la religion des Bralmaties, ou dans son germe, 
ou, pat un retour plus naturel qu’on ne pourrait le croire au })remier 
abord, dans son plus haut developpement.” f But Buddha is univer- 
sally considered by the Hindus to have been (partially, indeed) the 
subvertery and not the reformer y of the Hindu religion, and, conse- 
quently, il nejoue aucun role in the llinilu mythology : for the incar- 
nation of Vishnu as Buddha is merely slightly alluded to in Sanscrit 
works, and it is a subject which attracts no attention whatever 
at the present day. But M. Guigniaut himself observes : — “ Chose 
singuliere, mais qui n’est pas sans exemples dans les annales des peuples ! 
Bouddha naquit parmi les Hindous ; son nora n’a pas cesse d’etre 
revere de cette pieuse nation ; long-temps ses adorateurs ve 9 urent 
paisibles, respectes memc, entre les scctes noml)reuses qui repartagent 
le ])ays ; et cependant, depuis plusieurs siecles, Bouddha ne jouit 
d' aucun culte dans Clnde; ses temples ses idoles y sont renverses ou 
abandonnes, une lenebreuse horreury une ignorance feinlc ou reelley une 
haine non moins violente quHrreJlechie, regnenl chez les Brahmanes, sur 
tout ce qui coneernc sa doctrine” ij: It is, however, obviously impos- 
sible to reconcile the passage in Italic with the preceding assertion 
that Buddha has not ceased to be revered by this pious nation. This 
confusion of ideas necessarily proceeds from not having formed a 
correct notion of the character of Buddha : for, as long as he is merely 
considered as an incarnation of Vishnu, he is held to be an object of 
reverence ; not, however, as Buddha, but as that deity himself But 
the Hindus have never acknowledged him under any other character, 

* licligions de I’Antiquite, vol. i. p. 29i. f Ibid. p. 296. $ Ibid. p. 296. 
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and, consequently) all else that has been written concerning him is 
totally foreign from the Hindu religion. * 

If, however, the ninth incarnation of Vishnu be so clearly a my- 
thological fable, it must necessarily Ibllow that, as it cannot therefore 
receive a place in history, the identification of Buddha the son of Jina 
with the prior Buddha of the Buddhists, can afford no valid argument 
in favour of the antiquity of* Buddhism. I cannot, co)isequently, assent 
to the justness of the following remarks of Professor Heercn : — “ VVe 
are certainly unable to illustrate historically the origin of the sects 
(in India), or to specify the probable period when this took place. The 
sects of Shiva and Vishnu are at present the most prevalent, but they 
are not the only ones ; for there is that of (ianesha, and several others. 
From its internal nature, and its objects of worship, it seems highly 
probable that the sect of Shiva, whose votaries adore the lingam, is 
the most ancient ; and perhaps even it is the oldest religion of the 
Flindus. On the contrary, the worshippers of Vishnu under the form 
of Krishna, are indebted to a reformation tor their origin, the object of 
which was to refine the grossness of the then existing religious system. 
But the sect of Krishna is so intimately connected with those epic poems 
of the Hindus, the principal subjc'ct of which is this incarnationof Vishnu, 
that, this system of belief may be very justly called a poetical religion. The 
attempt made by Jones to fix the period of the first appearance of* this 
sect at 1200 years before the birth of C'hrist, and that of Buddhism about 
two hundred years later, rests on very weak grounds. Vdiat we know 
with certainty respecting Buddha is merely that he also was the founder of 
a sect which must have once predominated in a great part of India, the 
doctrines and system of belief of the votaries of which were in direct 
opposition to the religion of the Brahmans ; so that a deadly hatred 

1 mny acid that mistakes stHaii also to have arisen from its not liaving* been recol- 
lected that the Anuini KosJi was written by a Buddhi.st ; and tluit conseciiuaitly tlie names 
or epitliets therein contaiiufd are sncli a.s arc* applied to Buddha by his own sectaries only, 
and never by the Hindus. 

Thougli it may seem trivial, it may ptadiaps deserve rcanark, that the name of the 
regent of the jdanct Mercury in Sanscrit i.s sj)cllecl Builha and that of the founder 

of Buddhism Buddha ; and that in Hindu mythology they are represented as 
perl’ectly distinct personages. 
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sprang up between them, which terminated in the expulsion of the 
Buddhists from India. But the many important historical problems 
res])ccting this sect which remain to be solved must be obvious. It is 
not the period only when it originated which is doubtful ; yet that this 
sect must be very ancient is evinced by the oldest cave-tom])les being 
dedicated to Buddha. But another sironga' proof ariacs from the Bud- 
dhists being mentioned (at least once, as far as we yet know) in the 
Rainaijan, along with atheists, i. e. the opponents of the Brahmans ; for 
those who deny the doctrine of the Vedas are considered to be all of 
the same stamp. It is hence clear, that when the liamaijanwas composed 
the Buddhists not only existed, but were deemed the adversaries of the 
Brahmans. With respect to the connection that there may be between 
the doctrines of the Buddhists and of the Brahmans, and to the history 
of the persecution and expulsion from India of the former, these poitjts 
still remain involved in darkness.” * 

This oj)inion, however, of Professor Ileeren seems to be prin- 
cipally founded on a wrong reading, or a mistranslation of a verse con- 
tained in the printed edition of the Ramayan f ; but I will venture to 
assert, without the fear of contradiction, that the term Buddhist does 
not occur even once throughout the whole of that poem. At the same 
time, were this not the case, such a circumstance would prove only the 
recentness of the jicriod in which the Ramayan was composed, and not 
the antiquity of Buddhism ; for there are clearly no grounds, either 
mythological, traditional, or historical, for placing the origin of this sect 
at an earlier period than that of Gautama, or about 540 years before 
Christ. It is rather singular, however, that Professor Heeren should 
refer, in support of his opinion, to tliese remarks of Mr. Colebrooke : — 

• Ideen uc.her die Politik, &c. vol. viii. p. 127. 'till edit. 

f 1 have not the Serainpore edition of the first two hooks of this Ramayan ; hnt, in 
two MS. copies of this poem which I have consulted, there is not, throuj^hout tlie whole of 
the conversation between Jabali and Rama, a single term used which signifies Buddhist, 
though the word nadika, or atlieisl, occurs several times. In tlie original, the words 
quoted by Professor Heeren (ibid., p. 129. note), As a thief so is a Buddhist, are 

W ft SR RtT As a thief ^ so one 

coxietiMS of riches ; and as both is he xvho has embraced, atheism the conseciucnce of little 
under standinff* 
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“ According to the notions which I entertain of the real history of the 
Hindu religion, the zeorahii) of Rama and of Krishna by the Vaishnavas, 
and that of Mahadeva and Bhavani by the Shaivas and Sliaktas, have 
been introduced since the persecution of the Buddhas and Jainas. The 
institutions of the Vedas are anterior to Buddha, whose theology seems 
to have been borrowed fi'om the system of Kapila.”* For it seems 
evident that the incarnation of Vishnu, as llama ('handra, must have 
acquired a considerable degree of celebrity before an epic poem would 
have been composed on the subject j and that, if these incarnations are 
not mentioned in the Vedas, as stated by Mr. Colebrooke, there can be 
no sufficient grounds for ascribing an earlier date to the Uamayan than 
the origin of the sect which first considered llama to have been an 
incarnate god. If, therefore, this poem be of comparatively recent 
composition, it must follow, that, though Buddhists were mentioned in 
it, this would be no proof of the antiquity which Professor Hceren 
ascribes to Buddhism. As, however, I differ entirely from Mr. Cole- 
brooke in the notions which he has expressed respecting the real history 
of the Hindu religion, I do not contest the antiquity of the Bamayan ; 
and 1 have therefore thought it necessary to point out so material a 
mistake as the one which has taken place in the printed edition of 
that poem. 


Asiatic Ue-searclies, voLviii. p. 17‘1> 
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CHAP. X. 

BRAHMA. — FURTHER REMARKS ON THE HINDU RELIGION. 

That, on the first institution of the Pliiulu religion, a certain degree 
of preeminence over tlie other two divine hypostases was ascribed to 
Brahma seems fully evinced by his name*; by his being universally 
acknowledged to have been the author of the Vedas ; and by his name 
slightly modified having been employed to designate that priesthood 
who have always been the sole guardians and preceptors of the Hindu 
religion. Although, also, he is both in the Upanishads and Purans 
identified with the Supreme Being, still his character, as a divine hypo- 
stasis only, has been much more clearly preserved than that ol’ either 
Vishnu or Shiva ; for in the Institutes of Menu (as well as in several 
Purans) it is said : — “ He. whom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
essence eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, even He the soul of all beings, whom no being can com- 
prehend, shone forth in person. He, having willed to produce various 
lieings from his own divine substance, first with a thought created the 
waters, and placed in them a productive seed : that seed became an 
egg bright as gold, blazing like a luminary with a thousand beams ; and 
in that egg He was born himself, in the form of Brahma, the great fore- 
father of all spirits.”'!' The peculiar epithet, however, creator, by 
which Bi’ahnia is distinguished, is obviously misapplied, because no act 
of creation is ever ascribed to him ; for the primary elements of things 
were first created by the Supreme Being, and also by his influence 
subsequently combined and arranged- in the mundane egg. Brahma, 
therefore, is invariably represented as being only the producer or pro- 
genitor of all classes of animated beings ; and of the trees, plants, and 

* A derivative from Braliin, the Supreme Beinjf. 

Institutes of Menu, translated by Sir W. Jones, chaj). i. ver. 7, S, 9. 
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herbage which adorn the earth, and which also the Hindus consider to 
be endued with life. 

But this deity must have long ceased to be an object of popular 
worship, since he is never described in the Purans as exerting his divine 
power for the benefit and protection of men and gods ; nor is there in 
them the slightest trace of such legends respecting him as have been 
invented in honour of Vishnu and Shiva. The name and attributes, 
indeed, of Brahma have been preserved ; but, without recurring to the 
probable state of the Hindu religion at its origin, it would at the 
present day be difficult to discover that he was one of the gods of 
Hindu mythology, or to understand how he could ever have been 
invested with such a character.* But the cause which may have occa- 
sioned the cessation of his worship, and of the absence in the sacred 
books of the Hindus of all mention of any manifestation of his divine 
powerj", must now remain un, ascertainable, as neither writings nor 
tradition afford any information on the subject. The abolition, however, 
of the worship of Brahma is at the present day generally attributed to 
the inevitable consequences resulting from the curse of Shiva ; and this 
event is thus relaUal in the Skanda Puran : — 

‘ The lingam of Shiva, having in Daruwanam fallen on the ground 
in consequence of the curse of the holy sages j;, instantly increased in 
size until its base went far beyond the lowest profound and its head 
towered above the heavens ; and Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, and all the 
gods, having hastened to behold this wonder, thus spoke to one 
another: — ‘What can be its length and breadth? where can be 
situated its top and base ? ’ Having thus considered, the gods said, 
— ‘ O V^ishnu ! do thou ascertain the base of this lingam, and O lotos- 
born, do thou discover its head, and let this be the place where you 
shall return to relate what you may have seen.’ Having heard these 

* It deserves notice that Sir W. Jones, in his Essay on tlie gods of Gretcc, Italy, and 
Indio, has almost entirely passed over Brahma; most probably because Ik. could learn 
nothing respecting him. 

t I ought to except that of bestowing boons of the greatest efficacy, as in this respect 
Brahma is generally the actor; but he always grants them so injudiciously that they never 
fail U) )U’oduce the utmost distress to men and gods. 

X See an account of this circumstance, post, p. 298. 
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words, Vishnu proceeded to Tartarus, and Brahma to heaven ; but 
high as he ascended, Titamaha could not perceive tlie head of that 
lingam, and he was therefore returning and had arrived at the top of 
Meru, when Surabhi*, as slie reclined under the shade of a kclaki 
treef, saw him and thus spoke, — ‘ Where hast thou gone, O Brahma ! 
whence dost thou return ? say, can I do any thing for you ?’ Brahma, 
smiling, replied, — ‘I have been sent by the gods to discover 
the head of this wonderful lingam which fdls the three worlds, but I 
have not been able to reach it. What, therefore, shall I say to them 
when I return ; for if I falsely assert that I have seen its top they will 
require witnesses to attest the truth of it? Do thou, then, with this 
ketalci, give testimony to what I shall declare.’ Surabhi and the kelaki 
tree consented to act as Brahma desired ; and he, having made this agree- 
ment, proceeded to where the angels had remained, and thus addressed 
them: — ‘O gods! I have seen the top of this lingam, which is 
spacious, pure, delightful, adorned with the leaves of the kdnki, and 
wonderful to behold, but without my assistance no one can see it.’ On 
hearing these words the immortals were astonished, and Vishnu said, — 
‘ This is most surprising ; for I have penetrated through all the lower 
worlds, and have not been able to discover its base : but most assuredly 
this lingam form of Mahadeva has neither beginning, nor middle, nor 
end ; for it was through his divine will that you, O gods and holy 
sages I were produced, and also this universe with all that it contains, 
movable and immovable ; and in this lingam of the lord is centred 
creation, preservation, and destruction.’ Brahma then said, — ‘ O 
Vishnu ! why art thou surprised that 1 have seen the top, because thou 
hast not been able to reach the base of this lingam ; but what proof 
dost thou require to convince thee that I have seen it?’ Vishnu, 
smiling, replied, — ‘ Explain, O Brahma ! how thou couldst have seen 
the head in heaven while I could not discover the base in Tartarus ; but if 
this be really the case, who arc the witnesses to your having seen it?’ 
Brahma quickly answered, — ‘The keiaki and Surabhi-, these, O ye 

* The celestial cow, I’roni whose teats stream all things that the gods de.sirc. The 
curse, however, pronounced on her mouth, applies to that of all cows. 

f Pandanus odoratissim 
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gods ! will attest tliat I speak the truth.’ The immortals then imme- 
diately sent lor them ; and, wlum they arrived, Surnbhi and the kelaki 
declared that Hraluna had actually seen the top of the lingam. At this 
instant a voice was heard from heaven, saying, ‘ Know, O Suras ! that 
Surahhi and the kcfaki have spoken falsely, for Brahma has not seen its 
top.’ Tlie immortals then imprecated this curse on Surahhi, — ‘ Since 
thou hast with thy mouth uttered a falsehood, may thy mouth be 
hencelorth deemed impuix*!’ and on the kelaki, — ‘ Though thou 
smellest swec'tly, mayest thou be considered unworthy to be offered to 
Shiva !’ Aftc'r the gods had ceased speaking, the voice from heaven 
thus cursed Brahma : — ‘ Since thou hast childishly and with weak 
und('rstanding asserted a falsehood, let no one henceforth perform 
worshi[) to thee.’ ” — Kednr Khand, chap. 6.* 

The only other legend in which Brahma appears as an actor, or 
rather as a sulleix'r, is the one respecting his having been deprived 
of his tilth heatl ; which circumstance is thus related in the Skanda 
Buran : — 

“ On ce, formerly, when they were assembled on the top of MerUj 
the holy sages having saluted Brahma recpiested him to declare the true 
nature of the godhead; but the creator, iiifluenced by the delusion of 
Mahesha and his mind obscured by spiritual darkness, asserted his own 
preeminence and thus rej)lied: — ‘1 am the womb of the universe, 
without beginning or end, and the sole and sell-existent lord, and he 
who does not worship me shall never obtain beatitude.’ On hearing 
these words Kratu, a (brm ofNarayanaj', smiled and said, — ‘ Iladst thou 
not- been misled by ignorance, thou wouldst not have made an assertion 
so contrary to truth: lor 1 am the framer of the universe, the source of 
life, the unborn, eternal, and supreme Narayana ; and, had 1 not willed 
it, creation would not have t:iken place.’ Thus Vishnu and Brahma 

* ll is vi-ry roiuarkable that this cur.se is not mentioned in either the I.ainga or Shiva 
Pinans, or in any <aher, as far as I have observed; and if the Prabhaxa Mahulrntjam be a 
genuine portion of the Skanda Puran, it is therein said that tliis curse was ju'onounced by 
Savitri. 'I'he same is stated in the Pa<Ima Puran ; and in the Brahma Vaivarta the cessation 
of Brahma’s worship is ascribed to the curse of Nurada. 

•f Tim seventli incarnation ol’ Vislimi, mentioned ante, ]). 242., Yadgna and Kmtu Imiiig 
synonymous words in Sanscrit ; but liere the name is iuteudeil for Vishnu himself. 
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disputed j and, at length, having demanded proofs in support of each 
other’s assertions, agreed to refer the point to the decision of the Vedas. 
The Vedas replied, — ‘ If, O ye gods of creation and preservation ! you 
will accord in our decision, we will produce such proof as shall deter- 
mine your doubts.’ They answered, — ‘ Be you the proof which shall 
convince us of the real truth.’ The Rig Veda said, — ‘ He who creates, 
preserves, and destroys is in truth Shiva alone.’ The Yajur said, — ‘ Ho 
who is the real object of sacrificial rites and of mysterious contempla- 
tion is Hara.’ The Sama said, — ‘ He through whom this universe 
moves and is illumined is Trimbaka.’ The Atharvan said, — ‘ That god 
of gods by obtaining whose grace, through devotion, final beatitude! 
can alone be attained is Shankara.’* Having heard these words, 
Vishnu and Brahma, still bewildered by the darkness of delusion, thus 
said ; — ‘ How can the lord of goblins, the delighter in cemeteries, the 
naked devotee covered with ashes, haggard in apj)earance, wearing 
twisted locks ornamented with snakes, and mounted on a bull, be the 
Supreme Being?’ The incorporeal Prana'\ then assuming a form 
thus said, — ‘ That is not the real form of Shiva ; but, when united to 
his energy, he sometimes, under the figure of Rudra, delights himself 
in various illusive sports.” But these words dispelled not the spiritual 
darkness of Vishnu and Brahma ; when suddenly appeared between 
them a wondrous ofFulgence filling the heaven, and earth, and mid-air, 
in the midst of which they beheld a liuman Ibrm, vast, uncreated, of a 
dark hue, holding in his hands a trident and a rosary, and wearing a 
serpent for the Brahminical string ; on seeing whom the fifth head of 
Brahma glowed with anger, and thus spoke : — ‘I know thee well, O 
Chandrashekera ! for from my forehead didst thou formerly spring, and 
because thou didst weep I called thee Rudra ; hasten then to seek the 
refuge of my feet and I will protect thee, O my son ! ’ At these proud 
words of Brahma, Shiva was incensed, and from his anger sprang into 
existence a terrific formj;, whom he thus addressed : — ‘ Chastise this 
lotos-born.’ No sooner did Bhairava hear this order than he instantly, 

* Those last tliree names are appellations of Shiva. 

f This is the Sanscrit name for the sacred and mysterious syllable om. 

:|: Hence named Bhairava. 
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with the nail of liis loft thumb, cut off the head of Brahma ; that 
member which had committed the fault received punishment, and 
therefore of his fifth head was Brahma deprived. On beholding thi.s 
event Vishnu propitiated Shankara with praises, and Brahma, also 
alarmed, addressed him with the humblest supplications.” — Ufas/ii 
Khand, chap. 30. 

This legend, however, is related in so different a manner in the 
Fadma Puran, that it may be proper to subjoin it : — “ AboVe his four 
heads, Brahma had formerly a fifth ; and hence he, from the impurity 
of his nature, became so arrogant as to think that he, ajid no other, 
had created all things, and that, besides himself, there was no other 
god, neither Shiva nor Visimu. ()jie of his mouths had delivered 
the Big Veda, and the others the Yajuv, Sama, and Atharvan, with the 
Aiigaa, Ujdnntgas^ T/iJiasa,s, and all sacred learning ; and from its having 
read, from its elevated situation, the Vedas, the filth had acrpiired such 
a sj)lendour (hat it could not be endured by either Suras or Asuras. 
Unable, tlicrelbrc, to approach or behold it, they determined to apply 
for relief to Shiva; and having ])roceeded to his abode, they with 
praises supplicated his assistance. Being thus propitiated, Shiva 
granted their rcrpiest, and proceeded with them to where Brahma 
remained inflated with ])ride. On seeing, therefore, Shiva enter, 
Brahma, involved in spiritual darkness, did not pay him the usual 
honours; and Shiva, beholding Pitamaha’s fifth head inflicting distress 
on the universe by its effulgent beams, brighter than a thousand suns, 
a[)proached him and said, — ‘ Ah ! this head shines with too much 
splendour;’ and immediately cut it off with the nail of his left thumb; 
with as much ease as a man cuts the stem of a plantain tree.” — Sfn'hfiti 
Kfiand, chap. 1 4. * 

^ I 11(1(1 a third vt*rsion of this legend from the 95lh chapter of tlu’ \"ai'aha Puran : — 
In his third birth, Brahma, when he was born with five lieads, crciated lludra; and, having 
once placed him on his shoulder, the fifth head thu.s addressed lludra: O vnutli ! wdio 
exci^llest in might, protect the universe, and be celebrated in the three worlds und(.T various 
appellations, and amongst others that of A7//W/ (the bearer of skulls)/ On hearing the word 
Kapali lludra was incensed, and immediately with the nail of his left tlmmb cut ofl’the filUi 
In ad of Brahma.” 
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In another fchand, also, of the Skanda Puran this event is related 
in nearly the same manner as in the Padma ; aiid as the legend 
relating to it not only contains an account of Brahma’s being pro- 
duced with five lieads, but also several other curious circumstances, 
I transcribe the whole of it ; — 

“ Formerly, {ill things movable and immovable having been 
destroyed, naught remained but one boundless ocean : nor fire, nor 
air, nor sun, nor atmosphere, nor stars, nor planets, nor light, nor 
earth, nor hetivcn, nor gods, nor demons, existed then, and all was 
involved in impenetrable darkness. One being alone, Maha Kala *, 
self-subsisting, then pervaded all space ; who, becoming desirous of 
creation, churned his left {irm with liis right fore finger, when issued a 
bubble, which, increasing in size, became {in egg resemlding gold. 
This egg Maha Kala divided with his hand, and of the u])per luilf 
formed the heavens, and of the lower half the e{irth ; and in the centre 
of it appeared Briihma, with live heads and lour arms, to whom Maha 
Kala thus said, — ‘ Through my favour effect creation and, having 
thus spoken, disappeared. Brahma, having then considered in wlijit 
manner he could accomplish this object, pro])itiated the lord Bhavii l)y 
a severe tapas, and, in consecjnence, r<?ceived from him the four 
Ved.'is, and wtis thus enabled to become the creator. But as Shivji had 
not revealed himself, Brahma continued his tapas, in order that he 
might behold tluit god. Shiva wiis propitiated, but still invisible 
thus said, — ‘O Brahma! choose whatever boon thou pleasest.’ 
He then craved that Shiva would become his son ; and Shiva replied, — 
' Propitiated by thy piety, I will become thy son under the form of 
Rudra : but, as thou hast craved a boon which ought not to have been 
asked, I shall on this account hereafter cut off one of thy hesids ; 
nevertheless, though thou shalt afterwards possess but four heads, yet 
as thou hast been formed by me, from my own substance, which is 
that of Brahra, shalt thou, in remembrance of this circumstance, be 
denominated in the three worlds by the name of Bnihma, and also 
from my becoming thy son shalt thou be called Pitamaha (the great 
father).’ 


A name of Shiva. 
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“ Brahma, liaviiig (liiis obtained both a boon and a curse, proceeded, 
in order to cftect creation, to sacritice to that fire which had sprung 
from his own effulgence, and, from the heat, perspiration collected 
on his forehead; to wipe off which he raised his hand, in which was a 
billet of wood, and his forehead being slightly grazed with it, a drop of 
blood fell in the fire ; from which, by the will of Shiva, sprang lludra, 
ol a dark hue, with five heads, ten arms, and fifteen eyes, with a 
serpent for the liraliminical string, bearing twisted locks, and the moon 
on his head, and clothed in the skin of' a lion. Having beheld such a 
son produced to him, Brahma was delighted, and bestowed on him 
various apj)ellations. Ifrahina, having then created the various classes 
of beings, they all adored him except Uudra, to whom Brahma said, — 
‘ Why dost thou not also adore me?’ Rudra replied, — ‘ I wor- 
ship none other than that (dfulgence from which I sprang;’ and, having 
thus sj)oken, he departed to where Shiva abided. But Brahma, from 
the imj)urity of his nature, became immersed in spiritual darkness, and 
thought that it was by his own power alone that he had effected cre- 
ation, and that there was no other god equal to him. His fifth head, 
also, from having read the ^"edas, which the other four heads had 
delivered, aetjuired a splendour which neither Suras nor Asuras could 
endure,” &c. — Avan ft Kliaud, chap. 2. (The rest of this legend is hero 
related in almost the same words as it is in the passage of the Padma 
I’uran above quoted.) 


In conse(juence of these two events, it has become a favourite 
opinion that, although Brahmaism was the primitive religion of the 
Hindus, yet the worship of Brahma was at some remote period 
superseded by that of Shiva. JMr. Paterson has even remarked, that 
“ the annihilation of the sect and worship of Brahma, as the Ts/nvara or 
supreme lord, is allegorically described in the Kashi Kbaud of the 
Skanda Puran, where the three powers arc mentioned as contending 
for precedency. Vishnu, at last, acknowledges the superiority of Shiva ; 
but Brahma, on account of his presumptuous obstinacy and pride, had 
one of his heads cut off' by Shiva, and his puja (worship) abolished. 
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The intent of the fiiblc is evidently to magnify the sect of Shiva above 
those of Bnibina and Vishnu ; and if, instead of the Devatas themselves 
(who are described as the actors in this allegorical drama), we substitute 
the contending sects, the fable will appear not tlestituto of foundation 
in historical fact.” ^ The inaccuracies in the first part of this (piotation 
will be evident, after a perusal of the passages which I have above 
translated from the Skanda Puran ; and Mr. Paterson assigns no suf- 
ficient reason in support of his proposed removal of the scene of these 
legends from heaven to earth. It deserves remark, also, that it is 
Vishnu and Brahma alone, who are in several Purans n'presented as 
contending for supremacy ; and that in these cases Shiva is not present, 
but appears either personally, or at first under the form of the lingam, 
for the purpose of deciding the dispute. These legends therefore, as 
related in the Purans, affoixl no grounds whatever for suj)posing that 
Brahmaism and Shivaism existed in India at distinct periods, and that 
the Ibriner was abolished in consecpience of holy wars which had taken 
])lacc between the sectaries of Brahma and Shiva. 

But the notions of M. (iuigniaut respecting the Hindu religion 
are so extraordinary that they require, notwithstanding tlieir length, to 
be transcribed ; for hi' remarks, — “ (3ette cause destructive avec laquclle 
le dieu conservateur est dans un perpetuel combat, quo peut-elle etre 
sinon lo princij)e memo do toutc corruption, de tout mal physique, et 
jiar line transition si naturelle, de tout mal moral, Siva-Boudra, lo dieu 
destructeur ? hi cclale vne oppoHUion aussi fra])j)anlc que (Uvenc ct. 
comph’.xe, non aculancnl entre Ics deux divinilca, mats enirc les deux cidtcs ; 
lel/enienl qu on cst Icnie d'y voir la Inlle de deux religions ennendes qui se 
reneontrent , .sc hcurlenf, se J'roisseid, grandissent et sc devefoppent dans 
le eotirs mi'ine de leurs dehats; el, apres des longs dechiremens, finissent 
par s’amaigamcr I’une avec I’antre, sans pourtant se confondre, et 
s’unissent sans cesser Jamais d’etre distinctes. Ceci deraande quelques 
eclaii cissemens. Le Sivaisme a, dan.s sa simplicite pleine de grandeur, 
(juelque chose de singulierement barbarc, qui denote ime haute anti- 
quite ; d’ailleurs. ses formes generales ont manifestcnient servi de types aux 


* Asiiaic Uosearchi's, vol.viii. j>. 49. 
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creations successives des autrcs systhnes et de toute la mythologie des Hin- 
dous. II en est comme Ic corps, mats un corps vivanf, anind ; et tel a cte 
son empire sur V imagination dcs peuples, que le culte de Mahadeva et de 
Bhavani, de V Hermaphrodite el du lingam, esijusqu'ici reste dominant, * 

II est pcut-otre plus difficile d’cxpliquer les singuliers rapports 

qu’une foiile de traditions concourent ii ctablir entrc Brahma et Siva, 
lei encore Brahma est inf’ericiir et subordonne; et,en effet, les deux sectes 
rivales s’accordent ii le presenter comme un simple ministre des deux 
grands dieux (ju’cilles revetent a des titles differens, comme I’inter- 
mediaire outre ces dieux superieurs et les divinites inferieurs qu’elles 
reconnaissent egalemcnt I’line et Tautre ; enfin, comme le chef’ et le 
gouverneur des moiidos, mais sous leur empire et sous leur autorite 
supreme. Cependuni, quoiqu d soil question ca et Id des hdlcs de Vichnou 
avec Brahma, quoiquon nous moutre Siva et Viehnoii s'unisxant tons deux 
pour ehdtier leur frere iujidric, les eombatsf de Brahma et de Siva pat'aissent 
bien filus aneieua, plus earaeteriscs ; et Ton no })eut so def’endre d’y 

chercher un sens curieux ou profbnd. ij: Suffit-il, pour rendre 

compte de ecs fables, d’allcguer des mysteres eosmogoniijues ou 
physiques, les combats des elemens et dcs puissances de la nature? 
I’esscmce meme du role de Brahma qui, une f’ois la creation consommec, 
doit neccssairemcnt coder la place aux deux autrcs dieux, Tun charge 
de la conserver en y entretenant les principes de vie, en y ramenant les 
equilibres des forces, rautre de la renouveller en y detruisant et y 
reproduisant sans cesse les formes ? ou bien faut-il avoir rccours a 
des conjectures Jiistoricpies, et chercher encore une fois dans les gnerres 
des sectes religieuses ou dans les dissensions des castes, la raison de la 
pretendue abolition du culte de Bralima et de la disparition totale de 
SOS temples? ” § 


* llol iff ions dc I’AnliciuiU-, tom. i. p. 211'. 

f Bralima is in no Sanst-rit w ork descrilml as liaving ever been engaged in baltle, or 
in die sliglitest degree acquainted witli the use of arms. In his figures, also, he is repre- 
sented holding in Ins four hands a manuscript book containing a portion of the Vedas, a pot 
for holding water, a rosary, and a sacrificial spoon. 

I Religions de rAntiquit(5, tom. i. p. 2.'}!). 

§ Ibid. p. 2K). These remarks belong toM. Guignianl, for they arc not to be found in the 
original work of Professor Crenzer. M.tiluigniaut has, however, translated correctly the Ibl- 
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I am, howcvi'i-, ohli^vcl to observe that these remarks and specu- 
lations are completely reluted l)y tlie sacred l)ooks oF tlie Hindus, by 
the whoh; of Sanscrit literature, by the traditional ojnnions which liave 
been preserved until the present day amongst the Hindus, and by the 
actual state; of their mythology and religion : for the dogma of the 
two j)rinciplt‘s ol’ good and evil is totally unknown to the Hindus, and 
no where is there to be found the slightest trace of any combats for 
supre:macy between Vishnu and Shiva. It s(;ems, also, to l)e entirely 
overlooked that this religion is indisjmtably (bunded on the V'edas, and 
that the rites and ceremonies now practised by all the orthodo.x sects 
are precisely such as are prescribed in those l)0()ks ; and that no alter- 
ation whatever has taken place in (hem, except the institution of a few 
festivals and devout observances which have been I’rom time to time 
adopted. Hut even these have been nuule to conform most scrupu- 
lously to the precepts ol' the N'edas ; for the mode ol’ worship and the 
olferings ])r('sen(ed (o the particular deity are such only as have been 
deemed holy from time immemorial.'^ If, therefore, Hrahmaism, 
Vishnuism, and Sluvaism dilFer from each other, as some writers 
suppose, and if there ever existed any seels which professed merely one 


lovviiiG' passitge of’ tlie original : — C Vltu j)renii( ri; floclriia* (dv Hrahnia) avail siibsislc' milU^ 
alls uiiviron; (jiiand comnH iKvrunt les gTierru^ ruligiuiisus, Alors jiariil Siva, la sucondu inuar- 
iialion, appoi'tant \v lingain, iniagu do la ^io ot do la niort. Los f’olos siinplos ot puros do 
rantitjuo Hralniiaisino i’oiil plaoo au saiivagt* ddliro dos orgies, ot do ^anglans sacrifioos sonil- 
loiit los antols do rallVoiiso oultt*. I. os traces inoioo dii culto do Ib’alniia fiironl ollact'os ; 
i’ainoiiv ot la vit‘, la coloro la niort, voila lo.s olonions dont so coin[)oso le nouvoau diou, 
aussihion tiuo son culto.” — Ibid., p. HI. 

^ 1 albulo not, ofcouiM', to ibo worship of IMiadri Kali, or to any of the st'Cts wliich 
an* said to have* originated from the 'I’antras; because in this part of India they are so little 
known that I liavo not boon able to obtain any information respecting tliom. 

Sir W. Jones also has observed in a nolo to the Institutes t)f Menu, — The learned 
Hindus are unanimously of opinion, that many laws enacted by Menu, their oldest rejiuted 
legislator, wx*re confined to the three first ages (»f the world, and have no force* in the jire- 
senl age, in which a few of them are certainly obsolete.” Amongst these specified is the 
sacrifice of a bull, ol‘a man, and of a horse ; but this prohibition is understood to extend in 
the present age to the sacrifice of all animals. The ceasing, however, to ohs(*rve certain 
rites and iH remonies is no proof of‘ any change having taken place in the essential principles 
of that religion, to which such rites and ceremonies at one time belonged. 
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of these systems of belief ; it is self-evident that, as Brahma is the 
unquestionable author of the Vedas, and as according to this conjecture 
Brahmaism was the first of these systems, the followers of Shiva and 
V'^ishnu could not have possibly continued to belong to the Hindu re- 
ligion, but must have become equally licretics with the Buddhists. But 
at the present day divine honours have ceased to l)c paid to Brahma ; 
the great body of Hindus believe that both Shiva and A’^ishnu ought to 
be worship])ed, though some ascribe a certain degree of preeminence to 
the one and some to the other ; and, even among the comparatively 
few exclusive votaries of Shiva and Vishnu, no tlilference exists in their 
rites and ccremonit's, but merely in the object of worshij). 

The Vedas, Upanishads, and Purans still continue to be acknow- 
ledged by the S/iaiva, the Vaislinava, and the Smarta. to be the sole 
authorities on which his religion is founded; nor is tlu're either writing 
or tradition which in the slightest degree explains the causes which 
have occasioned the cessation of the worship of Brahma, or the ascrip- 
tion of the attributes of the Supreme Being to either Vishnu or Shiva: 
but that the adoration of the one God must have ceased, or been trans- 
ferred to one of the divine hypostases, at a very remote period, is 
clearly evinced by the Upanishads, which are universally admitted to 
contain the theological doctrines of the Vedas ; for in some of these 
Brahma appears as the Supreme Being, in others Vishnu, and in others 
Shiva. The cessation, therelbre, of Brahma’s worship appears to liave 
taken place during the interval that may have elapsed between the 
composition, or extraction from the Vedas, of the Upanishads, and the 
compilation of the Purans : for in these last works no mention occurs 
of either rites or ceremonies, or festivals, or temples*, or holy places, 
being dedicated to Brahma ; nor in them is there recorded a single 
legend to attest and magnify his divine })Ower. But, had Brahma’s 
worship been abolished by force, and after sanguinary battles between 
his sectaries and those of Shiva, it must seem highly improbable that 
no notice of such events, or at least allusions to them, should occur in 
the Purans : nor have I observed in them the slightest appearance of 


^ Except at Puslikara, now Pokiir, near Ajinere. 


<) o 
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allegory, nor any tircumstanccs which could be tortured, by tlie most 
expert allogorisl, into the remotest semblance of religious wars between 
the suj)j>os(,‘d sectaries of llrahmaism, Vishnuism, and Shivaism. 

Some singular misapprehension, also, seems to prevail with respect 
to the fhariU’ter and worship of Shiva; for it is assumed that as this 
god is re])resented as the avenger and destroyer, he must cousecjuently 
delight in being honoured by bloody sacrilices and barbarous orgies. 
But the inuiges which may perhaps have been at one time erected U) 
Shiva under different characters, and tlu' worsliip addressed to them, 
have bet'll long superseded by the symbol of the lingain : and Mr. 
Ward has correctly remarked that “ muler tliderent names several 
images of Shiva are described in the Shastras; but none ol’ thest' 
images are made at present, nor is any public worship olft'red to them.”* 
Mr. Ward has farther, with e(|ual Justm'ss, observed: — “Image's of 
Shiva under the form of Maha Kala are not made in Bengal ; but a 
pan of water, or an aiiadi lingam, is substituted, before which liloody 
sacrilict's are offered, and other ceremonies performc'd, in the month 
ChuUra at the new moon. Onlji a /he persons perform ihh xcordiip. 
Eixcept before this image, bloody sacrifices an' never offerc'd to Shiva, 
who is himself called (by the of course') a Vdidnurca, i. e. a 

vvorshijipc'i' of \'ishnii, before whose image no animals are slain, and 
whose disci])l('s profess nevc;r to eat animal food.”i The offerings, also, 
prc'sentc'd to tlu' lingam consist solely of Ic'aves, flowers, fruits, grains, 
preparations of milk, sweetmeats, incense, and perfumes. 

But, as far as I c;in learn, the worship of the lingam is not men- 
tioned in the W'das, nor is it even alluded to in any of the IJpanishads 
whic:h I have read ; and consccpiently, as Shivaism has, since at least 
the compilation ol’ the Purans, consisted entirely in this worship, it 
necessarily follows that it could not have been the most ancient form 
of the Hindu religion, and the tyjie of all its subsequent forms. 1 mus(, 
however, confess myself ignorant of what M. Guigniaut intends by Ic 
culte de Mahadeva, et de Bhavani, et de C Hermaphrodite. I am equally 
at a loss to discover the faintest resemblance to their religion, as it is 


* Ward’s View of the Hindus, vol. i. p. 18 . 


f Ibid., p. 1 7 . 
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described by eitlicr the Hindus themselves or in their sacred books, in 
tlie following passage : — “ Le Sivaisme repose principalement sur la per- 
sonification dcs forces de la nature, considrrees on comme generatrices 
et productrices, ou comme destructrices et regcneratrices, et ainsi a 
I’inlini. C’est line vue deja haute et vaste de la marche du monde, et 
de la succession constante que nous presentent scs innombrables phe- 
nomenes. Les agens de ces grands operations de la nature, dans 
lesquels I’idei; do cause et celle de substance cominencent a poindre 
obscurement, ce soul, pour gtuieraliser les formes diverses sous les- 
(juelles ils se produisent, la chaleur et riinmidite ; deux principes pre- 
existi'us, dont le soleil et la lime olTrent aux yeux les types primitifs. 
.... C”est an sein de la unit qui se consomma I’liniou fecondc des 
deux priiu'ipes, alors f|iio tout d’un coup parut le lingam a])portant la 
huuiere, alors quo la premiere hermaphrodite larn^a dans I’espace et les 
astres et tons les corps de la nature, et les animaux, et les hommes, 
alors quo les germes des etres se developperenf. pour la premiere fois 
dans rimmense //o?//, ipii depuis reconcilic et les reproduit incessani- 
ment. \'oila les croyances fondamentales et les objets dominans de 
ce culte antique (Sivaisme); le lingam en est le mystere \)ar excellence, 
<‘f, deja il nous odre, sous uue image grossiere en apjiarence, une sorte 
de cosmogonic ou de creation primitive des choses, au-delii de laquelle 
nous entrevoyons runile, comme le principe des principes.”* 

But never was there a reliaious system so abhorrent from symbols f 
and allegories as the Hindu ; and it would therefore be impossible to 
justily the jireceding remarks by a single passage from any Sanscrit 
work. On tlu; contrary, the fundamental principles of this i*eligion are, 
that an invisible and immaterial being cannot manifest himself or exert 
his power except under a corporeal form, and that the energies ol’ the 
male must remain inoperative until rendei*ed active by a union with 
the passive qualities of the female. Hence, on willing creation, the 
Siqireme Being necessarily, in order to effect that object, first gave 
existence to a male and a female, which are known under the names of 

* Religions de I'Anliquite, tom. i. 

f The only ones which I liave been able to discover are, the lingam, sSyrabolical of 
Shiva and Pnrushu ; and the yoiii, symbolical of Devi and Prakriti. 

O O 2 
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Purusha and Prakriti, and whicli alone are considered to be the original 
agents in the l()rination of this universe.* Altliougli, also, the Hindus 
believe liiat production is merely m antecedent to destruction, and 
destruction an antecedent to production, still they consider that these 
changes proceed from a fixed law impressed upon nature by the 
Snpreine being, and not from the operation of any intermediate agents. 
Neither the lingam, therefore, nor the yoni have ever been supposed 
by the Hindus to be symbolical ol‘ the productive and destructive 
])Owers of nature ; nor is such a conjecture in the slightest degree 
sanctioned by any thing which is contained in the Purans. 

The metaphysical hypothesis, likewise, of M. F. von Sclilcgel, 
respecting the ditlerent states in which the Hindu religion has existed 
since its first institution, is ecpially imaginary, and equally contrary to 
the actual belief of the Flindus, and to the uniform account of this 
religion which is contained in their sacred books. For he observes 
that “ the most important epochs ol’ Indian, and in general of Oriental, 
philosophy and religion are the following : — First, the system of emana- 
tion, which finally degenei’ated into astrological superstition and fana- 
tical materialism ; then, the doctrine of the two principles, which system 
of dualism became at a later period changed into pantheism. ”t With 
regard to the first three of these epochs, M. von Schlegel expresses the 
same oj)inions respecting brahmaism, Shivaism, and Vishnuism, which 
I have just controverted ; but I do not clearly understand his illustra- 
tion of the fourth epoch, nor do his own notions on this point seem 
to have been sufficiently distinct and determined. :|: This uncertainty 


* Tt must likuwisi' he observed, thiii all male.s, whether jyjods or men, arc considered to 
be merely forms <if Purusha^ and all females, whether goddesses or women, to be merely 
forms of Prakriti ; and that Pnrus/ia imdPtaknli are themselves in reality corporeal inani- 
festations ol’ the essence of the uudisccrnible Supreme Being. Thus the severalty and 
diversity which apparently prevail in the univer.st; are clctiriy and consi.stcntly reduced into 
iliat unity whicli is, as M. (biigniaut justly remarks, Ic principe des principes, 
f Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der liidicr, p. 152 . 

% So much so that he has been obliged to huzaixl this very improbable conjecture : — 
As no doubt can remain, after a perusal of the Bhagawat Gita, that the Sank by a system is 
altogether pantlieistic, it must be concluded that i/ie atUhor has throi/ghoid misimdentood 
or that he has violenthj compelled it to conform to his owfi Tuanner of thinking [oder nach seiner 
eignen denkarf ge^i^caltsam umgedcniel)P — Ibid., p. 147 . 
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appears to liave been occasioned by the doctrines inculcated in the 
Bhagawat Gita, and by M. Schlegel not clearly perceiving the difference 
that exists between the Sankhya* and Vedanta systems of philosophy, 
or which is the same thing, between the material and spiritual systems 
of ])anthcisin. But that a belief in emanation, if by this term is meant 
a positive separation of the human from the supreme soul, never pre- 
vailed among the Hindus is indisputably attested by every passage in 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, and I’urans, which relate to the real nature 
of the soul and of (iod ; while, on the contrary, every such passage 
ecjually proves that spiritual pantheism is the sole doctrine which is 
inculcated in these works ; ami that the fundamental principle of the 
Hindu religion is, that nothing actually exists except one self-subsist- 
ing, all-pervading, and indivisible Spirit. It is, therefore, evidently 
impossible that a belief in the doctrine of two principles, or in a mate- 
rial pantheism, could have ever prevailed among the Hindus. 

1 am, at (he same lime, aware that, in controverting these opinions 
respecting the relative antiquity of the principal s(;cts which prevail in 
India, I am opposed by the high authority of Mr. Colcbrooke ; who has 
remarked ; - - “ According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the 
earliest ludiati sect, of which we have at present any distinct know- 
ledge, is that of the I’ollowers of the practical Vedas, who worshipped the 
sun, fire, and the elements ; and who believed the efficacy of sacrifices, 
for the accom[)lishment of present and future puiposes. It may be 
suj)posed that the relined doctrine of the Vcdanlis, or followers of tin* 


The Gitii is compost'd entirely acctmliii*^* lo iluj Sankbya ,system ot‘ philoso- 

phy, and the mistakes which have arisen from not adverting to this circumstance are not 
peculiar to M. Schlegel, But there is no inconsistency in its having been written by Vyasa, 
tht‘ rt‘pLited founder ol the Vetlanta system, because the Vedantas admit that m(t/rrial pan- 
thei.sni has an apparnil existence ; and they only contend that it does not exist in rrali/i/^ 
but is merely an illusive appearance produced by Maya. It must also lie recollected that 
the Ranuiyuu and Mahaliharat, a.s- well as the sacred books of tlie Hindus, have always been, 
and still are, first read under the tuition of a preee})tor, who has thus an opportunity ol‘ 
putting ail orthodox construction on opinions which might otherwise appear to be hetero- 
dox : and this is particularly the case with the Sankhya system; for, as it is supposed to have 
been revealed by Vishnu liimself under tlie form of Kapila, it cannot be rejected ; and it is 
therefore made to conform to what the \'edantikas maintain to be the true doctrines of the 
Vedas* 
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thcolofncal and argumentative parts of the Vedas, is of later date ; and 
it docs not seem improbable that the sects of Jina and of Butldha are 
still more; modern. But I apprehend that the Vaisimavas, .meaning 
particularly the w'orshippers of Hama and Krishna, may be subsequent 
to these sects, and that the S/iaivas are also of more recent date.” * 
But iVir. (’olebrooke’s notions respecting the Hindu religion rest on 
two assumptions; the one that (he incarnations of Vishnu are not men- 
tioned in the Vedas, and the other that Bama and Krishna are deified 
men : neither of which have been supported by the requisite proof, 
nor do they a[)pear to be susceptible of it ; for I am assured that the 
incarnations of V'ishnu arc noticed in the Vedas, and the deification of 
men is a mere gratuitous supposition which is unsupported by any 
evidence whatever. What is still more remarkable is, that JMr. Cole- 
brooke has thus (pialificd his own hypothesis ; — “ In explanation of a 
remark contained in a former essay, I take this occasion of adding that 
the mere mention of Rama or of Krishna in a ])assage of the \"edas, 
without any indication of particular i*evcrence, would not authorise a 
presumption against the genuineness of that passage, on my hypothesis ; 
nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument against that system. 

“ I suppose both heroes to have been known characters in ancient 
fabulous history ; but conjecture that, on the same basis, new fables 
have been constructed elevating these personages to the rank oi' gods. 
On this su])position, the simple mention of tlumi in genuine portions 
of the Vedas, particularly in that part of it which is entitled BraJnmna, 
would not appear surprising. Accordingly, Krishna, son of Devaki, is 
actually named in the Ckandogya UiHini>iliad."'\ 

Butl must confess that Ido not understand this reasoning; for, if 
the occurrence of the names of Vishnu’s incarnations in the W'das does 
not prove that the legends respecting them must have existed when 

Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. j). 293. The hypothetical manner in which tliese 
remarks are here oflereil contrasts singularly with tin* positive tone in w hich the same opi- 
nions were expressed in the A.siatic Itesearche.s, vol. viii. p. 292. Has this proceeded 
from Mr. Colebrooke having begun to entertain doubts respecting the soundness of* his 
hypothesis ? 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 293. note. The sou of Dcvali is also mentioned in the 
Ujianishad (pioted in Appendix C, in which he is identilled with Narayana. 
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tliosc books were composed, I know not by what other evidence this 
circumstance can be estab]isl)ed. Mr. Colebrooke, however, quotes a 
passage from the Vedas, in which these words occur j he (the lord ol* 
creation) .sY/tc this earth, aiul upheld it, assuming the form of a boar; 
which he prefaces with this remark, — “ The ])resont extract was recom- 
mended for selection by its allusion to a mytholooical notion which 
ap])arently gave origin to tlie story of tlie Varaha-avalara.” * But 
would it not be much more reasonable to conclude that this concise 
and otlierwise unintelligible allusion referred to some well known 
legend, than to suppose that the legend was subsequently founded on 
so dark and enigmatical a hint? On what grounds, also, is it assumed 
that the Hindus ever cHinsidered Rama and Krishna to l)e mere men ? 
for, most assuredly, such a notion cannot be supported by a single 
passage that is to be found in any Sanscrit work ; and the very au- 
thorities, on the con(rar\, from which alone their existence is known, 
uniformly attest that they were incarnate portions of the second divine 
hypostasis, 

'^U'his point is of the last importance in forming a correct opinion 
respecting the Hindu religion : I'or, if the incarnations ol Vishnu be 
not mentiomxl in the W'das, and if the acknowledging ol Rama and 
Krishna to be incarnate portions of the Deity be of recent date, it must 
inevitably follow that the long-established notion, that this religion is 
1‘ounded on the W’das, must be totally erroneous. Nor does IMr. (’ole- 
brooke conceal (hat this is the conclusion to which his consiileratioti of 
the subject has led him ; tor he remarks, — “ Most of what is taught in 
the Vedas is now obsolete; and, in its stead, new orders of religious 
devotees have been instituted, and now forms of religious ceremonies 
have been established. Rituals founded on the Purans, and observ- 
ances borrowed from a worse source, the 'fantras, have, in a great 
measure, antiquated the institutions of the Vedas.” f But it will, I 
think, be admitted that nothing but an attentive perusal ol all the 
Vedas, and an intimate acquaintance with the principles ol all the sects 
in India, could justify so swee])ing a conclusion as this; and that the 


Asiatic Kescarclicb, vol, viii. p. 1*36. 


# 


f Ibitl., }). 474. 
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information on (he subject which has been liitherto collected is much 
too defective, lo allow of any accurate judgment being formed with 
respect to the differences that may have taken place in the state of the 
Hindu religion as it existed when the A'edus were composed, and that 
in which i( still prevails at the present day. * The abovc-(pioted 
remark, however, seems to have been made by Mr. Colebrooke without 
duo consideration ; for in another part of the same c^ssay he says, — 
“ Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch oi' lite- 
rature studied by orthodox Hindus. In all these branches of Indian 
literature, while perusing or consulting the works oi’ various authors, 
1 have found perpetual references to the ^"edas, and have freqiu'iitly 
verified the quotations.” It, therefore, remains to reconcile these 
statements, whic-h I believe to be perfectly accurate, with the assertion 
that wo.s7 of xchal is iaughl in the Vedas in ante obsolete ; for it is impos- 
sible to understand how doctrines, which are thus cotttinually referred 
to as an authority from which there is no appeal, t'an have become 
anti(iuated. 

It is also rcnuirk.able that IVI. von Schlcgel, in order to give con- 
sistency to his view of the lour epochs of the Hindu plnlosophy and 
religion, has been obliged to omit all notice of that singular opinion, 
according to which every orthodox Hindu believes that this universe, 
with all that it contains, has no real existence, but is composed solely of 
illusive appearances produced by Mai/a, or the energy of tlui Su])reme 
being. Nor does Mr. Colebrooke, in forming his notions respecting 
the real history of the Hindu religion, seem to have taken this circum- 
stance into consideration. Whether, however, this doctrine may be 
mentioned in the Vedas or not, 1 am not aware ; but that it is the 
principal subject of the Upanishads is undeniable; and, consecpiently, 
the principles of the X’edanta system, if not the system itself must be 
of as ancient a date as those works. As, therefore, the belief in Maya, 
in there being no entity except one self-subsisting Spirit, and in final 

* Tlic ino.st iiulispi'iiiablf of all labours lor doeuliiig ibis ((ucstioii, that of con)])ariiig 
the \ eilas with the Furaiis, in oi'der to ascertain whether and how far they tiisugree, has 
not yet been jterfornied, or even atteinj)ted ; and the assumption, therefore, that such a dis- 
agreement exists, is, as yet, vo.r, et pru'Urca nihil. 
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beatitude, consisting' in identification with that Spirit, is equally enter- 
tained by the Shaiva, the VaiHhnavo , and the Sinarta ; and as this belief is 
inculcated in the U[)anishads, and most probably in the Vedas ; it will 
be obvious that the fundamental ]>rinciples of these sects must be the 
same, and that there are no sunicient grounds for supposing that these 
principles are in the slightest degree inconsistent with such as pre- 
vailed on the first institution of the Hindu religion. It appears clear, 
also, from the extracts from the \’^edas given by Mr. Colebrooke, that, at 
the period when these works were composed, the adoration of the one 
Ciod had long ceased, and had been superseded by the worship of the 
very same deities who form at the present day the ])opular mythology 
of the Hindus. Is it not, therefore, most probable that at this very 
period existed also the sects of Vaishuax'aa and Shaivas ? for, if they did 
not, how happens it that in some of the Upanishads the attributes of 
the Supreme lleiug are ascribed to Vishnu, and in others to Shiva? 
The only real alteration, consecpient ly, which has evidently taken place 
in the primitive religion of the Hindus, and this seems to be as old as 
the Vedas, is the ceasing to adore by outward forms the one God, and 
the substituting in his place oneoftlu' divine hypostases. Subsecpiently, 
also, to the composition of those works, the worship of Brahma has 
almost entirely disa])peared : but this circumstance has in no manner 
affected the fundamental princi])les of this religion ; nor have these 
undergone any change by the transferring of the divine honours paid to 
Shiva from his representation under a human figure to the symbol of 
the lingam ; and it is self-evident that the Vais/inax'a sect must have 
existed before the minor sects, which adopt the incarnations of Vishnu 
under the forms of Rama and Krishna as their principal objects of 
devotion, could have originated. The more, therefore, that this 
subject is elucidated, not by crude and groundless hypotheses but 
by an attentive examination of Sanscrit works, the more conclusively, 
I am convinced, will it appear that the Hindu religion, in all essen- 

llie v(‘ry first act oi' the ritual |u*e.scrlbe(l for tlie worship t>f' the lingam is to meditatt' 
on that god who has five lieads, three eyes, and ten arms, and thus to fix in the mind the 
real form of Shiva, 


P P 
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tial respects, is in precisely the same state at the present clay, as that 
in which it prevailed at the period when the Vedas were composed, f 


f Rites and cei'eiiionies are obviously mere accessaries to every religious system ; and 
to found, therefore, any argument on some of those prescribed in the Vedas having become 
anti(|uated, and others having been subsecpieiitl}^ instituted, with respect to the changes 
which may have taken place in the essential pVincipIes of the Hindu religion, is a mode of 
reasoning so obviously erroneous, that any remark respecting it must be unnecessary : for 
no ])erson will, I sup}mse, deny that the belief anti rtiligious observances of the Roman Ca- 
tholic, the Lutheran, the Episcopalian, and the Presbyterian arc all eijually founded on (he 
Scriptures, or on their reputed traditional interpreiutiom 
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SHIVA. 


The worship of Brahma, and the legends respecting him wliich may 
liavc at one time existed, liave merely disappeared; but Shiva is repre- 
sented under two characters so perfecily distinct, and yet so intimately 
blended together, that it becomes extremely difficult to determine 
whether both belonged to the early religion * of the Hindus, or whether 
one of them is not of much later invention. These characters cannot 
be better explained than by the following two jiassages which occur in 
the very same book of the Bhagawat : — At a certain solemn sacrifice 
performed in heaven, when Haksha entered, all the deities rose and 
saluted him, except Shiva. “ Daksha observing Shiva sitting apart, 
and not enduring his want of respect, thus addressed the assembly, 
his eyes burning with anger : — ‘ Hear, all ye gods, what T now speak, 
imjielled by truth and not by ignorance or hatred. That despiser 
of fame, who is dev oid of shame, a deviater from the right path, and a 
contemner of all virtuous observances, having obtained my consent, 
took before priests and fire the hand of my daughter, excellent as 
Savitri, in marriage. But though that monkey-eyed has married my 
fawn-eyed daughter, yet he rises not to salute me, nor does he address 
me with proper compliments : and even despising the spotless maiden, 
treats her as if she were the child of some low-born man ; for he wan- 
ders about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, with 
dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral-pile, ornamented 
with human skulls and bones, and sometimes laughing, sometimes 
weeping. Nor does aught ajipertain to him, either good or auspicious, 
except his name (Shiva) ; and yet, at the dcsii’e of Brahma, I gave my 

* By this expression I mean the Hindu religion as it existed at the time when the 
V^edas were composed, for it }iad then evidently deviated considerably from its pi iinitive 
nature. 
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tender and virtuous daugliter to this deligliter in inebriated men, this 
lord of ghosts and demons, whose hardened lieart is dead to all affec- 
tion, and whose soul is Ibnned of naught but darkness.” * But when 
Virabliadra has destroyed this sacrifice, and killed Daksha, and the 
<Tods, l)ein<>- unable to withstand his attack, hasten to Kailasa to entreat 
the protection of Shiva, it is in this very different manner in which he 
is then addressed by Brahma; — “ I know that thou, O lord! art the 
eternal Brahm, that seed which, being received into the womb of thy 
Shakti, produced this universe ; that thou, united with thy Shakti, dost 
in sport create this universe from thy own substance, like the web ot 
the spider ; that thou dost protect it ; and that thou wilt finally devour 
it. T know that thou, being the distributer of justice, didst destroy the 
sacrifice of Daksha, on account of his improper conduct, in order that 
Brahmans and the other inhabitants of this world might place their 
faith on thee, and might continue steadfast in the observance ofvirtue 
and piety : tor it is thou who bestowest on men the iVuits of their good 
and evil actions ; and who rewardest the virtuous with the bliss of 
heaven, and condemnest the wicked to the torments of hell,” ive. t 

It is under this latter character that Shiva is principally considered 
by the Smarfax, who pay little attention to those legends which seem 
to have been invented at the same time that the worship of the 
lingam was instituted, in order to attest and magnily the efficacy 
of that new mode of devotion. But it is these legends which now 
form the mythological history of this god ; and as I have, perhaps, 
sulficiently explained the divine nature of Shiva, when he is considered 
simply as the Supreme Being, I shall confine the following cpiotations 
to such i)assages as illustrate his popular character. 

* Skaiid iv. chap. 2. Alter uttering these words, Daksha also iinjirecated, as a curst* 
on Miiva, that lie might henceforth be tlej)rive() of his share of all .sacrifices; and Shiva, on 
learning tliis circumstance, in revenge coiuleinned Daksha, by his curse, to have his human 
head replaced by that of a goat, to mortal birth, and to ignorance of divine knowledge. It 
was in coiisetiiience of the iir.st of the.se cur.‘‘e.s, that after Daksha was rtjstoivd to life a 
goafs head was substituted in the place of his own, which had fallen into the sacrificial fire 
and been consumed. 

f Skand iv. chaj). 6 . 

As, however, so little ha.s been hitherto published respecting Shiva, I have inserted 
in Aiipendix D some extracts illiislrativc of his character. 
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From the Vamana Piiran. 

Pulasti/a, addressing Narada. — “ Formerly, when staying on the 
mountain Mandara, Devi, oppressed with the violent heat, thus said to 
Maheshwara : — ‘ O Islia ! the heat increases in violence, hast thou no 
house to which we might repair, and there abide protected i'rom the 
wind, the heat, and the cold?’ Shankara replied, — ‘ I am, O lovely 
one ! without a shelter, a constant wanderer in I’oresls.’ Having thus 
spoken, Shankara with Sati remained during the hot season under the 
shade of trees ; and when it was passed, the rainy season with its dark 
clouds succeeded. On beholding which, Sati said to Shiva, — ‘ Heart- 
agitating winds blow, O jMaheshwara ! and rushing torrents roar ; the 
lightning Hashes amidst the black clouds, and the peacock calls to its 
mate ; rain falls from the clouds, and the heron and crane hasten to 
the water which they love ; and, shaken by the storm, the flowers ol the 
trees strew the ground ; alarmed by the thunder the swans hastily quit 
their native lakes, as ascetics forsake their families and all the attach- 
ments of life ; the herds of animals, emitting glad cries, gambol and 
sport, delighted with the gloomy clouds ; the rivers rush with such 
rapidity that their brightness has become turbid ; the sky is involved in 
dark clouds ; the lakes arc* oversprc*ad with the leaves of the lotos ; and 
the streams ap|)ear like milk. In such a seasoji, dilHcult to be endured, 
O Shankara! let me entreat thee to build a house on Kailasfi, where 1 may 
abide with thee in comfort.’ Shiva rej)lied, — ‘ O my beloved ! 1 have 
no riches for the erection ol‘ a house ; nor am I possessed of aught else 
than an elephant’s skin for a garment, and serpents for my ornaments ? ’ 
The soul of Shiva, JMridani, having heard these harsh words, seemingly 
true but devoid of truth, was alarmed, and looking on the ground she 
thus, with bashfulness and anger, said, — ‘ Then say, O Shambu ! how 
can we pass in comfort the rainy season under the shade of trec!s ?’ 
Shiva replied, — ‘ With our bodies covered witb a cloud, O lovely one ! 
shall the rainy season pass without any rain falling on thy tcMider 
frame.’ Having thus spoken Hara stopped a cloud, and with the 
daughter of Daksha fixed his abode within it ; and hence has he been 
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since celebrated in Jicaven under the name of Jhnuta-ketu, i. e., he 
whose banner is n eland. 

“ Thus the three-eyed god resided in a cloud until the rains were 
past, and the sultry season had arrived to delight the world. Then the 
dark clouds forsook the sky ; the herons and cranes the banks of 
lakes ; the crows their nests ; the deer lost their horns, and the I’ivers 
their turbiduess ; the lotoses opened their blossoms ; plants and 
creepers were covered with flowers ; the herds of cattle lowed with 
gladness, and holy men were delighted ; the ponds were adorned with 
lotoses, the heaven with stars ; the rivers and lakes shone with water, 
the hearts of holy men with purity, the regions of the earth with 
brightness, clear as the lustre of the cloudless moon. Then, also, 
Shiva and Sati returned to the mountain Maudara, and there joyfidly 
passed their time. It was at the conclusion of this sultry season that 
Daksha made pr('j)arations for a great sacrifice, to which he invited all 
the immortals and holy sages, with their wives, and all his daughters 
and sons-in-law, excej)t Shiva and Sati.” 

Narada said, — “ Why were not the lord of the world Maheshwara, 
and the eldest and most excellent of his daughters, invited to this 
sacrifice by Daksha ?” Pulastya re})licd, — “ Daksha did not invite them, 
on account of Shiva being a kapali.”* Narada enquired, — “IJow did 
the supreme god, the bearer of the trident, the thr(!c-eyed, become a 
kapali ? ” Pidastya answered, — “ Listen, while I relate an ancient and 


* This word meroly signifies a religious mendicant, who carries a human .skull lor an 
alins-dish. The existence of this sect at the pre.seul day seems doubtful ; but its tenets will 
be \inderstood from the following s})eeches of a Kapalika, introduced as one of the charac- 
ters in the Vrahodli Chandrodaya^ translated by l)j% J. Taylor; — 

My necklace and ornaments are of human bones ; I dwell among the ashes of* the 
dead, and eat my food in human skulls. I look with eyes brightened with the antimony of 
Yog, and I believe that the parts of the world are reciprocally different, but that the whole 
is m^t different from God.” 

0 Digainber ! hearken to our rites: after fasting we drink liquor out of the .skulls 
of Brahmans; our sacrificial fires ai*e fed witli the brains and lungs of men mixed up 
w^ith their flesh, and lunnan victims covered with the fresh blood gushing from the terrible 
wound in their throats, are the offerings by which we ap])ease the terrible god.” 

1 contemplate the lord of Bhavani, the powerful god, who creates, preserves, anti 
destroys the fourteen WT)rlds ; whose glory is both revealed in tlie Vedas and displayed in 
his works/* — Pages 38, 39. 
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celebrated story, which was first revealed by Brahma. Formerly, when 
all things movable and immovable had been destroyed and naught 
remained but one vast ocean, while universal darkness reigned, that 
lord, who is incomprehensible and sulyect to neither birth nor death, 
reposed in slumber on the abyss of waters for a thousand divine years. 
But when his night had passed, desirous of creating the three worlds, 
the skilled in the Vedas, investing himself with the (juality of impurity, 
assumed a corporeal form with five heads. Then, also, was produced 
from the cpiality of darkness another form with three eyes and twisted 
locks, and bearing a rosary and a trident. Brahma next created 
(ili(mk(fr'‘\ which immediately pervaded the nature of both gods ; and, 
under its influence, Budra thus said toVitamaha, — ‘ Say, O lord! how 
earnest thou here, and by whom wert thou created?’ Brahma replied, 
‘And whence art thou?’ and instantly caused the new-jnade sky to 
reverberate with a wondrous sound like the tinkling of a vast e/Vn/.f 
Shambu was thus subdued, and stood with a countenance downcast and 
humbled, like the moon in an eclipse ; and the fifth head of Brahma 
thus addressed him, rendered dark with anger in consecpience of his 
defeat : — ‘I know thee well, thou form of darkness ! with tln-ee eyes, 
clothed with the four ijuarters of heaven (i. c. naked), mounted on a 
bull, the destroyer of this universe.’ On hearing these words Shan- 
kara became incensed with anger, and while he viewed the head with 
terrible glances of his world-consuming eye, his five heads, from his 
wrath, grew white, red, golden, black, and yellow, and fearful to 
behold. But Brahma, on observing these heads, glowing like the sun, 
thus said, — ‘ Why dost thou agitate thyself and attempt to apjiear 
powerful? for, if I chose,! could this instant make thy heads become like 
bubbles of water.’ This heard, Shiva, inflamed with anger, cut otf with 
the nail of his lell hand the head of Brahma, which had uttered such 
fierce and boasting words ; but, when he would have thrown it on the 


* This word properly signifies consciousnes.s of jiidividiial existence, and seems ade- 
quately expressed in Gerinan hy die irhciL But it also iniplie.s self-snflicieiicy, and the pride 
necessarily resulting from it. 

f The correct transcription of this stanza in iny MS, .seems questionable ; but, as there 
given, it evidently admits of no other interpretation than the one above. 
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ground, it would not, nor ever sliall it, fall from his hand. Then Brahma, 
also enraged, created a man mighty in strength, four-armed, clad in 
armour, and holding a bow and arrow, a javelin and a sword, with a 
large quiver at his side ; to whom Brahma said, — ‘ Hasten and slay this 
evil-minded bearer of the trident ; for how can he, who is burdened 
with sin, attempt to resist?’ On hearing these words, Shankara, 
rendered powerless by the sin which he had committed, fled to Badar- 
ikashrainam.” — Chap. 1, 2. 

Pnladija continved : — “ In this manner, O Narada ! did Shiva 
become a kapedi *, and for this and other reasons Daksha did not invite 
his daimhter and him to the sacrifice. At this time Jaya, the daughter 
of Gautama, paid a visit to Sati ; who, on observing her arrive alone, 
said, — ‘ Wliy have not Vijaya, Jayanti, and Aparajita come with thee ?’ 
Jaya replied,- — ‘They are all gone with their mothers and husl)ands to 
the sacrifice, and my father Gautama and mother are also gone there ; 
but 1 am come to see thee, and to enquire why thou and Maheshwara 
are not rej)airing to that festival of heaven, to which all the immortals 
and holy sages have been invited.’ On hearing these words, Sati, as if 
struck with a thunderbolt, fell to the ground and expired with anger j" ; 
and, when she beheld Sati lying dead, Jaya, oppressed with grief, gave 
vent to her tears and loudly bewailed her loss. No sooner did SiuAa 
hear the sound of lamentation than he exclaimed, — ‘Ah ! what can this 
mean ? ’ and hastened to where Jaya was ; and there beholding Sati 
stretched lifeless on the ground, like some tender plant cut down by 
the axe, he asked Jaya the cause of this sad event. She replied, — ‘ On 
being informed that all the immortals and her sisters had been invited 
to the sacrifice, and no invitation having been received by her, she 
died through inward grief.’ On hearing these words, Shiva was 

* One of Sliivii’s names is Kapala-hlirii^ i. e., the bearer of a human skull : as he is 
obliged, as a penance, to carry always the skull of Brahma, But the particular sanctity ol’ 
Kashi is, at the same time, ascribed to that being the place that Shiva was enabled to 
relieve liimself from Brahma’s fiflli liead, and from the continual pursuit ol' the b(;ing who 
hail been produced from the sin of Brahman icidc : and hence Kashi is called Avimukta, 
according to a passage in tlie Sanatkumara Kliand of the Skanda Piiran. 

f The death of Sati is related differently in other Purans ; but 1 defer giving the gene- 
rally received account until Chaj)ter XI II. 
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enraged witli anger; and, wliilc his body glowed with the flame of his 
wrath, from his hair sprang a nutnerous band, at whose head was Vira- 
bhadra, whom Shiva ordered to hasten and destroy Daksha and his 
sacrifice.” — Chap. 4. 

Narada said , — “ For what reason was Kama* consumed by Shiva?” 
Pulastya replied, — “ When Sati the daughter of Daksha had departed 
to the abode of Yamaf, Khandarpa of the flowery bow observed Shan- 
kara reflecting on the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice, and wounded 
him with the arrow of madness. Then Kara, maddened by the shaft 
of Kama, began to traverse w'oods and rivers while his thoughts were 
fondly fixed on Sati, nor, like a w'ounded elephant, could he obtain the 
least repose. Once Shankara threw liimsclf into the Kalindi river, but 
the waters were scorched and changed into blackness ; and ever since 
its dark stream, though holy, flows through the forest like the string 


re^-ard to Kama, the oFlovc, it may be sufficient to transcribe the following 
stanzas from Sir Jones's ode to this god: — 

‘ Know’st thou not me?’ — Celestial sounds I hear! 

‘ Know’st thou not nu; ?’ — Ah ! spare a mortal ear ! 

‘ Behold ! ’ jMv swimming eyes entranced 1 raise ; 

But, oh ! they shrink before the excessive blaze. 

Yes, son of Maya ! ye.s, 1 know 
"riiy bloomy .shafts and cany bow, 

Cheeks with youthful glory beaming, 

Locks ill braids etliereal .streaming; 

Thy scaly standard, thy mysterious ariirs, 

AikI all thy pains, and all thy charms. 


bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
With bees, how' sweet ! but, ah ! how^ keen their sting! 
He with five llow’rets tips thy ruthless darts, 

Which througli five senses pierce enraptured hearts; 
vStrong Chumpa^ rich in odorous gold; 

Warm A?ncr<f nursed in heavenly mould ; 

Dry Nag/ccser^ in silver smiliiig; 

Hot Ki/iciwiy our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 

Lfwe shaf!^ which gods bright Bela name. 


f I'liis is a common expression for died ; but it is here inapplicablcj as death is never 
predicated of Sati. 
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that binds a maiden’s hair. Thus Shiva roamed over mountain and 
forest, grove ami plain, hill and valley, rich in streams and lakes and all 
that affords del’ght, and yet could find no rest ; and, ever as he thought 
on the lovely daughter of Daksha, he sometimes laughed and some- 
times wept. Even did sleep for a moment seal his eyes, he saw in his 
slumhers his beloved Sati and would thus address her ; — ‘ O pitih^ss ! 
stay : why dost thou forsake me who am blameless ? for, enamoured of 
thee, 1 am through thy absence consumed with the fire of love. O Sati ! 
though thou wert justly angry, yet bear not anger, O lovely one ! to 
me, who prostrate myself at thy feet ; and deign to speak to me, in 
whose thoughts thou art continually present. Fondly do I dwell on all 
thy former words of love; and shouldst thou Jiow render them untrue, 
and me desert, how can 1 survive ? Who does not pity him whom he 
beholds lamenting, and canst thou, O pitiless ! refrain from compas- 
sionating thy lord ? Como, then ; come, then, O lovely one ! and 
enfold me in thy embrace; for otherwise, O my beloved ! the fire of' 
love, with which I consume, can never be extinguished.’ ’riius did 
Shiva lament during his slumber ; and, when he awoke, he again filled 
the forest with the low sad moaiiings of his heartfelt grief.” 

“ Then Hara, wounded by the arrows of Kama, wandered into a deep 
forest, named Dariivanam, where holy sages and tlu'ir wives resided. 
The sages, on beholding Shiva, saluted him with bended heads, and he. 
wearied, said to them, — ‘Give me alms.’ Thus he went begging round 
the different hermitages ; and, wherever he came, the minds of the sages’ 
wives, on seeing him, became disturbed and agitated with the pain of 
love, and all commenced to follow him. But when the sages saw their 
holy dwellings thus deserted, they exclaimed, — ‘ Maij ihc Ihigani (ft/m 

* Tlii.s clescrijaioii, it will be »o doubt admitted, is very different from tliis nccoiml 
o-ivcii by Wilford : — “ Mahadevu then look oj) tlic body of bis beloved Salt (Sati) oil his 
shoulders, and went seven times rouiul the world. Here I shall remark that when any acci- 
dent liappens to the gods, they generally set off at full speed, going seven limes round the 
world, howling all the way most wofully.” — As. Res., vol. vii. With regard to the 

latter part of this (luotation, no such custom is ascribed to the gods in any Sanscrit work 
with which I am acquainted ; nor have 1 ever heard it mentioned in conversation with 
natives. 
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man * fall lo the ground! ” That instant the lingam of Shiva fell to the 
ground ; and the god immediately disappeared. The lingam, then, as 
it fell, penetrated through the lower worlds, and increased in height 
until its toj) towered above the lieavens ; the earth quaked, and all 
things movable and immovable were agitated. On perceiving which 
Ilraljma hastened to the sea of milk, and said to Vishnu, — ‘ Say, why 
does the universe thus tremble ? ’ Hari replied, — ‘ On account of the 
falling of' Shiva’s lingam, in consequence of the curse of the holy and 
divine sages. ’ On hearing of this most wonderful event, Brahma said, — 

‘ Let us go aiul behold this lingam.’ The two gods then repaired to 
Daruvanam; and, on beholding it without beginning or end, Vishnu 
mounted the king of’ birds and descended into the lower regions in 
order to ascertain its base ; and, for the purpose of discovering its top, 
Brahma in a lotos car ascended the heavens : but they returned from 
their search wearied and disappointed, and together approaching the 
lingam, with due reverence and praises, entreated Shiva to resume his 
lingam. Thus propitiated, that god appeared in his own form and 
said, — ‘ If gods and men will worship my lingam, 1 will resume it; but 
not otherwise.’ * To this proposal Vishnu, Brahma, and the gods 
assented ; and Brahma divided its worshippers into four sects, the 
principal one of those, that which simply worships Shiva under the 
symbol of the lingam ; the second, that of Pashupatif; the third, of 
INIahakala ; and the f'ourtli, the Kapali ; and revealed from his own mouth 
the ordinances by which this worshij) was to be regulated. Brahma 
and the gods then departed, and Shiva, having resumed the lingam, was 
also leaving the spot, when he beheld Kama at a distance; and, incensed 
with anger on remembering the pains which he had endured, looked at 

* SliivM was disguised ; and llie sages, therefore, did not know him. 

f In tlie. Nfi^ar Khand of the Skanda Pnran, it is said that Sliiva, alHicled for the loss 
of Sati, thus replied : — “ O gods ! it was in conseijuence of the grief whieh I sillier in being 
separated from Sati tliat I oast away this lingam, aiiparently fallen through the eiirse of the 
sages ; but, liad 1 not willed it, who is there in the three worlds that eonld have deprived 
me of it? why then should I resume it?” 

X I'hese are names of Shiva under different characters : and the lingam, of course, be- 
comes, in such cases, the symbol of Shiva umler that particular character, 

Q Q 2 
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him with his world-consuming eye and reduced him to ashes.”* 
— Chap. G. 

The resumption, however, of the lingam by Shiva is related differ- 
ently in the Shiva I’uran ; and, as this account explains the reason 
of the particular form under which that symbol is represented, I sub- 
join it. 

“ On falling in consequence of the sages’ curse, the lingam became 
like fire, and caused a conflagration wherever it penetrated ; the three 
worlds were distressed, and as neither gods nor sages could find rest, 
they hastened for protection to Brahma. Having heard them relate all 
that had happened, Brahma replied ; —‘After having committed know- 
ingly a reprehensible act, why say that it was done unknowingly ? for 
who that is adverse to Shiva shall enjoy happiness, and yet when he 
came as a guest at noonday you received him not with due honours. 
But every one shall reap the fruit of his good or bad actions, and the 
lingam therefore shall not cease to distress the three worlds until it is 
resumed by that god. Do ye, therefore, adopt such means as you think 
best for restoring tranquillity to the universe.’ The gods said, — ‘But, 
O lord 1 what means ought we to adopt?’ Brahma replied, — ‘ J’ropi- 
tiate by adoration the mountain-born goddess, and she will then assume 
the form of the ijoni and receive this lingam, by which means alone it 
can be rendered innocuous. Should you thus obiain her favourable 
assistance, then form a vessel of the eight kinds of leaves, place in i( 
boiled rice and sacred plants ; and having filled it with holy water, con- 
secrate the whole with the proper prayers and invocations; and with 
this water, repeating at the same time suitable prayers, sprinkle the 
lingam. After, also, Parvati shall have under the form of the yoni 
received the lingam, do you erect and consecrate the form of a lingam 


* This account of Kfinia’s being reduced lo ashes by Shiva differs ( ntirely troin tlie one 
given in oilier Purans ; and on which Sir W. Jones’s hymn to Duvga is Ibuiuled. For the 
generally received account is, that the gods, finding that they could not relieve themselves 
Irorn the distress occasioned by an Asura, named Taraka, cxcejit through the assistance ot 
a son of Shiva; and tluit Shiva, after the death of Sati, was perfectly insensible to love; 
entreated Kama to wound him with one of his arrows just as Parvati appeared. Kama 
cflected this object, and Shiva became instantly enamoured of l^irvati ; but, angry at 
Kama for his having ventured to direct his arrows at him, he reduced him to ashes. 
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in the yoni ; and, by worsliipping it with offerings of flowers, perfumes, 
and such things, by kindling lamps before it, and by singing and 
music, propitiate Maheshwara, and thus will the forgiveness and favour 
of that god be undoubtedly obtained.’ Having hoard these words, the 
gods and sages hastened to implore the protection of Shiva and the 
assistance of Parvati, as directed by Brahma ; and these deities having 
been propitiated, Parvati, under the Ibrm of the yoni, received the 
lingam and thus appeased its consuming fire; and in commemoration 
of this event was instituted the worship of the lingam.” * 

But in the Padma Puran the origin of the particular form under 
which this symbol is represented is ascribed to the eifects of a curse 
imprecated on Shiva, by Bltrigu ; for it is therein said that, when Bhrigu 
was sent to ascertain the preeminence of the three gods, as mentioned 
in p. 210., on arriving at Kailasa he thus addressed Shiva’s doorkee])er ; 
— “ ‘ Quickly inform Shankara that I, the Brahman Bhrigu, am come 
to see him.’ But the doorkeeper said, — ‘ Stop, stop, if thou wishost to 
preserve thy life ; f()r my lord cannot be approached at present, as he is 
engaged in amorous dalliance with Devi.’ The divine sage, being thus 
denied access, waited some time at the gate of Shiva’s abode, and at 
length incensed with anger imprecated this curse; — ‘ Since thou, O 
Shaid<aral hast thus treated me with contempt, in consequence of thy 
preferring the embraces of Parvati, your forms shall on that account 
become the lingam in the yoni.’ ’’f 'rhongh not here specified, it is 
generally understood that it was in consequence of this curse that Shiva 
was de[)riveil ofhis lingam in the Daruvanam, and that Parvati assumed 
the form of the yoni, in order to receive and render it innocuous. 

But in the Shiva, as well as in other Purans, the origin of the 
worship of the lingam is related dilferenlly, and I therefore add this 
account, as it occurs in the l^ainga Puran. 

Brahma^ addressing the angels . — “ When I sprang into existence, I 
beheld the mighty Narayana reposing on the abyss of waters ; and, being 
under the influence of delusion, awakened him with my hand and thus 
addressed him, — ‘ Who art thou that thus slumberest on this terrible 

• Shiva Piiraiiiiin, f)art i., the chapter cMititled Linga vidhanam, 

f Padma Piiraii, I'ttara Khand, last chapter. 
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ocean ? ’ Hari awoke, and. dispelling sleep from liis lotos eyes, looked 
upon me, and then arising said,--‘ Welcome, welcome, O Pitamalia ! my 
dear son ! ’ On hearing the first of gods smiling thus speak, 1, confined 
within the bonds of the quality of impurity, replied, — ‘ Why dost thou 
say, my dear son ? for know me to be the eternal god, the universal 
spirit, the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the three worlds. ’ lint 
he immediately answered, — ‘ Hear the truth, O four-faced ! and learn 
that it is 1 who am the creator, the preserver, and the <lestroyer, how 
canst thou thus forget Narayana the self-existent and eternal Brahm ? 
but thou committest no fault, for thy error proceeds from the delusion 
of Maya. ’ Hence arose between us a terrible combat amidst the waters 
of the deluge, when, to appease the contest and recall us to our senses, 
appeared a lingain blazing like a thousand suns. Bewiklercd by its 
radiant beams, Hari thus said to me, lost in amazement, — ‘ 1 will pro- 
ceed downwards in order to ascertain the termination of this wondrous 
column of fire, do thou, O lord ! proceed upwards and seek lor its top. ’ 
Having thus sj)oken, he assumed the form of a boar, and 1 that of a 
swan, and we both prosecuted our search for four thousand years ; but 
being unable to ascertain its terminations, we then returned back 
wearied and disappointed. Thus still under the influence of delusion, 
we prostrated ourselves before the lingam, and were reflecting on what 
it coidd be, when we heard a voice saying, om, om, o//i, — and shortly 
after appeared Shiva in the midst of that column of tire.” In comme- 
moration of this event, therefore, was the worship of the lingam insti- 
tuted. 


* Laingti Piiranaiii, chapter Uilh. 

"lliese are the only accounts of the origin of this worship wiiich occur in llie Purana.s, 

and I tlu'reforc leave the reailcr to ibrin lii.s owai opinion on this statement of Mr. Ward: 

Tiiere are several stories in tlie Purans respecting the origin of the lingam W'or.sliip, tlirct* 
of which 1 hatl translated, and actually inserted in this work, leaving out as much as possible 
of their offensive! parts ; but, in correcting thi; proofs, tliey a])pearctl too gross, even when 
refined as much as possible, to meet llie public eye.” (vol. i. p. 15.) Mr. Ward lakes every 
opportunity of objecting indecency and obscenity to the Hindu mythology; but, after a most 
attentive examination of the subject, 1 have not been able to discover, unless calling a 
sjiade a spade be considered a sufficient ground, the slightest foundation for such an objec- 
tion in cither the Purans, Upa-Puraiis, Ramayanani, or Muhabharat; and, with regard to 
other Sanscrit works, I agree entirely in the justness ofthis opinion expressetl by Mr. Wih 
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Sir W. Jones, in alliuling to tlie lingam, lias remarked that he 
supposes Bhavani to be Venus herself, Venus presiding over generation, 
and on that account exhibited soinetiines of both sexes, and .sometimes 
under figures which had the form of a conical marble ; for the reason of 
zcliich figure tcc are left (says Tacitus) in the dark. The reason appears 
too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hindustan, where it never 
secans to have entered the heads of the legislators or pcojile, that any 
thinn- natural could be offensivelv obscene. * But the liu'j’am is formed 
of stone, and consists of a base three or four leet high, the top of which 
is surrounded with a raised rim; and in the middle is slightly excavated, 
and raised on a level with the rim, the figure ofayoui (pudendum nui- 
liebre). from the centre of which rises a smooth round stone slightly 
conical towards the top, of a foot aiul a half in height, and about three 
inches diameter at the base. Major Moor has, therefore very justly 
observed ; — “ It is some comparative and negative praise to the Miudus, 
that the (Mublems under which they exhibit the elements and ojiera- 
tions of nature, are not externally indecorous. Unlike the abominable 
realities of Egypt and (Ireece, we see the phallic emblem in the Hindu 

son in a notv to his translation of the Mtt^/ia Ihitcf p. 7<S. : — I liave, indeed, in this jilace 
eonecMitrated, and in [lart omitted, two verses of the original, as oflensivt' to onr notions of 
the decorum of composition. 1 cannot admit, however, that Hindu litirature, speaking 
generally, is more liable to the rt'jiroach of indecency than that of Europe: nothing can be 
found in tlieir serious works half so licentious as are many passtigfs in the writings of ()\id, 
Catidlus, Propertius, and ('ven the elegajU h'iaccus. 1\) descend to modern times, Ariosto 
and Boccacit) amongst the Italians, Braiitome, Crc'billon, Wdtaire, F.a e'ontaine, and tht^ 
writers of many recent philo.sojihicai novels amongst the French, furnish us with more than 
parallels Ibr the most indelicate of the Hindu writers. W ith respect to ourselves, not to 
go back to the days in which ‘ ohsccnilii ivas tr//,’ we have little reason to reproach the 
Hindus with want <.)f delicac'y, whe.n we lind the exceptionable, though elegant, poetry of 
Idttle generally circulated and a>owedh’^ admired. We .should also recollect the circum- 
stances of Indian society, before we condemn their authors for the ungarbled expressions 
which we conceive to trespass upon the boundaries of decorum. These aidhurs xn iU lo men 
oniij^ they lUTo thinlx of a ivoman as a reader T 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 25E 

The words of Tacitus (Hist. lib. ii. c. 4*.), in describing the Paphian ^Vnus, are: — 
Simulacrum dea? non elligie humana : continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, 
nictte modo exsurgons, et ratio in obscuro.” Hut this is clearly a descrijition of the lingam, 
and conse(|uently there is nothing in the Hindu mythology which tends in the least to 
explain why such a .symbol was consecrated to Venus. 
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Pantheon without ofFence ; and know not, until the information be 
extorted, that we are contemplating a symbol whose prototype is inde- 
licate. The plates of my book may be turned and examined, over and 
over, and the uninformed observer will not be aware that in several of 
them he has viewed the typical representation of the generative organs 
or powers of humanity.” From the very nature, also, of this symbol, 
it will be evident that it was never intended to be carried in the pro- 
cessions consecrated to Shiva ; and Roger, nearly two hundred 

years ago, has in consequence correctly stated, — “ Mais quand on fait la 
procession par les villcs avec I’idole Eswara, ce qui arrive en certaitjs 
temps, on ne le porte pas sous la figure de lingam, mais sous la figure 
d’horame ; la raison est, comme le Bramine temoignoit, pour ce que les 
hoinmes out plus de plaisir ct de eontentement en la veue d’une figure 
hiimaine que dans la veue du lingam, en laquelle figure il est dans son 
pagode. ” * 

The precise nature, however, of the form under which the phallus 
of the ancients was represented, is not explained by either Herodotus 
or Diodorus Siculus ; and some doubt, therefore, seems to exist 
respecting it. For Lilius Gyraldus remarks: — “ PliallusPriapus vocatur, 
et veretrum significat ; quare, cum Herodotus ait in sacris Dionysii 
fuisse phallos, Priapos intelligimus, hoc est, veretra qiue e collo pro- 
pendebant. Diodorus in sacris ^Egyptiacis pudendum Osiridis ])hallum 
vocavit, ct in ejus rei memoriam cnbitales statiue facta; eodem nomine 
dicebantur, qu<a; prascinentc tibia circumferebanlur. .... Alii phallos 
esse dicunt ligna longa, qiuo; in summo pudenda haberent.” f But 
Mr. Payne Knight has stated : — “ In FgyjJt, nevertheless, and all over 
Asia, the mystic and symbolical worship apjiears to have been of 
immemorial antiquity. The women of the former country carried 
images of Osiris in their sacred jirocessions, with a movable phallus 
of disproportionate magnitude, the reason for which Herodotus does 
not think proper to relate, because it belonged to the mystic religion. 
Diodorus Siculus, however, who lived in a more communicative ago, 
informs us that it signified the generative attribute, and Plutarch that 


• La Pofte Ouverte, p. 157. 


f Lilii Gyraldi Opera, tom. i. p. 282. 
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the Egyptian statues of Osiris had the phallus to signify his procreative 
and prolific power ; the extension of which through the three elements 
of air, earth and water, they expressed by another kind of statue, which 
was occasionally carried in procession, having a triple symbol of the 
same attribute. The Greeks usually represented the [diallus alone, as 
a distinct symbol, the meaning of which s(*ems to have been among the 
last discoveries revealed to the initiated. ” * This last opinion, however, 
seems extremely (juestionable ; but, were it admitted, it seems indis- 
putable that the phallus was always formed in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt with respect to the object which it represented, 
and that in religious processions it was always attached to a human 
figure, t It hence ap])ears evident that the ])hallusbore no similarity to 
the lingam, and that, though the causes which may originally have pro- 
duced the worship of these objects may have been the same in Egypt 
and liulia, still the symbols adopted for their representation, and the 
ailoration [)aid to them, by the Egyptians and the Hindus, diflered most 
materi.illy. 

As the lingam, also, is never carried in procession, and as its wor- 
shij) is not cclebiated by orgies and bacchanalian rites, it will be ecjually 
obvious that the following passages of the Cohortatio ad Gentes of 
Glemens Alexandrinus are totally inapplicable to tlie Iliiulus: — “ Ex- 
tinguish the fire. O hierophant ! be ashamed of ih\ own torches, O 
torch-bearer! tlu' light betrays thy lacchus : permit, if thou wish them 
to be revcrenceil. thv mysterii's to be concealed bv nmht. and thv orgies 
to be covered with darkness; fire does not dissimulate, but exposes 
and punishes all that is subjected to its power. These, therefore, are 
the mysteries of atheistical men ; atheists, I call them justly, because, 
ignorant of the true God, they unblushingly worship an infant who 
was torn in pieces by the Titans, and a lamenting w'oman, and those 
parts of the body which modesty forbids us to name. ”j: — ‘‘The games 

^ All Kiujuiry into iho Symbolical Laiigiiaoe, part i. scct.2.S. 

f Lucian, in his Tract dc Syria l)ca, expressly says; — 'KAAi^vfc Aiovucrcw 

eyeipovar eiri twv xai roiov ti (pepovcri^ ocv' 6 pa^ fjitKpov; sx fuAa; 7r57roo;ft£vr/jj, fxiyxhcn uiCoix 
xaXeovroti Se rsih vsvpo<r7ra(TTCic, scrri §£ xai sv xw Ipc*). sv tov vhjou 

(Tf/Axpog uvTip ya\x£og, syoav on^oiov [J^sysi, 

Lesides tlie phallus, Clemens Alexandrinus mentions, Kxeic yv^cnx^toc, 6 sctiv^ evf 


II U 
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and phalli consecrated to Bacchus, not only corrupt manners, but are 
considered sliamefid and disgraceful by all the world. ” — “ In comme- 
moration of that event* was this mystery instituted, and phalli erected 
in eveiy city in honour of Dionusos ; so that Heraclitus even says that 
misforfuiie iwtUd ensue, if processions lecre not made, and hymns sung, 
and pudenda shamelessly xn'orshipped, in honour of Dionusos. 'Hiis then is 
the Hades and the Dionusos, in whose honour men become agitated 
with bacchanalian madness and fury; not so much, in my o])inion, on 
account of natural inebriation, as in consequence of the reprehensible 
ceremonies which were first instituted in commemoration of that 
abominable turpitude.” 

To place this point, however, beyond doubt, it is merely necessary 
to transcribe from the Lainga Puran the ritual prescribed for the wor- 
ship of the lingam ; which is as follows : — Having bathed in the pre- 
scribed manner, enter the place of worship ; and, having perlormed 
three suppressions of the breath f, meditate on that god who has three 
eyes, five heads, teji arms, and is of the colour of pure crystal, arrayed 
in costly garments, and adorned with all kinds of ornaments ; and hav- 
ing thus fixed in thy mind the real form of Maheshwara, j)roceed to 
worship him with the proper prayers and hymns. First, sprinkle the 
place and utensils of worship with a bunch of darhha dipped in [)er- 
fumed water, reptjating at the same time the sacred word om, and 
arrange all the utensils and other things required in the prescribed 
order; then in due manner, and repeating the proper invocations. 


KOLi fjLV(rrc<co$ sittsiv, p,opiov yumtHstov, But i\n^ ijoui by ilself bus never been to the Hindus a 
general o\)ject orworsliip; tliougli it is said that there is a sect in India whicli adores this 
emblem in the same manner as the Srnartas and Shuivas worship) tluj lingam. Notliing, 
however, relating to this sect occurs in tlie Puran, nor have I been able to obtain any inforni- 
ation respecting it ; and 1 am, therefore, inclined to consider much that has been written 
respecting it to be extremely apocryplial. 

I1ie event described admits not of translation or transcription, but nothing so abo- 
minable occurs in any Sanscrit legend. 

f Pranayama^ which Mr. Colebrooke thus describes: — Closing the left nostril with the 
two longest lingers of the right hand, the worshipper draws breath through the right nostril, 
abd then closing that nostril likewise witli his thumb, holds his breath; he tlien raises 
both fingers off the left nostril, and emits tlie breath which he had suppressed.” — As. i?a., 
vol. V. p. 348, 
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prayers, and hymns, preceded by the sacred word 07 M, prepare thy 
offerings. For the padiam*, tliese should consist of’ushiram 'j', sandal, 
and similar sweet-stnelling woods *, for the achamanam of mace, 
camphor, bdellium, and agallochum, ground together; and, for the 
arghya§, of the tops of kusha grass, prc'pared grains of rice, barley, 
sesamum, clarified butter, pieces of money, ashes, and flowers. At the 
same time, also, must be worshipped Nandi || and his wife, the daughter 
of IMariit. Having then with due rites prepared a seat, invoke with 
the [)rescribcd prayers the presence ol‘ Farameshwara, and present to 
him the padinm, achamanam and arght/a. Next bathe the lingam with 
perl’mned water, the five products of the cow, clarified butter, honey, 
the juice of the sugar-cane, and lastly pour over it a pot of pure water, 
consecrated by tht; recpiisite prayers. Having thus purified it, adorn 
it with clean garments and a sacrificial string, and then offer flowers, 
perfumes, frankincense, lam])s, fruits, and different kinds of prepared 
eatables, and ornaments. Thus worship the lingam with the prescribed 
offerings, invocations, prayers, and hymns, and by circumambidating 
it and by prostrating thyself before Shiva, represented under this 
symbol, j. 


* Water lor llie ahliiiioii of tlie fei'l rendered Itaffraut by ibese means. The. water i." 
not here speeified, :ts it is impli<'d in tlie word padiain. 

-|- 'the root ol' die Andropojion miiricatiis. 

] \\ ater liir riii'-inji; tin- month. 

A jiartienlar kind of oblation, whieli consist.s of difl’erent artieles in the worship of 
<liHereiit deities. Ili-re the pieces t)f money are iimisual, and asiies (made frotn dried cow- 
<hin”) are sacred to Shiva otdy. 

II I'lie principal attendant of Sliiva, and snjiposed to be a portion »)t that p;od, who 
granted a son as a boon to a holy ascetic named Shilada, and also consented that he would 
be born as that son. 

4 Lainga I’nranain, ))arl i. chapter 25. I have here considerably abridged the origin.al, 
but nothing intiteriid is omitted, as tlie inviications, prayers, atul hymns are not inserted at 
length, but merely referred to by their titles. At the pn-sent day the whole of this ritual 
is not observed, nor is this worship jK-rfonneil in that co.stly manner which is reconnneuded 
in the I’urans. lint the worship of all the deities consists of sixteen essential recpiisites : — 
1. amiiam, the preparing a seat for the god; 2. asa/iuiiam, the invoking his presence; 
'i. padiam ; ‘I. achamanam ; 5. ar"hi/a ; 6'. bathing the image; 7. clotliing it; 8. investing 
it with a sacrificial string; oflerings of, 9. perfumes ; 10. ihiwers; 11. incense; 12. lamjis: 
IS. iiaivedya, i. e. oUerings consisting of fruits and prepared eatables; 14-. betel leaf; 
15. pra 3 ’ers, &c. ; 1(>. circumambulation. The more of these .icts tluit are performed the 
more complete is the worship ; but at jircsent it in general consists of notliing more than 

11 K 2 
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The legends, however, respecting the origin of the worship of the 
lingam given above, cannot satisfy the philosophical enquirer ; and the 
real cause, therefore, which produced the adoration of so singular an 
object might apjjear to be a curious subject of speculation. But, though 
in the Burans tliere are copious descriptions of tlie high importance of 
this worsliip, and of the spiritual advantages to be derived from it, still 
these works contain not the slightest indication from which any just 
conclusion could be formed, with respect to cither the period when it 
was first introduced, or the motives which may have occasioned the 
substitution of this symbol for the image of Shiva. Yet it seems pro- 
bable that this change had not been effected at the time when the Vedas 
were composed, and that the earliest record of this worship which has 
been preserved is contained in the Purans. But, as in those sacred 
hooks there is not the least appearance of its being either mystical or 
symbolical, it must be evident that if it originated in such causes 
they have long ceased to exist ; and consecjuently that the .speculations 
on this subject, in w'hich the literati of Europe have indulged, are 
totally incompatible with the simple principles, as far as they are 
known, on which this worship is founded. For, in lact, both in the 
Purans and by the Hindus of the present day, the lingam is held to be 
merely a visible tyj)e of an invisible deity ; and nothing whatever 
belongs to its worship, or to the terms in which this is mentioned, 
which has the slightest tendency to lead the tiiougiits, from the con- 
templation of the god, to an undue consideration of the object by 
which he is typified. 

But it is impossible to understand by what process of reasoning 
the founders of the Hindu religion were induced to place Shiva among 
the divine hypostases ; for they sujiposed, at the same time, that dis- 
solution and death proceeded from the fixed laws of nature, and that 


presenting some of the prescribed offerings, and muttering u short prayer or two while the 
lingam is circumambulated: the rest of the acts being jterformed by the ofliciating priest. 

It ouglit to be added, that this w'orsin’p need not be performed at a temple, but in any 
properly purified place ; and that it is most eflicacious when performed on the bank of some 
holy river, before a lingam formed pro hoc vice of clay, which, on the worship being termi- 
nated, is thrown into the sacred stream. 
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his power was not called into exertion until after the termination of 
twelve millions of years. During the whole, therefore, of this inconceiv- 
able period, what functions could be ascribed to this god consistent 
with his character of destroyer? This difficulty, however, seems to 
have been very soon obviated by investing him with the attributes of 
the Supreme Being, and even in the Purans it is under this character 
that he is generally represented. As, therefore, the attributes which 
are, according to the Hindus, peculiar to the one god are immovability 
and inaction, Shiva is descril)ed as being principally engaged in devout 
meditation, and as exerting his divine power through the means cither 
of Devi (or his energy ])ersonified) or of certain I’orms which he 
creates for the occasion, such as Bhairava and V^irabhadra. In Hindu 
mythology, consequently, there are only three legends, the destruction 
of the Tripura Asuras, and of the Asuras Andhaka, and Jalandhara, 
in which Shiva appears as the actor, unconnected with any reference 
to the worship of the lingam. But, on the introduction ol’ this worship, 
not a lingam seems to have been erected without its foundation having 
been ascribed to some miraculous appearance of Shiva * ; and hence 
have originated a midtiplicity of legends in the highest degree puerile, 
and every one erring against the just principle, — 

Nec (k‘us iDlersit, nisi digniis viiiclice nodus 

Incident. 

For in the Shiva Puran, Suta thus speaks; “Innumerable are the 
lingams which are adored, as the type of Shiva, in heaven, earth, and 

* Mr. Ward lias .staled, in Iiis work on the llindirs, vol. i. p. 17. : — “ Besides the 
clay iiua^e of the lingain, there are two kinds of black stone lingams: tlie.se are set up in 
the Hindu temples. The first is called Swayanibliu, the self-existent; or Anadi^ that which 
has no beginning: the second they call Vana lingam; because ^'ana, a king, first instituted 
tile worsliip of this image. These stones are brought from the neighbourhood of the ri>x'r 
Gaiulaki.” 'rids passage is singularly incorrect, for the Swayanibliu or Aiiadi lingams are 
supposed, as the epithet imjiorts, to be .self-exi.stent and unmade, and wherever miraculously 
revealed and fixed the temple was erected over them, and not they in tlie temple. Nor is 
there any mention to be found any where of such a king as Vana ; but a certain stone of 
the shajie of a hen’s egg, though of a greater size, is found in the Narmada, not (iandaki, 
river, which is named Bana, and is held sacred to Shiva, in the same manner as the Shala- 
grama is to Vishnu. lu the Shiva Puran, indeed, it is said that all the stones in tlie 
Narmada are ibrnis of Shiva; but the Bana alone is employed for the construction 
of lingams. 
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Tartarus ; but vvlicro some of these arc erected, there Shiva lor the 
good of the three worlds appeared, and consequently whoever visits 
and worships them acquires more complete remission of sins and 
a greater degree of holiness. Even of these, however, the number 
is nnascertuinable, but I will mention the twelve which arc on earth 
considered the most sacred, and which are distinguished by the names 
q{ JjloHslia lingams. They are in Saurashtra Somanatha, and in Shri 
Sheila Mallikarjuna ; in Ujain INlahakala, and on the Narmada Ondvar ; 
Kedar on the side of llimavan, and Bhima Shankara in Kamarupa ; 
Vishwesha in Kashi, and Trimbakam on the Godaveri ; Vaidyanatha 
in Chitabhumi, and Nage.sha in Darukavanam ; Rameshweram at the 
Setubandha, and Cihushmesham in Shivalaya. Each of these lingams, 
also, has an inferior one dependent upon it, which are named Anda- 
kesha, Bhrigukaccha, Dugdhesha, Kardamesha, Bhutesha, Bhimesh- 
wara, Sharanyeshvvara, Siddeshvvara, \hiidyanatheshwara, Blmteshwara, 
Guptesha, and Viaghreshwara. Besides these there are many other 
principal lingams, the worship of which insures the remission ol‘ sins 
and final beatitude.”* 

As a specimen of the legends attached to the most celebrated 
lingams, I extract the following from the Shiva Puran ; — “A Rak.shasa, 
named Bhima, the son of Kumbakarna, having obtained invincible 


* I spRi’c the reader a fiirtlior cataloffue of names ; but I have inserted tlie above, 
though I can identify only a few of tlie places, because I conceive that one of the most 
efl’ectual means of ill u-st rating llie ancient geography ol’ India, is the ascertaining of the exact 
situation oF its most celebrated tem[)les. Somnath is well known l<» be a town near the 
southern extremity of the Cni/crat })eninsula ; Mallikarjuna is, 1 believe, situated near the 
junction oF tlie Krishna and Bliecma rivers : Omkar, or Omkar Mandalta, is situated near 
Mund(*ssoor in Malwa ; Kamarupa is to the east oF Bengal, and was Formerly an ind(‘pendenl 
state, but now forms part oF Assam ; Vaidyanatha is in the Bengal [)rovinces, district oF 
Birbhooni; Raineshwaram, or llamisserani, is in the southern Cdirnatic, and is supposed to 
mark tlie spot where Rama formed a mound (Setu) from the contiiuiut to Ceylon ; Ujain 
(Ougein) Kedar, Kashi or Benares, and Trimback do not require notice ; but 1 have not 
been able to ascertain where Nagesha and Ghushmesham may have been situated. The upa 
lmgcm,% or dependent ones, are given above in the same order as the Ji/olisha lingams ; but 
I can learn nothing respecting fliem, though it w^ould appear that they must have been 
situated at no very great distance from the latter. It is to be remarked, that the names of 
.several of Shiva’s temples in different parts of India, now better known and more celebrated, 
are not specified in the Sliiva .Puran. 
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might as a boon from Bralima, commenced exerting his newly acquired 
power by attacking the king of Kamarupa. Him lie conquered, and hav- 
ing seized his riches and kingdom, he placed him in chains in a solitary 
prison. This king was eminently pious, and, notwithstanding his con- 
finement, continued daily to make clay lingams, and to worship Shiva 
with all the prescribed rites and ceremonies. Meanwhile the Rakshasa 
continued his conquests, and every where abolished the religious 
observances and worship enjoined by the Vedas ; and the immortals, 
also, were reduced by his power to great distress. At length the gods 
hastened to implore the protection of Shiva, and to obtain his favour 
by the worship of clay lingams ; and Sharabu, being thus propitiated, 
assured them that he would effect the destruction of the Rakshasa 
through the medium of the king of Kamarupa, who was his devoted 
worshijiper. At this time the king was engaged in profound medita^ 
tion before a lingam, when one of the guards went and informed the 
Rakshasa tliat the king was performing some improper ceremonies in 
order to injure him. On hearing this, the Rakshasa, enraged, seized 
his sword and hastened to the king, whom he thus addressed : — 
‘ Speak the truth, and tell me who it is that thou worshippest, and I 
will not slay thee, but otherwise 1 will instantly put thee to death.’ 
The king having considered, placed his firm reliance in the protection 
of Shiva, and replied undauntedly, — ‘ In truth I worship Shankara : 
do then what thou pleasest.’ The Rakshasa said, — ‘What can Shankara 
do to me ? for 1 know him well, and that he once was obliged to 
become the servant of my uncle (Ravana) ; and thou, trusting in his 
power, didst endeavour to conquer me, but defeat was the consequence. 
Until, however, thou showest me thy lord and convhicest me of his 
might, I shall not believe in his divinity.’ The king replied, — ‘ Vile 
as 1 am, what power have I over that god ? but, mighty as he is, I know 
that he never will forsake me.’ The Rakshasa said, — ‘ How can 
that delighter in ganja* and inebriation, that wandering mendicant, 
protect his worshippers ? let but thy lord appear, and I will imme- 
diately engage in battle with him ! ’ Having thus spoken, he ordered 


* An intoxicating drug prepared from the hemp plant. 
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the attentlance ol* iiis army, and then, reviling the king, the miglity 
Rakshasa, wliilo he smote (he lingam with his sword, thus, laughing, 
said, — ‘ Now behold the power of thy lord.’ But scarce had the 
sword touclied the lingam than Ilara ijistantly issued irom it, exclaim- 
ing, — ‘ Behold ! I am Ishwara, who a})pears for the protection of his 
worshipper, on whom he always bestows safety and happiness ; and 
now learn to dread my might’ On having thus spoken, Shiva 
engaged in combat with the Rakshasa, and, after lighting with him lor 
some time, at length with the fire of his third eye reduced him and all 
his army to ashes ; and in commemoration of this event was the spot 
where it occurred ronderc'd sacred, and the lingam, under the name of 
Bhimashankara, an object of pilgrimage and worship until all succeed- 
ing ages.” * 

On perusing this legend, it will immediately occur that it is a mere 
imitation of the fourth ava/ar of Vishnu, (ho concluding part of the 
account of which is thus given in (he Padma Piiran ; — ‘‘ lliranyakashipu 
having ordered his son Pralhada to be put to death on account of his 
devotion to Vishnu, and all means emj)loyed for this purpose haxing 
proved ineffectual, the king t)f the Daityas was astonished, and with 
gentleness addressed his son; — ‘Where is that N'ishnu whose ])rc- 
eminence thou hast declared before me, and who, as thou sajest, was 
called A’ishnu because he ])ervades all things, iind consequently, being 
t)mnij)resent, he must also be the Suprenu' Being ? Show to me a 
proof of the divine [)ovver and qualities which thou ascribest to him, 
and I will acknowledge the divinity of \nshnu ; or let him coinjuer in 
battle me, who have obtained the boon of being unslayable by any 
existing thing.’ Pralhada astonished replied, — ‘ Narayana, the eternal, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, and su})reme Spirit dwells in heaven, aiul 
man cannot obtain the view of his divine form through anger and 
hatred, but, though unseen, he is present in all things.’ Having heard 
these words, Hiranyakashi])u was incensed with anger, and, reviling his 
son, said, — ‘ Why dost thou thus with endless boasts exalt the power 
of Vishnu ?’ and then, striking a pillar of his royal hall, thus continued : 

* This ami the preceding quotation will be found in the Shiva I’uran, in the legend 
entitled Jijolis/fa-lhtga Mahafmyam. 
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‘ If Vishnu pervades all things let him appear in this pillar, or I 
will this moment put thee to death.’ This said, he struck the pillar 
with his sword, and instantly from it burst a loud and dreadful sound, 
while Vishnu issued forth under a fearful form, half man and hall' 
lion.” * 

But as the avatars of Vishnu are unquestionably an essential part 
of the Hindu religion, since they are noticed in the Vedas, Upanishads, 
and Purans, and as the miraculous appearances of Shiva, on which the 
sanctity of various lingams is founded, are not generally acknowledged 
by the Hindus, and are mentioned only in the Shanka and Shiva 
Purans, it must necessarily follow that the fourth avatar of Vishnu is 
the original from which the above legend of Bhiina Shankara has been 
merely copied. The introduction, however, of a now mode of worship 
is always, as experience has shown, supported by miracles ; and it may 
therefore be concluded that the legends respecting the JijolUlia lingams, 
at least, are as ancient as the Hrst institution of the worship of the 
lingam. In which case it will be evident that the transferring by the 
Shaivns to Shiva of the peculiar attribute of Vishnu, that of preservation, 
and their founding various miracles on such transfer, are convincing 
proofs that Vishnuism must have existed before the present form of 
Shivaism ; and that, in inventing these miracles, the S/iaivas have 
wished to ascribe to the god of their particular adoration similar mani- 
festations of divine power to those by which Vishnu was su])poseil to 
be peculiarly distinguished. This opinion, therefore, of JNJ. (iuigniaut, 
— “ Le Sivaisme a, dans sa simplicite pleine dc grandeur,quelque chose 
de siugulierement barbarc, (pu denote une haute antitpiite ; d’ailleurs, 
ses formes generales ont manifestement servi des types aiix creations 
successives des autres systemes et de toute la mythologic des Hin- 
dousf,” — is clearly unfounded; for there is nothing whatever barbarous 
in the worship of the lingam:];, and this worship seems indisputably to 

* The battle between the man-lion and the Daityas, with the final destruction ol* 
Hiranyakashipu by Vi.shnu under this form, is related at considerable length; but I omit 
this account, as it is well known, 

f Religions de TAntiquite, tom.i, p, 214. 

X M. Giiigniaut, indeed, states (ibid., p. 148.) : — Sur la mont Merou aiissi, a la 
nouvelle lime, 6taieut cel^*brees, en riioiuieur de Siva, les fetes du phallus, oii ]*on portait 
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have been instituted after the Vedas and Upanishads were composed ; 
and, consecpiently, after the Hindu religion had acquired that form, 
which lias been preserved since that time, in every essential respect 
unchanged, until the present day. 

Tlie following opinion, also, presents so strange a misrepresentation 
of the esvsential principles of the Hindu religion, that it requires remark: 
forM. Guigniaut observes, — “ La lingara dans I’yoni, rhermaphrodite 
reiinissant les deux sexes, enfin Mahadeva et Bhavani, Iswara et Isi, 
representant, dans le cultc populaire dc Siva, le Grand Etre, auteur 
dc toutes choses, et la forme ou mere universelle, dont I’anion donna 
naissance a la trimourti, ces premiers symbolcs de la religion Hindoue, 
&c.” * But in p. 21 1, I have pointed out that the term trimurfi is never 
applied to a triune junction of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, and their 
origin is never ascribed to the union of Shiva and Bhavani, as it will be 
sufficiently evident from the tlifferent accounts of the theogony given 
in Chapter VII. Nor, though the form of the lingam is symbolical of 
these deities, is its worship intended to be addressed to both of them, 
but only to Shiva. It is a material mistake, therefore, to suppose that 
Mahadeva and Bhavani are ever adored conjointly : for they are always 
considered as distinct deities; and, as such, temples are erected to each, 
and to each are distinct rites, ceremonies, and festivals consecrated. 
But I'hcrinaphrodUc prbnilif \f> a character entirely unknown tome; for 
Rudra is the only deity who is said, in several Burans, to have been 
produced both male and female : but, as the sexes were immediately 
separated, he, of course, remained male only. Nor is Brahma ever 
supposed to have been a hermaphrodite, though he produced from his 
own substance both Manu and his wife Shatarupa. j* The wonderful 


solennellement cette image saerce ; la aiissi, dans de.s orgies delirante.s, ses adorateui-s mus 
d’uii entboiisiasnie sauvage, seniblaient ceder eux niemes au pouvoir (jui emporte la nature 
d’lm mouveiiient irresistible, et la vivifie comme iin feu ddvoraiit.’^ But this statement is in 
direct contradiction to the present practices of the Hindus, and not a trace of such festivals 
and orgies can be discovered in the Puran.s, or in any other Sanscrit work. 

* Religions de TAntiipiite, tom. i. p. 176. 

f I am aware that there exists a hermaphroditic image named Ardhanatrshwara ; but 
I cannot learn that it is ever worshijipcd, nor do any legends respecting its origin occur in 
the Purnns. Mr. Ward, indeed, gives one which he says i.s taken from the Lainga Puran ,* 
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absurdity, therefore, of the following conclusions of Mr. Faber must be 
self-evident: — “ From these legends,” he remarks, “ we may collect, in 
a manner which cannot be easily misunderstood, that the hermaphi'oditic 
unity of Brahma, or the Supreme Being, whom the meditative Hindu 
identifies with himself, is an imaginary androgynous conjunction of 
Adam and Eve *, the universal parents of the human race ; and, conse- 
quently, that the divine unity, venerated by the pagans, and described 
by them as partaking of both sexes, a unity which has so often been 
mistaken for the real divine unity of the true God, is produced solely 
by the fabled amalgamation of the great father and great mother.”t 
The divine unity of the Brahmans, indeed, is certainly not the same 
as that of the Christians ; but the unification is still more complete, for 
they resolve all apparent realities into one, sole, self-existent God, 
without sex, or form, or quality. 

Even, however, in the worship of the llngam, it is evident that the 
adoration is addressed to Shiva, as the Supreme Beuig ; but I have no- 
where found the slightest explanation of the causes which have occa- 
sioned his being considered in the very contemptuous chai*acter in which 
he is so frequently represented. Nor docs this character occur in the 
Vahhnava Purans alone, but even in the Shaiva ; for in the Skanda, 
Shiva himself, under the disguise of a Brahman, is described as thus 
addressing the female friends who were attending Parvati, while she 
was performing tapas, in order to obtain Shiva as a husband: — “ Parvati 
must be foolish, and unable to distinguish between what is advantageous 
and disadvantageous, since she thus practises a severe tapaa in order 
to obtain lludra, a wandering mendicant, without riches, a bearer 
of a human skull, a dclighter in cemeteries, ornamented with human 
bones and serpents, covered with ashes, and with no garments but an 


but it is not contained in two copies of this Piirau which I possess. All tlie accounts, also, 
given by Mr. Ward, have evidently not the slightest relation to the theogony and cosmo- 
gony, or to Shiva as the Supreme Being. 

* I take this opportunity of observing that neither in any Sanscrit work, nor in con- 
versation witli Hindus, have 1 ever found Maiiii and Shatarupa denominated Adima 
and Ixm. 

f Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. iii. j). 67 . 
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elephant’s skin, riding on a bull, and always accompanied by ghosts 
and goblins. How then can such customs be suited to a tender maid ; 
or what has Rudra in common with beauty and loveliness ? there- 
fore, friends, you wish to preserve her from death, dissuade her from 
her present resolution, and prevail upon her to employ her tapas for 
the purpose of obtaining a more desirable god, such as Indra, or 
Varuna, or Kubera,” Even when he afterwards appears to Parvati in 
his proper form, it is described as in a manner not in the least more 
divine; for he then showed himself with two arms, one head, with matted 
locks, covered with ashes, clothed in an elephant’s skin, and wearing 
serpents as ornaments. But I have not as yet met with any thing 
which explains the reason why a character so incompatible with divinity 
is ascribed to Shiva ; and I must, therefore, leave this point to be 
elucidated by farther research. 
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SARASVATI. SAVITBI. GAYATRI. — LAKSHMI. 

The energy of Brahma, personified as a female, is in general dis- 
tinguished by the name of Sarasvati ; but in, I believe, every Piiran 
she is also called either Savitri or Gayatri. But so little occurs in the 
sacred books of the Hindus respecting these deities, that it is difficult 
to determine whether they are one and the same goddess, or distinct 
personages. In the following extract, however, these names are con- 
sidered to be synonymous, and to designate but one divinity : — * 

From the Matsya Pur an. 

“ Brahma next formed from his own immaculate substance a female, 
who is celebrated under the names of Shatarupa, Savitri, Sarasvati, 
Gayatri, and Brahman!. Then, beholding his daughter, born from his 
own body, Brahma became wounded with the arrows of love, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ How surpassing lovely she is ! ’ But Shatarupa turned to 
the right side from his gaze, and, as Brahma wished to look after her, 
a second head appeared ; and thus, as she passed, in order to avoid his 
amorous glances, to his left and his rear, two other heads successively 
manifested themselves. At length she sprang into the sky, and, as 
Brahma was anxious to gaze after her, a fifth head was immediately 
formed. Then Brahma thus called to his daughter, — ‘ Ijet us generate 
all kinds of animated beings, men, Suras, and Asuras.’ On hearing these 
words she descended, and, Brahma having espoused her, they with- 
drew into a secluded spot, and there indulged in the delights of love, 
for one hundred divine years ; at the expiration of which period was 

• It is the same iii the following passage of the Garuna Piiran : — “ Hari, addressing 
Rudra. — Gayatri is the supreme goddess, the giver of bliss and final beatitude ; and whoever 
repeats, at morning, noon, and evening, the prayer so called, the prescribed number of times, 
shall bo absolved from all his sins. But let him add to it this invocation : ‘ Praise be to thee, 
O Gayatri ! praise be to thee, praise, O Savitri ! O Sarasvati ! ’ ” &;c. 
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born Manu, wlio is also called Swayambhuva and Viraj. Brahma is 
the ])rincipal of all the gods, and Gayatri was formed from his body ; 
both in reality incorporeal, but assuming a corporeal form, and hence 
is even copulation predicated of them. Wherever Virinchi is, there is 
the goddess Sarasvati ; wherever Bharati is, there is Prajapati j and as 
the shadow is inseparable from its object, so does Savitri never leave 
the side of Brahma.” — Chap. 3, 4. 

In the following singular legend, however, Savitri and Gayatri are 
clearly distinct personages, and no mention is made of Sarasvati : — 

From the SJeanda Puran.* 

Ishwara, addressing Devi . — “ Listen, O Devi ! and I will relate to thee 
how Savitri forsook Brahma, and how he in consequence espoused 
Gayatri. The Vedas have declared the great advantages which are 
derived from sacrifice, by which the gods are delighted, and therefore 
bestow rain upon the earth ; and by rain is produced seed, and from 
seed vegetation and life. To ensure, therefore, the verdure and vitality 
of the three worlds, Iperform sacrifice, and in imitation of me, innumer- 
able sacrifices are performed by gods and men. For the same purpose 
Brahma and his wife Savitri, the immortals and lioly sages, repaired to 
Pushkara ; but, when all preparations had been made with due rites and 
ceremonies for performing the sacrifice, Savitri, detained by some 
household affairs, was not in attendance. A priest accordingly went 
to call her, but she said to him, — ‘ I have not yet completed my dress, 
nor arranged several affairs I Lakshmi, also, and Bhawani, and Gunga^ 
and Swaha, and Indrani, and the wives of the other gods and of the 
holy sages, have not yet arrived, and how, therefore, can I enter the 
assembly alone ? ’ The priest returned, and thus addressed Brahma : — 
‘ Savitri is engaged, and will not comej but without a wife what advan- 

• This legeiid is given at much greater length in the Shrishti Khancl of the Padma 
Puran, and also in the Nagar Khand of the Skanda Puran, under the title of Pushkara Ma- 
hatmyam, and it is alluded to in several other of the Purans. But even the account of it 
given above I have found it necessary to abridge considerably. 
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tagecan be derived from these rites?’ The god, incensed at the conduct 
of Savitri, thus spoke to Indra : — ‘ Hasten, and in obedience to my order 
bring me a wife from wherever you can find one.’ Indra proceeded 
accordingly, and as he passed hastily along, he observed a milkmaid, 
young, beautiful, with a smiling countenance, and carrying ajar filled 
with butter. He immediately seized her, and brought her to the 
assembly, when Brahma thus spoke : — ‘ O gods and holy sages ! if it 
seem good unto you I will espouse this Gayatri, and she shall become 
the mother of the Vedas, and the cause of holy purity to the three 
worlds.’ This said, Brahma was united to Gayatri with due rites and 
ceremonies, and she was then led into the bovver of the bride, and 
there arrayed in silken garments, and adorned with the costliest 
ornaments. 

“ At this time Savitri, accompanied bv the wives of Vishnu and 
Rudra, of the other gods, and of the holy sages, and by numerous 
attendants, bearing various kinds of flowers, fruits, spices, perfumes, 
and comfits, proceeded unsent for to the place of sacrifice. On seeing 
her approach, Indra was alarmed, and Brahma feared what she might 
say unto him ; Vishnu and Rudra became anxious, and all the assembly 
was filled with apprehension. She entered, and, on beholding in the 
bride’s bower the milkmaid, resplendent as the sun with gorgeous 
garments and celestial ornaments, and the priests engaged in perform- 
ance of the sacred rites, the goddess incensed witli anger thus addressed 
Pitamaha: — ‘ O Brahma, how hast thou conceived so sinfid an intention 
as to reject me, who am thy wedded wife? Hast thou no sense of shame, 
that, thus influenced by love, thou committest so reprehensible an act? 
Thou art called the great father of gods and holy sages, and yet Ihou 
here publicly actest in a manner which must excite the derision of the 
three worlds. But how can I now show my face ; or, dt‘serted by my 
husband, call myself a wife ?’ Brahma replied, — ‘ The officiating priests 
informed me that the time for the sacrifice was passing away, and that 
it could not be profitably performed unless my wife were present. 1 
therefore* ordered one to be procured as quickly as possible; and Indra 
having brought that Gayatri, Vishnu and Rudra gave her in marriage 
to me. Forgive, therefore, O most excellent one! this one act, and I 
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will never again offend thee.’ On hearing these words, Savitri ex- 
claimed : — ‘ l?v the power which I have acquired from the performance 
of tapas, may llrahma never be worshipped in temple or sacred place, 
except on one day in each year, in the month o^Kartilm! and, Indra! 
since tl)on didst bring that milkmaid to Brahma, thou shalt be bound 
in chains by thy enemies, and confined in a strange country, and thy 
city and station sliall be occupied by thy enemies.’ Savitri then ad- 
dressing Vishnu thus continued : — ‘ Since thou gavest her in marriage 
to Brahma, shalt thou, in consequence of Bhrigu’s curse, be born amongst 
men, and shalt endure (he agony of having thy wife ravished from thee 
by thy enemy, and long, also, shalt thou wander the humble keeper of 
cattle.’ Then turning to Rudra, she added, — ‘ By the curse of the holy 
sages shalt thou be deprived of thy manhood.’ She next imprecated 
this curse on Agni (the fire): — ‘ Mayest thou be a devourer of all things, 
clean and unclean ! ’ and this on the officiating priests and Brahmans: — 
‘ Henceforward shall ye })crform sacrifices solely from a desire of obtain- 
ing the usual gifts, and from covetousness alone shall ye attend temples 
and holy places ; satisfied alone shall ye be with the food of others, and 
dissatisfied with that of your own bouses; and in quest of riches shall 
ye unduly perform holy rites aiid ceremonies.’ Having imprecated 
these curses, Savitri left the assembly, and was accompanied to a short 
distance by Lakshmi and the other goddesses, when they all declared 
their intention of proceeding no farther, and of returning. On hearing 
this, Savitri was incensed, and thus addressed them : — ‘ Since you now 
forsake me, mayest thou, O Lakshmi ! *, never remain stationary in one 
place, and mayest thou always abide with the vile, the inconstant, the 
contemptible, the sinful, the cruel, the foolish, and the bai’barian ! 
and, Indrani, when Indra incurs the guilt of Brahman icidc by slaying 
Twashta’s son, then shall Nahusha acquire his kingdom, and, desirous 
of seeing thee, shall exclaim, — “ Am I not Indra ? and why then does 
not the young and lovely Indrani wait upon me ? but if I do not obtain 
her I will slay all the gods :” and thou, on learning his wishes, shalt 


* It must be recollected that Lakshmi is the goddess of riches and prosperity, or, in one 
word, fortune. 
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remain in thy house, immersed in grief and borne down by the weight 
of my curse.’ Savitri then imprecated this curse on all the wives of 
the gods collectively: — ‘ May you all remain barren, and never enjoy the 
pleasure of having children !’ and (iauri, ineluded in this curse, was 
tormented day and night by that terrible word barren. Then, standing 
on the outside of her husband’s place of sacrifice, Savitri wept aloud, 
and Vishnu hastened to appease her grief and anger ; but all his per- 
suasions were in vain, as she would not return to the assembly, but 
departed to Prabbasa Kslicira. 

“ On Savitri’s departure, Gayatri thus addressed the assembly ; — 

‘ Listen, O ye immortals and sagos! while, standing beside my husband, 

1 bestow upon you boons which shall alleviate the curses of Savitri. For 
all pious men who worship Brahma shall obtain wealth, progeny, con- 
jugal felicity, prosperity, liapj)iness, and finally identification with him. 
If, also, Indra be chained by his enemies, he shall be released by his 
son, and afterwards reign over heaven in security and peace, \nshnu, 
likewise, shall recover his wife and destroy his enemies, and shall 
acquire high renown in the three worlds ; and the lingam of Budra shall 
become an object of universal worship. Nor shall any sin attach to 
you, O Brahmans ! for i*eceiving gifts ; because you shall become gods 
of this earth, and offerings of all kinds shall be ])resented to you as such, 
and not as officiaters at holy' rites and ceremonies.’ Gay'atri then 
addressing Lakshmi thus continued : — ‘ Never shall thy presence be 
despised, but by all shalt thou be received with pleasure ; and whoever 
is countenanced by thee shall enjoy happiness, but misery sliall be the 
lot of him who is deserted by thee; and, Indrani, though Nahusha 
shall desire to see thee, he shall, before his wish is accomplished, be 
changed into a serpent by the curse of Agastya.’ She then consoled 
all the wives of the gods, and assured them that, though the curse of 
barrenness could not be removed, yet that they should experience on 
that account neither regret nor sorrow.” * — Prabhasa Mahatmyam, 
chapter entitled Savitri Mahatmyam. 

* In the Padnia Puran it is farther stated that, as tlie sacriOce was drawing to its ter- 
mination, Brahma reqSe.sted Vishnu to prevail upon Savitri to return ; and that Visliiu!, 
accompanied by Lakshmi, liaving proceeded to where she was staying, they at lengtJi per- 
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In the following legend, however, Gayatri not only appears as the 
energy of Brahma, but the names also of both Lakshmi and Parvati are 
ascribed to her : — 


From the Varaha Puran. 

“ The gods having implored the assistance of Brahma, in order to 
effect the destruction of an Asura named Vcttra, Brahma was consider- 
ing the means by which their wishes might be accomplished ; when 
from his cogitation was produced an unborn virgin, arrayed in white 
garments and resplendent with ornaments, and displaying in her eight 
hands a conch, a disc, a mace, a noose, a cimeter, a bell, a how and 
arrow, with a replenished quiver at her side. This goddess immediately 
hastened with the speed of the wind to attack the Asura, and slew him 
after along and protracted combat. On Vettrasura being shun, celestial 
music resounded, and the gods prostrating themselves before her, with 
praises thus adored her: — ‘ Victory be unto thee, O Gayatri ! O Maha- 
maya I Praise be to thee, O mother of the Vedas, the adored by all 
beings ! Praise be to thee, O dweller in the throe worlds, the three 
Vedas, and the three fires ! Praise be unto thee, O Maheshwari, bearer 
of the trident, with three eyes and a dreadful countenance ! Praise be 
to thee, O Devi, O Sarasvati ! Praise be to thee, O Kamala, with eyes 
like the lotos ! thou art the pervader and lord of all things, eternal, 
unchangeable, and the source of all divine knowledge : praise, then 


suadeil her to return with them to the assembly. Oti entering whicli, Brahma thus 
athlrcssecl her : — “ O goddess, this Gayatri was my helpmate at u time when thou wort 
absent, but say wliat shall 1 riow do with her ?” While her lord thus spoke, Savitri hung 
down her head bashfully and looked not up ; and, at the suggestion of Brahma, Gayatri cast 
herself at her feet. But Savitri raised lier, and, embracing her, consoled her with these 
words : — “A wife ought to obey the wishes and orders of her husband ; for that wife who 
reproaches her husband, who is complaining and quarrelsome, and, instead of being his life, 
deprives him by her conduct of length of years, shall, when she dies, most assuredly go to 
hell. Considering this, the virtuous wife will do nothing displeasing to her husband ; and, 
therefore, let us both remain attached to Brahma.” “ So be it,” replied Gayatri ; “ thy 
orders will I always obey, and esteem thy friendship precious as mydile. Thy daughter am 
I) ® goddess ! then deign to protect me.” In this manner was a complete reconciliation 
effected between them, and the milkmaid secured in the participation of divinity. 
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be unto thee, O supreme goddess ! from whom alone created beings 
can derive real advantage.’” — Chap. 28. 

In this Puran, however, it is evident that Sarasvati, Savitri, and 
Gayatri are considered to be names of but one and the same goddess. 
For, in the commencement of it, Narada thus speaks to Priyavrata : — “ I 
lately visited Shweta Dwipa, where, on the banks of a lake covered 
with lotoses, I beheld a lovely female, whom I thus addressed; — ^ Say, 
0 beauteous one! nho art thou, and xchat is thy employmenl here? ’ She 
looked at me with hall-opened t;}es, but remained silent; and I per- 
ceived that by the look ol‘ that maiden I was deprived of all sacred 
learniim and divine know'ledjic. Tlien was I seized with astonishment, 
and, deeply afflicted, sought In my thoughts her protection ; until at 
length I beheld three male forms situated in her bodv, — one in her 
breast, one in her heart, and one in the umbilical region, and each 
icsplendent as the twx'lve suns ; but, wdiile I gazed, these three male 
i'orms w’ere changed into three female ones, and at last there remained 
but the single maiden whom I had at first seen. Lost in amazement, T 
beseeclied her to inform me what this might mean ; and she then said,^ — 
‘ lam the mother of the Vedas, and named Savitri. Dost thou not loio'c me, 
() Narada! telio alone could deprive thee of thy divine knoxcledge ? ’ She 
here ccasc'd, wdn^n I asked her who the three male forms were, and she 
rej)lied, — ‘ Me whom you sure situated in my breast is the Rig Veda under 
the form of Narayana ; in my heart the Yajur, under the form of my father 
Brahma ; and in my umbdieal region the Sama, under the form of Rudra. 
These, 0 Narada ! arc the three Vedas, and the three gods ; and if thou 
bathesl in that lake of the Vedas, thou xeilt recover thy sacred learning and 
divine hnowlcdgc' Having thus spoken she disappeared, and I, having 
bathed in that lake, found that her w'ords were true.” 

In popular mytliology, however, the goddess is always called 
Sarasvati ; and she is considered to preside over speech, learning, and 
eloquence. Such attributes, therefore, preclude the exercise of her 
divine i)ower in that miraculous manner on which all Hindu legends 
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are founded ; and, in consequence, her name scarcely ever appears in 
the Purans, nor are any actions ascribed to lier which have become the 
theme of .story sacred or profane. In her popular character she is the 
daughter and wife of Brahma but in the theological part of the Hindu 
religion, she is one of the three female divine hypostases formed from 
the energy of the Supreme Being. Hence, as his attributes are ascribed 
to each of the male divine hypostases, the energy of each equally 
becomes the parashakti or supreme energy ; and, consequently, the attri- 
buting of the names of the other two goddesses to Gayatri or Sarasvati, 
in the preceding quotation, is in strict conformity to the opinion enter- 
tained by the Hindus on this subject. The precise character, however, 
which may have been ascribed to this goddess on the first institution 
of the Hindu religion, or the subsequent modifications which may have 
taken place in it, cannot now be ascertained ; but at the present day 
Sarasvati is considered to be a deity of very secondary importance, to 
whom neither images f nor temples are erected, and to whom one day’s 
festival only in each year is consecrated. 

LAKSIIMI. 

In the Vishnu, Gariira, Lainga, and Padma Purans, Lakshmi or 
Shri is said to have been born the daughter of the divine sage Bhrigu, 
the son of JMaricIii who sprang from the mind of Brahma, and to 
have obtained Vishnu for her husband. But she is more generally 
considered to be the female energy of that god, and therefore to be 
exempt from birtli. The history and character, however, of this 
goddess will be best understood from the following extract : — 

From the VisJmu Puran. 

MaitrayOi addressing Parashara. — “ If, O lord ! Shri were formerly 
produced from the sea of milk when it was churned by the gods, 

* Mr. Ward does not menlion on what authority he makes Sarasvati the wife of Vishnu, 
and such a statement is contrary to all that I have either heard or read. 

t Major Moor, in his Pantheon, p. 129., remarks ; — ‘‘ Images of Sarasvati are seldom 
seen : 1 have not one among my images ; nor do I immediately recollect having ever 
seen one.'* 
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why is she also called the daughter of* Bhrigu ? ’ Parashara replied : — 
‘ O excellent Brahman ! in truth, Shri is inseparable From Vishnu, for 
wherever Vishnu is, there also is Shri. She is sj)eech and he the 
meaning ; she is morality and he theology ; she is understanding and 
he intellect : Vishnu is joy and Lakshmi enjoyment ; he is the sacri- 
ficcr and she the victim ; V^ishnu is the creator and Shri the creatrix ; 
he is Shankara and she Gauri^ ; he is the sun and she its splendour; 
he is the moon and she its radiance ; Govinda is the ocean and Kamala 
the tide ; he is the day and she the night. But why should I uselessly 
prolong this enumeration ? for all that is masculine is Vishnu, and all 
that is feminine is Lakshmi. 

“ But listen, O Maitraya ! while I answer the question which thou 
hast asked me. As Durvasa, an incarnate portion of Shiva, was once 
traversing the earth, he saw a celestial garland in the hand of a Vidiad- 
harifj formed from a tree of paradise, the flowers of which exhale such 
divine fragrance as to inebriate the senses. The lovely Vidiadhari, on 
being recpiested, respectfully gave this garland to Durvasa ; who placing 
it on his head yielded to its influence, and wandered about as one 
inebriated. At length he met Indra, accompanied by the immortals, 
to whom he gave the fated garland; and Indra thoughtlessly placed it 
on the head of his elephant, where it shone like Ganga on the summit 
of Kailasa ; but, the eyes of the elephant being darkened by the garland, 
it seized it with its trunk and cast it on the ground. On beholding 
which Durvasa became angry and thus addressed Indra : — ‘ O \ asava ! 
since thou art rendered by pride so stupid as to despise a garland given 
by me, and which was the abode of Shri ; may Shri abandon the three 
worlds j;, and mayest thou, by the loss of thy prosperity, learn how to 
honor my gilts ! ’ Scarce had Indra heard these words when he dis- 
mounted from his elephant, and, prostrating himself before Durvasa, 
besough this favour ; butDurvasa replied, — ‘ Pity dwells not in my heart, 

* In the saiiie raaniier Vishnu iinil Laksluni ai’e identified with all the other gods and 
goddesses. 

f The Vidiadharas form an inferior class of inuitortfds. 

It will he recollected that Shri is the goddess of fortune and prosperity ; and in con- 
setptence of this curse, Shri immediately withdrew her influence, and concealed licrscdi in 
the sea of milk. 
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nor do I grant rorglvcMicss. Other sages, O Indra ! have j)ardoned thee, 
hut Du rvasa ])anlons not. Gautama and others, liaving experienced 
thy haui;hty disdain, were compassionate to thee, but Durvasa is 
inexora!)Ie. Well may he tremble who oftends me, and casting his eyes 
on the ground fear to look nui in the lace, for I will never forgive an 
insult, however earnestly and submissively the offender may su])plicate.’ 
Having thus spoken, Durvasa departed, and Indra, remounting his 
elephant, returned to Amaravati. 

“ In this manner, O Mai traya ! were Indra and the three worlds 
deprived of Shri ; and the earth no longer produced plants, flowers, 
and fruits. Holy men no longer performed sacrifice, or devoted them- 
selves to an ascetic life, and men ceased to bestow gifts and to observe 
the divine ordinances. Virtue and piety gave place to covetousness 
and the indulgence of the passions ; and all manly and generous (pialilies 
disappeared. [At length the gods, unable to su|)port this distress, pro- 
ceeded as usual to represent the circumsl.antt(!s to lhahma, who dirc'cts 
them to apply to Vishnu, and then conducts them to the sea of milk, 
where, after having been duly propitiated by praises, Vishnu appears 
and thus speaks.] ‘I will, O gods! increase your splendour, ami 
instruct you in the manner by which the effect of Durvasa’s curse may 
be removed. For this purpose do ye, along with the ^Vsiiras, bring all 
kinds of medicinal [)lants, and throw tln'in into the sea of milk; then, 
employing Mandara lor the churn-staff and Vasuki for the rope, 
churn that sea, and by this means will ye recover Shri, and also ac([uire 
other inestimable adv'antages.’ On hearing these words, the Suras 
hastened and made an agreement with the; Asuras ; and then, together, 
brought anti threw into the sea of milk various plants. They next 

• Some aiistake seems to have taken ])lacc in this Puran, lor the object of churning 
tlie sea of milk is hero said to have been the obtaiainfi; of the beverage ol' immortality. Rut 
this is clearly incoiisistcnt with what precedes and follows this part of tlie account; and it is 
at the same time in contradiction to the maimer in which this legend is related in several 
other Puraus, where it is said that the recovery of Shri w-as on this occasion the only object 
contemplated by the gods. 

Rut there are, also, two other causes assigned for this event ; the one that the gods 
were desirous of obtaining a beverage which might insure them immortality, for they were 
not created immortal ; and the other that they might obtain a new moon, the former oiu' 
having lost its splendour in consequence of its having been cursed by Dakslia. 
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wound VavSuki round JVIandara, and the Asuras taking hold of the 
head, and the Suras of the tail, commenced churning the sea of milk, 
while Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, supported it on his back. 
From this agitation were produced, — 1. Surabhi, adored by the gods ; 
2. Varuni, with eyes sparkling with wine; 3. The tree Parijata, diffus- 
ing a celestial fragrance ; 4. The Apsaras, resplendent in youth and 
loveliness ; 5. The moon, which Shiva placed on his head ; 6. Dhan- 
vantari, arrayed in white garments, and bearing a goblet of amril. Then 
appeared Shri, seated on a lotos, and refulgent as the rising sun ; on 
beholding whom the gods and divine sages addressed her in laudatory 
strains; the Gandharvas sang, and the Apsaras danced before her ; the 
Ganga and other sacred streams formed a bath for her ; and Vishva- 
karma presented her with costly garments and ornaments. Shri, 
having then bathed and adorned herself, proceeded in presence of ail 
the gods, and placed herself on the breast of Flari. Thus was Shri 
restored to the three worlds, and Indra, having regained his prosperity, 
reigned over heaven in happiness.* * 

“ In this manner, O Maitraya ! was Shri produced from the sea of 
milk, though she had first aj)pearcd under a corporeal form as the 
daughter of Bhrigu ; and in the same manner, whenever her lord shall 
become incarnate on earth, whether as a dwarf, as Parasurama, as 
Rama Chandra, as Krishna, or in other forms, will she accompany 
him ; for Lakshmi partakes of the substance of Vishnu, and as he 
assumes mortality or divinity, so does slu? ccpially become a mortal or 
a goddess.” 


As Vishnu always acts personally, no opportunity occurs for his 
energy manifesting her divine power by miraculous interpositions ; and, 
consequently, no legends relating to Lakshmi occur in Hindu mythology. 
But, as I have observed in page 210., this goddess is also worshipped 
under the name of Maha Lakshmi f, and under this character are 

* For ludra’s .address to Lakshmi on this occasion, see ante, p. 54. 
t The Devi in plates 30, 31. and 33. of Moor’s Pantheon, and whenever she is repre- 
sented with four hands only, and with elephants pouring water over her, is Ma/ia Lahk//ii 
and not Parva/i, 
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ascribed to her tlio difFercnl. actions which arc related in the Devi- 
mahatmyam, and wiiich are more usually attributed to Parvati. There 
is, also, a celebrated temple consecrated to Maiia Lakshmi in Karavira 
or Kollapooi ; but this character of the energy of Vishnu does not 
appear to be gcJieraily known or recognised among the Hindus. 
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PARVATI, OR DEVI. 

In tlie same manner as tlie energy of Vishnu assumed corporeality, 
and was liorn the daugliter of Bhrigu, in oi'der that slic might be 
united to her lord in due form ; so, for the same purpose, did the 
energy of Shiva become the daughter of Daksha, under the name of 
Sati : for it is said in the Kurina Puran, that, when Brahma was angry 
with the sons whom he had first created for adopting an ascetic life, a 
form half male and half lemale was produced from that anger ; to whom 
Brahma said, “ Divide thysell', ” and then disappeared. The mate half 
became lludra, and the limiale, at the command of Brahma, became 
the (laughter of Daksha under the name of Sati, and was given in 
marriage to Budra ; and, when she subsequently gave up her life on 
being treated with disrespect by her father, she was born a second time 
the daughter of Himavan and Mena, and named Parvati. These last 
circumstances have been touched upon in Chapter XL, and the follow- 
ing extracts will fully explain them : — 

From the Padma Puran. 

Pulasfi/a, addressing li/rishnia. — “ Formerly, O Bhishma ! Daksha 
prepared a sacrifice at ffungadwara, to which came all the immortals 
and divine sages. At this festival celestial viands abounded, the* con- 
secrated place of sacrifice extended for several yojanas ; numerous 
altars wore erected j the sacred rites and ceremonies were duly per- 
formed by Vasishta, Angiras, Vrihaspati, and Narada ; and Vishnu 
protected the sacrifice. But Sati thus addressed her lather * •, — ‘ IVIy 

* It inust be uiulerstood that Shiva was not present ; and the attendance of Sati is thus 
explained in the Bhagavat : — “ Sati, observing that all the innnortnls,the divine sages, and her 
sisters with their husbands, were hastening along the sky to the high lestival of Daksha, thus 
addressed Shiva : — ‘ D Vania ! niy father and thy father-in-law has prepared a great sacri- 
fice to ■which all the gods are jirocecding; should it, therefore, seem good unto tliee, let us 
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lord ! all the immortals, the divine sages, and my sisters with their 
husbands, adorned in the costliest manner, have honoured this 
festival with their ])resence ; and I observe that not a single one has 
been uninvited except my husband. But, unless he attend, empty 
will be all these rites, and productive of no advantage. Say, then, has 
it been through forgetfulness that thou didst not invite my lord?’ On 
hearing these words, Daksha with parental affection ])laced his youthful 
daughter, who showed such fondness for her husband, in his lap, and 
thus replied : — ‘ Listen, my darling ! while I explain tlu; reason why thy 
husband has not been invited. It is because that he is the bearer of a 
human skull, a delighter in cemeteries, accompanied by ghosts and 
goblins, naked or merely clothed with a tiger’s or elephant’s skin, 
covered with ashes, wearing a necklace of human skulls, ornamented 
with serpents, always wandering about as a mendicant, sometimes 
dancing and sometimes singing, and neglecting all divine ordinances. 
Such evil piactices, my darling! 3’ender thy husband the shame of‘ the 
three worlds, and unworthy to be admitted at a sacrifice where Brahma, 
Vishnu, and all the immortals and divine sages are present.’ He 
ceased, and Sati, incensed by his words, with anger-inflamed eyes thus 
spoke : — ‘ 'fhat god is the lord of the universe, from whom all things 
and beings have received their rank and station, and whose suj)remc 
excellence no tongue is able to declare; and, though delighting in 
cemeteries, covered with ashes, and adorned with human bones and 


also rel)air there. I'or why should not a daughter, on hearing of festivity in her father’s 
house, hasten to j)artici[nite in it ; and, since friends and relations visit each otlier uninvited, 
why should not I, though uninvited, proceed to the abode of him to wl)om I owe my 
being?’ Shi. a, .smiling, replied: — ‘Thou spt'akest truly, O lovely one! but where 
enmity exists an uninvited guest will meet with an unwelcome recejrtion ; and, therefore, 
since Daksha is my enemy, shouldst thou attend his sacrifice he will not, on account of thy 
relation to me, honour thee as his daughter; and thou wilt be so overcome by the disrespect 
shown to thee as to seek a reliige in death.’ He ceased with thoughts intent on the 
ajiproaching death of his beloved ; and Sati, alarmed, but still desirous to see her relations, 
twice ])assed the threshold of her home and twice reenterefi, while tears ol' limd affection 
gushed from her eyes as she, trembling, hesitated. At length the tbolislmess of the. lemale 
disposition prevailed, and, her heart agitated with grief and anger, she left her Imsband in 
order to proceed to her father’s house.” — Skand IV. chapter !•. 
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serpents, he is tlie creator, the provider, and the preserver. It was 
alone through the favour of Rudra that Indra obtained heaven ; through 
the will, also, of Rudra, Rrahma creates; and, were it not for Rudra, 
how could Vishnu have the ])ower to preserve? If, therefore, 1 have 
derived might from my devotion, and if I be beloved by Rudra, since 
thou hast despised him, this sacrifice shall be undoubtedly destroyed.’ 
Having thus spoken, Sati fixed her mind in ]>rofound abstraction, and 
by her own splendour consumed her body, Avhile all the immortals 
exclaimed in astonishment, — ‘ How wonderful !’ On being informed 
of this event, Shiva, much afflicted, collected myriads of ghosts, goblins, 
and demons, and hastened to Daksha’s place of sacrifice; which he 
completely destroyed, aller having vanquished all the immortals that 
opposed him.” — S/iriftlUi Kliand, chap. 5. 

From the Brahma Vaivarta Puran.* 

“ That daughter, who has been born unto thee, O Shailendra ! is 
htlncari, PrahrUi, the origin and mother of this universe, the adored 
by all the gods. For the })rotection of the immortals has she mani- 
fested herself in different kalpas, and dispersed and destroyed innumer- 
able hosts of Asuras. Formerly, also, was she born the daughter of 
Daksha, who married her with the prescribed rites to the bearer of the 
trident. But unfortunately, at a festival given by Brahma, a ilispule 
took place between Shi^'a and Daksha, aiid enmity was the conse- 
quence. When, therefore, Daksha shortly afterwards prepared a 
sacrifice, he did not invite Shiva, nor assign him any portion of it. 
On observing which, Sati reviled her father, atul with an agitated heart 
left the assembly and hastened to her mother. To her she, skilled in 
the future, foretold the defeat of Daksha, and the destruction of his 
sacrifice; the flight of the immortals before the victorious army of 
Shankara, and her own approaching death. She then in deep affliction 
proceeded to the banks of the celestial Ganga, and there, having 
worshipped Shankara, and liaving fixed her thoughts on his lotos feet, 

* In my copy of this Puriin, it does not tijipear who the speaker is in this passage ; 
but it would seem to be Narada, addressing tlie king of nuumUiins, Ilimavan, after the birth 
of Parvati, 
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forsook her body. On beholding wliich the Suras exclaimed : — ‘Ah ! 
ah ! ’ and the troops of' Shiva immediately attacked and destroyed the 
sacrifice of’ Daksha. 

“ On hearing of this event, Shiva fainted from grief ; then, liaving 
recovered, he Jjastened to the banks of the river of heaven j wlierc he 
beheld lying the body of his beloved Sati, arrayed in white garments, 
holtling a rosary in her hand, and glowing with a splendour bright as 
burnished gold. No sooner did he perceive the lifeless Ibrm of his 
spouse, than, through grief for her loss, his senses forsook him ; but re- 
viving, he thus, while gazing on her beauteous countenance, with tears 
and mournful accents spoke ; — ‘ Arise, arise, O my beloved Sati ! I am 
Shankara, thy lord, look therefore at me who have approachtnl thee. 
With thee I am almighty, the framer of all things, and the giver of 
every bliss ; but without thee, my energy ! I am like a corpse, [)ower- 
less and incapable of action : how then, my beloved ! canst thou forsake 
me ? With smiles and glances of thy eyes say something sweet as 
amril, and with the rain of thy gentle words sprinkle my heart, which 
is scorched with grief. Formerly when thou sawest me from a distance 
thou wouldst greet me with the fondest accents, why then to-day art 
thou angry, and wilt not speak to me, though thus lamenting? () lord 
of my soul ! arise. O mother of the universe ! arise. Dost thou not see 
me here wcej)ing ? () beauteous one! thou canst not have ex[)ired. 

Then, O iny faithful spouse ! why dost thou not to-day honour jne as 
usual ? and why dost thou thus, inobedient to iny voice, infringe thy 
marriage vow ?’ liaving thus spoken, he raised the lifeless body, and, 
in the anguish of separation, pressing it to his bosom, embraced it and 
kissed it again and again, l.ip to lip and breast to breast, Shankara 
clasped the corpse of his beloved ; then, al’ter frequent faintings, he 
hastily arose, and, closely pressing Sati to his bosom, rushed I’orward 
maddened with grief; and, like one deprived of his senses, the j)re- 
ceptor of the universe thus wandered over the seven Dwipas, until 
exhausted by I'atigue and anguish he sank down in a swoon at the loot 
of a banyan tree.”* — Krislina-jumma Khand, cha]). 43. 

* As llu; rciulor may not wisli to leave yiiiva in sueli a situation, I sulyoiji wliat fol- 
lows. On beliolding iSliiva in tliii, state tlie gods were astonished, and accompanied by 
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* Sati soon obtained anotlier birth in the womb of tlic wife of 
Hiinavan ; and Shiva, collectinjf the ashes and hones from her funeral 
pile, made a necklace of the hones, and covered his body with the 
ashes, and thus preserved them as fond memorials of his beloved. 
Soon was Sati born, the diiughter of Mena, excelling, in beauty and 
every virtuous quality, all created beings, and grew up in her mountain 
home like the young moon, increasing to its full s])iendour. Ihit she 
was still a girl when she hc^ard a voice from heaven, saying, ‘ Perform 
a severe course ol austere devotion, in order to obtain Shivji for a 
husband, as he cannot otherwise he obtained.’ On hearino; this, 
Parvati, proud of her youth, smiled disdainfully, and thus thought, — 

‘ Will he, who hears the hones and ashes that helou<>ed to me in a 
I'ormer birth, not accept me when he beholds me thus young and 
lov('lv? Will he, who, on account of the grief he felt for mv having 
formerly consumed myself, wandered over the world, not accej)t me 


Vislnni and Hraliinii liaslpued to tlio siiot where lie uah lying; when Vislnui jilacing the 
head of the liiinted Sliiva in Ins hosotn Nsepl aloud, and then reviving him thus sj’tnke : — 
‘‘ () Shi\a ! recover ihy .senses, and listen to what 1 nt>w say. All things in this universe 
are interehaiigeablc into each other, as they proceed Iroin the elleets produced hy tlie union 
of Maya \\ itii the three (jualitie.s; and 1‘roin the same cause originate jileasnre and pain. 
Cti’iel’, tear, pain, and inisrortuiie occur; hut they pfiss away, and are rejihaced In joy, con- 
fidence, ])lcaMn*e, and good lortime. Ke.sume thy .s})iiits, ihererore, O Shnnkimi ! tor tlioii 
wilt certainly regain Sati, since Shiva and Sati are as insiparable as coldness from water, 
Iieal from fire, .smell fioiu earth, or ladiance from the sun,” On hearing these words Shiva 
I'aiiitly opened his eyes bedewed with tear.s, and thus said : — () form of sjilendour ! who 

art tliou, and who are tlu‘s(^ that accomjiauy thee what is thy name, and what ai*e their 
names and say who am I, and where have my attiaidants gone where, also, art thou and 
are these going and where am 1, and whither proceeding.'^’’ On luiaring these words 
llari wept, and his li ars uniting with those wliieh Shiva was shedding, formed a lake, which 
lieiici* l)eeanu‘ a ci U'hrated place of jiilgrimage. \dshmi then again addressed Shiva, and 
hy a speech, much too long to Ih‘ tran.scrihcd, succeeded in traiujuillising liim. Shixii also 
replies in a long speech. As he ci^ased speaking, Shiva, delighted, beheld before' him Sati 
seated in a gem-adorned car, and accompanie*d by luimeroiis atte'iulant.s, arrayed in costly 
garmemts and resplendent with ornaments, while* lier ])lacid countenance was irradiated with 
a gentle .smile. The anguish of separation (ra.sed, and joy filled his soul while Sati thus 
addressed him : — lie firm, O Mahadeva, lord of my seiul ! for, in whatever stale e)f iieing 
I may exi^l, 1 shall never he^ .se^pjirated from my lord ; and now have* 1 lieeii horn the 
(laimliter of Ilimavan, in ordi*!* to hecomc auaiii thv wile: tlurefore no lotmcr grieve* on 
aecoimt of our se'jiaration.” Having w ith the.se words console*d Shiva, Sati di.sappcareHl. 
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for his spouse, when redolent of life? And how can disjunction exist 
between those who have been predestined from their first being to be 
husband and wife ? ’ Thus confident in her youth, her loveliness, and 
numerous attractions, and persuaded that, on the first mention of her 
name, Shiva would be anxious to espouse her, Parvati did not seek to 
gain him by the performance of austere devotion, but night and day 
gave herself up unweariedly to joyous sport amidst her damsels.” * — 
Ihid..> chap. 38. 

As Parvati, this goddess is the constant companion of Shiva ; and 
no independent actions are ascribed to her. In the Purans, these 
deities are in general represented as either engaged in amorous 
dalliance, or, rather a singular change, as seated on Mount Kailasa, 
and discussing the abstrusest topics of Hindu theology : — 

And rcasoninp^ high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
l^^ixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge ab.solute. 

OI‘ good and evil much they argue, then 
Of misery and final happiness.” 


Occasionally, however, a quarrel takes place between them, as when 
Shiva reproached Parvati with the blackness of her colour; which so 
incensed her that she left him, and, repairing to a deep forest, there 
performed a severe course of austere devotion, until Brahma at length 
granted her, as a boon, that her colour should become white; and from 
this circumstance she was named Gavri, or white. 

This goddess, however, also acts independently ; and then she 
is celebrated principally under the characters of Devi, Durgaf, or 

* Parvati, however, found her hopes disappointed, and was obliged to perform a 
severe taju/s before she obtained a reunion with Shiva. Put the legend relating to this cir- 
cumstance, which occurs in, I believe, all the Purans, is much too long to be extracted; and 
it is, also, sufficiently explained in Sir W. Jones’s hymn to Durga ; which, however, should 
have been entitled to Parxiati and not to Durga, 

f In the Kashi Khand of the Skanda Puran, it is said that Devi was named Durga on 
account of having slain an Asura called Durga, The long and short a in Sanscrit mark the 
feminine and masculine genders, for they are represented by distinct characters. 
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Katyayini, and of Kali ; with regard to which, the following extracts 
will afford sufficient information : — 

Fro7n the Vamana Puran. 

Pulaati/a, addressing Narada. — “ The gods, having been defeated by 
Mahisha Asiira, forsook their abodes and hastened, with Brahma at 
their head, to implore the protection of Vishnu. Sliankara was also 
present ; and, wffien the immortals had related their grievances, Vishnu, 
and at his command, Sliankara, Brahma, and all the gods, emitted such 
flames of anger from their eyes and countenance, that a mountain of 
effulgence was formed ; from which became manifest Katyayini, refulgent 
as a thousand suns, with three eyes, hair black as night, and eighteen 
arms.* To her Shiva gave a trident, Vishnu a disc, Varuna a conch, 
Agni a dart, Vaiu a bow, Surya a quiver and arrows, India a thunder- 
bolt, Varna an iron rod, Kubera a mace, Brahma a rosary and a water-pot, 
Kala a sword and shield, Vishvakarma a battle-axe and other weajions, 
Himavan a lion, and the other gods various arms and ornaments. 
Being thus armed, and having been adored by all the gods, Katyayini 
proceedeil to the Vindhya mountain. There two Asuras, Chanda and 
Munda, saw her, and immediately hastened to their king, and informed 
him that a most lovely goddess had singly fixed her abode on the 
mountain Vindhya. On hearing the high encomiums with which 
Chiinda and Munda described the beauty of this goddess, Mahishasura 
determined to obtain possession of her, and ordered his army to be 
collected and to march to the vicinity of the mountain. There, also, 
he entered a lofty pavilion, and then sent the son of Maya to summon 
the goddess to his presence. Dundabhi accordingly proceeded towards 
her, and thus, at a short distance, addressed her, — ‘ I am, O virgin ! 
a messenger sent to thee by the chief of the Asuras.’ Katyayini 
replied, — ‘ Approach 1 approach ! and dismiss thy fear, and truly 
deliver the message which thou bringest’ Encouraged by these 
words, Dundabhi answered, — ‘ Thus says Mahisha, the king of the 

* In the original there is an account of the particular beauties of the different parts of 
lier body, and of the deities from which each of them was derived. 
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Asuras, The f^ods wander upon earth, helpless and powerless, as the 

three worlds have been conqua'ed h\) me. It is I who am Indra, and 
Rudra, and Surpa, the sole lord of the universe ; and there is no other god 
than me. In battle am I unconquerable ; and bp mp victorious arms have I 
acquired possession of everp desirable thing that the zvorld contains. But 
on thp aceount, 0 lovelp virgin ! have I now approached this mountain ; 
hasten, thauforc, to pay due obedience to the lord of the universe, for thou 
art worthy of becoming his spouse.' Durga Kalyayini replied, — ‘ It is 
true that the mighty Asura Mahisha has subdued the three worlds, and 
I also am ready to obey him ; but there is a custom, long established 
in my family, which requires that each daughter of my house should 
be concpiercd in battle by her wooer before she can be united to him 
in marriage, from which I cannot deviate. Before, therefore, I can 
become the spouse of thy hing, he must vanquish me in combat.’ 
Dundabhi having heard these words, returned to Mahisha, and acquainted 
him with the determination of the goddess ; and lie immediately ordered 
his army to advance. On observing which, the gods exclaimed to 
Durga, — ‘ Bind on thy armour.’ But she said, — ‘ I will not, for what 
necessity is there for armour, when none but these vile Asuras stand 
bel’ore me?’ Vishnu, however, presented her with armour, and 
entreated her to defend herself with it against the weapons of her 
enemies; especially as, in consequence of a boon granted by Shiva, 
Mahisha had been rendered invulnerable. 

“ When Devi perceived the elephants, horse, foot, and cars com- 
posing the army of the Asuras approacli, she strung her bow and 
rained on them a ceaseless shower of arrows. Many of the enemies of 
the gods she slew with her shafts ; others with her sword ; and with her 
various weapons scattered havoc amongst their ranks, as brandishing 
its mane her lion bore her onwards.* Thus Katyayini destroyed 
countless numbers of the boldest Asuras, and on beholding the battle 
ground strewed with their corses, she seized a vina and damaru, and 
laughing began to play. Wlierever she moved, drawing music from 

* I have omitted the account which is contained in the original of Durga’s achieve- 
ments in this battle. 
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her instruments, ghosts and goblins shouting danced ; and her lion in 
sport tossed about the bodies of the slain. But Mahisha, on viewing 
the destruction of liis army, hastened to engage the goddess; and 
Katyayini equally eager for the combat, urged on her lion. Then 
commenced a terrible battle, in which the summits of the mountain 
were rent beneath their feet, earth and ocean trembled, and the clouds 
were scattered. But in vain did Durga employ her various weapons, 
as the art of Mahisha rendered them innocuous ; even when she had 
bound with the noose given to her by Varuna his horns, his muzzle, 
and hoofs, he escaped from the bonds*; and when she hurled a 
thundei'bolt at him he shrank into such a diminutive shaj)c that it 
passed him harmless. At length Durga dismounted Irom her lion and 
sprang upon the back of jNIahisha, and with her tender feet so smote 
his head that he fell senseless on the ground, when she immediately 
cut off his head with her sword, while ail the host oi the Asuras 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! ah ! ’ ” — raniatiti Puran, the legend entitled Devi- 
Mahatmyam. j' 


From f/ic La'mga Puran. 

Sula thus spoke : — ‘‘ Formerly a female Asura named Daruka 
had through devotion obtained such power, that she consumed like 
fire the gods and Brahmans. But, as she* was attended by a numerous 
host of female Asuras, Vh’shnu and all the gods were afraid to engage 
in battle with her, lest they should incur the sin ot feuuuicide. d he\ 
in consc(|uence proceeded to Shiva, and w'ith laudatory strains en- 
treated his assisiance ; and he then regarding Devi, thus addressed 
her : — ‘ Fet me request, O lovely one ! that thou wouldst now' loi 

* Mahisha Asura is tiore represeuUat uiuIit tlie tigiire ot a Inifialo, which is the sigiii- 
iicatioii of tlu' word mahisha, 

f It retjuirt's to be observed tluit Mr. M"^;ird bus given u most coDlu.‘''ed account oi Durga, 
in constHjnencc of bis supposing that tbe Drvi- Mahai mj/am contained in tbe Markandeyu 
Puran related to this form of IVrvati. But in that It'gend a number ol distinct uclions, 
wbicli are ui general lield to buve been performed by this godtloss under dilferent cliarac- 
ters, are collected togetiieVj and tbe whole ascribed, not to her, but to tbe energy ol \ islmu, 
under tbe cbtiracter of Mahaina^a or Maha Lakshmi, 
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the benefit of the universe effect the destruction of this Daruka.’ 
Havin«r heaid these words, Parvati created from her own substance a 
maiden of black colour, with matted locks, Muth an eye in her forehead, 
bearing in her hands a trident and a skull, of aspect terrible to behold, 
and arrayed in celestial garments and adorned with all kinds of orna- 
ments. On beholding this terrific form of darkness, the gods retreated 
in alarm. Parvati then created innumerable ghosts, goblins, and 
demons, and, attended by these. Kali in obedience to her order 
attacked and destroyed Daruka, and removed the distress of the world.” 
— Part II. Chap. 100.* 

Other legends, also, are ascribed to Devi, and from her different 
achievements she receives different names ; but under all these cha- 
racters she is still considered to be but one and the same goddess — 
the personified energy of Shiva. f The following extract, however, 
will best explain her real nature : — 


From the Skanda Furan. 

Vadshidt addresdng the king Mandhata. — “ Formerly two Asuras, 
named Chanda and Munda, became, through a boon granted to them 
by the divine mothers, so powerful as to subdue the three worlds. The 
gods in consequence implored the assistance of Devi, who, being pro- 
pitiated, appeared to them under the character of Chandi, and said 
that she could not accomplish their wishes until she had obtained by 
devotion the favour of Shiva, who could alone relieve the three worlds 

* This legend concludes in the following singular manner: — ‘‘ Shiva also appeared as 
an infant in a cemetery surrounded by ghosts, and on beholding him Kali took him up, and 
caressing him gave him her breast. He sucked the nectareous fluid ; but becoming angry, 
in order to divert and pacify him, Kali, clasping him to her bosom, danced with her attendant 
goblins and demoiKS amongst the dead until he was pleased and delighted; while Vishnu, 
Brahma, Indra, and all the gods, bowing themselves, })r{iised with laudatory strains the god 
of gods, Parvati and Kali.” 

f As, however, Sliiva is also considered to be the Supreme Being, Devi likewise be- 
comes the supreme energy ; and it is under this character that she is described in tJie Upa- 
nishad contained in Appendix E. 
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from tlic distress occasioned by Chanda and Munda. Having thus 
spoken, Chandika repaired to a secluded spot and there commenced a 
severe tapas in order to propitiate Shiva, during which she was waited 
upon by the divine mothers.* At length Shiva appeared to her under 
the form of a vast lingam, and concealed within it tlius spoke : — ‘ O 
Chandi ! what is it that thou desirest to obtain by this tapas f' She 
replied, — ‘ Reveal thyself, and I will then inform thee.’ Shiva then 
inaniicsted himself, and Chandi with the divine mothers praised him 
with laudatory strains. She ceased, and Shiva said, — ‘ O goddess ! 
thou art celebrated in the three worlds as Parashakti (the energy of the 
Supreme Being) ; wherever thou art there am 1, and wherever 1 am 
there is Chandika. There is no difference between us, for I am Shiva 
and, thou art my energy, and the energy of Shiva pervades all things 
movable and immovable. Then say, O Maheshani ! what shall I do 
to please thee ; for whatever Parashakti wishes, that shall be accom- 
plished.’ Chandi replied, — ‘ O god of gods ! formerly I slew Chanda and 
IVIunda in battle, but they have been born again as mighty A suras ; 
and, having become powerful through a boon, have oppressed the three 
worlds ; and it is, therefore, in order to be enabled to ctfect their 
destruction that 1 have now' sought thy protection.’ Shiva said, — 
‘ Behold, O Chandika, and ye divine mothers ! 1 will slay these A suras 
Chanda and JMunda, who have filled the three worlds with alarm.’ 
Having thus spoken, he directed JSIahcshani to hasten to them and 
challenge them to engage in combat with him. On hearing this, 
Chandi said, — ‘ O Shankara! 1 will proceed with the divine mothers, 
assuming the guise of messengers, to these Asuras, and deliver to them 
thy message.’ Chandi accordingly proceeded to them, and, having 
been introduced into their presence, thus spoke with a smiling coun- 
tenance : — ‘I am Chandika the messenger of Mahesha ; listen, there- 
fore, to what he says. — T'hcrc is no one in the three 'worlds who dares to 
engage you two in battle ; but hasten to Shri Mala and I will fight with 
you, and undoubtedly liberate by your deaths the universe from fear and 
distress' On hearing these words, Chanda replied, — ‘ Who is this 


# 


Tims far I luwe merely given the substance of the original. 
X X 2 
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Mahesha that now with so little understanding defies me to battle, 
and who has ever heard of him ? But the mighty Munda shall march 
with an army to Shri Mala, and having slain him in combat shall 
return victorious.’ Having received this answer, Chandi departed, 
and hastened to communicate it to Shiva.” — Skanda Piiran, Mala 
Khund, the legend entitled Chandisha-Mahatmtjam.* 

Blit Devi is at the pi'esent day principally distinguished by a san- 
guinary character and worship, that are clearly inconsistent with the 
indisputable princij)lcs of the Hindu religion ; which condemn bloody 
sacrifices, and the use of flesh and spirituous li(juors. f Such, how- 
ever, appear to have been the offerings presented to this goddess from 
remote times j for although in the Purans they are not distinctly jire- 
scribed, still such allusions to them occur as leave no doubt that, when 
those works were composed, the worship of Devi must have differed 
materially from that of the other deities. It is, nevertheless, remark- 
able, that, at the conclusion of the SItrisli Khand of the Padma Puran, a 
very detailed account of this worship is given, and yet no mention is 
made in it of meat-offerings or libations of wine ; and that, as far as I 
have observed, oblations of this kind are not expressly noticed in any 
of the Purans, cxcc])t in tlie following passage of the Markandeya — 


• In this legend Chanda and Mimda are slain by Shi^a; but in a former birth, as inti- 
mated in it, they liad been destroyed by Devi, whence she derived her name of Chmidi, 
f In the KasJii Khand of the Skanda Ihiran occurs this stanza ; — hVom ancient 
times this verse has been sung by those who were accjiiainted with the divine natiii e of 8hiva : 
— Where Jlcsh is, /iotc ca?i there be devotion to Shiva ? Where spirituous liquors are, hoic can 
there be the •worship of Shiva P Shankara stands far ojffrom those who are addicted to Jlcsh and 
spi ri tnous I i quo sJ^ 

J The Brahmans say that the worship of Devi is of two kinds ; tlie one pure, in which 
the ofterings are the same as those presented to the other deities ; and the other impure, in 
which blood, flesh, and si)irituous liquors are oflered, but at the last they maintain that 
Brahmans never ofiiciate. 

In his Essay on the Vedas (As. Res. vol. viii. p. 423.) Mr. Colebrooke remarks : - “ It 

may be hence inferred, or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorised by 
the ^'eda itself; but were either then abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony substituted 
in their place, or they must have been introduced in later times, on the authority of' certain 
Purans or Tanfras, fabricated by persons, who, in this as in other matters, established 
many tinjusti/iable ])ractice$ on the foundation (f emblems and allegories which they misunder^ 
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“ Maha Lakshmi is the supreme mistress of the three qualities, and 
visibly or invisibly pervades all things ; she displays in her four hands 
a citron, a mace, a shield, and a goblet, and, refulgent as burnished 
gold, fills all space with her splendour. From her substance she sepa- 
rated the quality of darkness, and gave it the form of a female black as 
collyrium, with large eyes, terrible tusks, a slender waist, and bearing 
in her hands a cimiter, a cup, a head, and a shield, and adorned 
with human and serpent heads. This form of darkness then thus 
spoke to Maha Lakshmi : — ‘ Praise be to thee, 0 mother! assign to 
me names and functions.’ Maha Lakshmi replied : — ‘I give to thee 
as MuJiahhai/a, Mahahdi, il/u/frtwwn, hunger, thirst, sleep, night, 

Ekavira, Ka/aratlri, and C/iandika, these shall be thy names, and from 
them thou wilt know what functions thou hast to perform.’ .... 
This goddess* worshij) by offering the arg/ia, pacli/a>n, achamanam, 
ornaments, perfumes, flowers, incense, lamps, prepared eatables of 
various kinds, blood, Jlcs/t, spirit iwufi licpio?‘s, siiilrou, sandal, camphor, and 
betel leaf On her left, also, worship INIahisha with his head cut off, 
who in consequence of being slain by that goddess obtained beatitude; 
and on the right, the Tuai which is her vehicle. Tlu\s adore Chandika, 
by the prescribed prayers and hymns, and with due riles and cere- 
monies, and thou wilt finally obtain identification with her.’” — The 
chapter entitled Dcvi-ntahntpmc iccikritikain. 

With regard to the character of the goddess to whom such impure? 
offerings are presented, it will be sulficiently understood from what has 
preceded, and from the following speech of Vishnu to Uiulra contained 


sloodJ' But this observation is totally inapplicablo to the eighteen Purans ; lor in not one 
of them is the sacrifice of cither man or animal enjoined, nor are any rites or ceremonie:^ 
prescribed but what are perfectly consistent with all that is yet known ot the \ etlas. In 
the Purans, however, tlie advantaires tlerivable from sacrifice are often alluded to. 

* She is here also described with eighteen liands, in which she holds a rosary, a lotos, 
an arrow’, a sword, a thunderbolt, a mace, a disc, a trident, a battle-axe, a conch, a bell, a 
noose, a lance, an iron rod, a shield, a bow, a goblet, and a cup. It is to be observed that 
the same deity may be represented with more or few’er anus, the maximum and minimum 
only being fixed. 
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in tlie Garura Puran: — “ On tlic ninth of each half month invoke Duma 

o 

with these words : — Hrim^ protect vie, 0 Durga ! 0 chief of the divine 
mothers ! giver of blessings, accept these various offerings of flesh and my 
prayers. On the third, also, of Margashirsha commence the worship 
of Durga before her image having eighteen hands, and holding in them 
a mace, a bell, a looking-glass, an iron rod, a bow, a banner, a small 
drum, a battle-axe, a noose, a lance, a club, a trident, a disc, a shield, 
an anlcush, a dart, a thunderbolt, and a skull* ; and address to her the Ibl- 
lowinghymn: — ‘ Om,j)raise be to thee, O llhagawati,(-hamunda! dweller 
in cemeteries, bearer ofa skull, borne on a car drawn by ghosts, Kalarattri, 
large-mouthed, many-armed, .sounding tby bell and drum, laughing ter- 
ribly, gnashing thy horrid teeth loudly, clothed in an elephant’s skin, 
with a body full of flesh and blood, and a tremendous tongue. Praise 
be to thee, O Kali ! with terrific tusks and iear-inspiring eyes flashing 
like lightning, with a countenance dark with frowns, bearing the 
moon on tby matted locks, and on thy neck a string of skulls ; Hram, 
Hram, O destroyer of dilficulties ! quickly accomplish this business ! O 
delighter in flesh and blood ! be propitious, be propitious, and enter this 
place ! Enter, enter ; tread, tread ; dance, dance ; why dehiyest thou tt) 
enter ? O wearer of human heads and skulls ! seize, seize ; tear, tear ; 
consume, consume ; slay, slay ! Hram, Hriim, destroy, destroy ; pierce, 
pierce with thy tridentj kill, kill with thy thunderbolt ; smite, smite with 
thy rod; cut oft, cut off with thy disc; fell, fell with thy mace; strike, 
strike with thy axe ! come, come, O Maheshwari ! come, O Kamarini ! 
come, O Ahirahi ! come, O Aindri ! come, O Chamunda ! come, 
O Kapalini ! come, O j\lahakali ! come, O frecpienter of Kailasa ! enter, 
enter this place, O thou who executest the wrath of Rudra, and 
causest the destruction ot the Asuras !’ ” But this sanguinary character 
and worship are ])eculiar to Devi, and nothing of the kind belongs 
to the other rites and ceremonies of the Hindu religion, or to the 
attributes which the Hindus ascribe to their other deities. 

* Tliore is in the Purans a groat clisconlancy with respect to the diircrciit tilings which 
Devi Iiohls in her hands. In the >Skandn, for instance, they are thus enumerated : an iron 
rod, a sniidl drum, a bell, a trident, a hatchet, an arrow, a noose, a lance, a ciraeter, a 
lotos, a disc, a conch, a mace, a club, a water-jiot, a banner, a sword, and a shield. 
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It requires to be remarked, that, although tlie name Bhavani occurs 
not unfre([uently as synonymous to either Purvati or Devd, I have never 
mcit with it employed as descriptive of a distinct character of' this 
goddess. These observations, tberef'ore, of Sir W. Jones, rest on no 
grounds : — “Bhawani now demands our attention ; and in this character 
1 suppose the wile of Mahadeva to be as well the Juno Cinxia or 
Lucina of the Romans as Venus herself: not the Idalian queen of 
laughter and jollity, who, with her nymphs and graces, was the beau- 
tiful child of imagination, and answers to the Indian llembha with her 
celestial train of A pmr as or damsels of paradise ; but Venus Urania, so 
luxuriantly paintc'd by Lucretius, and so properly invoked by him at the 
opening of a poem on nature; Venus presiding over generation.”* The 
liyinn, also, addressed by Sir W. Jones to Bhavani is altogether incon- 
sistent with Hindu mythology ; and it seems obvious that he has mis- 
takingly ascribed to Bhavani the attributes which are })eculiar to 
Lakshini. In no account, however, of the cosmogony is either the 
primary impulse to creation or the formation of the universe referred 
in any manner to the agency of any one of the energies of the three 
divine hypostases j* ; and, consequently, the following statiza is obvi- 
ously contrary to the opinions entertained by the Hindus on the 
subject ; — 

MotliiT of irtuls, rich nature’s queen, 

Thy jL^enial fife einblazetl the bursting scene; 

For, on th(‘ ('xpanded blossom sitting, X 
siiii-beains knittinn: 

That mystic vt il for ever unremovetl, 

Thou budest the softly kindling Hame 
Pervade this peopled frame, 

And smih*s, with blushes tinged, the work approved.” 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 25 k But in j). 47. of this work I have pointed out 
several coincidences in the characters ascribed to Lakshmi, to A^enus Urania, and to the 
Egyptian goddess Athor. 

f In the spiritual system there is, properly sjieaking, no cosmogony ; for in it all 
seeming realities are considered to me merely illusive a)ipearances })roduced by Maya. 

X Parvati is never represented as seaterl on a lotos ; but Lakshmi when she issued 
from the sea of milk, appeared seated on one. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

SUnYA (the sun). GANESHA. 

I CAN discover no grounds for this fanclfid remark of Sir W. Jones : 
— “ It is probable that the triple divinity of the Hindus was originally 
no more than a ])crsonificatiorj of the sun, wboni they call trci/itcmi*, 
or thrce-bodicd, in his triple capacity of producing forms by liis genial 
heat, jneserving them by his liglit, or destroying them by the concen- 
trated force of his igneous matter.” For, though Surya is considered 
to be tlic same as the Su])reme Being, he is never identiKed with 
Brahma, \'ishmi, or Shiva, as a distinct personage. 'I* If, however, as it 
seems Iiiglily probable, the sun was in remote antitpiity an object of 
popular worship amongst the Hindus, its adoration appears to have 
assumed, at the time when the Vedas were composed, a mysterious 
nature, and to have become restricted to the Brahmans. But Mr, 
Ward has justly remarked, — “ The Brahmans consider Surya as one 
of the greatest of the gods, because in glory he resembles the one 
Brahm, who is called Icjomayd, or the glorious. In the Vedas, also, this 
god is much noticed: the celebrated invocation called the Goj/cdr'i, and 
many of the forms of meditatioJJ, j)rayer, anti ])raise, used in the daily 
ceremonies of the Brahmans, are addressed to him.” J 

Nothing, indeed, can more clearly evince the preeminence over all 
the other deities, which must have been at one lime ascribed to the 
sun, than the singular degree of importance, sanctity, and power which 

* Tills word is thus cxjilirmed liy Mr. Wilson in his dictioiuiry : — “ ’Hie Sun : inn/i 
the lliive A'cda.s and ((uiii diirnsicni ; (‘clchratt'd ihroiigli tin* Uirt‘c saert d hooks, or hicaiiso 
the Sania W’da, and j)ortion.s td'the other Veda.^, are said to have jiroceeded I’roin llu* sun/' 
I 1 may, also, point out another mistake of Sir W. Jones with ri'spt'ct to this deity; 
for he has stated that “ Sur>a is belicvid to have descended frequent lij from his car in a 
human shape, and to have left a race on eartli, vlio are ecjually riTiowneil in the Indian 
stories with th(i Ileliadai of Greece.” Ihit neither in the Puraiis, nor in any other 
Sanscrit work, as fjir as 1 am aware, are such avatars ascribed to Surya, and the human 
ancestor of tin* Sun/axt^amsha^ (h* solar rac<‘, was Vaiwaswal Mami. 

^ Ward’s View of the Hindus, vol. i. p. 50. 
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IS ascribed to the Gayatri : for, in the Skanda Puran it is said, 
“ Superior to fill Jcarning is the difficultly obtained invocation, named 
Gayatri, preceded by the mystic syllable; nothing in the Vedas is 
more excellent than the Gayatri ; no invocation is equal to the 
Gayatri, as no city is equal to Kashi ; the Gayatri is the mother of the 
Vedas and of Brahmans ; from re[)eating it man is saved {gayantam 
trayatc), and hence is it celebrated under the name of Gayatri. By the 
power of the Gayatri the Kshatriya Vishwamitra, from being a Bajar- 
shi, became a Brahmarshi, and even obtained such power as to be able 
to create a new world. \Vdiat is there, indeed, that cannot be effected 
by the Gayatri ? for the Gayatri is Vishnu, Brahma, and Shiva, and 
the three Vedas.” But all that this celebrated verse, divested of the 
glosses of connneutators, contains, is simply Oai, Uhury Bhuvah, Sica/i, 
7'at* * * § , Id tis ?ncdilatc on the excellence of the Sun, of the god Bhargaf, 
tuny he excite our understanding!! ; om, praise be to Snrya, the jlanie of 
heaven ! “ This,” adds the Lainga Puran, from which it is taken:!;, “ is 
the radical invocation, and is addressed to that great spirit, the Sun.” 
In tl le Big Veda the Gayatri is as follows : — “ Tat, lot us meditate on 
the t^xcellence ol’ the Sun, of the god Bharga ; may he excite our under- 
standings.” § 

It will hence be obvious, that from the mere words of this verse, 
so highly revered, no other conclusion can be drawn than that it is 
simply an invocation to the sun, and neither the commentators nor the 
Brahmans are agreed with respect to whether the sun ought to be con- 
sidered as the Supreme Being, or only as a type of his divinity. Nor 

* Tlu'si.' last four words signify litornlly, earth, sky, heaven, ihat. With respect to the 
iVIr. C\)U‘brooke, in his Essay on the Vedas, observes; — The ))ronoun [iad)^ thus 
ein})lialicaily list'd, is understood to intend the Supreniti Eeing, according to tlie doctrine of 
the ^’cdanta. In Ids remarks on the Gayatri, him ever (As. lies. vol. v.), he considers it to 
denote truth, and to refer to the Salyaloka, or seventh heaven. 

I* 'Jliis is a nami' of the sun. 

.f Part II. cliapter PJ2. 

§ As the original text of this celebrated verse has never, I believe, been publi.shed, 

I transcribe it from tlie 11 ig W»da. 

Wl.ich words will evidently admit of no other literal trans- 
lation than tliat whiclt I liave given above. 


Y V 
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am I sufficiently acquainted with the Vedas to admit of my stating if 
the sun be ever in them addressed as the one God ; but this character 
is unquestionably ascribed to Surya in the Upanishads, and in several 
passages of the Purans, as it will appear from the following quo- 
tations : — 

The Surya Narayan Upanishad.* 

“ In reciting this Upanishad, let the reciter place his thoughts on 
Surya, seated upon a red lotos of a golden hue, with four arms; two of 
his hands holding lotoses, and of the other two, one as if granting a 
boon, and the other protection, borne in a car drawn by seven horses, 
and as Shri Narayana the director of the wheel of time. 

“ Om Bhu, am Bhuvah, om Suvah, om Mahar, cm Janah, out Tajtah, 
om Satyani, Tcil, let us meditate on the excellence of the Sun, of the 
god Charga ; may he excite our understandings, and dispel their dark- 
ness ! The Sun is the soul of the world ; from the Sun proceed 
existence and non-existence ; from sacrifice to the Sun proceeds rain, 
the cause of sustenance. I’raise, therefore, be to thee, O Aditya ! who 
art manil’estly Brahma, Vishnu, lludra, and all the gods ; who art ma- 
nifestly the Rig, the Yajur, the Sama, and Atharvan Vedas, and all 
sacred verse. From the Sun })roceod life, the earth, the sky, and 
space ; and that Sun, which irradiates the universe, is the heart, the 
mind, the understanding, the intellect, consciousness, the vital breaths, 
the senses, and their organs. That Sun consists essentially of bliss, 
knowledge, and intuition. Praise, then, be to thee, O Mitra ! save us 
from death ! Praise be to thee, O illuminator and benefactor of this 
universe ! Thy eye, O Sun ! pervadeth all ; may, therefore, thy all-pro- 
vident eye protect us ! We acknowledge thee, O Sun ! to be the one 
God, and we meditate on thy countless rays ; enlighten, therefore, 
O Sun ! our understandings. The Sun is in the west and the east, the 
north and the south ; may that Sun, who is every where present, bestow 
upon us length of days ! 0/w, this one syllable is Brahm, Ghrani is two 

* Tills Upanishad, which forms jiart of the Athava Skiras Upanishad, is prefaced in tlic 
same manner as the hymns in the Vedas, by slating that Brahma is the Ith/ii and Aditya 
the Devata^ and by specifying the rhythm, &c. 
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syllables, Surya is also two syllables, and Aditya consists of three ; and 
thus Om Gram Surya Aditya is the eight-syllabled invocation, which 
whoever repeats, he becomes in reality a Brahman,* He, likewise, who 
seated opposite to the Sun repeats it, is liberated from fear and sick- 
ness ; misfortune ceases ; and unlawful meats, drinks, intercourse, and 
connections become pure and lawful. Whoever in the morning repeats 
that invocation, which ought never to be communicated to another, he 
becomes prosperous, and obtains every temporal and spiritual advan- 
tage ; and whoever repeats it continuallj' at morning, noon, and night, 
he obtains the fruit of a hundred sacrifices, and passes over the dreadful 
sea of mortality.” 


From the Brahma Pur an. 

“ As Naradawas passing, he observed Nitra performing a tapas, 
and wondering to what god this tapas could be offered, he thus 
addressed him: — ‘Thou art the object of adoi’ation in the sacred 
books, and of gods and virtuous men ; thou art unborn, eternal, the 
most excellent of all things ; from thee proceed the past, present, and 
future, and all beings worship thee. Say, then, who is the god that 
thou worshippest, for I know him not.’ Mitra replied : ‘ I will 

unfold to thee a most mysterious and eternal truth. The god whom I 
worship is that universal Spirit which pervades all things j himself ma- 
terial, he X assumes the thi’ee qualities, and manifests himself as Purusha 
and Prakrit! ; incorporeal, he yet dwells in all bodies, but is not affected 
by their actions ; within me, within thee, and within others he resides, 
the witness of every thing, but himself unseen and incomprehensible: 
he is the universal head, the universal eye, the universal arm, the 
universal foot ; he alone pervades all bodies {Kshetra)^ and hence is 
he called Kshetradgna; he assumes a corporeal form, and hence is 
named Purusha ; and as the universe is but his visible manifestation, 

* That is, acquainted with the real nature of Brahrn, or the one Goth 
-j- One of tlie tw'elve suns; hut here addressed by Narada as the sole Sun. 
t 4'lie pronoun refers to the Sun, as it will appear at the conclusion of this passage. 
The beginning, also, of this narration thus commences. — Brahma addressing the holy 
sages : “ I will explain unto you the deeply mysterious nature of the sun,” &c. 

y y 2 
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he is known as the universal substance. From multiform entities he 
is named tlic universal form, but still unity alone can be predicated of 
him, for all things arc created from his essence ; yet unity and diver- 
sity proceed from him, as various fires kindled from one fire may burn 
in different places; and as a thousand lamps may be lighted from one 
lamp, so does his effulgence manifest itself in Brahma and the other 
gods. His unity is the destruction of the universe, and his diversity 
its existence * ; all things movable and immovable are finite, but he 
is infinite, eternal,‘and all-pervading ; know him to be the originator of 
Brahma, the author of entity and nonentity ; no one is superior to 
him, and he is adored by all who love virtue and desire beatitude. 
Being convinced of these truths, 1 worship Surya; by devotion to 
whom alone can final beatitude be obtained ; and hence is the Sun 
worshipped as the Supreme Spirit by gods, holy sages, and pious men.’ 

. . . . Brahma thus continued his address to the holy sages : — 

‘ The Sun is the root of the three worlds, and from him proceeded 
this universe, Suras, Asuras, and men ; Rudra, Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, 
and all the dwellers in heaven. Surya is the mighty effulgence which 
is universally diffused, the universal spirit, the universal lord, the creator, 
the God of gods. From the Sun, in the beginifmgof time, proceeded 
existence and nonexistence, and on identification with him depends 
final beatitude .’” — Brahma Piiran, the chapter entitled Aditi/a- 
Mahatmya 'vi'arnana, and the commencement of the following one. 

To the same purpose Mr. Colebrooke quotes the following passage 
from a commentary of Yadgnavalkia : — “The concluding prayer is 
subjoined to teach the various manifestations of that light which is the 
Sun himself. It is Brahm, the supreme soul. The Sun (says Yadgna- 
valkia) is Brahm : this is a sacred truth revealed in the sacred Upa- 
nishads, and in various ahakas of the Vedas. So the Bhavishya Puran, 
speaking of the Sun. Because there is none greater than he, nor has 
been, nor will be, therefore he is celebrated as the supreme soul in all 

^ That is, when all things are identified with the Supreme Being, the universe ceases 
to exist, as its existence depends entirely on his manifesting himself under various forms. 
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the Vedas.” * In anotlicr place : — “ That which is the Sun, and tlius 
called light, or efFulgcnt power, is adorable, and must be wox'shipped 
by them who dread successive births and deaths, and who eagerly 
desire beatitude. The being, who may be seen in the solar orb, must 
be contemplated by the understanding, to obtain exemption from suc- 
cessive births and deaths, and from various jxains.” f 

The Sun, also, is supposed to have assumed, for more effec- 
tually diffusing his genial power over the universe, twelve forms ; and 
hence, as every form of a deity is believed to possess a distinct and 
independent existence, have originated the twelve suns which are so 
often alluded to in Sanscrit works. Their names are thus given in the 
IJrahma Purau : — “ The first form of the Sun is named Tiulra, the 
lord of the gods, and the destroyer of their enemies ; the second Dhata, 
the creator of all things ; the third Parja7iya, residing in the clouds, 
and showering rain on the earth from its beams; the fourth Tivashta, 
who dwells in all corporeal forms ; the fifth Pus/ui, who gives nutri- 
ment to all beings ; the sixth Ai'i/atna, who brings sacrifices to a suc- 
cessful conclusion ; the seventh derives his name from almsgiving, and 
delights mendicants with gifts : the eighth is called Vivaavan, who 
ensures good digestion ; the ninth Vishnu, who constantly manifests 
himself for the destruction of the enemies of the gods; the tenth 
A?nsliu)iuin, who preserves the vital organs in a sound state ; the 
eleventh Tx/rx/wa, who, residing in the wateis, vivifies the universe; 
and the twelfth Mitra, who dwells in the orb of the moon for the 
benefit of the tiiree worlds. These are the twelve splendours of the 
Sun, the Supreme Spirit, which through them pervades the universe, 
and irradiates the inmost souls of men.” X 

* Asiatic Ucsearclics, vol. v. p. 352. 

f Ibid., p. 351. It must be recollected, that exemption from future states of being is 
acquired only by identification with the Supreme Spirit. 

:{ lliis passage occurs in the beginning of tlie chapter before quoted. 

In a passage, however, following shortly after, it is saitl tliat the common names of the 
twelve suns arc Aditya, Savita, Surya, Mihira, Arka, Prubhakara, Martaiida, Bhaskara, 
Bhunu, Chittrabbanii, Divakara, and Havi ; and that the twelve sacred names are those 
given above, viz. Vishnu, Dhala, Bliaga, Pusha, Mitra, Indra, Vanina, Aryama, Vivasvaii, 
Amshuniaii, Twashta, and Parjanya. But the Sun lias, altogether, one thousand names or 
epithets. 
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It will hence be evident, that in the Hindu religion Surja appears 
under two perfectly distinct characters, the one as the Supreme Being, 
and the other as an inferior deity, the regent of the solar orb. It is, 
however, under this last character that he is generally considered ; and 
his subjecting himself to birth and assumption of corporeality is thus 
related in the Brahma Puran : — The holy Sages said, — “ O lord ! thou 
hast first informed us that the Sun is without form or quality, and 
always existing, and now thou sayest that he was born the son of 
Kashyapa j a great doubt, therefore, has occurred to us how such an 
orb of mighty splendour, darting its fleiy beams, coidd be subject to 
birth.” Brahma replied — “ Aditi, beholding her sons vanquished by 
the Daityas and Danavas, deprived of the sovereignty of the three 
worlds, and perishing from hunger in consequence of being de])rivedof 
their shai'es of sacrifices, commenced a severe tapas to the Sun, and 
kneeling on the ground adored him with many a laudatory strain. At 
length, after a long period had elapsed, that god, being propitiated, ma- 
nifested himself. Then Adita beheld within a well a wondrous splen- 
dour, and on the ground around her a heavenly radiance, difficult to be 
gazed upon ; and, agitated with feai', she thus spoke ; — ‘ Through thy 
favour, O god of the universe ! I now reverently behold thee ; but be 
pleased to permit me to sec thee in a visible form, O Divakara ! ’ 
Surya then revealed himself in a form refulgent as burnished gold, and 
beholding Aditi prostrated before him, he thus said: — ‘ Choose what- 
ever boon thou desirest.’ Aditi bowing her head, and paining the 
ground with her knees, thus replied, — ‘ In compassion to my sons, O 
god ! deign to permit a portion of thy divine nature to be born from 
my womb, in order that he may destroy their enemies, and restore 
them to the sovereignty of the three worlds, and to a participation in 
sacrifices.’ Surya replied, — ‘ I will comply with thy wishes, and be 
born thy son ; ’ and then disappeared. Thus did Aditi finish her tapas, 
having obtained all she wished ; and, shortly after, a beam of the Sun 
descended into the womb of the mother of the gods. In order, there- 
fore, that she might conceive this son in all purity, during the hundred 


• I have omitted the first part of the answer. 
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divine years allotted for her gestation, she performed daily the severest 
penances and devotional acts. On beholding which, Kashyapa became 
somewhat angry, and thus addressed her: — ‘ Why dost thou, by 
these daily practices, kill the foetus in thy womb?’ She replied, — 

‘ In order that the ftxitus may become a being superior to all others, 
and the death of the Asuras;’ and in consequence of her displeasure 
at her husband’s words, the child was immediately born, blazing like 
the sun. On beholding this splendour of Surya, Kashyapa adored liim 
with laudatory strains ; and, as he was thus engaged, an incorporeal 
voice thus spoke from heaven : — ‘ Because thou saidst to thy wife, 

‘ JiiUed will this fcctus be by thee’ {^Marila-andum), he shall be named 
Martanda, and ho shall destroy the Asuras, and restore the Suras to 
the sovereignty of the three worlds, and participation in sacrifices.’ 
The gods having heard this celestial voice were delighted, and Tndra 
challenged the Daityas and Danavas to battle. Bhey came, and a ter- 
rible combat ensued ; in which jVIartanda a])peared, and with his blaz- 
ing beams reduced the enemies of the gods to ashes. Thus restored 
to their sovereignty, the gods, after praising Martauda, resumed their 
different powers, and JMartanda also proceeded to exercise the dominion 
which was assigned to him.” — Brahma Puran, the chapter entitled 
Marlundaya janma-himhauu. 

Before quitting the account of this deity, it seems proper to advert 

to the following statement of JNlr. C olebrooke in his Kssay on the Vedas : 

— The seventh chapter [of the tenth book of the Sanhila of the Rig 

VT'da] opens with a hymn, in which Surya, surnamed Savitri, Ihc tcife of 

moon, is made the speaker.” But I strongly suspect that fMr. Cole- 

brooke has not here adverted to the form of a word which is evidently 

«> 

a j)aironi/mic*, and that he has, in consequence, converted the daughter 
into the father. At least, the commentator Sayancharya intimates 
most distinctly, that it was not the Sun, but his daughter, who was 
given in marriage to the Moon ; and says, — “ She was the daughter 

^ In tlie text of this Veda the name of the person given in marriage to tlie Moon is 
Suryii in the feminine gender, and not Surya in llie masculine, the form in wlii^i it 
always occurs when a])plied to the Sun. It is to be remarked, that in the Sanscrit alplia* 
bet there are distinct characters for the short and loni^ a. 
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of the Snn, but called the daiigliter of Prajapali, on account of the 
affection which lie bore to her.* In the text, also, of tliis hymn 
it is explicitly said that Savita {the smi) gave Suriya to her husband . '}' 
It seems evident, therefore, that from neither the text nor 'the com- 
mentary of the two passages (juoted by Mr. Colebrooke, are there any 
grounds for supposing that in the Hindu religion the female sex was 
ever ascribed to the Sun ; and, on the contrary, in numerous passages 
of the Rig V^eda, and I hence conclude of the other Vedas, the Sun 
invariably appears under the masculine gender. Had, also, such an 
opinion ev^er prevailed, some traces of it might be justly expected 
to be found in the Upanishads and I’lirans, but in these works not the 
slightest allusion to it occurs, j; This mistake, liowcver, is of the 
utmost importance, because it tends to confound the Sun, in conse- 
quence of an appellatitm resting on an erroneous supposilion§, with 
Savilri, the female energy of Rrahma. (See ante, Chapter XII.) 

GANESHA. 

I have before observed, that the five deities held principally in 
veneration by the Hindus, are Vishnu, Shiva, Devi, Surya, and Gane- 

* These words occur in his coiimienlniy on the jiassiigc in the Aitarrya Brahniana 
cjuoted ill n iiotu hy Mr. Ctdebrooke. Jhit in tho coninKTicenu iit of his coninicntary on the 
hymn inimetliatcly jirtctdiiig the one quoted from tlic i^anliila by Mr. Colebrooke, 

ancharya says, FPifr In tlie first hymn Surija cclebraics hn' 

fnarriage, wliich words can leave no doubt tliat the proper name here applies not to the 
Sun, but to liis daugliter. 

f The words are ^ ^Trfr Say an ach ary a, 

however, understands Scivifa to be here intended for Prajapatiy which is the name used in 
the Aitareya Ihahmana. 13ut most assuredly Savita can be nowhere found as one oi the 
names of IhTihma. 

:j: According to tlie Purans, also, tlie Moon was not married to one wife only", but to 
Iw’entyvscven wives, the daughters of Daksha. 

§ In the translation of an extract from the Rig Veda, relating to the iiriuuival sacrifice, 
given by Mr. Colebrooke in his Essay on the Vcda.s, occur these words : — I'lr.st w as pro- 
duced the Gapairi joined wuth fire; next the Sun {Savihi) attended by But in 

tlie text llie name of the Sun is distinctly written Savita^ and the crude nominative of this 
noun is scarcely ever used. It must also be carefully rcmaiked, that this crude nominative 
is S&vitriy and that the name of the female energy’ of Brahma is SCwitriy tw"o word.s perfectly 
distinct. It is the last, however, which is given in the Aitareya Brahmana as a surname to 
Surya the daughter of Savita y and which the commentator considers to be a patronymic 
regularly derived from ilie crude nominative Savitrh 
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sha* : but it is impossible to understand why the last has been so highly 
exalted ; for he is a derivative, and not an original, god, and no legends 
attesting his divine power occur in the eighteen Purans. As appli- 
cable, hcPwever, to the present day, and perhaps to remoter times, this 
remark of Sir W. Jones is perfectly just : — “ All sacrifices and 
religious ceremonies, all addresses even to superior gods, all serious 
compositions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, are begun 
by pious Hindus with an invocation ol Ganes/ia.** The accounts, also, 
of his production in the different Purans are variant, and it is, I 
believe, in the Padma alone that it is said that he was the son of Shiva 
and Parvati ; as in several of the others he is described as cither having 
been formed by Parvati j', who was desirous of having a son, or having 
been produced by her in a mysterious manner. In the following 
extract, however, his production is ascribed to Shiva only ; — 

From the Varaha Puran. 

“ The immortals and holy sages observing that, whether tlie actions 
which they or others commenced were good or bad, no difficulty 
occurred in accomplishing them, consulted togetlier respecting the 
means by which obstacles might be opposed to the commission of 
bad actions, and determined to have recourse to Rudra. They accord- 

proceeded to Kailasa, and thus with reverence addressed Iiim : — 

‘ O Mahadeva, god of gods, three-eyed, bearer of the trident, it is 
thou alone who canst create a being capable of opposing obstacles to 
the commission of improper acts.’ On hearing these words, Shiva 

See also the Upaiiishad contained in Appendix F., in which Ganesha is identified 
with the Supreme Being. 

t day, when she was bathing, Parvati formed tlie oil, ointments, and impurity 
that came from her body into the figure of a man, to which she gave lile by sprinkling it 
with the water ot the Ganges. In the Matsya Puran it is said that this figure was formed 
with tlie head ot an elephant ; hut in the Sliiva it is related, that, after giving Ganesha 
life, l^arvati placed him at the door to prevent intrusion while she finished bathing, and 
that, Shiva, having come there, on his wishing to enter a battle ensued between them. 
In which Shiva cut off the bead of Ganesha; but, on Parvati explaining the mistake and 
lamenting the death of her son, he directed the first head that was to be found to be 
brought to him, which ha^ipened to be an elephant’s, and this he fitted to the body of 
Ganesha, and resuscitated him. 
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looked at Parvati, and began to consider in what manner ho could 
effect the wishes of the gods ; and, as he was immersed in thought, 
from the splendour of his countenance sprang into existence a youth, 
shedding radiance around, endowed with the qualities of Shiva, and 
evidently another Rudra, and captivating by his beauty the female 
inhabitants of heaven. Uma regarded him, and when she saw him 
thus lovely, her natural disposition* was excited, and incensed with 
anger she uttered this curse : — ‘ Thou shall not offend my sight with 
the form of a beautiful youth, therefore assume an elephant’s head and 
a large belly, and thus may all thy beauties vanish Shiva 

thus spoke to his son; — ‘ Thy names shall be Ganesha, Vinayaka, 
Vighnaraja, the son of Shiva ; thou shalt be the chief of the Vinayakas 
and Ganas; success and disappointment shall proceed from thee ; and 
great shall be thy influence amongst the gods, and in sacrifices and all 
affairs. Therefore shalt thou bo worshipped and invoked the first on 
Jill occasions, or otherwise the object and prayers of him who omits 
to do so, shall fail.’ ” — Varaha Vuran, the chapter entitled Vimy- 
akotpatti. 

In the following passage, however, of the SIcanda Puran, the birth 
of Ganapati is ascribed to Parvati only : — S/iiva, addressing Parvati . — 
“ Formerly during the twilight that intervened between the Dwapara 
and Kali Yugs, women, barbarians, Shudras, and other workers of sin, 
obtained entrance into heaven by visiting the celebrated temple of 
Someshwara. f Sacrifices, ascetic practices, charitable gifts, and all the 
other prescribed ordinances ceased, and men tljjonged only to the 
temple of Shiva. Hence old and young, the skilled in the Vedas and 
those ignorant of them, and even women and Shudras, ascended to 
heaven, until at length it became crowded to excess. Then Indra and 
the gods, afflicted at being thus overcome by men, sought the protec- 
tion of Shiva, and thus with reverence addressed him : — ‘ O Shan- 
kara ! by thy favour heaven is pervaded by men, and we are nearly 


* Indignant at Shiva producing without her particip«ition so perfect a son. 
f The same as Somanath. 
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expelled from it. These mortals wander wherever they please, ex- 
claiming, “ I am the greatest ; I am the greatest and Dharma Rajah, 
beholding the register of their good and evil deeds, remains silent, lost 
in astonishment. For the seven hells were most assuredly intended 
for their reception ; but, having visited thy shrine, their sins have been 
remitted, and they have obtained a most excellent futurity.’ Shiva 
replied, — • ‘ Such was my promise to Soma, nor can it be infringed ; 
and all men, therefore, who visit the temple of Someshwara must 
ascend to heaven. But supplicate Parvati, and she will contrive some 
means for extricating you from this distress.’ The gods then kneeling 
before Parvati, with folded hands and bended heads, thus invoked her 
assistance with laudatory strains : — ‘ Praise be to thee, O supreme of 
goddesses, supporter of the universe ! Praise be to thee, O lotos-eyed, 
resplendent as gold ! Praise be to thee, O beloved of Shiva, who 
Greatest and destroyest ! Praise be to thee, O mountain-born ! Praise 
be to thee, O Kalarattri, O Durga, who pervadest the universe, and art 
the sole substance from which all female forms, whether mortal or 
immortal, originate ! grant us thy aid, and save us from this fearful dis- 
tress.’ Having heard the supplication of Indra and the gods, thou, O 
goddess ! wert moved with compassion, and, gently rubbing thy body, 
there was thence produced a wondrous being with four arms and the 
head of an eloj)hant; when thou thus addressed the gods: — ‘ Desirous 
of your advantage have I created this being, who will occasion obstacles 
to men, and deluding them will deprive them of the wish to visit 
Somanatha, and thus shall they fall into hell.' This heard, the gods 
were delighted, and t;cturned to their own abodes, relieved from all fear 
of mankind. 

“ The Elephant-faced then thus spoke to thee, O Devi : — ‘ Com- 
mand, O lovely goddess ! what I shall now do.’ Thou didst reply, — 

‘ Oppose obstacles to men’s visiting Somanatha, and entice them to 
give up such a purpose by the allurements of wives, children, posses- 
sions, and wealth. But from those who propitiate thee by the following 
hymn, do thou remove all difficulties, and enable them to obtain the 
favour of Shiva by worshipping at his shrine of Somanatha : — Om, I 
praise thee, O lord of difficulties ! the beloved spouse of Siddhi and Bud- 

z z ^ 
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dhi * ; Ganapati, invincible, and the giver of vidorp, the opposer of obsta- 
cles to the success of men who do not worship thee ! I praise thee, 0 Ga- 
nesha ! the dreadful son of Uma, but frm and easily propitiated ! 0 
Vinayaka, I praise thee ! 0 elephant-faced, who didst formerly protect the 
goils and accomplish their wishes, I praise thee ! Thus,’ continued Par- 
vati, ‘ shalt thou be praised and worshipped on the fourth of eacli half 
month ; and whoever previously invokes the god Vinayaka, no difficul- 
ties shall impede the attainment of his purposed object, and a most 
beneficial result shall he derive from sacrifices, pilgrimages, and all 
other devotional acts.’ ” — Skanda Puranam ; Prabhasa Mahatmyam, 
the chapter entitled, Kapardi-Mahatmyam.\ 

* Kno^wledge and Understandhig^ the two wives of Ganeslia. 

f Prabhasa Kshettram is the Sanscrit name of the temple of which Shiva, under the 
character of Somanatha (the moon’s lord), is the deity. A lingam was here set up by Soma 
in commemoration of his having been relieved by Shiva from the effects of Daksha’s curse ; 
and hence originated this name, as Shiva then placed Soma on his head in order to cure him 
of the consumption, with which he was afflicted in consequence of that curse. 
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CHAP. XV. 

INDRA AND THE INFERIOR DEITIES. 

In power and divinity the deities who iiave been the subject of the 
preceding remarks are considered to be perfectly distinct from the 
three hundred and thirty-three millions of angelic beings who reside 
in Swat'ga, or the heaven of sensual pleasures. But, even amongst 
those dzccllers in heaven* * * § , eleven alone, viz. Indra. who is their king, 
Varuna the god of the ocean, Vain the god of the wind, Agni the god 
of fire, yama the monarch of the dead, Kuhera the guardian of riches, 
Kartikaya or Skanda f the chief of the celestial armies, Kama god of 
love, the Ashwinau the physicians of heaven, Siirya the sun {Mitra and 
Varuna two of the twelve suns are also often mentioned), and Soma the 
moon, are held to exercise distinct divine functions, and therefore 
entitled to worship.:!: With exception of Yama and the AsJnmiau who 
were the children of Surya, Kubera the son of the Rishi Pulasiya, 
Skanda the son of Shiva, Soma the son of Atri, and Kama who sprang 
from the mind of Brahma, all these angelic beings were the children of 
Kashyapa and Aditi.^ From Kashyapa, also, were born, by his wives, 
Dili and Danu, two other races named Daityas and Danavas, or col- 
lectively Asuras. But to the sons of Aditi was Szearga or Olympus 
assigned as a place of abode, and to the Asuras Patalam or Tarta- 

* Divatihisa is a very common Sanscrit term for all these beings taken collectively, 

f lie, however, is generally represented as residing with and accompanying Shiva. 

J I have omitted Nairrita, one of the guardians ol* the eight points of lieaven, because 
he, was not originally one of the angelic host, and tlie accounts of his first state are variant. 
But see Appendix, p. 417. These dikpalas^ or guardians of the eight points, viz. Indra, 
Agni, Yama, Nairrita, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, and Isha, being worshipped collectively, 
Nairrita is of course included, but I am not aware that any other divine honours are paid 
to him. 

§ In the Purans, however, the production of Agni is related in a variety of manners ; 
but what may be considered as his divine and primeval origin was from the mouth of 
Brahma* m 
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rus.* The latter, however, could not understand the justice by which 
they were, though descended from the same father, deprived of a partici- 
pation in the delights of heaven ; and hence originated an enmity against 
the Suras (or sons of Aditi), and continual attempts on the part of the 
Asuras to acquire and to retain the possession of heaven. 

The cause of this seemingly inequitable partition amongst 
brothers is thus explained in the Brahmaiida Puranf ; — “ The Supreme 
Being assigned different kinds of bodies to the Devatas, Asuras, Pitris, 
and men, according to whichever of the three qualities, or the pro- 
portions of them, their souls were composed of. Hence, as the souls 
of the Asuras were derived from the quality of darkness, their bodies 
were deformed, and they received neither honour nor worship. But 
the souls of the Devatas having originated from the quality of purity, 
they were endowed with celestial forms, and became the objects of 
sacrifice and adoration.” In the Padma Puran, also, Kashyapa thus 
accounts to Diti for the misfortunes of her sons, and by this reasoning, 
which seems far from satisfactory, endeavours to console her grief: — 
“ In this transitory state of existence there is neither father, nor 
mother, nor brother, nor kindred, nor friends ; for all these are merely 
illusions produced by Maya. Every one is his own father, and mother, 
and brother, and kindred. Since by practising piety and the prescribed 
ordonnances, he obtains peace and happiness; but if he be sinful, im- 
pious, and irreligious, he is condemned to many a cruel birth. 'Phe 
situation of every one proceeds from his actions ; and he who seeks 

* It must be recollected that, as observed by Mr. Payne Knight in his Enqninj into the 
Symbolical Language^ Tartarus was not part of the regions regularly allotted to the 
dead by the ancient Greek inythologists ; but a distinct and separate world beyond chaos, 
as far from earth as earth from heaven.’* Mr. Knight here quotes this verse from Homer, 

Too'o'ov aiSsw, otrov oupavoj eerr am yaia^. 

This description, omitting the chaos, is })erfectly ap})licable to the Patalani of the 
Hindus. 

f It may be remarked that I have never yet quoted this Puran ; but I have found it 
not adapted for such a purpose, because it consists of three parts : the first of which is 
principally occupied with a description of the earth and the planetary system ; the second 
contains a very detailed account of Parasu Rama; and the third is the Adhyatma Ramay- 
anam^ descriptive of the exploits of Rarna Chandra, which is generally circulated as a dis- 
tinct workt ♦ 
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enmity will find enemies, as he who cultivates friendship will acquire 
friends. Such as is the seed which the husbandman sows, such will be 
the fruit that he will reap. Thus thy sons having forsaken virtue and 
devotion have incurred the necessary consequences of their actions ; 
and on account of their sins have they fallen from a high estate.” It 
will hence be evident that there is not the most distant similitude 
between the Suras and Asuras of the Hindu mythology, and 


‘‘ llie infernal serpent, lie it was whose penile, 

Stirr’d up witli einy and revenue, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what lime liis pride 
Had cast liini out from heaven, with all his host 
Ol' rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his jiecrs, 

He trusted to have eqiiall’d the Most 1 ligh, 

If he opjiosed ; and, with ambitious aim, 

Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Raised iinjiious war and battle proud, 

With vain attenij)t. Him the Almighty Power 
HuiTd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
III adamantine chains and penal lire. 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms,” 

For the enmity of the Suras and Asuras originated in consequence of 
the future lot assigned to each by Brahma^' ; and there is no character 
in the Hindu religion which in the slightest degree resembles that of 
Satan, f 

Almost all the legends concerning Indra and the inferior deities, 
which occur in the Purans, relate to the continual contests which take 


* In the Markandeya Puraii, it is said, — “ Such was the progeny of Kashyapa, seve- 
rally formed from the qualities of purity and darkness ; and Brahma, the creator, appointed 
the Devatas to be the enjoyers of sacrifice and the lords ot the three worlds ; on which 
account the Daityas and Danavas waged war against them ; and, being victorious, expelled 
them from heaven.” It is singular that the Asuras are almost always conquerors in the first 
instance, and that the Suras are only able to overcome them by obtaining the assistance ot 
Vishnu or Shiva. 

f That a belief, however, in the existence of the devil is altogether unconnected with 
the belief in a state of future punishment, is fully evinced by the religions of Greece and 
India. 
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place between them and the Asuras in consequence of that enmity. I 
therefore subjoin tlie following rather long extract) as it is sufficiently 
illustrative of the nature of these wars in heaven : — 

From the Skanda Pur an. 

“ The Daityas and Danavas, having been deprived of the beverage 
of immortality by Vishnu under the delusive form of Mohini, were en- 
raged, and immediately seized their arms i;»j and Bali, the mighty son of 
Viroehina, mounting his chariot, led on his troops to attack the Suras ; 
myriads of Asuras of various forms, and some mounted on buffaloes, 
some on lions, some on tigers, some on vultures, others on peacocks, 
swans, or crows, others on mules or camels, and many on horses, ele- 
phants, or carts, and all armed with various weapons. But the thou- 
sand chiefs of Bali proceeded along in chariots, shouting, and eager for 
combat ; and, while innumerable warriors overspread the battle- 
ground, in the air floated umbrellas and chowries, flags and banners. 
The Suras, also, having drank the amrit with delight, armed themselves, 
and, mounting their chariots, hastened to oppose the Asuras. Indra, 
brandishing a thunderbolt, advanced, mounted on the elephant Aira- 
vati, the Sun also proceeded in a car, the Moon on an antelope, 
Yama on a buffalo, Shiva on a bull, and the other deities on such con- 
veyances as pleased them.* Desirous of victory, but dreading the fear- 
inspiring looks and terrible power of the Asuras, Indra and all the 
gods bowed themselves before Vishnu and implored his protection. 
Then joined the two contending hosts, and a horrid tumult arose ; 
showers of arrows fell, and the clash of weapons far resounded ; no 
blows were struck in vain, and dead and dying strewed the battle field. 
Broken was the army of the Asuras, and loud shouted the Suras, while 
the sound of their musical instruments filled the three worlds. 

“ Bali, beholding his army defeated, arose, and mounting his 
chariot, resplendent as the sun, hastened, with /resh troops, to restore 

• The Moon is generally described as borne in a car drawn by an antelope ; the" car of 
the Sun has only one wheel, and is drawn by seven green horses : Agni mounts a ram, 
Varuna a fish, Vayu an antelope, Kubera is borne in a chariot, and Nairrita carried in a 
pdt^nquin by ghost-s. 
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tlie battle. Then single combats took place ; Indra encountered Bali 
the chief of the Asuras ; Yaraa, Namucha ; Nairrita and Varuna, 
Kumba and Nikumba ; Kubeva, Sudamshtra ; and other Suras, other 
Asuras. But Ketu and Balm having engaged, no sooner had the gods 
beheld the latter’s dreadful head, than they all fled ; and thus did the 
head of Rahu insure victory to the Daityas and Danavas. Again did 
the Suras form their line and advance with Soma (the moon) at their 
head; and the Asuras, placing Rahu in front, inarched forward to meet 
them. Then Rahu rushed forward to devour Soma, who, terrified, 
sprang into heaven, and sought the protection of Shiva* ; but the gods 
again and again attacked the Asuras, desirous of victory. On both 
sides, struck by various weapons, numbers fell, and gore bedewed the 
battle-ground ; and broken cars, with fallen flags and banners, heads, 
headless corses, horses, and elephants, bestrewed the field. Ghosts, 
goblins, and demons, rejoicing, sported amongst the slain, and drank 
the warm blood and devoured the palpitating flesh. Long fought 
Indra and Bali, till at last Indra, with a hundred thunderbolts, cut off 
the hundred arms of Bali, and the chief of the Daityas fell from his 
resplendent car. Then Vrishaparva, beholding his jnince thus fallen, 
rushed forward, and covered Indra with a shower of arrows ; and 
between them arose a terrible combat, until Indra at length slew 
Vrishaparva. 

“ Vrishaparva being thus slain, and Bali vanquished, Indra carried 
havock with his thunderbolts wherever he moved ; and Yama, Vain, 
Varuna, Kubera, Nairrita, Agni, and Lsha added to the slaughter. 
But the mighty Asura well skilled in arms, Kalanemi, mounted on a 
lion, advanced with myriads of valiant Asiuas, all mounted on lions. 
On beholding this fear-inspiring army, Indra and all the gods were 
seized with terror, and thus thought, — ‘ What shall we do, and how 
shall we conquer so numerous and powerful an army as this?’ As 
thtiy were thus lost in doubt, Nai’ada appeared, and having reminded 
Indra of the might which Kalanemi had acquired by lapa^, informed 
him that it would be impossible to conquer him without the assistance 

* In the original here follows a long account of the proper manner of worshipping 
Shiva. 
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of Vishnu. Enlightened by this advice, Indra and the gods invoked 
by devout meditation the aid of Hari ; and the holder of the Cliakra 
being propitiated, appeared in the air mounted on Garura. On 
beholding that god, Kalaneini was inflamed with anger, and thus 
laughing addressed him : — ‘ Say who art thou of a black hue, youth- 
ful, of an excellent form and strength like a maddened elephant, and 
displaying in thy hand that resplendent disc?’ The lord replied, — 

‘ Hither am I come to battle in order to accomplish the wishes of the 
gods } therefore, stand firm, for this day will I undoubtedly consume 
thee.’ Then arose a terrible combat between Vishnu borne on Garura 
and Kalaneini mounted on a winged lion ; but Mukunda, as if in sport, 
at length struck with his hand Kalanemi so forcibly that he instantly 
fell senseless. Soon reviving he opened his eyes, and, beholding 
Vishnu before him, thus spoke: — * I am unable to contend in battle 
with thee, and in this world I have no longer hope. Those Asuras, 
also, who have been slain, will, according to the word of Brahma, attain 
an immortal abode, and like the gods enjoy various delights in the 
heaven of Indra ; but after a stated time must they again be subject to 
birtli. But he, OJord, who falls by thy hand on the battle-field, shall 
never again know the pains of birth ; and, therefore, grant that 1 may 
now obtain final beatitude.’ With these words Kalanemi expired, and 
disappeared. Their chief thus slain, Indra carried havock through the 
troops of Kalanemi, until Narada appeared, and thus addressed him : 
— * Innumerable Asuras have fallen, and the rest are seized with fear, 
why, therefore, dost thou still urge on their slaughter ? Knowestthou 
not that these valiant Daityas are Brahmans, and that the slayers of 
them will incur the guilt of Brahmanicide ? ’ This heard, Indra ceased 
the pursuit, and returned with the gods, delighted with victory, to 
Amaravati ; and on account of Indra’s success there was great rejoic- 
ing in heaven. Conchs, trumpets, kettle-drums, and various instru- 
ments resounded, the Gandharvas sang, the Apsaras danced, and the 
Siddhas, Charanas, and Guhyakas recited laudatory strains. 

“ During this war Shukra had retired with his disciples to Mana- 
sottara, and thither the Asuras hastened to inform him of their defeat, 
and the great loss which they had sustained. Their words the son of 
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Bhrigu beard with anger, and immediately proceeded to where the 
Asuras lay dead, and by the science of resuscitation, restored them all 
to life. Bali also arose, and thus spoke to Bhargava: — ‘ Why hast 
thou thus resuscitated me, and what use have I for life, since I have 
been overcome by Indra, and lost is my fame for valour?’ But Shukra 
consoled him ; and, according to their preceptor’s advice, Bali and the 
Asuras returned to Patalam.” — Kedar Khund, chapter 14. 

“ At this time his messengers acquainted Bali, residing in Pata- 
1am, with Indra’s having slain Vritra ; and he, being incensed with 
anger, consulted Shukra with respect to the means by which Indra 
miglit be overcome. Shukra replied, — ‘ Perform a sacrifice for the 
purpose of conquering the universe ; for without sacrifice no object 
can be accomplished.’ In obedience to this counsel, Bali prepared a 
costly sacrifice, at which Shukra officiated ; and, as Bali presented his 
offerings to the sacred fire, he obtained from it a wondrous car drawn 
by four white horses, with a banner displaying a lion, and (livine armour 
and weapons. The holy rites being finished, Bali assembled a numer- 
ous army of Asuras, and mounting his fire-given car ascended with it 
to heaven, and laid siege to Amaravati. The gods beholding their city 
besieged were alarmed, and thus addressed their preceptor : — ‘ What 
shall we now do, since such a powerful army of valiant Asuras, all 
skilled in war and eager for battle, thus surrounds us ? ’ Brihaspati 
replied, — ‘ The Asuras have been all rendered invincible by a Icvpas 
enjoined by the son of Bhrigu.’ On hearing these words the gods were 
ovei'come with fear, and the mind of Indra was agitated, as he found 
himself again exposed to shame and reproach. At length he asked 
Brihaspati what resource there was in their present distress. The pre- 
ceptor of the gods replied, — ‘ Forsake Amaravati, assume other forms, 
and proceed to somewhere else.’ The gods obeyed, and leaving Ama- 
ravati, Indra became a peacock, Yama a crow, Kubera a lizard, Agni a 
pigeon, Isha a daw, Nairrita a parrot, Varuna a partridge, and Vaiu a 
dove, and hastened to flie hermitage of Kashyapa, to whom they related 
their misfortune. On hearing this relation Kashyapa immediately 
desired his wife Aditi to perform speedily a severe tapas, to obtain that 
Vishnu might be pleased to become her son, in order to effect the 

3 A 2 
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restoration of the Suras to heaven. * Meanwhile the Asiiras, ignorant 
that the gods luid left it, continued the siege of Amaravati ; until be- 
coming ac(juaintcd with the circumstance, they entered the city, and 
found it empty. Then was Bali with great rejoicing inaugurated as 
king of heaven, and with the Daityas and Danavas enjoyed all the 
delights of Swarga, over which he reigned supreme.” — Ibid, chapters 

17 , 18 . 

It would, however, be contrary to the object of this work, were I 
to enter into any detailed account of the adventures of Indra and the 
inferior deities which are related in thePui’ans ; for such circumstances 
tend not in the least to explain the princijdes of the Hindu religion. 
But the extracts from the Vedas given by Mr. Colebrookc sufficiently 
evince that, at the time when those sacred books were composed, the 
host of heaven presented precisely the same appearance as it does in 
the Purans, and in the ])opular mythology of the ])resent day. It is 
also said in the Big Veda that Indra and the Devas were the children 
of Aditi, the daughter of Daksha ; and even Mr. Colebrooke has made 
this admission. “ I observe in many places (of the Vedas) the 
groundxvork of legends, which are familiar in mythological poems; 
such, for example, .as the demon Vritra slain by Indra, who is thence 
named Vritrahan.” The slightest perusal, however, of the Vedas must 
demonstrate how totally improbable it is that the Puranic legends could 
be founded on any passages contained in them ; for these legends are 
merely alluded to, in a manner so very concise and enigmatical, as 
to be perfectly unintelligible without the assistance of a commentary 
or of oral instruction. In either of which cases it seems indisputable 
that the legend must have previously existed in a circumstantial form ; 
or otherwise neither the commentator nor the preceptor could have 
possibly had it in his power to explain that which could not in conse- 
quence admit of illustration. If, for instance, the history of Vritra 

• Tills was the cause of the Vafnana Avatar of Vishnu ; in which, under the foi'm of a 
dwarf, having obtained from Bali as much ground as he could traverse in three steps, he in 
two strides comprised the universe, and thus obliged Bali with his Asuras to quit heaven, 
but allowed them to return to Patalam. 
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and his having been slain bj Indra, had not been well known, the 
epithet Vritrahan, which is all, I believe, that occurs in the Vedas*, 
could not evidently have conveyed any information whatever on the 
subject. 

But Mr. Colebrooke is no doubt correct in considering the my- 
thology of the Vedas to be “ one which personifies the elements and 
planets, and which peoples heaven and the world below with various 
orders of beings.” The Vedas, however, are not yet suffieiently known 
to admit of its being determined whether in them Indra and the infe- 
rior deities ever appear merely as the elements or planets of which 
they are impersonifications ; but that such must have been the origin 
of the veneration paid to them seems sufficiently proved by such names 
as Vaiuy Agni, Simja, and Soma being even at this day the most com- 
mon terms in India for the ’laind^Jire, the sm«, and the moon. But to the 
elements and planets have been added a few other deities, and various 
classes -f of celestial beings whose divinity must have originated in 
some other cause, which it would now, ])erhaps, be impossible to 
ascertain. 


• Or expressions similar to it, denoting that Vritra was slain by Indra, but without 
entering into any detailed account of the circumstances connected with his dt'Uth, which are 
related at length in the Purans. 

■j- These deities and classes, however, are, I believe, all mentioned in the Vedas. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

ON THE AFFINITY BETWEEN ANCIENT AND HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to ascertain the precise 
nature of tlie information respecting ancient mythology wliich is still 
available, and to explain the principles of the Hindu religion ; and the 
reader will now be enabled to judge how far any identity or similarity 
exists between these two systems : but, as he may expect me to state 
the opinion which I have myself formed from these Reseakciies, 1 may 
observe that they have led me to draw a conclusion very dilferent from 
that which is thus stated by Mr. Faber ; — “ The fact is, that the 
various theological systems of the Gentiles agree, not only in what is 
obvious and nafural, but in what is arbitrary and circumstantial. There 
is such a singular ifnd minute and regular accordance between them, 
both in fanciful speculations and in artificial ohset'vances, that no person, 
who takes the pains of thoroughly investigating the subject, can avoid 
being fully persuaded that they must all have sprung from some 
common origin.” * It is equally inconsistent with the result of these 
Researches to admit, as this common origin, that “ the demon-gods of 
Paganism were the mortals who lived during the golden age ; and since 
there was a golden age, both immediately after the creation and imme- 
diately after the deluge, it will plainly follow that those demon-gods 
were the members of the Adamitic family in the one instance, and the 

members of the Noatic family in the other Yet, if we examine 

the legendary histories of the chief deities worshipped by the Gentiles, 
we shall almost invariably find them replete with allusions to the 
creation and paradise on one hand, and to the deluge and the ark on 
the other.” f On the contrary, the Mosaic account of the creation is 
a cosmogony sui generis if, and bears not the remotest resemblance to 

• Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 59. 

f Ibid., p. 10, 11. 

t Consequently its authenticity cannot be invalidated by this dissimilitude, but must 
depend entirely on the book of Genesis being of divine origin. 
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the cosmogony of any other religious system, except that of the 
Mohammedan, which is copied from it. For it would be utterly im- 
possible to find in any other description of the first process of creation 
such circumstances as God having employed six days to effect it ; 
the formation of the first man from the dust of the earth, and of the 
first woman from one of his ribs ; the planting of the garden of Eden, 
and the proliibition to cat the fruit of the tree of knowledge; the 
temptation of Eve by the serpent, the eating of the forbidden fruit by 
Adam and Eve, and their expulsion from paradise ; and the murder of 
Abel by Cain. Although, also, the tradition of a deluge seems to have 
been generally prevalent in antiquity, still no legendary histories are 
founded upon it, nor are there the slightest allusions to an ark in the 
mythology of any ancient people. Nor in any can there be discovered 
the slightest trace of the person who was preserved from this deluge, 
having had three sons only and of his having divided the earth 
among them and their respective descendants. 

I concur, therefore, entirely in the justness of these remarks of 
Mr. Faber : — “ The Israelites were neither so universally celebrated, 
nor was tlieir commonwealth of so ancient an origin, compared with 
that of many other nations, as to warrant the belief that mythologists 
flocked from every quarter of the globe to derive wisdom from the 
books of Moses. In fact, the very same idolatry which has subsisted 
even to the present day was established, substantially at least, both in 
Egypt and Palestine, previously to the Exodus of the Children of Israel : 
and so intimately, in every region, is the prevailing idolatry combined 
with some hypothesis respecting the creation, and with some account 
of the deluge ; or rather, I should say, so evidently is Pagan idolatry 
built upon traditions of the creation and the \ deluge, that where the 
former is found, there we may rest assured that the latter must have 

* In the Hindu mythology the first Mami had only two sons, to the eldest of whom he 
left the empire of the earth ; and Vaivaswatii Manii had ten sons, among whom he divided 
the world : and the formation of mankind, after the deluge of the Greeks, from the stones 
thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha, is too well known to rc(piire remark. 

f The definite article should be changed into the indefinite : a creation, a deluge; and 
this remark would be then correct as far as it relates to creation ; but I am not aware of any 
mythological legends having been built upon traditions of a deluge. 
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prevailed. Hence it is manifest, that the Canaanites and the Egyp- 
tians cannot have borrowed their theories from Moses ; and, if they did 
not, how strangely improbable is it, that the remote and ancient 
nations of the Hindus, the Chinese, and the Scythians should have 
been indebted to him ?” * 

It will be observed that, in the present as well as in the former 
work, I have maintained a hypothesis which in some respects assimi- 
lates to that of Mr. Faber ; and that, although I do not derive all the 
nations of the earth from Shem, Ham, and .Taphet, I still think that 
Babylonia was the original seat of the Sanscrit language and of Sanscrit 
literature. I have farther contended that, as Asia Minor w.is most 
probably peopled from Babylonia, the emigrants must have introduced 
into the former country the language and institutions of their parent 
land, and that these were thence communicated to Thracia, Greece, 
Etruria, and Latiiim by the Pelasgi. So far, therefore, as it relates 
only to the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, for with respect to 
that of the Thracians no satisfactory information has been preserved, 
the correctness of these remai'ks of Sir W. .Jones seems indisputable : — 
“ Wc cannot,” he observes, “justly conclude, by arguments preceding 
the proof of facts, that one idolatrous people must have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another, since gods of all shapes and 
dimensions may be framed by the boundless powers of imagination, or 
by the frauds and follies of men, in countries never connected ; but 
when features of resemblance, too strong to have been accidental, are 
observable in diflerent systems of polytheism, without fancy or pre- 
judice to colour them and improve the likeness, we can scarce help 
believing that some connection has immemorially f subsisted between 
the several nations who have adopted them. It is my design, in this 
essay, to point out such a resemblance between the popular worship of 
the old (ireeks and Italians, and that of the Hindus.” j; But I dissent 
entirely from the opinion of.Sir W. Jones as expressed in this remark : 


* Origin of Pogau Iclolalry, vol. i. p. 201. 

f It would have been inoi-e correct, had Sir W. Jones, instead of immemorially^ said, 
must have, at some remote thou^i uiihnerwn period, subsisted. 

J Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 221, 
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— “ The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology may 
also be traced in every part of those eastern regions ; nor can we doubt 
that Wod, or Oden, whose religion, as the northern historians admit, 
was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, was the same with 
Buddha, whose rites wei'c probably imported into India nearly at the 
same time, though received much later by the Chinese, who soften his 
name into Fo.” * 

It is this strange manner of adducing, in sujiport of a position, 
arguments drawn from the real or supposed institutions of people, 
Scandinavians, (ireeks, Indians, and Chinese, who differ fx’om each 
other in geographical situation, language, customs, and religion, which 
has cast so much ridicule on antiquarian researches. f But this error 
necessarily proceeds from the assumption that the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis give an authentic account of the creation and of the eai'lier 
ages of the world, which renders it necessarv to insult common sense, 
and to disregard the plainest principles of evidence and reasoning, in 
order to prove that all the races of mankind and all systems of poly- 
theism were derived from one and the same origin. It is, however, 
undeniable that the Old Testament contains an account of no other 
people than the descendants of Abraham ; and to connect, thei'efore. 
the posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet with the nations which occu- 
pied the different countries of this world when they first became known 
to profane tradition and history, it is evident that no data whatever 
exist. To construct, consecjuently, systems on vague conjectures and 
mere gratuitous assumptions can never tend to rectify error, or to 
increase real knowledge. But it will, no doubt, be admitted, that the 
evincing, on sufficient grounds, that an unquestionable similarity exists 
between the religious systems of any two people must materially con- 
tribute to illustrate the origin and affinity of natiojxs ; and such aloiu; 
arc the coincidences between ancient and Hindu mythology which 
I now proceed to point out. *> 

Asiatic llcsearches, vol, i. p. 425. 

f In referring to the contents of Mr. Faber’s work, I observe that the second cliaptei’ 
of the first volume contains the Hindu, Egy})tian, Iranian, Chinese, Bunnan, Cingalese, 
Gothic or Hcytliic, Greek, Roman, Druidical, and Mexican statement of the doctrine cf n 
succession of similar worlds. 

S B 
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It will, I tliink, be admitted that, when a similarity exists between 
two systems, the one of which is consistent and complete, and the 
other incongruous and impeifect, it must have been from the former 
that the latter proceeded, unless it can be shown that they were both 
derived from some one common origin ; but it seems indisputable 
that, as far as any information is afforded by tradition and history, the 
mythology of no people has been preserved in so perfect a state as that 
of the Hindus. In contrasting, therefore, the accounts of the cosmogony 
given by Grecian and Hindu writers their similarity becomes unques- 
tionable ; and the deficiencies of the one are so satisfactorily supplied 
by the more ample details of the other, as to leave no reasonable doubt 
that the opinions respecting the creation, which prevailed in Greece, 
were derived from that country in which the Hindu religion first ori- 
ginated. For, in both these systems, chaos*, darkness, and water are 
supposed to have existed previously to the formation of the universe ; 
and, although the Grecian mythological account has most similarity to 
the secondary creation of the Hindus, still the memory of the primary 
creation from the mundane egg has been clearly and unequivocally 
preserved in the Orphic doctrines, and in the verses of Aristophanes. 
But such opinions, particularly the last, are of an arbitrary nature, and 
not of that obvious and natural kind which might occur to different 
people placed under similar circumstances ; and amongst the Greeks, 
therefore, as their antiquity is not so remote as that of the Hindus, 
these opinions must be considered to have been derivative, and not 
original. 

But Mr. Payne Knight has observed that “ the similitude of these 
allegorical and symbolical fictions with each other, in every part of the 


* It is difficult to understand in what sense this term was used ; but it seems to have 
denoted a state in which the elements of tilings existed previously to their being employed 
in the formation of the universe : and in this sense chaos would aptly denote the state in 
which the elements of things remained, according to the Hindu cosmogony, until they w ere 
enclosed in the mundane egg ; or, more correctly perhaps, the state of things attendant on 
one of the periodical destructions of the universe. The two primitive principles, also, con- 
sidered requisite for creation, whether ether and chaos, light and darkness, or heaven and 
eartli, are immediately recognised in the more obvious and correct primary causes of 
generation of the Hindus, — the Punisha and Prakriti^ or primeval male and female. 
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world, is no proof of their having been derived, any more than the 
primitive notions which they signify, from any other people ; for, as 
the organs of sense and the principles of intellect are the same in all 
mankind, they would all naturally form similar ideas from similar 
objects, and employ similar signs to express them, so long as natural and 
not conventional signs wore used. Wolves, lions, and panthers are 
equally beasts of prey in all countries, and would naturally be employed 
assymbolsofdestruction wherever they were known. . . . The character- 
istic qualities of the egg, the serpent, the goat, &c., are no less obvious.”’^ 
The mundane egg, however, was not originally a symbol, even if it 
subsequently became such, but a thing which was supposed to have 
actually existed ; and Mr. Knight himself remarks “ that it was carried 
in procession at the celebration of the mysteries ; for which reason 
Plutarch, in the passage above cited, declines entering into a more 
particular disquisition concerning its nature, the Platonic interlocutor, 
in the dialogue, observing that, though a small question, it comprehended 
a x'ery gt'c.at one concerning the generation of the xeovld itself, knoxen to 
those xcho understood the Orphic and sacred language ; the egg being con- 
secrated, in the Bacchic mysteries, as the image op that which generated 
AND contained ALL THINGS IN ITSELF.” 'f' But these last words most for- 
mally contradict Mr. Knight’s opinion as expressed in the sentence 
immediately preceding : Bacchus “ is said to have sjirung from the 
egg of night, because the egg was the ancient symbol of organic 
matter in its inert state.” ij; In the Hindu religion, also, all is positive, 
and symbols are, therefore, totally unknown in it ; and, consequently, to 


• An IiK|uiry into the Symbolical Language, &c., ])art be. sect. 230. 
f Ibith, ])art i. sect. 2'1‘. 

J Does not also the very term sipiihol suppose the ]>recxistence of the object of which 
the symbol was the emblem : and is it not more natural to conclude that, as in this instance, 
the egg borne in tlie mysteries was a symbol or memorial of the mumlane egg from wliich 
Bacchus was thought to have sprung ; rather than tj^at its consecration luul originated in a 
philosophical opinion respecting inert matter, and the properties of the egg? For the 
existence of a popular religion, on whatever principles this may have been founded, previous 
to the invention of the mysteries, is undeniable ; nor have any data been preserved, from 
wliich a probable opinion could be formed with respect to the process of reasoning which led 
to the supposition, that the enclosure of the elements of things within an egg was re(]iii.sitt* 
for effecting the formation of the universe. 

8 n f? 
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it all that has been written with respect to the symbolical meaning of 
eggs, serpents, bulls, &o., is perfectly inapplicable; and it may bonce 
be justly concluded, that it must be equally so to Grecian mythology in 
its earliest state. The difference of opinion, at the same time, which 
seems to have prevailed in Greece, respecting the being who issued 
from the mundane egg, is of no importance ; because, whatever 
character may have been there ascribed to him, he is unquestionably 
the primeval male of the Hindu religion. For, whether he bo con- 
sidered as Phanes or Eros, his divine nature and his being the framer 
of this universe were circumstances that were universally admitltnl. 

“ An ancient notion (observes Mr. Faber) has very generally 
prevailed in the East and the West, that there have been four successive 
ages, symbolised by the four metals of gold, silver, brass, and iron, 
during which mankind gradually degenerated from a state of peace 
and holiness to one of violence and wickedness.” But Air. Bryant, 
after examining this point, very justly observes, — “ AVe have hei’c seen 
four divisions of times, in some of which the poet has endeavoured to 
make a distinction*', though no material difference subsists.” It is in 
the Hindu mythology alone that the gradual corruption of mankintl 
in those successive ages is clearly defined. But even this system is 
evidently imperfect, because the periodical destruction of the universe 
does not take place at (he termination of each kali yug, or fourth age; 
and the transition, therefore, from an age of such guilt and impurity, to 
one of innocence and purity, without any previous convulsion of nature, 
seems to indicate that this could not have been the original opinion. 
The Purans, also, all concur in placing the appearance of Kalki, the 
tenth incarnation of Vishnu, for the destruction of the world, at the end 
of the current kali yug ; and yet in several of these works it is as uni- 
formly stated, or at least intimated, that the present is the first cycle 
of the four yugs of the Varaha Kalpa, and not the thousandth ; at 
the termination of which last only the destruction of the universe 
takes place. But, notwithstanding this inconsistency, the opinion re- 
specting these four ages is so intimately connected with the religious 

* As ill the silver, brazen, and the heroic of Hesiod. See Bryant’s Anal, of Anc. 
Myth, vol. iv. p. 209. et seq. 
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system of the Hindus, and particularly with their division of time ; 
and, on the contrary, it appears, in the mythology of the Greeks, so 
isolated and so like a poetic fiction ; that it may be reasonably concluded 
that the latter derived from the former an opinion, which certainly is 
not of that obvious and natural kind which might have been adopted 
by two people, without any communication having subsisted between 
them. 

The destruction and renovation of the universe, also, ajipears to 
have been an opinion generally prevalent in anti<juity ; and that it 
differed in no rc.spect from the same doctriiu; which has been imnic- 
morially entertained by the Hindus will Ijc evident from these words of 
Seneca : — “ Ut ignis diversis locis ortus cito miscet incendium, flammis 
coire properantibus, sic momento redundantia plnribus locis maria se 
committent. Nec ea semper licentia undis erit, sod peracto cxitio generis 
humani, exstinctisque paritcr feris, in quarum homines ingenia trans- 
ierant, iterum aquas terra sorbebit, natura pclagus stare, aut intra 
terminos suos furore cogot ; et rejectus c nostris sedibus, in sua secreta 
pelletur oceanus : et anti(puis ordo revocabitur. Omne ex integro animal 
generabitur, dabiturque terris homo inscius scclerum, et mclioribus 
aus})iciis natus. Sed illis quoque innocentia non durabit, nisi diim novi 
sunt. Cito nequitia subrepit.” * But the destruction and renovation 
of the universe was not merely a j)hilosophical opinion, for Brucker 
remarks, — “ According to the testimony of Plutarch, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Proclus, Orpheus held that this universe would be 
consumed, and that from this conflagration would arise a new world. 
Which dogma prevailed amongst almost all the people of antiquity, 
particxdarly those of the East and the North, and was adopted by 
Orpheus from his own Thracians and the Egyptians.” Nor does the 
ascription of eternity to this universe, which was the general opinion 
of antiquity, detract from the identity of this doctrine as it was 

* Seneca, Natural. Qiia^st. lib. iii. chap. 30 . Jn the chapter he had baid, — lV*r 
centena millia quibusdani locis a^stiis cxcurrit innoxiu.s, et ordinein servat. Ad nieiisurain 
enim crescit, iterunique decrescit. At illo tempore solutis le^ibus sine modo fertiir. Qua 
ratione, inquis? Eadem, qua conflagratio futura est. Utrumque fit, cum deo visum ordii i 
meliora, vetera finiri. Aqua et ignis terrenis duminantur; ex his onus, et ex his 
intcritus est.” 
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adopted amongst both the Greeks and the Hindus : because, if the uni- 
verse is, according to the belief of the latter, to endure for two hundred 
thousand billions of years, eternity may be very justly predicated of it; 
or, at least, it becomes almost impossible to conceive that it is not 
eternal. 

It is, however, more difficult to form a satisfactory opinion with 
respect to whether or not the origin of the triads of anti(juity ought 
to be ascribed to that country in which the Hindu religion originated. 
For Mr. Payne Knight contends that “ the triform division of the 
attributes or modes of action of one First Cause seems to have been 
the first departure from simple theism, and the foundation of religious 
mythology in every part of the earth. To trace its origin to patri- 
archal traditions, or seek for it in the philosophy of any particular 
people, will only lead to frivolous conjecture, or to fraud and forgery, 
which have been abundantly employed upon this subject. Nor have 
repeated detection and exposure either damped the ardour, or abashed 
the effrontery, of those who still find them convenient to support their 
theories and opinions. Its real source is in the human mind itself, 
whose feeble and inadequate attempts to form an idea of one universal 
First Cause would naturally end in generalising and classing the |)ar- 
ticular ideas derived from the senses, and thus forming distinct, though 
indefinite, notions of certain attributes or modes of actions, of which 
the generic divisions are universally three, — such as goodness, wisdom, 
and power* ; creation, preservation, and destruction ; potential, instru- 
mental, and efficient, &c. &c. Hence almost every nation of the 
world, that has deviated from the rude simplicity of primitive theism, 
has had its trinity in unity.” f But it may be affirmed, without the fear 
of contradiction, that the notion of a trinity in unity is not only beyond 
the comprehension of human reason, and, therefore, such a one as 
could never have originated amongst the earlier races of mankind ; but 
that not a trace of such a dogma can be found in any philosophical or 

* Is it at all probable that divinity would be ascribed to any being who was supposed 
to possess one only, and not all, of these attributes? 

f An Inquiry into the Sym. Lan. &c., partix. sect. 229, Is not, however, the last 
assertion much too unqualified ; and ought it not to be confined to the people descended 
from, or influenced by, that race who originally spoke the Sanscrit language ? 
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religious system, except the Christian. In the Hindu religion it most 
assuredly does not exist ; and even with regard to the triad of Plato, 
Brucker has observed, “ But Plato, although he also mentions throe 
principles, yet represents them under a perfectly different character 
[from that ascribed to the divine hypostases in the Christian religion]; 
for he does not consider them as a trinity subsisting in the divine 
essence, but merely as princijdes by which the formation of this 
universe may be explained. * Bnt are these to be considered as attri- 
butes only of God, or not ? To decide with certainty on a point 
which is involved in so much obscurity is impossible ; but, judging from 
what has been already said with respect to ideas and the soul of the 
world, it appears probable that these principles, according to Plato, 
were not mere abstract notions, but that two of these principles were 
actual emanations from the infinite nature of God ; in reality dislinti 
from God, but, on account of the source and origin from nhich they leere 
dej'ived, held to he, in a certain sense, one mth him.'f 

But there seems to have been an essential difference between the 
triads of antiquity and the triad of the Hindu religion ; because in the 
former, contrary to the opinion entertained respecting this point in the 
latter, the Supreme Being himself was considered to have been one of 
the divine hypostases. This apparent difference, however, may pro- 
bably proceed from the ver^ imperfect state in which the accounts of 
the religious systems of antiquity have been transmitted to latter ages; 
and the ancients, therefore, may have in reality believed that the 
Supreme Being was perfectly distinct from the three hypostases which 
had proceeded in an ineffable manner from his divine essence. It is, 
at least, unquestionable, that in Greek and Roman authors there is 
a frequent reference to some divine power superior to Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto. Unfortunately the Orphic doctrine on this })oint has 
been so imperfectly preserved as to afford little assistance in its eluci- 
dation. But it appears sufficiently evident from the summary of these 


* Brucker’s words are, — “ Sod, de priiicipiis reruni genitarum soHicitus, vationein Dei 
et animam muiuli, ad Imnc ipsum nmnduni suo modo retulit, et ideas divinas materia' 
inipressas et animam ei inditam statuit.” 

•j- Histoi’ia Critica Philosophia', vol. i. p. 705. 
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doctrines given By Brucker, supported by the authorities which he has 
quoted, that the mundane egg was distinct from the one God ; and, 
consequently, tliat, if the three heads of the being which issued from 
it are to be considered as divine hypostases, they also must necessarily 
liavc been distinct from the Supreme Being. For Brucker says, — 
“ According to the Orphic theogony, on the egg being broken, a mon- 
strous animal, in the form of a dragon, issued from it, which had joined 
to its own head that of a lion, and, in the middle of these two, another 
which liad tlie countenance of a god. The former were called Hercules 
and Chronos, and the latter Phunes.”* In another place he observes, — 
“ It will be evident, from what we are about to say respecting the 
Orphic cosmogony, that Phanes, Uranus, and Chronos, cannot be 
identified with the Supreme Being. All, therefore, that Timotheus 
has written inaptly with respect to there being in God, according to the 
Orphic doctrines, a trinity of ])ersons or divine natures, namely, coun- 
s('l, light, and life, may be excused in a Greek sciolist, but ought not to 
be adopted by wise and learned men.”'f' If, however, the dragon 
form and two of the heads be rejected, it seems obvious that the 
Phanes of Orpheus is absolutely identical with Viraj, or the primeval 
mal(‘ of the Hindu religion and it would, therefore, remain uncer- 
tain whether Orpheus admitted a triad or not : but Cudworth con- 
cludes his remarks on this point with these v’ords of Timotheus : — 

'O J'e c^vroc Cl/ ry avTou (ruvera^ev^ oti Sioc roov auToov rpiuv cvof^otTcov 

fAiccg ^ecTrjTog roc Trai/roc eyeveron koci oevreg tart rcc TTuvra. And the same 
Ovphcusy hi his hool'^ declared that all things xccrc made hy one Godhead in 
three namesy and that this God is all things.^ When, also, the pre- 
valence ot the belief in a triad is considered, it may be justly concluded 
that this opinion was adopted by Orpheus ; and that, adverting to the 

Ilistoria CVilicn Pliilosopliia^ vol. i. p. 39‘t. 

‘ t Ibid., 391. 

:|: It is rcniarkable, also, that the meaning ol* 77m/, which is derived Irom a root signi- 
fying to s/unry corresponds in thi.s instance precisely with the meaning ascribed i)y Lactan- 
tius (Do Div. Inst lib. i. cap. 5.) to Phanes. For he says, — Eiuidem etiam <I>av)jTa 
nomiiifil; id est apparentejn, quia, cum adluic nihil esset (visibilc), primus ex infinito appa- 
riieril.” 1 his is exactly the Hindu opinion, that the first manifested appearance was that ol* 
the Supreme Being under the form of the primeval male. 

J Intellectual System, book i, clmp.iv. sect. 17. 
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general tenour of his doctrines, it is most probable that, according to 
them, the three hypostases were supposed to exist distinct from, and 
not united with, the divine essence of the Supreme Being. 

If, therefore, a general belief in a triad of divine beings distinct 
from the one God has prevailed in antiquity ; and if, as Cudworth 
thought, “ it cannot well be conceived how such a trinity of divine 
hypostases* should bo first discovered merely by human wit and 
reason ; ” it would necessarily follow that this opinion must have origi- 
nated amongst some one people, by whom it was communicated to 
other nations. But it is in the Hindu religion alone that this dogma 
appears clear, consistent, and intelligible ; and from it, therefore, it 
would seem most probable that the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
derived so singular an opinion. Nor, supposing it to rest on a direct 
revelation from heaven, would this conclusion be invalidated ; because 
there arc no grounds, not even in the Old Testament, for believing that 
the revelations of God have never been communicated to any other 
people than the Hebrews. But to this supposition there is one strong 
objection : for I have before observed, that these divine hypostases, even 
in the Hindu religion, are altogether unnecessary for the formation, 
preservation, or destruction of the universe, since its existence and 
duration depend entirely on the original Jiat of the Supreme Being ; 
nor does more importance appear to have been ascribed to these 
hypostases in any other ancient philosophical or religious system. 
But tills very circumstance must be a strong proof that no two people 
would, of themselves and without communication, have imagined the 
existence of such a triad ; as it seems to have originated rather in 
some metaphysical notion, than in the contemplation of certain 
divine powers which were supposed to be actually exercised by these 
hypostases. 

That the transmigration of souls was another of the Orphic 
doctrines, Brucker considers to be indisputable ; though, from the 
want of such memorials respecting them as are free from suspicion, it is 
not possible to explain the precise nature of the opinions on that point 

• Cudworth, of course, endeavours to prove that this was a trinity in unity, 

3 c 
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which Orplieus may have entertained. But this dogma was adopted 
by Pythagoras j and its accordance with that of the Hindu religion is 
sufficiently evinced by these verses of Ovid : — 

Omnia inutantur ; nihil iiiterit. Errat, ct illinc 
Hue veiiit, liinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat art us 
Spiritns; eque feris hinnana in corpora transit, 

Imiue feras nosier ; ncc tein})orc dej)erit ullo. 

Ulquc novis fragilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nec inanct ut fucrat, nee formas servat casclem, 

Sell tamcn ipsa oaclem est : aiiiniam sic scanper cancicm 
Esse, sed in varias doces migrarc formas.” 

Metani.^ lib. xv. v. 165 — 172. 


But I doubt much whether Brucker is correct in supposing that 
Orpheus held that the soul was an emanation from God, and that it 
must, therefore, necessarily exist until it becomes so purified as to admit 
of absorption in God, that fount from which it originally emanated. 
For, if emanation means an actual separation of the human from the 
supreme soul, so coustant a discerption of the divine essence seems to 
be so impious a supposition, that it could never have been entertained 
by men who were impressed with the slightest sense of religion.* 
Indivisibility, also, is one of those attributes which are obviously indis- 
pensable for completing the notion of an All-perfect Being. Specu- 
lations, however, on the nature of God and of the soul, are so 
unadapted to the limited powers of human reason, that, on its being 
once assumed that the soul and the divine essence were of the same 


• The Mohammedan Sufis, however, would certainly seem to entertain a similar 
opinion ; and Sir W. Jones has, therefore, justly remarked ; — The modern Sufis, who 
profess a belief in the Koran, suppose, with great sublimity both of thought and of diction, 
an express contract on the day of eternity mthout beginnings between the assemblage of 
CREATED SPIRITS AND THE SUPREME SOUL PROM W^HICIl THEY WERE DETACHED,” &C, Oil 
SO abstruse a subject, however, it is diiKcult to ascertain the precise meaning of the figura- 
tive and poetic language employed by the Sufis, and to deduce from it accurate conclusions 
with respect to the opinions which they really entertaim But I have not yet been able to 
discover in Sanscrit literature any trace of the mysticism which Sir W, Jones ascribes to 
the Hindus. On the contrary, the identity of the human soul with the divine essence of 
the Supreme Being, and the possibility of man becoming sensible of this truth, are, amongst 
them, religious dogmas inculcated in plain and express terms, and not by allegories or figu- 
rative language. 
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nature, it must have become impossible to explain satisfactorily bow 
they became disjoined, and how the soul became subject to all the 
pains and miseries inseparable from its union with matter. Thus, to 
guard against impiety, the Hindus firmly believe at the present day, 
and have believed from remote antiquity, in an evident absurdity ; for 
they virtually maintain that the soul is separated and not separated from 
the divine essence, of which it is itself a part : and it is, therefore, 
possible that Orpheus and !us»disciples may have adopted the doctrine 
of emanation, without being aware that it led to notions altogether 
incompatible with the divine nature of God. Admitting this, however, 
to have been the case, the slight difference of opinion with respect to 
the origin of the soul would not detract from the identity which exists 
between the Hindu and Orphic doctrine, so far as it relates to the soul 
being in some ineffable manner a portion of the divine essence, to its 
being apparently separated from it, and to its being condemned to 
various transmigrations before it can be restored to its real nature. 

I have before stated that, as far as I can ascertain, the worship of 
the lingam is not mentioned in the Vedas ; but these sacred books 
have not yet been sufficiently examined to admit of its being conclu- 
sively determined that no allusion to this worship occurs in them. If, 
however, the Ilrahmanical religion be not indigenous to India, but 
introduced into it by a Brahmanical colony, it would appear most pro- 
bable that this worship must have been known to the Brahmans 
previously to their emigration.* For, unless it be supposed that the 
adoration of so singular an object is one of those obvious and natural 
notions which would spontaneously occur to all the earlier races of 
mankind, it becomes evidently impossible to account for its existence 
in two countries so widely separated as India and Egypt ; since the 
manner in which it could have been communicated from the latter to 


* This supposition involves no contradiction : for the worship of the lingam miglit 
have been known to, and partially practised by, the Brahmans previously to their emigration 
Into India; and yet it might not have acquired general celebrity until after the Vedas were 
composed. It would hence only follow, that this worship does not rest on the same autho- 
rity as that on which all the other Hindu institutions are founded. 

3 c 2 
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the former is evidently inexplicable. That, also, both in the Hindu 
and Egyptian religions, the origin of this worship was ascribed to the 
same cause, seems unquestionable from this passage of Diodorus 
Siculus, which expresses the general opinion of antiquity: — “ They say 
tliat the members of Osiris which were found, were, in this manner, 
honoured with sepulture ; but that this virile member, having been 
thrown into the river by Typhon, could not be discovered. Isis, how- 
ever, did not on this account the less cause it to be reverenced with 
divine honours j for she directed its image to be erected in temples, 
and prescribed its worship, so that the sacrifices and mysteries insti- 
tuted in honour of this god became the most celebrated and the most 
venerated. Hence, when the Greeks received the rites and orgies of 
Dionusos from Egypt, this member was held in honour in the festivals 
and mysteries of that god, and (its image) was named Phallus.” f 

That this legend differs materially from tlie one respecting Shiva 
having been deprived of his manhood by the curse of the holy sages in 
the Daruvanam forest is obvious ; but, if all the accessories of the 
two legends be rejected on account of their improbability, there will 


* I may presume that no argument will be founded on the fabulous exploits of Osiris 
and Sesostris; and with respect to the conquest of India by Dionusos, or Bacchus, Strabo 
observes : — Kott ra Trspt *llpctK\sou$ Je, xa< Msyoto’hvri^ pi^ev fxsr ohiyoov ttig-tu r^y-XTott' 

tm d* «AAa;v ot irXsxou^f wv s<rrt koli KparoirSsvrf^j aTr/crra, Kctx KotQotTrsp kolx ret irupot, rotg *EA- 

A)j<riv. ‘O pLsv yap ey Tottg Botx^atg ratg EvpiTCt^ou Atovvtrog toiocvtoc vsocvxsvstocx, 

Anrojv AuSojv rotg wo?iv^pv(rovg yvxgy 
^Ppvycioy Tc, Yleptrctiv d’ fj^toS^^rjrovg TrXuxag^ 

Bcixrpici Ts Tijv T6 

Mr^SwVj s-reASoiv ApccSxccy t euSaijXovet, 

Aertexv TS Trettnxy, Lib. XV. p. 687- 

In another place Strabo says : ~ *II Se eirx IvSou^ (rrpocTstet AxovucroOf xeex *HpaxAeouj, uffrepo- 
ysvY) rrjv ixvioTTOixoty sixtputvsx, — Lib. xi. p. 505. 

f Diod* Sic. lib. i. chap, 22. 

Herodotus also says: — Ti)v 5s «AA>jv uvuyoverx 6pT>)V rtf Aiovutroi ol AiyuTrriOi, ttAijv x^p^^y^ 
xara rauTot (Tp^sSov Travra *EAA)j(n* avri 5e ^aAAwv, aAAa <r(pi strri e^svpyj/xeyu do*ov re ^n^p^yetia uyuX^ 
l^UTCL vsvpotnratrTa^ rex ifepx<pope(i\i7i xara KU)[uag ymaxxeg^ vsoov to axhtov^ ou voXKw reco eXa^arov 
eov row «AAou (rctifiotrog, TrporjyseTax 5« auAof ux 5g emvrax cceiBoutrcct rov A*ovv<rov, . , . Eyco 

fxev yuv ^yj/xx MeX«ffc7ro5a ysvofxevoy avlpot cro^ov, ftavrixijv re hmrtp crucrT) 5 <ra*, x«i TruflojXfivov ait 
AtyvirroVf aAA« re itoXka *EAXi|(r4, x«< rot itepx roy Aioyutrovy aXiyx xvrwy itxpxhku^ayrx, 

— Lib. ii. chap. 48, 49, 
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still remain the simple fact, that the phallus and the lingam were origi- 
nally intended to represent nothing else than the virile members of 
Osiris and Shiva. This remark, therefore, of Mr. Payne Knight evi- 
dently rests on no grounds whatever : — “ The Greeks usually repre- 
sented the phallus alone as a distinct symbol, the meaning of which 
seems to have been among the last discoveries revealed to the initiated. 
It was the same, in emblematical writing, as the Orphic epithet 
■yrai-yyeuerup, universal generator, in which sense it is still employed by 
the Hindus. ’ * But most assuredly the Hindus ascribe no symbolical 
or mystic meaning to the lingam ; and, unless the very imj)robable 
supposition that the worship of Osiris and Dionusos was founded on 
more metaphysical notions and abstractions be adopted, it must seem 
most probable that the phallus, also, must have been the simple type of 
some object which was supposed to have previously existed. In which 
case the identity ot the origin of the worship of the lingam and the 
phallus cannot be disputed ; and it therefore merely remains to 
determine whether it is most likely that it was introduced into India 
by the Lgyptians j', or that the Egyptians derived it from that people 
among whom the Hindu religion originated, and who, as I conceive, at 
first dwelt in Babylonia. 

'Phis conclusion, therefore, cannot be invalidated by either the 
diflerence of form under which the prototype was represented by the 
Brahmans, the Egyptians, and Greeks ; nor by the still greater dis- 
similarity which appears to have existed in the manner in which they 
worshipped it. For it is most probable that, on account of its sim- 
plicity, the Brahmanical ritual may have originally prevailed in Egypt ; 

* All Inquiry into the Symb. Lang., &c., part i. sect. 23. 

This is also the explanation given by Diotlorus Siculus in these words : — To Si jaopiov 

TOU (rCf)[J^ClTQ§^ TO T>3f ycVSCiSCCS OtlTtCVf TlfXOtOrSon TTpOCTYjKOVTCtig^ (h§ OLV VTTUp^OV Up^syovov T?JC TCJDV ^CtOWV 

<pv<rsw$. Ktx$ohou di TO uthiov ovk AiyvwTiovg ju.ovov, oiWac xoti tcjov «AXcov qvk oKiyov$ xct^tspwKevon 
xara tu^ TeXsraj, dig airiov Tr}g rcov ysvsTswg, — Lib. i. chap. 88. 

If this, however, were one of the secrets which were revealed only in the mysteries, 
liow did it become so generally known, and how did authors venture to divulge it so 
explicitly ? 

t Ihe whole structure of the Hindu religion must clearly evince the improbability of 
its having been introduced by Brahmans, who, like the philosophers of Greece, may have 
travelled into Egypt for instruction. 
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and that it only gradiially degenerated into tliose scandalous orgies by 
wliicli tlie feslivals of Dioniisos, in Greece, were disgraced. Not a 
trace, however, of such orgies can he discovered in the Hindu religion ; 
and the speculations on this subject, therefore, in which some of the 
German literati have indulged, would excite surprise, were it not that 
one of their own countrymen has ascribed to the Germans the dominion 
of the air. But to find such a passage as the following, in a grave and 
celebrated review of a northern metropolis, is really astonishing : — “ It 
is an indisputable fact, that the worship of Osiris, distinguished by the 
same attributes and emblems* * * § , has continued in India, from the earliest 
ages to this day, under the appellation of Ishvvara. TTiis, we think, 
may be completely proved by a comparative survey of both, before, as 
patron of the vine, he assumed in Europe a new character. Osiris was 
adored in Egypt, and Bacchus in Greece, under the emblem of the 
phallus. It is under the same emblem that he is still venerated in Hin- 
dustan ; and Phalla is one of the names of Ishwara in the dictionary 
of Amara Sinha. f The bull was sacred to him in Egypt. ... In 
India, the bull is the animal on which he always appears mounted : 
hence one of his Sanscrit names, Vrishadxmja, signifying whose ensign 
is a bull. Plutarch informs us, that Nilwn pairem ac sei'vatorem, hucb 
regionh, ae dcjlaxum Osmdis nominant. 'Fhe Ganges, in like manner 
is fabled by the Hindus to flow from the tresses of Ishwara; hence 
another of his names, Gaugadhara, the supporter of the Ganges. . . . 
The attendants of Ishwara resemble, in their frantic demeanour, the 
furious bacchants of the god of Naxos. Many tribes of imaginary 
beings compose his train : the Pramatha, whose name denotes intoxica- 
tion ; and the Jacchi, from whom he derives the appellation of Jacches§, 

* Compare the figures of Osin’s and Shiva which have been published in several col- 
lections of plates, aftd it must appear inconceivable how any writer could hazard such an 
assertion as this. It is by such obvious and consequently useless exaggeration and misstate- 
ment, that antiquarian researches are rendered so ridiculous. 

f Another misstatement, open to detection by a mere reference to the Amara Kosha. 

1j Plutarch does not explain in what manner the Nile was considered to be dejluxua 
Osiridis. 

§ No such words exist in Sanscrit; but, in Bengal, the Sanscrit compound letter Ks/ia is 
pronounced ka ; and I therefore suspect that these Jacchi ought to be Yakska ; but these 
are the attendants of Kubera, and not of Shiva. 
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or Lord of the Jacclii, corrupted into Jacchus by his western votaries. 
It is reniarkahle that many of the appellations by which the Greeks 
distinguish Bacchus, are also used by the Hindus ; but, instead of apply- 
ing them to Baghesha * himself, the latter refer them to his son, wliilst 
both nations have their legends to account for them. Thus, the 
Greeks named Bacchus, having two mothers ; the Hindus call 

Skanda, the son of Baghesha, Duimalri, with the same signification, j- 
rige7ics, born from fire, and its eipiivalent, in Sanscrit, Agmija, arc 
respectively Greek and Indian appellatives of Bacchus and of Skanda. 
The title of Thriambus, we are told by Diodorus, was assumed by the 
Greek deify in his triumph after the conquest of India. Try-ainbo, in 
like manner, is one of the most common appellations of the Indian 
Bacchus, but we arc not aware of its signification.” 

1 have (juoted the above long passage, because it exhibits a com- 
plete specimen of the erroneous opinions which have been expressed 
on this subject, and because the writer has thus complacently con- 
cluded, — “ We believe we have done more than was requisite to prove 
the identity ol‘ the Egyptian, Grecian, and Indian divinity : for our 
readers will remark, that our proofs do not rest, in this instance, on 
analogy of sounds, which may undoubtedly be fortuitous ; but on that 
analogy, combined with the unity of the ailribntes denoted by those 
names, which it is impossible should be accidental.” AVith regard, 
however, to the identity of ishwara and Osiris, I have, in the second 
chapter of this work, endeavoured to evince that it is highly probable ; 
but I have not been able to discover, in the accounts of Osiris and 
Dionusos or Bacchus which have been preserved, the slightest resem- 

• Tlic writer had said before, — The most ancient worship of which any trace is left 
in Hinduslan, is that of Osiris or Bacchus, whose Indian names are Ishwara or Baghesha/’ 
But there is no such word in Sanscrit as BagJicsha or Va^esha ; and, most untjueslioiiably, 
Shiva has no such name or epithet. 

I Never : but they call him Shanmafuray .^/d>mothercd, in consequence of his being 
suckled by the Krittika, or six pleiades; from which circumstance, also, originated his six 
heads, and another of his epithets, Shadimana^ six-countciianccd. 

% Edinburgh Review, vol. xvii. p. 316. 

The last sentence contains so singular a mistiike and confession, as would even render 
questionable the writer’s acquaintance with Sanscrit. For the Sanscrit word intended is 
evidently Try-ambaka (pronounced Trimbaka), a very common appellation of Shiva, wJiicii 
signifies nothing more than three-eyciL 
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blance between those deities. It is also indisputable that Dionusos does 
not appear amongst the gods of' Olympus, which have been celebrated 
by Homer; and Hesiod uses these remarkable words: — 

K«(5'jWe<i7, J’apa! a 'EeftsXi^ reae vlov^ 

M(%5e/(r’ tv (piXoTrjTi, Aiei)vv<rov 'TroXvytidta^ 

A^otvarov Bwirr^' vw S'ocf^tpoTt^ot ^eoi tia-iv, ©soy., V. 940.* * * § 

Even Herodotus says, — H'ireiTtv St ^j^ovcv voXXou S'le^eXSovToc, CTrvdovro tK Tv,g 
AtyVTTTOv oiTrmofjLtvK rot ovvo^otTot tuv Stuv tcov aXXuv, AioviJ(rou Js vartpov ttoXXu 
£ 7 ru 0 oi/To,')' But though that historian affirms that Hionusos is the 
Greek name of Osiris, he no where explains the reasons which induced 
him to consider that such dissimilar appellations were merely names, 
in two different languages, for one and the same god ; nor does he 
specify any other characteristics than the j)hallus, from which it might 
be justly concluded that these deities were identical. The long account, 
also, of Dionusos, given by Diodorus Siculus, is ecjually unsatisfactory, 
and fully justifies these words, with which he has prefaced it : — Tuv St 

'ira.Xotiuv fivQoypa^puv xa» ttovyituv Trepi Aiomcrov ytypa(pOTuv xXXriXoi^ oc(TXJ[/.(puvix^ 
K«t TToXXov? yiDU TtpoiTuStig Xoyoug ■ituT(x.^iQ>XvifA,tvuv, S\}(rytpig tcrri 'ntpt rvi? ytvtcrtug 

Tou -B^eou TovTov Koti TUV TTpoc^tuv tiTTtiv.lp And Cicero says, — “ Dionysos 
niultos habemus : primum e .Jove ct Proserpina natum ; secundum 
Nilo, (]ui Nysain dicitur intcremisse; tertium, Caprio patre, cum(|uc 
regem Asias prasfuissc dicunt, cui Sabazia sunt instituta; quartum, Jove 
et Luna, cui sacra Orjihica putantur confici ; quintum, Niso natum et 
Thyone, a quo Trieterides constituUo putantur.” § But, judging from 
the paintings of Osiris which have been preserved to the present day, it 
would seem unquestionable that, in Egypt, this god must have been 

• These words of Apollodorus, lib. iii. c. 5 , arc equally remarkable : — Aet^a; Se (A to- 
vverog) on ^so$ eTTiv, )jxev sig Apyog* xaxe* ttuMv ov ti/xwvtwv avrov^ rag ywaixag, 

. , , . ’ilg 5?, [/.aSovTsg avrov ^sov, av^poDTrot eripLoov* 6 §5, avayaycjDV ao'ou tyiv /xijrepa, xai Trpoff- 

ayopsixrag 0\)U)vr\Vy pi^er avTYjg etg ovpavov ayyjASiv, 

f Lib. li. c. 52. 

% Bib. Hist, lib. iii. cap. 6*2. 

§ De Nat. Deor., lib. iik cap. 58. 

To these, however, sliould be added the Dionusos supposed to be the son of Jupiter 
and Ceres, and the more popular one, the son of Jupiter and Semele. 
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always represented under one and the same character; and, conse- 
quently, had Dionusos been originally identical with Osii’is, it becomes 
impossible to understand how such an extraordinary difference of 
opinion with respect to his parentage and actions, as I have just pointed 
out, could have existed among the Gi'ceks. * 

If, however, the alleged identity of Osiris and Dionusos rests on 
no sufficient grounds, it will necessarily follow that the identity which it 
has been attempted to establish between Dionusos and Shiva must 
be equally fallacious. Professor Creuzer has endeavoured to prove 
that the worship of Dionusos was communicated from India, through 
Ethiopia and Egypt, to (Greece f ; but it is unnecessary to quote his 
arguments in support of this opinion, because they are founded on the 

* ]5aiiiei* al.so roinurks, — On li*s divisoit un ^raiuK dieux, Dii majoruiti on 

dieux du con.suil, Dii consiienfes on consul cni cs ; ut en diiaix des nioindrcs luition.s, minorwn 
Les premiers etoient les grands dieux, reconnus partoiit, surtoni dans la Cnece, 
(‘I dans ritalie. Lt*s seconds (koient ceux (pii avoieiil ajoutes ct associes aiix iineiens ; 

ct ils etoient j)arlien]iei*s a certains peujiles Les Grecs reconnoissoient douze de ees 

grands dieux, dout Ennius nous a conserve les iioins : — 

Juno, Vesta, Minorvji, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

INIt rciirius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo,’’ 

1m J\Ji/t/iologir, ^c., tom, i, p. t28, 

But amongst these hvelve great gods, it will be observed tliat Bacchus is not included. 

f See Syinbolik und ^rythologik, vol.iii. p. 117* et setp 

T may, however, transcrilie the Ibllowing et^ually extraordinary remarks of Mr. I’aber: 
— “ Such being the case, the name of Dionus clearly leads us to identify him (Bacchus) 
wilh the Hintlu Deo Nuus/i ; though the h'gend of that personage does not at prevsent coin- 
cide so minutely with the classical and Egyptian accounts of Bacchus and Osiris, as it 
ajipears to have done at the lime when Arrian flourished. Still, however, he is described 
as similarly subduing and civilising the whole world. Descending, according to the Purans, 
from the elevated plains of Little Bokhara, the arkite and paradisiacal IMeru of Brahminical 
theology, he invaded with a numerou.s army the countries of Samarcand, Balkh, and Cabuh 
then inhabited by the Sacas and Sacasenas, the Saxons of our western part of’ the globe. 
Afterwards he coiKjuered Iran, Egypt, and Ethiopia; and then, proceeding througli Euroj)e, 
he conqucrtsl the British Isles, the favourite abode of the god Lunus. Next he advanced 
into the northern parts of Europe and Siberia; and at length, having made himsell master 
of China, all the countries which lie to the south of it, and the whole of Hindustan, he 
returned to the high plains of Meru, through the pass of Uardwar. These fabulous con- 
quests of D( 0 Naus/i are evidently llie .same as those of Dioiiusus and Osiris, and they 
certainly relate to the same events ! ” — Origin of Pagan Idolatri/y vol, ii. p. 272. 

1 must, however, observe that nothing so absurd as the above statement can be found 
in the Purans. 
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often-cited passages of ancient authors with respect to the identity of 
Osiris and Dionusos, and principally on the groundless statements of 
Polier and Wilford : for never is the king hahiisJm designated Deva 
Nahmha in Sanscrit books ; nor are there any conquests ascribed to 
him in the Purans, A material link, at the same time, in this identi- 
fication is deficient; because, previously to its being adopted, it 
mifflit liave occurred to Professor Creiizer and other writers, that it 
was first indispensable to prove the divinity of Nahuslia, and, also, that 
he was considered by the Hindus to be one and the same god as Shiv'^a; 
for the impossibility of adducing such proof would at once have 
shown the very futile basis on which this hypothesis rested. But I 
may presume that the account of Shiva which 1 have given in the pre- 
ceding pages will sufficiently evince that, with exception of the lingam 
and phallus, there is not the slightest resemblance between the cha- 
raef eristics, attributes, and worship of Shiva, and those of Dionusos : and 
from the consecration, therefore, of that symbol to both these gods, 
their identity cannot bo justly inferred; since there' is no improbability 
in the general opinion of antiquity, that the (lireeks received this 
symbol from Egypt, and then, according to more than one writer, 
ascribed it, with its concomitant festivals and orgies, to the son of 
.lupiter and Semele. The Jlindu religion, also, had most probably 
assmned its present form before the age of Plomer, and, consequently, 
previously to the institution of the worship of Dionusos in Greece: for 
jVlr. Payne Knight remarks, — “ As there is no mention of any of the 
mystic deities, nor of any of the rites with which they were worshipped, 
in any of the genuine parts, either of the Iliad or Odyssey ; nor any 
trace of the symbolical style in any of the works of art described in 
them, nor of allegory or enigma in the fables that adorn them ; we may 
fairly presume that both the rites of initiation, and the worship of 
Bacchus, are of a later period, and were not generally known to the 
(Greeks till after the composition of those poems.” * 

* An Inquiry into the Symb. Lang. &c., part i. sect. 22. 

In section 20. Mr. Knight had also remarked : — According to Herodotus, the name 
Dionysus or Bacchu.s, witli tlie various ob.scene and extravagant rites that distinguished his 
worship, was communicated to the Greeks by Melampus, who appears to have flourished about 
lour generations before the Trojan war, and who is said to have received his knowledge of 
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Tlicre is, however, one character ascribed to Dioniisos, under 
wliich he might be identified with either Brahma or Narayana, or even 
Shiva, as he is also supposed, though not commonly, to have issued 
from the mundane egg: for Mr. Faber oberves : — “Though the 
Greeks so far corrupted his (Bacchus’s) real history, as to represent 
him as one of the younger gods, yet the Orphic poet tells us that he 
was the first-born, and that, under the name of Dionusos, he was the 
first who catne forth to the light of day from the floating egg within 
which he had been enclosed. He was tlicn the oldest of all the 
divinities.” * But it does not appear clearly from the Orphic poet that 
Phanes and Dionusos were one and the same personage ; and, on the 
contrary, he expressly says, — 


Atog Koti nsp(re(pouet‘i^g, 

Ap^yjTOig XejcrpoicTi rsKvCf^Ostg^ oifzC^OTB 

It is true tliat, in another hymn, he says, 

KpV(piov Aiog spvog. 

Tlpcoroyov TjptzBTrcci^f Bscov TTurep y}Ss kcci 

But what reliance can be placed on such an authority as this, wliich 
makes the same being the father and the son of the gods P If, however, 
Plianes and Dionusos were identified in the mysteries, as Plutarch 
affirms, this circumstance does not seem to have made any alteration 


the subject from Cdtlmiis and tlie Phoeiiiciaiis, who settled in Boeotia. YV/c Xiholc history^ 
ho’vccvcr^ (if this Phiviiicicui colony is e.vfrcmcly qurstionable ; and we shall show in the sequel 
tluit the name Cadmus was probably a corruption of a mystic title of the Deity.” 

* Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. ii. p.270. 

Mr. Payne Knight also states: — In this universal character, he (Bacchus) is ci’Ie- 
brated by the Greek poets under the title of love or attraction, the first principle of anima- 
tion, the father of gods and men, and the regulator and disposer of all things. He is said 
to jxrvcuk the wiixicrsc 'vith the motion of his bringing pure light ; and tfuiur to be 

called the splendid^ the sclfilluminedj the riding Priapiis^ — light being considered, in this 
primitive philosophy, as the great nutritive principle of all things. Wings arc altributetl to 
him as the emblems of spontaneous motion; aiul he is said to have sprung from the 
EGG OF NIGHT, bccausc the egg was the ancient symbol of organic matter in its inert 
state.” — An Inquiry into the Symk lM7ig.^ part i. sect. 24. 

3 D 2 
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in the character wJiich v.'us usually ascribed to Dionusos ; and his pro- 
duction, therefore, from tlie mundane egg, must be considered to have 
been merely the application to him of some traditionary opinion which 
related to a more ancient deity. 

The preceding coincidences, though of a general nature, will per- 
haj)s evince that there is an actual identity, or, at least, a remarkable 
similarity, in several essential points, between ancient and Hindu 
mythology. Ikit, to the derivation of (xrecian from Hindu mythology, 
two difficulties may be objected. The first that occurs is, there having 
been, among the Greeks, no distinct class intrusted with the priesthood. 
For the separation of the priesthood from the rest of the people, in 
India, Persia, Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt, would seem to evince 
that, had Greece received its mythology from Asia, or even from 
Egypt, so important an accessary of all religious systems would have 
been also adopted. That the contrary, however, was the case, is 
undeniable; for, even in the time of Homer, sacrifices and other 
religions rites were performed by princes, and not by priests. To 
explain this remarkable circumstance, no sufficient reason occurs ; 
because, had a portion of the priesthood of their native country not 
accompanied the Pelasgi in their migrations, still this class ought to 
have existed in Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor: but, according 
to the Iliad, j)riests were ecjually unknown to the Trojans as to the 
(Tieeks. Tl)is difficulty, therefore, must be considered as one of those 
anomalies that do not admit of explanation, which too often occur 
in anti({uarian researches ; and it only remains to determine whether 
or not it is of so much weight as to overbalance the evidence, resulting 
from numerous coincidences, which attests that the similarity observ- 
able between the Hindu and Grecian mythology could not have 
existed unless the latter had been actually derived from the former. 

Another difficulty arises from the opinion which is so well expressed 
in these verses of the Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus: — 


Thou (lost thy messapre proudly, in higli terms, 
IJccoiiiing well the servant of such lords. 

Your youthful power is new ; yet vainly deem ye 
Your high- raised towers iin])regnal)le to pain. 
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Have I not seen two tyrants of tie sky 
Sink from tlicir glorious state? And I shall see 
A tliird, this present lord, with sudden ruin 
Dishonourably fall. What ! seem I now 
To dread, to tremble at these new-raised gods ? 
That never shall their force extort from mc/^ ^ 


For the dethronement and expulsion from heaven of Coelus by 
Saturn, and of Saturn by Jupiter, are circumstances which would seem 
to indicate that the Grecian mythology must have been derived from 
some other origin than the Hindu religion. Homer, indeed, ascribes 
the generation of the gods to Oceanus and Tethysf; but, in the 
following verses, he alludes to the deposition of Saturn : — 

For, lo ! I haste to those remote abodes, 

Where the grt“at parents (sacred vsourcc of gods !), 

Ocean and Tethys, tlicir old empire keep 
On the last limits of the land and deep : 

In their kind arms my tender years were pass’d. 

hat time old Saturn, from Olynijius east, 

Of iijiper heaven to Jove resign’d the reign, 

Whelm’d under the huge mass of earth and main.” 

To such mutations, however, in the government of heaven, nothing 
similar occurs in Hindu mythology ; for, though it is said in the 
Purans that in each Kal])a a new Indra j>residcs over Swarga, or 
Olympus, and that whoever performs a hundred sacrifices of liorsc's 
will obtain that dignity, yet I have not observed in those works any 
legend which describes Indra as having been deprived of his celestial 
sovereignty, t Put, as the fables respecting Ccclus and Saturn are so 
incompatible with the notions which even the rudest men have enter- 
tained of a Supreme Being, and as they arc not recognised in the 
Orphic doctrines, it seems extremely questionable that these fables 
formed part of the primitive mythology of the Greeks. 

• Verso 953 — 961. of the original. I have availed myself of Dr. Potter’s translation, 
except in one word. 

'I' ilyceuvov re, ^scov ysvscriv^ non iir^rspot — II. E. v. lOl. 

1(. When Nahusha was chosen by the gods to supply the place of Indra, the latter had 
voluntarily withdrawn from heaven in order to expiate the sin of Brahmaiiictdc^ wliicli he 
had incurred by slaying the Asura Vritra. 
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But, IVoni tlie preceding chapter, the striking similarity which 
exists between th(' wars of Ju])iter and the gods of Olympus with the 
Titans and those of Indra and the gods ol’ Swarga with the Asiiras, 
will he obvious. Nor would it, perhaps, be carrying the coincidence 
too far, to lind a resemblance between the march of Bali from J^italam 
or Tartarus, to Swarga or Olympus, and the consequent flight of Indra 
and (he other gods under the forms of different animals, and these 
\ crscs of Ovid : — 

Brlla canit Sii})L‘ruiii ; ralsotjiic in honore Giganlas 
Tonit, (‘t extciuiat inagnoruni facta Dcoruiii: 

EniissunKjiie iina de .scde Tvplioea terra' 
t-irlhibus fecisse mctinn ; canciosque dcdisso 
'^IVrga Tugir, donee iessos ilhgyptia telliis 
Ce})erit, et bcptein discretiis in ostia Nilus. 

Hue qiioqne terrigenarn venisse Typhoea narrat, 

El sc niiaitilis Sujteros celasse iigurivS. 

Diixqne gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter ; unde rccurvis 
Nunc (juoque I'onnatus Libys cst cum cornibus Ammon. 

Delius in corvo, proles SeineleYa ca]>ro, 

Felt* soror Plia'bi, nivea Saturnia vacca, 

Pisce Venus iatiiit, Cyllcnlus ibidis tdis.^’ 

Mvtamo}\, lib.v. v.31P— 

To pass, however, from coincidences of so general a nature, it 
must be acknowledged that it is much more diflicidt to determine 
satisfactorily whether or not any identity exists between the respective 
deities of Hindu and Grecian mythology; because, even in the time of 
Homer and Hesiod, the attributes of the Grecian deities had become 
so effaced or incongruous, that it is almost impossible to ascertain the 
peculiar chai'ucter and functions which were, no doubt, originally 
ascribed to each of them. It may, therefore, be doubted whether 

* 111 words passing IVoin ono language into another, it is iliHicult to determine wliich 
of' the cases of the uoun would he adojited. But there appears an uiujuestionahle identity 
between the accusative case of the Sanscrit noun Daily-am, and tlie nominative ol the Greek 
one Tirav, and the identity is still more striking in the genitive cases plural DaityunCim, 
Tiravoiv, 

The Titans are generally said to have been the children of Ccelus and Tellus; but 
Diodorus Siculus, in sjieaking of the gods of the Atlaiites and Cretans, says that their 
mother was named Titeca^ who was afterw^ards denominated Tellus, and the name of the 
mother of the Daityas was DHL 
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Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto ought to be considered as a proper triad; 
for they appear not under that spiritual character which is so essential 
to the conception of a divine hypostasis formed from the essence of tlie 
Supreme Being. * Possibly, however, other attributes may have been 
ascribed to them in the primitive state of the (Grecian mythology ; but 
if so, these have been long consigned to oblivion, and it is hence 
impossible to discover any resemblance between these three gods and 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, as divine hypostases. Jupiter, also, is the 
only one of them who was generally invoked by both the (ireeks and 
Bomans as the one (iod; under which character, however, he seems, 
from several circumstances, to bear a marked resemblance to Shiva. 
For the account gi\ en by Pausanias of the statue mentioned in tln^ 
note below seems deserving of attention, because it is such a tra- 
ditionary story as might have been easily preserved by the jmiests of 
the Unuple. This statue that writer describes as having had two eyes 
in their natural places, and one in the forehead, anti as having origin- 
ally belonged to Priain. PTis conjecture, however, respecting’ tlu; 
intention of the carver in giving this wooden image three eyes, is evi- 

* Cudwortli, liovvt'ver, remarks, — That lluse three, Jupiter, Nt'ptuiit*, aiul Pluto, 
were not three rt‘ally distinct substantial beings, but only so many stweral names for oiu 
Snprtane (bul (according lo the true and natural tlnadogy of the Pagans), is thus plainly 
declartid by Pausanias in his Corintliiacs ; ht‘ theia* cNjiounding tlie meaning’ of‘ a certain 
statue of Jupiter with ////V'c eyes (called the Country Jupiter of the J'rojaiis) iu this maiint.r ; — 

Tpsig £70 TCJU Os UV TK T=KfJ^C<lpOiTO dt^JTOV* yClC iV OUpOtV'J) o{jrfjC 

Xoyn; KOivog ttscvtoov e(rriv av^pcoTr^v, 'i)v <poc<TiV vtto yrig^ eartv eTrog roov \)u,Y,pou Aici 

OVOpiCi^OV KCil TOVTOV, 

T^ixjg Ts KcuTU^Oouiog, xui swaivrj \\-p(rsfov=iu, 

K^cry^'^jKog Ss 6 Evfoptccvog Ata xcii tov ev Tpitriy O’jv bpmrot s7rofy]o-£v 

ocTig ouv 0 '^oir^aroLCy utc sv raic rpicri ruig Xsyogsvctif Xyjfccriv otp^ovra tov aurov tolitov 
AVtU /Jiis staluc n/\Tupiter *ims madr lo have three eyes^ one may guess this to have been t/u 
reason ; because^ Jirst^ the common speech of all men mahe Jupiter to reign iu the heaven : (tgai}i^ 
he that is said to rule under the earth is^ in a certain verse of Horner^ called Zens or Japitet 
too ; namely^ the infernal or subterraneous Jupiter^ together tevV// Proserpina : and^ tasthp 
A^schyluSy the son of Euphorion, calls that gw/, voho is the king of the sra^ also japifer, IVhere- 
fore this statuary made Juj filer xvith three epcs^ to signify that it is one a ltd the same god xchich 
rulcth in those three several paiis of the xvorld, the heaven^ the sea^ and the earth. Wdiethei' 
Pausanias was in the right or no, as to his conjecture concerning this tliree-eyed statue of 
Jupiter, it is evident that himself and other ancient Pagans acknowledged Jupiter, Nejitmie, 
and Pinto to be but three several names and partial considerations of one and tlie same God 
wjio ruleth over the whole world.” — Intelleclual Sj/sfem^ book i. chap. iv. sect. 32. 
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dently, a fiinciful or philosophical, but not a traditionary, explanation 
of the real cause ; and this, consequently, may have been forgotten, 
though the statue itself preserved the remembrance of Jupiter having 
been, in remote times, thus represented. But three eyes form one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of Shiva, and these are considered 
by the Hindus to be the sun, moon, and fire. Lilius Gyraldus also 
obscHves, “ Lapis, qiii et ab aliquibus Lapidcus Jupiler, apud llomanos 
sanctissimum jusjurandum : Gellius. ]\1. Cicero in Fam. ad Trebatium 
in HC\)t[\na,J(n'em Lapidcmjurarc. Apuleius de Deo. Socr. Quid igiiur 
juruho, per Jovem Lapidem ^ . Consueverunt quoque Athenienscs, ut 

Aristotelcs in llcpub. Atheniens. et rhilochorus j)rodiderunt, ad lapi- 
dem quondam juramenta faccre. Demosthenes in oratione in Cono- 
nem, Ka< wpo? xXov wyovre;, nett e^opKouvTer, id cst, ad lajndeui agenfes, ct 
(jurnnles." Is it, therefore, loo Ibrced a su})])osition to conclude that 
these sacred stones had been at one time consecrated to Jupiter, in the 
same manner as the lingam to Shiva; and that their sanctity had l)een 
immemorially preserved, though its real cause had long ceased to be 
remembered ? * 

But it is between Jupiler, as the ruler of Olympus, and the other 
(irccian deities subjec* to his authority, and Lidra with his heavenly 
host the dwellers in Swarga, that the resemblance appears most 
remarkable. For the (jualities pride and lust, which arc particularly 
ascribed (o Jupiter, are those also by which Indra is peculiarly charac- 
terised; and as Jupiter is Beuv vttccto-, so is Indra Surapati [angelorum 
dominns). Jupiter was, also, called in I^atin Diespiter, and Indra is 
named dheaspafi [did dominus): the I’ormer was denominated pluvius 
Jupiter, and Ztv ; ; while the latter presides over and dispenses 

That this supposition is highly probable is evinced by the mention, which occurs in 
ancient writers, of sacred stones, without any sufficient reason being assigned for their sanc- 
tity* Hut it is at once satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been originally 
limjams, the pro])er worship of which had been by some means superseded, though they still 
continued to be venerated. It is at the same time very remarkable that the description of 
the statue of the god 1 leliogabaliis, as it existed iti Phoenicia in A. D. 218, is precisely the 
same as that of a lingam witliout a base; for Herodian thus describes it: — AyaAjxa fcsy 
Otvv, wcirsp Tcotf' 'EXKr,(Tiv rj 'PafJLatoi^ otjhv ecrrijxe ipepov uxovct* XiOo^ ti; fcrri 

fxsyiiTTor^ xoLxmhi'j 7F€pt<fipri^i eij o^utyitoc^ re ^ ~ 

Lib. V. cap, ib 
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rain : and both are distinguished by being armed with the thunderbolt. 
But what renders this similarity still more striking is, that the term 
Zeus'-', for which so many strange etymologies have been proposed, 
supposing it to have been originally written with the digamma, is 
evidently identical with one of the epithets of Indra, namely, dewesha, 
{ilcorum dominus) f ; and the irregular genitive case Dios is clearly the 
genitive of the first word of this compound Sanscrit term, dewasya. 
Zm however, may have been derived from isham, the accusative 

case ol' isha, a name of Shiva. 

II the functions, also, a.scribed to the other Grecian deities be otily 
considered, Ncpluuc would become the same as Varuna the god of the 
ocean, and Plulo as Yuma the sovereign of the dead. But I have 
not been able to discover any Sanscrit term which resembles cither 
Poseidon or Ne[)tiine, though a common epithet of Varuna is Pashi, 
from the noose which he carries, and this word might perhaps have 
formed the first part of Poseidon. It is singular,-^ however, that Adhas 
in Sanscrit, and Hades in Greek, equally signify the regions below the 
earth, and that from Hades Pluto derived one of his names. Orcus, 
likewise, is equally a name of the lower regions and of Pluto, and, in its 
accusative case, it bears a strong I'esemblance to the Sanscrit uragnm, 
a snake ; from the abode of which reptiles in the lower regions these 
are called, in the Sanscrit, uraga-slJionam. 

Another Sanscrit word, arah, gen. arasya, which signifies the 
planet Mars, is obviously identical with the Greek Ares, Areos, the 
name of tht; god Mars ; nor, when the appearance and astrological 
character of this planet are considered, can its conversion into the god 
of war by the Greeks be deemed improbable.:}: Mr. Whish, however, 

* Mr. Piiyno Knight, in his Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, p. 32., ol).scrves : — “ Wheii 
a consonant aspirate follows a mute, ns in tli(6 Z, H, and 'k, the preceding vowel, or rather 
the syllable taken collectively, must necessarily be long ; for though tlie A or the F or 
K2, and the B or ITi; are each signified by one chjilriiicter, they never completely coalesce in 
sound. Hut, as it is well known, Zeu; was also written Aa-eu; ; and Phuinut. do Nat. Deor. 
c. 2. even says,— -riapa run 8 e xai Asuf XsyeTai (6 Zeu;).*’ — See Knighl's Inquh-y into Syntb. 
JLang., parti, sect. 4. and note. 

f 'riiis epithet is also indiscriminately applied to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 

J Dupuis remarks : — “ En suivant ces raisons d'analogie, on apefr^oit tout de suite, 
pourcjuoi la j)lanetc de Mars, qui cst d’un rouge presque couleur de sang, a etc rtqmtce 

3 E 
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in a very curious Memoir, contained in the Transactions of the Madras 
l^iterary Society, has endeavoured to prove that the Hindus derived 
the names of the planets from the Greeks. But the term arah, in 
Sanscrit, also signifies h'ass, and a shoemaker's awl or knife ; and it is, 
therefore, very improbable that such meanings would have been given 
to it, had the word not existed in the language before it was intro- 
duced into it by a foreigner. It is likewise remarkable that, with the 
exception of 1 leli, clearly a Sanscrit word, the names of the other five 
planets, and of the twelve signs of the zodiac, given by Mr. Whish, are 
most probably Greek and not Sanscrit ; and it might hence be con- 
cluded that Yavanacharya had adopted the two Sanscrit words Arah 
and Heli on account of their similarity to the Greek ones.* 

i'lj ftsv E/ptjTa/, says Eusebius, tjuoting Plutarch f, 

and Ira is one of the Sanscrit names for the earth. But, unless this 
{*x[)lanation be admitted, it would be in vain to attempt identifying 
.Juno :j: with any of the Hindu goddesses. Ceres, however, both in 
name and attributes, is identifiable with Shri or Lakshmi ; for, in the 
vernacular dialects of India, nothing is more common than interposing 
the short a between two conjoined consonants of a Sanscrit word ; and 
supposing the accusative case to be pronounced Sharim, as the Latins 
had no such sound as sh, the identity ot' Sharim and Cereni can scarcely 


.sinistre cl do dnngcrcii.so iiifhjcncc par les aslrologiics, ot poiir(|ui)i Ic diou Mars u cu sous 
.son (Joiiuiinti la guerre ruingliuite et les combats mciirlriers. Si sa couleiir liii a lait assigner 
la ibnclion cruelle de verscr le sang, son voisinage du soleil, donl il recoil de si ])res la 
chaleur, le reinplit de Pardeur bouillante, qii’alluiiie la colere, et qui jnovotjue les combats 
et le carnuge.” A lillle Jarlhev on Dupuis quotes the opinion of the ancients on this point, 
given by ]^)rphyrY, us preserved by Eusebius : — “ Qiinnt d MarSy d qui ih anciens'] 
iionnoicni Irs qmlith igncis cl hrfdanlcs^ ih Ic crurenl fait pour in oxmqticr les guenrSf et pow 
repandre Ic sang,'' — Originc dcs Cultcs^ tom. i. p. HI. 

* My ignorance of astronomy, and unacquaintance with the works referred to by Mr. 
^Miisli, }n'even( my forming any o]jinion with respect to the correctness of the argument 
which lie has maintained with so much ingenuify. But I have before observed, that, what- 
vwr innovations may have been admitted by the cultivators of astronomy in India, these were 
l eslricted entirely to that science, and in no luunuer affected the Sanscrit language, literature, 
or religion. 

^ Prmp. Evang., lib. iii. cap. 1. 

Varro, also, De Ling. Lat., lib. 4., says, — Quod Jovis Juno conjiix, et is coelum 
liajc terra.” * 
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be questioned. The Greek name Demeter seems, also, allowing for 
the suppression of the digamma, to be the same as the Sanscrit Z)ctca- 
malr ; an appellation applied to S/zn, when she appears as the energy 
of Vishnu, and one of the eight heavenly mothers. Mrnex'va^ likewise, 
under her warlike character, seems identifiable with Devi, nor is the 
origin of these two goddesses altogether dissimilar, though in the one 
mythology she is described as springing from the head of Jupiter alone, 
and in the other as appearing from the effulgence emitted from the 
glances of all the gods. Nor would it perhaps be an unfounded ety- 
mology to suppose that her Greek name, Athene, was derived from 
Ishani, an appellation of Devi. In her character, however, of the 
goddess of genius and science, she closely resembles Sarasvati. 

For llephaidoH or Vulcan, and the inferior deity /I^joIus, I can find 
no corresponding names in Hindu mythology ; but the functions 
assigned to them and to Agni and Vatu are clearly the same. It is> 
however, impossible to identify Mercury and Venus, cither in name or 
attributes, with any Hindu deity. With regard to Vesta, Mr. Payne 
Knight observes ; — “ V'^esta, whose symbol was fire, was held to be, 
equally with Ceres, a personification of the earth, or nUher of the 
genial heat which pervades it, to which its productive powers were 
supposed to be owing; wherefore her temple at Rome was of a circular 
form, having the sacred fire in the centre, but no statue.”* But he 
quotes the following line from the Fasti of Ovid : — 

“ Nec til aliiul Vcstaiii (juain vivani intellige flaminani ; 

•*» 

in which character this goddess would correspond, accoi'ding tothellindu 
mythology, with Sxcaha the spouse of Agni. f In Hesiod, however, in the 
poems ascribed to Homer, and in Apollodorus, the sun and moon are 
represented as distinct deities from Apollo and Diana ; but in this case 
the regents of those great luminaries would have held no place ainong 

^ Incjinry into the Syinb. Lang., partii. sect. 4* 2. 

f But Natalis Comes, qiiolmg Posidonius, observes, p. 897.; — ‘"Nam cum Vesta, 
Satiirni filia, prima donio.s exstnicre inveiii.sset, intratloinos ubiijue piiigebatur, quo etdonios 
servaret, et custos cs.sel habitantium and it is therefore remarkable that, in Sanscrit, Vastu 
not only signlhe.s the site or foundation of a house, but that, in tlie Brahinanical ritual, ihert 2 
is a particular form of worship prescribed under the name of VaBtu-puja^ or tlie worship of 
Vastu. • 
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the gods of Olympus, which must seem highly improbable. That, 
intleetl, some strange confusion has taken place in the attributes 
ascribed to these two deities appears .very evident ; but, considering 
the general structure of the two mythologies, it may perhaps be Justly 
concluded that Apollo^ and Diana were originally the same as Suri/a 
and Soma, with the exception of the Greeks having represented the 
moon under the female sex. 

Ft will hence, perhaps, appear that, even with respect to the 
twelve great deities of Cirecec and Home, there is such a' striking 
similarity in names, functions, or attributes, between them and tln^ 
deities of the mythology which still prevails in Fndia, as to leave no 
doubt but that the religious systems of these countries were derived 
jrom one and the same origin. Ihit too little is known of the gods 
of the Thracians, to admit of its being determined whether the my- 
thology of that ])eoj)le was also originally ol‘ a similar nature. As 
Orpheus, however, was a Thracian, and as the Orphic doctrines, on 
several essential j)oints, are identical with those which have been enter- 
tained from time immemorial by the Hindus, it may, perhaps, be justly 
concluded that the primitive religion <if the Thracians differed not 
from that of the Hindus. Its having suhserpumtly assumed that 
simple form among the Thracians which is described by Herodotus 
and A>lher writers, and among the Germans which is deseribeil by 
G.'i'sar and Tacitus, seems to have been a necessary consequence of that 
barbarous state in which the Thracians, though increasing in numbers, 
and occupying new countries, lived lor so many ages.* It is useless, 
therefore, to attempt to discover any coincidences between their rude 
idolatry and the more perfect mythology of the Hindus ; and, mbst 
assuredly not the slightest similarity exists between the latter and the 
still more barbarous system of belief which is exhibited in theEddas. 

But it is certainly a very remarkable circumstance, that an 
acquaintance with the seven days of the week, so familiar from remot^ 


* It seems, also, more probable that Apollo derived his epithet of Grynmts from 
Ghrini, one of Use Sanscrit names of the sun, than from a town or sacred grove in Asia 
Min^ ; and it may not appear unlikely that another of his epithets, Carnents, is likevrise 
derived from Kirana, a synonyme, in Sanscrit, for Surya, or the|,un. 
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antiquity to the people who originally spoke the Sanscrit hinguage, 
though unknown to the Greeks and Romans, should have been pre- 
served among the Germans. It is true, indeed, that among them the 
days received their names from their principal deities, and not merely 
from the planets, which, in Hindu mythology, are considered only as 
celestial beings of an inferior description. But, though religion must 
have existed before astronomy, still the transferring by the Germans 
ol’llie names of their deities to the seven planets and the days of the 
week, in order to effect so singuiar a division ol’ time, proves not that 
this was of indigenous invention : for Dclambre has observed ; — - “ II 
e>i est do meme des Jours de la semaine et do leurs noms planetaires, 
cornme an zodiaque, il leur faut une origine commune.” This transl’er, 
at the same time, explains the difference which exists between the 
Teutonic and Sanscrit names of the days, among which the* only 
one that can be identiried is Iffor/cw, which bears a great similarity to 
BiidiUiam, the accusative case of Jhiddha^ the regent, according to the 
Hindus, of the planet Mercury.* There seems, also, to be no doubt 
but tlnUL the (iermans selected the names of the same planets to 
designate the days of the w'cek, which have been immemorially used for 
the same purpose by the Hindus; and that, in both Germany and India, 
tlu'ir consecutive order was the day of the Sun, the Moon, IVIars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. With tlie excej)tion, however, of 
this remarkable circumstance, 1 have been unable to discover any otlier 
coincidence between the religious systems of the Hindus and of the 
Teutonic people. 

* The striiiige mistakes into which several writers have been led by identifying' tlie 
regent of this jilanet w ith Buddha, a perfectly distinct personage (see ante, p. ^vill be 

sufliciently exemplified by tliese remarks of Mr- Iniber : — As the Goths and Saxons, then, 
emigrated from tlie Iiuliaii (Caucasus, and as the Scaldic traditions of their iicscend.-iiits 
positively declare the worship of their god Woden to have been brought into Egro|HJ by a 
colony of Asae or Asiatics, it seems impossible not to conclude that Woden was the iden- 
tical divinity whom their ancestors liad venerated while yet occupying their original settle^ 
inents in the East. But that divinity w^as certainly Budtlha ; for Buddha has ever been the 
god of the Chiisas of Mount Meru. We are compelled, therefore, to believe, asm a priori^ 
that Buddha and Woden are tlie same deity, and, consequently, that the theology of the 
Gothic and Sanscrit tribes was a modification of Buddhism.” — Origin of Pngan Idolatry 
vol. ii. p. 354. 

f On what grounds Sir W. Jones made this assertion (Works, vol.i. p. 123.) I cannot 
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It will be observed that, in the preceding pages, I have not 
adverted to the ancient religion of Persia; but no account of it 
previous to Zardusht has been preserved, though some Mohammedan 
writers, on very questionable authority, state it to have been Sabaism. 
The (jucstions, therefore, to be determined arc, whetber the Zoroaster 
of the Greeks and the Zardusht of the Parsees are the same person ; 
and, if not, whether the Magian religion existed previously to its being 
established by the latter. For, if the doctrines peculiar to this religion 
were not known before the time of Darius Ilystaspes, it is perfectly 
obvious that they are of much too recent a date, to admit of their being 
employed with propriety in the illustration of other more ancient 
religious systems. But Bryant has observed; — “This learned man 
(Hyde) su])posos all these personages, the Mode, the Medo-Persic, the 
Proconnesian, the Bactrian, the Pamphylian, &c., to have been one 
and tlie same. This is very wonderlul, as they are by history a[)parently 
dilfercjiu. He, moi’eover, adds, that, however people may diifer about 
the origin of this person, yet all are unanimous about the time when 
he lived. To see that these could not all be the same person, we need 
only to cast, our eye back upon the evidence which has been collected 
above ; and it will be e(jually certain that they could not bo all of the 
the same era.” 

^ L’AI)be Foucher, also, who adojits the hypothesis of there having 
been two Zoroasters, remarks ; — “ ,Te no in’etonnerois pas qu’on mil 
Zoroastre au rang des auteurs apocryphes, s’il avolt vecu long-temps 
avant la guerre de Troie, et qu’il eht etc contemporain de Ninus ; car, 
comme Pline le remanpie tres-bien, par quel prodige ses ouvrages 
seroient-ils venus jusqu’si nous, au travel’s de tant de revolutions, sans 
qu’on voie une succession non interrompue de discijiles interesses a 


imaf^ine: — For,” he reiiiaik,?, “ 1 confulently assume that the Goths and the Hindus 
oriffinally gave the same appelhitions to the stars and planets, adored the same false deities, 
performed the same bloody sacrifices, and professed'the same notions of rewards and punish- 
ments.” 1 can only say that I have been unable to discover this identity, or even the 
slightest resemblance between the Brahmanical and Scandinavian rituals and religious 
•sj'stems. 

• Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. p. 392. 8vo ed. 
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les conserve!*. Mirum hoc imprimis durassc memoriam artemque tain 
longo cpvo, coimnenfariis non intercidcntibus, prceterea ncc Claris nec conti- 
nuis successionihus cusloditam. Mais si Ton reconnoit, avcc ce judicieux 
ecrivain, im dernier Zoroastre, contcinporain du pere de Xerxes, alors 
le prodige cesse. Je nc dirai rien de rancien Zoroastre qui vivoit sous 
le regne do Cyaxare premier ; s’il a laisse quelquos meinoircs, il ii’est 
pas douteux qu’on ne les ait conserves avec soin. JNIais je n’insiste 
avec nine quo sur Ic dernier Zoroastre, et je dis (pie non seulemcnt il 
est vrai-simiblable (pi il a laisse quelipie chose par ecrit, mais (jn’il seroit 
centre toute vrai-semblance qu’il ne Tent pas fait.” * L’Abbe Fducher, 
howevi'r, [liaces the death of the second Zoroaster in about the y(;ar 
630 B. C., whlcli would still render the Magian the most recent of 
ancient religions. It is at the same time undeniable that the peculiar 
and characteristac tenet ol' the ndigion established by the Zardiisht of 
the I’arsees is the doctrine of the two principles of good and evil ; and 
yet Cudworth observes : — “ However, from what hath been declared, 
we conceive it doth sufficient!}' appear, that this dithcistic doctrine of 
a good 4 ind evil god, asserted by Flutarch and the Manicheans, was 
never so universally received amongst the Pagans as the same Plutarch 
pretendeth. Which thing may be yet further evidenced I'rom hence, 
because the Manicheans professed themselves not to have derived this 
opinion from the Pagans, nor to be a subdivision under fhem,_ or 
schism Irom them, but a quite diflerent sect by themselves.”j' But had 
Pythagoras been instructed by the second Zoroaster, as TAbbe Fou- 
chcr supposes, or had his doctrines even been in existence at that time, 
it must seem highly improbable that no notice of them should occur in 
any ancient writer until Plutarch. 

It will hence be evident, that the writers who liave employed the 
Magian in illustration of other ancient religions, have neglected that 
most essential ])oint, of first satisfactorily establishing its greater anti- 
quity. P’or whether its invention be placed in the seventh or sixth 

• Memoiros de PAcadeniie des Insc. toni.xxvii. p. 301. 

f Intellectual System, book i. chap. iv. sect. 13. So little assistance, even on this point, 
had Cudworth derived Irom hi.s great erudition, that he actually (juestioiis whether Zardti.Nhi 
had really tauglit such a doctrine. 
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century before tlie (Christian era is quite immaterial, because its rela- 
tive rctu'iitncss would be equally evident ; and that it cannot be placed 
(jarlier seems sulficiently proved. It becomes, therefore, unnecessary 
to eiiU r into any discussion with respect to the authenticity of the 
wrhiii^'s ascribed to Zardusht*, or to whether any similarity exists 
l)e(ween his religious system and that of the Hindus; for the latter 
had rec(dvcd its present Ibrm long before the other was invented. 

'Flic Chaldean cosmogony, also, of Berosus, appears in too ques- 
tionable a shape to admit of any remarks being founded upon it, were 
it eveA less absurd and extravagant than it is ; for Berosus lived about 
the time of Alexander the Great, or perhaj)s later ; and even Bryant 
admits, — “ There is a large extract from this author, taken from tiie 
(ireek of Alexander Tolyhistor, and transmitted to us by Eusebius, 
which contains an account of these first occurrences in the world. But 
it seems to be taken by a person k7/o ivas voi 'H'cll acquainted zei/h 
file language in xchich it zcas supposed to be zeritlcn, and has made an 
irregular and partial extract, rather than a genuine translation. And 
as Berosus lived at a time when Babylon had been repeatedly con- 
(piered, aiul the inliabitants had received a mixture of many ditferent 
nations, tliere is reason to think that the original records, of whatever 
nature they may have been, were much impaired, and that the natives, 
in the time ol’ Bi'rosus, did not perfectly understand them.” j' The exist- 
ence, at the same time, of the books, which Berosus affirmed to have 
bix'u prc'served for 2,150,000 years is so im])robuble a circumstance 
as to deprive this writer of all credibility ; and it may, therefore, be 


* ThiU, the relii»;ioii ofZardusht existed nearly in the same slate as that in which the 
lVrs(‘es have ])reserved it to the present day, sc)inc centuries before the Christian era, I 
Ixdieve; but I as firmly believe tlmt the Zendavesta is not only a spurious production of 
comparatively modern times, but that it is also in every respect totally unworthy of attetilion. 
For I ctincur entirely in the just ne.s.s of this dilemma, j)roposed by Sir W. Jones to Anque- 
til du Perron : — “ ()u Zoroastre n’avait pas le sens conimun, ou il n'cerivit pas le livre que 
vous lui attribuez : s’il ii’avall pas le sens cornniun, il fallait le laisser dans la foulc, el dans 
I'obseiirite ; s^il n^'crivii pas ce livre, il etait impudent de le publier sous son nom.” 
f Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. iv. p. 1 ^ 22 . 

I This luimber is taken from the Armenian edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius, but 
Syncellus has only 150,000 years* Either of these numbers, however, is absurdly 
extravagant. 
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justly concluded, that there are no grounds whatever for supposing 
tliat his cosmogony, supposing it to have been faithfully given })y 
Polyhistor, exhibits a correct view of the opinions which were enter- 
tained on this subject by the ancient Babylonians. 

There is, however, a remarkable peculiarity in the Hindu religion, 
of whicli but faint traces are discoverable in otlier ancient reliirions : 
for the legends upon which it is founded are supposed to describe 
events which took place, not only during a period which ended in 
the year .‘3102 B. C., after it had lasted for 3,888,000 years ; but also 
in tlie anterior renovations of the universe, which are belid^ed to 
occur at the expiration of 804,000,000 years of mortals. The extra- 
vagance of such numbers is self-evident ; but the singularity of the 
conception, though it is imjiossihlc to understand in what ]n-ocess ol' 
reasoning it could have originated, requires attention, because upon i( 
dejiend the whole system of Hindu mythology, and the ap 2 )arein 
variances which are observable in it. For, though the renovation of 
the universe, according to the ojiinion of the Hindus, is correctly rc'jue- 
sented in these verses of Virgil, — 

‘‘ Ultima Uiimmi venit. jam carmiiiis mtas ; 

INIaii^^ius ah inte^ro smclonini iiascilur ordo. 

Jam redit Vir^o, mleimt Satiirnia rugiia ; 

Jam tiox'a fno^ciiics carlo* demit filur alto, 

Altur erit turn Tipliy.s, ct aJtera (jiim v<*hat Argo 

l.)<’lcctos licrtias: erunt etiam altera holla; 

At(|iio ilonmi ad Trojam magiurs mitU3lur Achilio'^. 

— yet a dilTerence occasionally takes jdace in the names and actions of 
the deities and heroes, notwithstanding that they are still considered to 
be the sanu* jjersonages who thus successively reainiear on each reno- 
vation. But the present age, or kali yug, of which 4930 years have 
expired, is considered to lie so sunk in vice and impiety, as to render 
it unworthy to be distinguished by the illustrious deeds of I'ithcr god, 
saint, or hero. It is thus in the past, removed to an inconceivable 
distance, that the Brahmans have placed all the circumstances relating 
to their religion which seem to rest on fads; and the imjiossibilitv, 
therefore, of reducing them to historical accuracy must be too obvious 


See ante, p. 228. 1. 18. 

3 1- 
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to require remark. Nor is any attempt made in the Purans to connect 
these remote events with the occuiTcnces of the kali yug, wliich last, 
indeed, ai)j)ears to have been considered of too base a description to 
deserve the slightest notice : for the following verses of Ovid do not 
exaggerate the hideous picture of the present age which is given in 
Sanscrit works ; a!id the Latin poet has altogether omitted the indif- 
ference and contempt shown to Brahmans and religion, the degeneracy 
of the Brahmans, and the confusion of castes and occupations, on 
which the Brahman writer dwells witli so much iiidignation : — 

“ Protinus irriinii)it vena; jKjoris in an iini 

Omne nefas : fiigerc ])ii(lor, ver unique, fldcsque ; 

In quorum subiere locum fraiulestjui', (lolitiue, 

Insidimquc, ct vis, et amor sccleratus liabendi. 

» * * # • 

Yivitur ex rapto. Non bospes ah hospite lulus, 

Non socer a genero; fratrum quoqiie gratia rara est. 
fiuniinet exitio vir conjiigis, ilia mariti: 

Liirida tcrribilcs miscent aconita noverca* : 

Filius ante diem ))atrios inquirit in annos. 

Victa jacel pictas ; ct virgo ctede nuidentcs 
Ultima ccjelestum terras Aslnea reliipiit.” 

ATctamorph, 1. i. v. 128. et seq. 

I have thus pointed out such coincidences between ancient and 
Hindu mythology as, I think, will not be disputed. Having no 
hypothesis to maintain, I have contented myself with stating them 
in as few words as possible : nor have 1 considered it necessary to 
establish their identity or similarity by argument ; far less to support 
this affinity by adducing qucstional)lc circumstances, the applicability 
of which no reasoning would satisfactorily evince. But it must be 
remembered, that the derivation of the Greek, Etruscan, Latin, and 
Thracian religious systems from the mythology which ])revails in India 
at the pi’csent day, depends not solely on the remarks contained in the 
preceding pages, but that it is intimately connected with the philological 
arguments contained in my former work : for, if I have in that work 
rendered it higlily probable that the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
languages were derived from Sanscrit, through the medium of the 
Polasgic, it will, no doubt, be admitted that a less degree of evidence, 
than would otherwise be requisite, may suffice to evince that the 
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Pelasgi also received their religion from that people wlio originally 
spoke Sanscrit ; and that they subsequently, in the course of their 
migrations, introduced it into Thracia, Greece, Etruria, and Latium. 
Whether or not the preceding pages contain such evidence, the reader 
inust decide ; but it will not, perhaps, be denied, that it at least shows 
how much more probable it is that the Grecian mythology was derived 
from Asia Minor than from Egypt; and in such case it appears 
clearly, from tradition and history, that there is no other people 
among whom it can be supposed to have originated, than that race of 
men who first spoke Sanscrit; since, even after the lapse of so many 
ages, such an unquestionable similarity between the Greek and Sanscrit 
languages, and the Greek and Sanscrit religious systems, is still 
discoverable- 
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IIEMAIIKS ON THE PAPERS OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILFORD 
CONTAINED IN THE ASIATIC RESEARCHES. 


As Lieutenant-Colonel Willbrd has been often quoted as an authority on the 
subject of Hindu Mythology, and as the view which he has given of it might 
therefore tend lo render questionable many of the remarks and quotations con- 
tained in the preceding pages, it becomes necessary to ascertain the degree of 
credibility to M’hich that writer is entitled. From the maimer, bower er, in 
which he has produced the legends that he ascribes to Hindu Mythology, since 
he never quotes the chapter of the Furan I’rom which they are said to have 
been taken, and often not even the name of' the ruran, it becomes impossible to 
I’efute liis misstatements by citing the original text ; hut, from my own examin- 
ation of the Piiraiis, 1 find myself liilly autliorised to allinn, that many of those 
legends are not contained in these works; and that tlie few which occur in 
them arc, by Lieutenant-Colonel Wiltord, so misrejiresented and mixed up with 
irrelevant matter as to he scarcely recognisable. For my own pait, 1 am con- 
vinced that he nerer could have read a single Puran from beginning lo eiul, 
and that he always (rusted to the extracts which were fiirnished to him by the 
natives in his employment ; because, as his knowledge of the Sanscrit language 
is undoubted, it is impossible to attribute the manner in which he has translated 
more than one passage, when he could not have had any reason for interpolating 
the text, to any other cause than the unfiiithlidness of the extract. 

This statement, however, made by Lieutenant-C'olonel Wilford, of the 
manner in which he conducted his researches, must alone evince how veiy 
iinjnohahle it was that their result could he either accurate or true. “ Thus,” 
.says he, “ when 1 began to study the Sanscrit language, I was obliged to wade 
with difficulty through ponderous volumes, generally without finding any thing 
valuable enough to roAvard me for my trouble ; but, in the course of' convers- 
ation, my ])andit ami other learned natives often mentioned most interesting 
legends, bearing an astonishing affinity with those of the western inythologists. 
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I consequently directed jny ])andit to make extracts from all the Purans and 
other books relative to my enquiries, and to arrange them under proper heads. 
... At the same time, 1 ammed my self id Hi tivjbldvng to him our mmenl mytho~ 
logif, history, find geography.” * Por it is suiprisiug that the slightest acquaint^ 
ance witli the Jiativcs should not have satisfied Lieutenant-Colonel AVilford that 
not one of them was capable of executing such a task as this ; and tliat it 
would in consecjuence inevitably lead the individual confided in to secuie his 
employer’s favour, by having recourse to invention and imposture. But, unless 
Lieutenant-Colonel AViltbrd himself had been under the influence of the 
strongest prejudice, it seems inconceivable how he could have received from liis 
pandit the history of Noah and his sons, so identical with the Mosaic account, 
without his suspicion having been excited. Still more inconceivable must it be 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford should, several years after, make these remarks: — 
“ It [this history] is however mentioned, though in less explicit terms, in many 
PuitANs, and the pairdit took particular care in pointing out to me sevei-al pas- 
sages, which confirmed more or less this interesting legend.” It is needless to 
remark on the groundlessness of this assertion ; because Satyavrata, whom he 
indentifies with Noah in his Essay on Egyjit, had nine sonst, and not three only. 

But in this statemetit, or confession, Lieutenant-Colonel AVilfbrd j)roceeds 
to remark ; — “ It is acknowledged that the three sons of Swayambhiiva are 
incarnations of the trimurti, and they arc declared, in general, in the Purans 
to have been created by the Deity to marry the daughters of the first man, 
Daksha, or Brahma in a human sluqic ; Kardama, or Kapila, or Kabil (the 
name of Cain among Mussulmans), was Shiva, and the benevolent Iluchi was 
Vishnu ; one of Ruchi’s titles is Sharma, or Kama; Shiva is called Ila, or Ham in 
the objective case ; Brahma, or Daksha, is declared to be Prajapati, nearly syno- 
nymous with Jyapati.” Thus Noah is here identified with Swayambhuva Mann, 
who, according to Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford himself, in his Essay on the Chrono- 
logy of the Hindus t, had tico .som only. But the first man was this very Sway- 
ambhuva ; and had the incarnations of trimurti, as here stated, been born his 
sons and espoused his daughters, they must have married their own sisters, an 
incestuous union cxjiressly condemned by the Hindu law. In no Puran, how- 
ever, is it said that Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva became incarnate as Daksha, 

Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 249. 

f Sue Ward’s View of the Hindus, vol.ui. p. H. In the Bhagawat and other Purans, how- 
ever, he is said to have had ten. 

I And yet in this Essay Wilford identifies Swayambhuva with Adam, and Satyavrata with 
Noah. What reliance, therefore, can be placed on a writer who exhibits such a confusion of ideas 
in a paper which, as it must be supposed, must have been written with every attention, as it pur# 
ports to explain the precise degree of credit which was due to his former essays ? 
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Kardaina, and Ruchi ; and tliat writer must Jiavc a very suj)erficia] knowledge 
of the subject who identifies Kardama, who sprang from the shadow of Jirahina, 
with Kaphila, who was really an incai’nation of Vishnu, and not of Shiva. 
With regard, also, to the term rraja])ati, common to both Rralm)a and Daksha, 
it is a comj)ound Sanscrit word, praja-pfiti, which signifies progeniei dominus, and 
not the 'vcncrahle Japaii. 

So unwilling, also, is Lieiitenant-C'olonel Wilford to give up a favourite 
hypothesis, that he even states: — “ Mtj pandit's voluminous extracts are still 
of great use to me, because tln-i/ ahcai/s contain much truth ; and the learned,^ 
therefore, have not been misled in their general conclusions from my Essay on 
Egypt." Rut I venture <o aflinn, without the fear of contradiction, that ihere 
is not a single ]iassage in any one of the Purans which applies to Egypt ; nor 
amongst the rivers enumerated in them have I ever obserwil the name Nila, 
which he identifies with the Nile. It is even self-evident, from the passage 
translated by Sir W. Jones, in the note annexed to this Ivssay, that the term 
Nila therein mentioned is used with several other of the epitlu'ls as svjumymes 
of the well known river Krishna * ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford himself 
says, “ In her character of Mahakali she has many other ejhthets, all imply- 
ing different shades of black or dark azure ; and in the Kalika Puran they are 
all ascribed to the river, d'hey are Kali, Nila, Asita, Shyania or Shyamala, 
Mechaca, Anjanabha, Krishna." 'I'o make, therefore, any eomnienton the per- 
versit}’ of judgment which transferred the Krishna from India to bigypt must 
be superfluous : but it requires to be remarked that the Puranic legends are 
confined entirely to India in its greatest extent j and that nodiing contained in 
the Purans iiit he slightest degree warrants the geogra])hicaj re\ erics in which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford st) much delighteil. f 

Lieutetiant-Colonel Wilford farther states; — “ My Essays on the Chrono- 
logy of the Hindus and Mount Caucasus arc almost entirely free from the 
forgeries which I have stated ; ” and yet in the first of’ these essays he asserts : — 
“ The old continent is well described in the Purans, but more particularly the 
countries in which the Vedas were made jmblic, and in which the doctrines 
they contain flourished ti)r a long time. Accordingly, the sacred isles in the 

Sir W. Jones, liowx'vor, here says, — There are two of Mr. Wiirortfs extracts from the 
r aranas which deserve a verbal translation ; and I tlicreforc exhibit tliem word for word, witli a full 
conviction of their genuineness and antiquity/' But 1 have not met with the extract in question in 
any part of the Skanda Puran which I have perused ; and the attributing of it to that Puran lias a 
very suspicious appearance, for the reasons stated in the note (J) p. 153. 

f He might, for instance, have just as well attempted to fix the geographical position of 
Vaihuvtha as of the White Island [Skweta Dwipa); since they are both the fabulous residences of 
Vishnu, and the one is as much of a reality as the other. 
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West, the countries l)ordoriii<>- on tlie Nile, and, last of all, India, are better and 
more mimilely described than any other country. Atri, called Edris and Jdris, 
in the countries to the west ol‘ India, carried the Vedas from the abode of' the 
nods, on the summit ofMeru, first to the sacred isle ; thence to the hanks of the 
Kile ; and, lasthf, to the borders of' India." It can scarcely be necessary to 
obseive that tlie Purans allbrd no tbuuilation whatever for this statement; nor 
do they contain any account of the manner in which the Vedas were trans- 
mitted until they were arranged by Vyasa. The universal opinion, also, of the 
Jlindiis is, that Swayambhiiva, the first man, inliabited the country named 
llrahmawarta, which is situated between the Ganges and tlie Jumna; and that 
it was lie who received the Vedas from his lather Brahma, and rendered them 
])iiblic. 

In the Essay on Mount Caucasus occurs this singular passage : — “ Kar- 
dameshwara is the destructive jiowor united to a form of clay; Ishwara 
attenpited to kill his brother Brahma, who, being immortal, was only maimed ; 
hut Ishwara, finding him afterwards in a mortal shape, in the character of 
Daksha, killed him as he was perfiirming a sacrifice. Kardameshwara is then 
obxiously the Cain of Scripture; and of course Capita is his son Enoch, 'riu* 
Mussulmans seem to have borrow'ed from the Hindus the appellation of Kapil a 
or Kabil, wdiicb they give to (’ain, re/m is sometimes called Kajiilesbwara in the 
Purans, being an incarnation of Mahadeva : Enoch was an incarnation of 
A islmu, and is always called Ca])ila-muni. Kapileshwara was a Muni also : hence 
he is sometimes called, though improperly, Kajiila-muni ; n hich inaccuraci/ has 
occasioned some confusion in the Purans." But, in the eighth volume of the 
Asiatic llesearches, Lieutenant-Cailonel Wilford makes Kardama and Ka|)ila to 
be the same jiersonage, and an incarnation of Shiva ; and here Kapila is repre- 
sented as the son of Kardama, and an incarnation of Wishnu. To elicit accuracy 
trom such contradictions as these is evidently impracticable : but these passages 
clearly show that ho W'as not aware that such a word as Kardameshxcara does 
not mean an individual, but a lingam erected by Kardama in honour of Shiva.* 
Nor is it said in any one of the Pui'ans that Daksha was an incarnation of Brahma; 
but, on the contrary, that he sjirang from the thumb of Brahma. This identifi- 

* KapiU’shwara would be equally u liiignni erected by Kapila: but I do not immediately recol- 
lect whetber, among the multitude of linganis mentioned in the Purans, particularly the 8kanda, 
tbese two lingams are enumerated or not, tbougb it is most probable; as there is not a distinguished 
piTSonagc in Hindu legendary lore who is not represented as having erected, on some occasion or 
other, a lingam in honour of Shiva ; and as having received, as a boon from the god, that it should 
become celebrated under the name of the erector. 

Since writing the above note I have found the Kapileshwara lingam mentioned in the Prabhasa 
Kshetra Khand of the Skanda Puran. 
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cation, liowcver, ot‘ Shiva and Brahma witli Cain and Abel, al>snrd as it must 
a))])ear, is cvcm devoid of the requisite (‘onnection ; because in their mortal 
forms Daksha ouji;ht to have been killed by Kardama, who, according to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilfbrd, was the incarnation of* Shiva: l)ut lie lias not ventured 
to asscM't a circumstance, which would not only ha\ e been contradicted by the 
Purans, but would also be obviously incompatible with the pacific character 
ascribed to Jiishis and Munis, who curse but do not tight. 

Tn this same k'ssay occurs this passage, which is so frequently quoted or 
referred to by Air. Faber in his work on Idohi/nj : — During the flood 

Brahma, or tin* crc‘aling jiower, was asleep at the bottom oi‘ the aby.ss*; the 
gene?‘alivc‘ jiower oi‘ nature, both male and female, was reduced to tjie simjilest 
elements, tlu^ lingam and the yoni ; the latter assumed the shajie of the hull of 
a ship, since typified by the Avidia, whilst the lingam became the mast. In this 
manner they were walled over the dee]) under the ])rotection of Vishnu.t 
When the waters had retired, the female jxiwer ol‘ nature appeared immediately 
in the character of‘ Kapoteslncai'i, or the dove; and she was joined by her consort 
in tiu' shape of K(i])otcslncara.^^ Unlbrtunately% however, for Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilford’s identification of the with the ark of‘N(>a)i and the Argo 

of the Clreeks, Mr. Wilson has observed in the notes to his translation of the 
Megha Duta (page 7-) • — ‘‘Mr. Wilford states that Argha in Sanscrit means a 
boat, whence he* dediu'cs the slii|) Argo, &c. ; and whence, with Mr. Br> ant’s 
assistance, we may deduce the ark of Scri})ture : tlie Sanscrit word, however, has 
not been found in any of the vocabularies of the* language with the* iinj)ort Mr. 
AVilford has assigned to it.” 1 But the slight(‘st acquaintance with tfie Purans 
would have prevented Lieuteiiant-C’olonel Wilfbrd from adojiting or ijuagining 
a fiction so contrary to the modes of thinking of’ the Hindus as is c*outained in 
the preceding ])assage : because in no Puran is there any account of ‘ what 
l)ecomes of Shiva and Paiwati during the ]H‘riod of the praluj/a, or flood § ; 
but it is universally l)elie^'ed that they are in no manner affected by it It 
follows, therefore, that the alleged appearance, on the retiring of’ the waters, oi' 

^ On till* contrary bralniia remains in his own heaven, to wliieh the flood does not exti nd. 

f In the eij^hth volume, hovvt*ver, of the Asiatic Researches (p. Wihord says, — “ It is 

their (the Hindus’) o])inK)n, I no not know on what autiiohity, tlial at the time of tlic flooit 
the two princiidcs of generation assumed the shape of a with its mast, in order to preserve 
mankind.” 

.[ In the Amara*Kosha Anjha is explained as signifying/>r/V;c, a mode of irorship, T)ie latter, 
however, should rather bo an off'eruuj ; and the vessel in which it is j)rescnted (and this is v hat Wif 
ford intends) is invariably named Anjho-poimm, 

§ I have observed only one passage in the Varaha Puran, from which it appears that Kailasa is 
supposed to remain muipproaclnible by the flood. 

> (r 
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vSliivu and Parvati as cloves is iiiisiipported by any Sanscrit authority; nor is 
tlicre any mention ol' a dove in any account wliicli is given of the ineservation 
of Satya\ rata.* 

In his mill Essay, on the Sacred Isles in the West, Lieutenant-ColoMcl 
Wilford slates: — “It appears that, long before Christ, a renovation of the 
universe was expected all over the world, with a saviour, a king of ])eace and 
jiisfice. This expectation is trecjuently mentioned in the Purans. The earth is 
olien complaining that she is ready to sink back into Patalam, under the accu- 
mulated load of the iniquities of mankind : the gods also com])lain of the 
oppression of the giants. Vishnu coinlcnts the earth, iiis consort, and the gods, 
assuring th«m that a saviour would conic* to redress their grievances, and jmt an 
end to the tyranny of the Daityas, or dc'inons ; that fiir this purjiose he would be 
incarnated in the house of a shcqiherd, and brought iqi amongst shepherds. 
... At that time the Enqieror oi' India, uneasy at these projihecies, whicli he 
conceived portended his ruin and the loss ol' his empire, sent emissaric-s to 
enquire whether such a child was really born, in order to destroy him ; and this 
happemed c'xactly in the .‘llOlst ycair of the kali yug, which was the lirst year oi 
the (Christian c'ra. i/'/c/.v tracHrionanj accounl is /iv/oten all our I mlia, and is 
c</aalli/ knoxen among the learned and the ignoran! : bat the Ilindas /hncif that these 
old pro]>heeies xeere J'ulJiUed in tin' person of Krishna. . . . The Hindus having 
onceji.red the accomplishment of these prophecies to a period gtrat I// anterior to 
the Christian era, even/ thing in their boohs teas either J’ramed or neie-ntodellcd 
accordingh/, and parlicalarh/ in the Purans.” i These passages must evinc’c how 
totally incapable the writer was ol' forming a correct judgment on any subject of 
antiquarian or historical research : tcirhe admits that the universal belief ol' the 
Hindus applies these alleged jirophecies to Krishna; and yc't Lieiitenant- 
C'olonel Wilford, a native of (iermany, attemjits, on no grounds whatever, to 
prove that they wawe originally ap|)lied to Shalivahana, and only transterred to 
Krishna in order to give to the Hindu religion a greater antiquity than that ot 

Wilford himscll’, at the same time, gives, in As. Res. (vol. iv. p. this correct account ol 

the origin of the name Kapoteshwara (more accurately, Kapotesha) ; — “ Mahadeva, having visited 
the country of Purushottama in Orissa, was surprised to find it overspread with long grass, and with- 
out inhabitants. II(? resolved to destroy this long grass [and to render the place habitable], and 
for thi.s purpose, assuming the diminutive shape of a dove, commenced the performance of a severii 
tepns ; his consort Parvati also transformed herself into a bird of the same species; and from that 
time they were known to niarikiiid and worshipped under the names of Kapotc.sha and Kapotcslii, 
or Kha and Ishi, in the shape of a dove.’* This account is taken from the PuTitahoUama Mdhat- 
mjpoiu said to be a portion of the Skanda Puran : but 1 have always understood that Kmha-sthall^ 
the spot where this tapas was performed, was the same place as that on which DivaraJm was after- 
wards built ; and that, consequently, it was in Guzerat and not in Orissa, 
f Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 7. et seq. 
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the (’liristian rc'lii>i()ii. Nor is tliere the slightest reason for restrietiiig tliese 
alleged jiropheeies to Krisliiia ; because in the Piirans all the incarnations of 
Vislmii, and e\en tlie manifestations of. Slji\ a, are ])receded by the comjdaijits of 
the gods against the over])o\vering violence ot‘ the Daitvas, and assurances to 
them on the part ol‘ lliose deities of safety and ])rotection. Jn the Brahmanda 
Puran, for instance, occurs this ))assagc ; — S/iifd, addrc.s.s'mg PaiTali. — “The 
Earth, sunk under the opjnession of Kavana and other wicked beings, having 
assuineil the i()rin of a cow, ami accompanied by the gods and holy sages, 
hastened to Brahma, to whom she weeping related all her sidferings. Brahma 
liaxing reflected (()r a moment, proceeded with the celestial host to the sea of 
milk, and implored with laudatory strains (he ])rotecTion ot' Vishnu. [Vishnu 
a])pears, and Brahma having stated (Ik' cause of his coming, be replied : — 3 
‘ Kashya])a having fonmn ly |)ro])itiated nu' by lajxts, and retpiested as a boon that 
I would become liis son, J granted it; and, as he and his wife now reign in 
A\odhya as Desharata amt Kausliilya, 1 will b(' born their son; ami Lakshmi, 
also, shall be born the daughter of .lanaka. Thus, aeeompanied by her, will 
1 jtccomplish your wishes by the destruction of liavana, and the restoration of 
the Earth to j)eace and happiness.’ ” * 

But (lie history of fshalivahana is \ot hiiown all arc?' India, nor eqaallij 
Lno-icn <nnon<2: Ihv learned and ignorant. On the contrary, scarcely any account 
of hime-au be obtained, ami nevt'r did any Hindu consider him to he an incar- 
nate god. Lieutenant-t'olonel AVilford, indeed, states, “ that tlu‘ defeat ot \ i- 
cramaditya took])lace, according to the Kaniar/lea A //and [of the Skamla Puran], 
in tiu' first year of the Cliristian era, when .Shalivahana was in bis fifth year.” 
But in mycojiy oi' {\us A'//a//d I can find nothing relating to either Vicramaditya 
or Shalivahana. t 'Fliis ])oiut, however, is of the lUmost conseijuence; because, 

* liraliniiinda I’uranam, UUara Kliand, also otititlfd Adliyatnia Kaiiiayaiiaiii, cliaii. 2. 

j Willbrd csiircssly itHms to llio fbllovvinR ])a.ssagc, descriptive of events wliieli are to take 
place ill llic huHi/mf, wfiicli, as it is the only one that I can tind tliat has the least resemblance to 

wlial 1)0 states, I transcribe, with its context : — 

xTT$tTfl:r''T 


t The ^^4 in the first verse is clearly a mistake, as it does not occur in the following dates. 

d G ‘2 
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Avere these persona^'es expn'ssiy uiul unecjuivocally nieiitioHcd iti any Piiraif, 
this wouUl ])rovt‘ that it must have been written after the Christian era, unless 
it could be clearly^ shown that the passage in which tJiey were noticed was an 
inter])olalion j and iiow difficidt it is to proA'c an interpolation satisfactorily needs 
no remark. In the two or three Purans, however, in which projdietic passages 
respecling the kali ifug occur, these are so concise, and, consisting almost 
entirely ol’ names and numbers, afford such a likelihood of errors in transcri])tion, 
that no argument can be. justly fi)unded on them, with res))ect either to the 
persons who may be intended, or the })eriods when they li\ed; nor, conse- 
quently, with respect to the date when these Purans may^ have been composed. 

But it is difficult to determine wdietlier there is most absurdity or impiety 
m thus attem])ting to identify Shalivahana with Jesus Christ. Lieutenant- 
Colonel AVilf'ord, liowever, repeatedly admits, Avhat cannot be denied, that 
Shalivahana was a prince Avho actually existed, reigned in the Deccan, and gave 
rise to the era which is named after him; and it is impossible, theref()rc, that he 
could be, as Lieutenant-Colonel \Vilford also contends, an imaginarv person, 
and that the legend resj)ecting him tcrt,v taken from the apocn/phal Gospel oj'thv 
infancy (f Jesus, xcritten in Greek in the third century. In fact, throughout the 
wliole of this Essay the confusion of ideas, and the ])erplc.\ity and the incon- 
sistency of the reasoning, are so obvious, as to evince most fully the futility of 
the hy])Othesis which the writer, by such fallacious means, so vainly atttan])ts to 
suj)port. At the same time, Lieutenant-( a>lonel Wilford seems to concur in tlu‘ 
justness o/'this remark of Sir W. Jones, that the story of Krishna “ must induce 
an opinion that the spurious gospels, w'hich abounded in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, iiad been brought into India, and the wdidest of them engrailed u])on 
the old liible of Krishna.” This fluctuation of o})inion, consecpiently, must 
show of what little value any conclusion of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford must be 


tl 'I'l 

!7H: lathe year 3010 of the. hali yny there will he the hiagdom of Nauda, who will he 

slain hy (lianakya ; hut the latter will obtain expiation of the, sin by makhaj a pilgrimage to the 
Shukla-iirthanu Then in the year there will Iw the kingdom of Markaditiyf who, through tin 
favour of powerful beings, will obtain the neeompUshment of all his wishes* 1 hen in the year ^\{)[) 
there will be a di speller of poverty nanwd Shaka, TheM in ilw year 3600 will be Inyrn, in a golden 
judacein Magadha, Huddha, the protector of piehp and an undoubted portion oj I ishnu. It is possible 
that in this passage Vicramaditya and Shalivahana may be intended ; but were it to be received as 
authority it would, by placing Buddha at so late a period in the kali yug, contradict every other 
account of* Hindu chronology. 
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consiilm'd ; and it is Jionoo likewise evident, that lie knowingly attem|)ted to 
])ervert the Puranie legends to the siijiport ol' his own favourite hut unlbunded 
hypotheses. 

'I'hat iJentenant-Colonel Will'ord, also, was periectly aware that he was 
tnisre])resenting the scene of the Puranie legends, and transferring it to coun- 
tries totally unknown to Sanscrit writers, is evident lioin various passages in 
his Essays. For instance, in one jihuT, in the Essay on Egypt, he correctly 
states, that “on the northern Himalaya is the celebrated Uika Maiia.sasaras or 
Mauasanaroi'ara, near Sitmerir, the abode of the gotls and yet in another place 
he says, “ 'Ehe AJagara Mountains, whic'h run parallel to the eastern coasts of 
Africa, have at present the name of /,///>«/«, or the tm'h lxme qfthcxcurld ; those 
oi' Sitan/ a are the range which lies west of the lake '/.arnhre or Zaircy words not 
improbably corrupted from Amaru and Sara. Tins lal,v of the gods is believed 
to be a vast reservoir, which, through invisible or hidden channels, supplies all 
the rivers of (he country.” 'I'hus the lake. Maaasasarovara, so celebrated in 
Sanscrit writings, is transferred from Little Thibet to Africa; and yet Lieutenant- 
(•olonel Wiltlird, in stating the nature of the forgeries imposed ujion him by his 
pandit, hesitatcsl not to afHrm that fhc learned /lai'e not been misled in their 
general conclusions from his Essaj/ on Rgijpl’’ 

Put it would be tedious to ])ursue this subject farther; and the jneceding 
remarks will, perhaps, luu e sulliciently e\ iaced how little cretlit is due to the 
authority of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford on any })oint relating to Hindu anti- 
(piities and mythology. No reader, also, is likely to be misled by such a ])assage 
as this : — “ AVe come now^ to the IlagasHas or JIahashis, who are mentioned, 
1 am told, in the Purans, though but seldom; ami their name is believed to have 
the following etymology : Charma (identified with Ham), having laughed at 
his father Satyavrata (Noah), w'ho had by accident intoxicated himself with a 
fermented licpior *, was nicknamed llaijasHa, or the laugher; and his descendants 
were called from him llaj/asilas in Sanscrit.” But some doubt may ])ossibly 
exist with res])ect to several legends, which may seem to have a Puranie aj)peai - 
ance ; and 1 therefore select, as an exanij)le, the following passage from the bissay 
on Egypt ; — “ The metamorphosis of Lunas into Jama was occasionally men- 
tioned in the precedi)ig section ; but the legc'ud must now’ be told at more length. 
The god Soma, or Chandra, was traversing the earth with his ta\’ourite consen t 
llohini ; and, arriving at the southern mountain Sahyadri, they unwarily entered 

* Nothin'; can more decisively show the total want of reflection and judgment under rvhieh 
I.ieutenant-C.'olonel Wilford pursued his researches, than tliis single circumstance ; for he niu-t 
have been well aware that intoxication is held in such abomination by the Hindus, that no Sanscrit 
writer would lane ever described any distinguished and revered personage as intoxic.ited. 
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tlic‘ lorest, of (ram i, whore souk- men, liavhig surprised Maliadeva caressing' that 
‘'oddess, had been iorinerly punislied by a change of their sex ; and the lorest 
luul ri'taiiu'd the j)ower ol’ elfeeting the like eliange on all males who should 
enlei- it. Chandra, instantly becomingj a female, was so alllictetl and ashamed 
tliat ^he liast(‘ued/r?/- to the xcest, sending- Itohini to her seat in the sky, and con- 
cealed hersilf in tlie mountain, allerwards called Somagiri, where she ])erformed 
acts of the most rigorous devotion. Darkness then covered the world each 
night; the fruits of the eartli were destroyed; and the universe was in such 
dismay, that tlie Devas, with Brahma at their head, imjrlored tlie assistance ol‘ 
Maliadeva, who no sooner placed (’handra on his iiirehead tliau she became 
a male again ; and hence he acquired the title of Chandrashekhara.” This 
passage has either not the slightest foundation in any thing that occurs iu the 
Purans, or it must have been A\ritten Irom some imperfect recollection or ficti- 
tious relation of the two following legends : — 


From I he liliagdt'til. 

S/uifi'd, addrcssi/ig J^oriltsliii. — ^* Ai the end of a jireceding kaljia there 
existed no other being than Narayana, from whose navel sjirang a lotos, whence 
was produeeil the four-faced Swayamblnua. k'nim the mind ol’ the latter was 
born Marielu, and from him Kashyapa ; to whom was born, by' the daughter of 
Daksha, .Siirya \dvaswan. His wife was Saudgna, and their sou i\lanu, named 
also Shrruhiha Deva ; to whom was born by his wife Shraddha ten sons, viz. 
Ilishwakii, Niiga, Sharyati, Dishla, Dhrishta, Karushaka, Narishyanta, Jh'ish- 
adhra, Nabhaga, and Kavi. * But at Hist he was without a son ; and tlierelbre, 
in order to obtain one, jierflirmed a sacrifice to Mitra and Vanina. Mis wife 
Shraddha, however, being desirous t>f a daughter, (mtri'ated the officiating [iriest to 
accouqilish her wish ; and he, in conseipience, performed the sacriHce in an 
undue manner, lienee was jiroduced a virgin, named 11a ; on beholding whom 
Maim, by no means pleased, thus avldressed his jirecejitor : — ‘ My lord, how 
has this untoward event liajijiened, and why have the pray ers and invocations 
of Brahmans, so devout and skilled in the Vedas, jirodiiced an unluqqiy result 
so contrary to my expectation?’ On hearing these words Vasishta, having 
perceived the error of the ofKciating jiriest, thus s])oke to the son of llavi : — 
‘ 'I'his difficulty has originated in the undue performance of tlie sacriHce ; but 
I will accomplish thy wish for an illustrious son.’ Having thus determined. 


Most cf tlicse names vary in difierent Purans, 
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lie gave virility to her who had lieen a female under tJie name of Ila ; and 1hll^ 
Ila became a distinguished man, known under the ajipellation of Sudtiumna. 

‘Ole, Slid} umna, one day, armiHl and hi'aring a hoAV and arroAVS, mounted on 
horseliaek, aiul, ai'comjianietl by several jninisters, proceeded for tlie jnirpose of 
Inniling towards the country o(‘ Sindlui. Hut having entered the Kumara- 
vanam, at the bottom of* tlie mountain Meru, where Shiva had formerly dallied 
witli Unui, Sudyumna instantly oliserved hims(;li* changed into a iemale, and 
his horse into a mare. The sex, also, of his attendants was changed ; and 
they despondingly looked at each other.” Parikshit here said, — “ My lord, how 
and by whom did this place ac(|uire this jiropertv ? Exjilain to me the cause oi‘ 
its ])roducing so joyless an effect.” Shuka replied, — “ The Rishis onct‘ came 
here to see Sliiva, wiiile he was in dalliance with Uina ; and by their splendour 
dis])ellcd the darkness in which they w ere concealed. On seeing them Ainhika, 
greatly ashamed, arose from her husband’s la]), and hastily adjusted her loosened 
garment; Avhilc the Rishis, perceiving the ino])])()rlnncness of their visit, im- 
mediately retired. Rut Shiva, to please his beloved, thus said: — ‘ May ever} 
male who enters this ])lac(' become a female !’ Hence hap])eiu‘d this cJiangt* of 
sex to Sudyumna*, who, acconijianied by his attcjidants, continued to lesidi^ ijj 
the forests. There Ruddha, beholding the love-insjiiring damsel surroundi'd hy 
females, became enamoured of her, and she also was caj)tivated with the son of 
Soma; and from their union was born Pururava. | Thus, O kingl did Siuly- 
umna become a female : but when he recollected the honours ol* his lacc, he 
hastened to implore the aid of* Vasishta; and the divine sage, comjiassionaliiig 
his state, and desirous of restoring liim to virility, had recourse to Shankara. 
'Tliat god being ])r()])itiated, and from his fiivour to \"asislita, thus spoke: — 

‘ One month shall he be a man, and one month a woman.’ In this manner 
was Sudyumna, through the kindness of’ his prcc*e])tor, restored to tln^ mal(‘ 
sex, and aReiwvards reigned ov er the w^orld ; but the people did not deliglit in 
him.” ! — Skand IX. chap. 1. 

* When Sudyumna again became a female, he was Vnown by the lurmer name of Ila ; and 
hence the lunar rare are said to have dt'seended from Buddha ajid ila. 

f I cannot avoid adveiting to this remark of Mr. Ward (noI. iii. p. I!).): - The account or 
the birth of Pururava is given in the Ih-ahma Puran ; but it is too extimagant and (ilth> for in.scr 
tion.” For all I can find in Ihiran resp ecting it l& eontaiueil in ibis slanza : — Ila, an o])|)or 
tunity having been obtained by Buddha, was compressed by him; and from this union uitli 
Buddha, the son of ISoma, was born Pururava.’’ See the first chapter, entitled 
Ant/kirfinam. 

The commentator thus explains the last exprcsidon : — “ On account of his sechuling Jym. 
self each alternate month in his palace, in consequence of Ins being asluimcd of tlien becoming a 
woman.” 

Dr. Hamilton, in his Generdof/ks of the llimlus, is strangely perplexed with tliis male and 
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From the Shiva Puran. 

Safa, addressing the Sages. — ‘‘Daksha, having? given in marriage twenty- 
seven of Ills (laiigliters to Chandra, he bestowed his love entirely on one ol’ 
thejn, named lloliini. The others, being grieved in consequence, souglit the 
proteclion of tlieir fatlier, and acquainted him with the cause of their allliction. 
On hearing which, Daksha proceeded to Chandra, and thus ex])()stulated with 
him : — ‘ Thou art a cliief, descended from a noble line, and sliouldst therefore 
equally cherish all who are dependent iqmn thee ; but what has hai)])ened, has 
happened; take only care tluit thou di^st not again act in the same manner/ 
Having tiius spoken to his son-in-law Chandra, Daksha, expecting from tliis a 
happy result, returned to his abode. But Chandra, deluded by love, ])aid no 
attention to his words: for he who is born with a good disj)osition will act well ; 
but, if born with a bad disposition, how can he ac(|uire goodiU‘ss! Thus 
Chandra, being ()f‘ a violent disposition, attendcal not to lh(‘ words of Daksha, 
but remained unalterably attached to Bohini. His otlier daiigliters, therefore, 
again com})lained to Daksha, who thus addressed Chandra: — ‘ Since thou liast 
disregarded my repeated expostulation, mayst thou be afHicted witli gradual 
de(‘ay !’ Scarce were these words uttered, when (diaiulra began to wane, and 
thus lamented: — ‘ What sludl 1 do, and where shall 1 go, to obtain relief from 
this distress?’ The (’elestial host also, and holy sages, on tlK‘ waning of 
Cdiandra, became op])ressed with grief, and hastened to inqdore the protection 
of Brahma. That god then said, — ‘Alas! how oflen will Chandra thus 
commit wickedness? Now has he act cal im])ro]K‘rly towards Daksha ; and liear 
what he /immerly did. Having once enteivd tlie house of Briliaspati, he carried 
away his wife 'i'ara, and then took refuge amongst the Asuras ; on which account 
a mighty war was waged between them and the Suras, until I ])revailed U])on 
him to give her up. But as she was pregnant, Brihaspati said, — “ 1 will not 
receive her back.” Persuaded, howa'ver, l)y me, he consented to receive her 
again, ]>rovidcHl that she was immediately delivered and declarcul who was the 
father ofThe child. This accordingly took place, and she named Soma.* Such 

ieinaU' chanictcT of Sud^ uiniiM; for he remarks, \miler the name lla, — “(ireat diffieulties exist with 

respect to this personage We may, perhaps, explain these diffieidties by supposing, that 

Vururava and Sudyumna are two names for one person ; and that lla, after his birth, took lier son's 
name.” But it was Siidyumna and lla who were the same person ; and though lie had, alter being 
restored to the male sex, other sons, the line of the lunar race was carried on by Pururava, to whom 
he gave birth when a female. 

* The child was named Thuldha, and became the regent of tlie planet Mercury. In otlior 
Purans it is said that, after Tara's delivery, Brihaspati, in order to purify her, reduced lier to ashes, 
and then restored her to life. 
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sins lias Soma repeatedly committed ; but wliy sJiould I enumerate them ? To 
relieve him, liowever, from his present tlistres>, ])roceed with liim to Prabhasa 
Kslietra, and there i)ro])itiate Sliiva.* [Tlie gods accordingly adopt this advice •, 
and after Soma, with their assistance, had perl()rmed the requisite tapas, Shiva 
appears, and thus addi'esses him : — ] ‘ Excellent ! crave whatever boon thou 
most desirest.’ Soma replied, — ‘ If thou, O lord ! art ])ro])itiated by me, what 
other good can I desire ? But, O Shankara ! remove this disease which has con- 
sumed my body.’ Shiva replied, — ‘Thou shalt, () Chandra! in one half of 
the month daily decrease, and in the other half daily increase : ’ and thus 
Cliandra, who had become inoorj)oreal, was by tliis boon restored to a cor])oreal 
fonn. In commemoration, also, of this event, were erected a temple and lingam, 
which became celebrated in the three worlds under the name of Sonieshwara.” • 

If may, also, not be uninteresting to the reader t<^ compare what Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willord, in his Essay on Egypt, has written with respect to Nairritu, 
Pinp;itl'slia, and liUbdUaha, with the following legend which occurs in the Kashi 
Khand of the Skanda Puran ; for there is nothing n'lating to this subject in the 
Brahmanda Puran, as he states: — “ In the midst ol'the Vhiulhya Forest, on the 
banks of the Nirvindhya, lived, within a vShahara’st abode, a powerful chief of 
his tribe, the lord of a small village, named Pingaksha; win) was valiant, averse 
from deeds of cruelty, and the destroyer of highway r()l)l)crs, and of tigers and 
other wild beasts. He obtained his livelihood by hunting, but exercised his 
vocation! w'ith such mercy, that he killed no bird or beast that had trusted in 
him, or was asleep, or had come to ilrink rvater, or was pregnant, or was still 
young; and thus carefullj" atteiuled in sliedding blood to the observances 
prescribed to his caste. T'o men who were weary with travel he atibrded 
repose, the hungry he relieved from hunger, the shoeless he suj)plied with 
shoes, and to the naked he gave garments of soil leather. AVhenever travellers 
entered the rugged and lonesome paths ol‘ the I'oreBt, he robbed them not of 
their property, but insured them security ; ami hence his name became the 
terror of evil-doers throughout the Viudhyau district; while holy mendicants, 
on ])roceeding on a pilgrimage to some sacred spot, showered blessings on him. 
Thus the forest l)ccame like a city; and, as no one obstructed tlie roads, men 
passed fearlessly through it. 

* III one copy of this Puran this passage occurs, in the forty-fourth chapter of the first part. 

t This name, wliich denotes that class of men which in India resides in the forests and tnoun. 
tains, is taken from the commentator, who explains the Sanscrit word jiaJtivaiM, contained in tlie 
text, as signifying the abode of a ShfJjara. 

t It is passing strange that Wilford should convert these wild hunters of the woods into 
shepherds. 
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“ But on a certain time, his uncle having heard of a valuable caravan which 
was to ])ass through the l()rest, the vile hunter (^ItihdhaJca*) of the woods, 
covetous of such a treasure, took post in a difficidt and concealed part of the 
road. But i’ingaksha, as a reward for his virtue, having gone out a hunting, 
ha])|)ened to remain, during the night, near that place : for thus tlic Lord of the 
universe, in order that the world may enjoy happiness, prevents the imaginators 
of (reaclicry against the lives of men from accomplishing their wicked designs. 
When night, tlierelbre, was over, and day hail dawned, Pingaksha heard a great 
tumult, and loud cries of ‘Strike, my brave men! Despoil! Kill!’ and also, 

‘ Save us, () warriors ! Kill us not, for we are travellers j but, if necessary, 
lead us away ])risoners, and plunder us.* Ucj)emling upon the faith of Pin- 
gaksha, we i)ass and rej)ass this road without lear : can he noAV be at a distance 
Irom this forest ? ’ On hearing these words from a distance, Pingaksha hastened 
to the travellers, exclaiming, ‘ Fear not! fear not! Who is he that dares, while 
Pingaksha lives, to plunder travellers, dear to me as my own life ? ’ This heard, 
his uncle Zarakslia, from the desire of riches, thus thought, — ‘ Pingaksha 
commits sin by contemning the observances of our racet, and by considering 
them to be vile and wicked ; long, therefore, have I intended his death, and 
now will 1 kill him.’ Having thus determined, the evil-minded one called out 
to his attendants, — ‘ Kill that man first, and then the travellers.’ But Pin- 
gaksha, singly engaging them, fought retiring, and safely conducted the travellers 
to near his ])laee of residence, while he thus reflected : — ‘As long as my bow 
remains unbroken, and my arrows unexpended, it matters not that my body is 
pierced with sliafts ; tor, should I be slain, I Avill obtain the favour of God.’ 
'rims resolved, he gave up his life for the sake of others, and the travellers 
reached the village in safety; and Pingaksha, having died through sucli a pious 
intention, received a jirecious reward, for, his form being changed, he became 
Naiiiita, and the regent of the south-west quarter.” — S/ianda Pttran, Kashi 
Khandt chapter 1'2. 

It deserves, likewise, to be remarked, that there is no such word as pdli 
with tlic a short t in the Sanscrit language ; and that palU signifies a small 


* LahdhaJia means merely a hunter, the occupation of the Sliabaras. This man’s name, as 
will ajipear liereafter, was Zarakslia. In the text there is a play upon the words luhdhaka and 
covetous. 

f One of which, and the most important in Zaraksha’s opinion, was to plunder and not to 
protect travellers. 

X Pali, with the a long, is a Sanscrit word, and has a variety of meanings, but never denotes a 
proper name. 
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village. * IVom this last word, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford, or liis 
pandit, has invented the name of a ])eople, whom the li)rn)e)' thus describes ; — 
“ They are now eonsidei'ed as outcasts, yet are acknowledged to have possessed 
a dominion in ancient times from the Indus to the eastern limits of Jlengal, and 
even as tiir as Siam. Their ancestors are described as a most ingenious people, 
virtuous, brave, and religious; attached to the waashi]) of Mahadeva, under tin* 
syml>ol of tlie liugam or jdiallus ; limd of commerce, arts, science, and using the 
Paisachi letters, which tlu-y invented. . . . 'I'lii; history of the Palis cannot liiil 
to be interesting, especially as it will be finmd much connected with that of 
Europe.” t For this statement, however, tliere is Jiol e\eu tlie shadow of any 
authority whatever; and yet Mr. Faber gravely remarks ; — “Now the Pali 
were Ibrmcrly lords of all India, though their chief settlements ap])car to have 
been on the high land to the north of it; and from this region they sjnead them- 
selves at once into Siam, towards the east; into Italy and Ireland, towards the 
north-west, under the names of i’c/u.vgy and rhaiU ; and into Egypt and 
Palestiiu', towards the south-west, under the a])j)ellation of Phi H Inn, or Plii/is/hn, 
or Roj/al /SJicji/ierda. ... I would not build upon words, independently of cir- 
cumstantial evidc'uce : but since the Pali maybe alike traceil in Siam, in Thibet, 
oil the eoast of the Erythrcain Sea, in Phu'uicia or Pah'stiue, in Etnu'ia and 
Ireland; and since in all those countries the (Ireat Father has been known by 
appellations kindred to Dagon, it is imjiossible not to feel that this latter cir- 
cumstance corroborates the former; while, at the same time, the former amjily 
accounts lor the latter.” t 

Each when Lieutenant-(\)lonel Wilhnd refers to a Pnran, with seeming 
accuracy, it will be fijuiul that his misstatements are ecjnally gross. As an 
example, I select the following jiassage: — “ 'J'his is also coulirmed in the 
Krishna-janima Khand, a section of the llrahma Vaivarta. Parvati ha\ ing fled on 
acc'ount of some petty ipiarrel with her consort, Mahadeva, the worhl was 
in great distress, aiul the poor husband also. He searched for her in vain l()r a 
long time, when he went to Vishnu, and, unbosoming himself begged he would 
assist ill the search. Thus, Ilari or Vishnu, and Trinclra or Shiva, with three 
eyes, travelled all over the world ; but they found her not. They were then at 
the extremity of the world, and both wejit for grief ami sorrow'. 4’heir tears 

* The name of the people who inhabited the jmlU was, as appears abovt, ShaJtara. in the 
Amara Kesha it is said that S/iahara, Kirata, and Pulinda are the names of different kinds of har- 
l>arians ; and the name JihiUa (liheeJ) does not occur in it. As far, liowever, as I have observed, 
Skabara and Kira/a arc used as synonymous terms in the Purans and other Sanscrit works ; and 
Bheel is now the only name in general use for this class of Indians. 

f Wilford also [daces colonics of this newly discovered people in Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Phoenicia. :J; Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. iii. p. 586. 
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fornjetl a lar<^(' laki*, calk-d Asltru-lirlha, or tlic place of vvorsliip near tlic Icarful 
lake. It is (<) tlie west oi* the As/o-^giriy bciiiiid which tlie sun clisaj)])ciirs, near 
the Akshava-vatii, or Indian fi<>-tree, incapable of decay.’^* A correct trans- 
lation, Jjowe\ er, of the ])assage ol'this Puran liere referred to has been already 
ic.»i\( n in }). of these Ukskarciiks, from wliich it will obviously appear 

that Lieutcmant-C'olonel Willbrd’s strange version ot‘ this legend has not the 
slightest pietcMisions to accuracy. In lact, the mountain, the tree, ajid the 
lojination of the lake (for its jiame is not mentioned in this Puraji), are the only 
circumstances which corresjmnd with tlie original text. lint in that translation 
I omitted, as superfluous, these words: — ‘‘ 'rinis Shiva roamed, until he came to 
an im})erishable tig-tr(‘e, in an uninhabihal spot at the l()ot of the mountain 
Shatashringa, near the banks of the (Janges ; and there seated, he wejit long aiul 
violently, thus l()rming a beautiful and sacred pool.’M* It will, therefore, scarcely 
be l)eli(‘ved, though the fact is obviously inujuestionable, that it is from these 
two passages that Lieutenant-Colonel Wilford or his ])andit manufiictured this 
statement, which occurs in the Essay on Egypt ; ‘‘ Rodcoia-sllian^ or the })lace of 
w(H‘j)ing, is the island in tlu‘ Lake Marisha or Maais; concerning w hich 
w(‘ lune the Ibllowing Indian stojy in the VisJacasara-pracafiltaA Peti-suca, 
who had a power of separating his soul from his body, voluntarily ascended 
to heaven ; and his w ife, Marisha, supposing him finally departed, retired to 
a wilderness, where she sat on a hillock, shedding tears so abundantly that they 
formed a lake ronml it, W'hich was afterwards named Ashru-lirtha^ or the hohf 
place of tears, ^ Its waters wane black, or very dark azure; and the same (*olour 
is ascrilnal liy Strabo to those of M(cris. , . . At length Marisha dying 
or dutifiil to her lord, joiiKal him ui Vishna-locay or Vishnu’s heaven; and her 
son, Inn ing solemnised the obsetpiies of them both, raised a sumptuous temple, 
in which he ])laced a statue of Vishnu at the seat ol his wee|)ing mother, whence 
it acquired the appellation oiAlodana-slhan, TItej/wlfo mahe atdations {saps the 
lli/idu tovVer) ia the Lake oJ AshruAirlha are purified from their shiSy and 
earmpled Jrom reor/f//// afections^ ascending after death to the heaventp Vishnu ; 
and theij xcho xcorship the deitif at Rodana-sthan enjop heavenly hlissj xvithoiU 
being subject to any future transmigration f W 

Asiatic llcscarclics, vol.xi. p. 55. 

'ilie name is not given; but Wilford may be correct in calling it Rodafifosthan, or perhaps 
Rodaiichtirthani may have been its a})pelIation. 

I With this book I am not acquainted ; but that tliere is an evident interpolation in the 
Indian story said to bo taken from it cannot, 1 think, be doubted. 

^ This is clearly apocryphal, because neither divinity nojr sanctity is ascribed to Marisha; 
and no place could become a tirtkam except through some deity or saint bestowing holiness upon it. 

II Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 310, 
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In Jiis Essay, also, on the Kings of Magadha, Lieiitenant-Colonel Wilford 
states ; “ This is also confinned in the sixty-third and last section ol‘ the Agni 
Parana, in which the expiation ol’Chanakya is placed dl2 years hetinv the first 
yearol’the reign ol'iShaka or Shalivahana, hot not ot‘ liis era. This places this 
tainonsex])iation31()ordlg years beloreClh list.”* lint iny co})yol‘this Pnran con- 
tains nofliing whalever relating to tlie dynasties wliich were to reign in the kali 
yiig ; and judging tioin the contents of tin's Puran, given hy Sir W. Jones, it 
is clear that these subjects were jiot mentioned in his nianuscri])t of it. Sir W. 
Jones also says that it consists of .'fi.'} short chajders, and not of (id as above 
stated.t If hence seems most probable that this ijiiotation, on which Lieutenant- 
('olonel tVilt()rd lays so much stress, is spurious. 

From tlie ])receding nanarks it will, j)erhaj)S, appear undeniable that Lient.- 
(k)lonel Wilford, instearl of usefully employing his knowledge of the Sanscrit 
language and Sanserif literature in rendering ])nblic the actual contents of San- 
scrit works, has preterred to amuse himselfin interpolating and jrerverting them, 
in order to su])port hy])otheses which have not even ])lausibility to recommend 
them. This circumstance, however, W'ould not have been ofmnch consequence 
had he, by correct quotation, afforded the means of detecting his misstatc- 
incnts: but, on the contrary, the manner in which he refers to the Purans, and 
other Sanscrit works, evinces either that he had no wish to save the reader 
that labour of which he himself complained 1- ; or, what is far loo probable, that 
writing lfo)n extracts, or from oral information, and not with the original text 
before him, he had it not in his ))o\ver to render his (piotations more specih‘c.§ 
Hence, even on the occasions when his statements are correct, the reader 
hesitates to give them entire credit ; because he is Jiol exactly intbrmed of tJie 
authority on which they rest, and he thus has no means of veritying it. I'he 
evident mixing up, also, of the writer’s own ideas with all that he adduces on 
alleged Sanscrit authority, and the obvious spirit of hypothesis by Avhich he is 
actuated at all times and on all subjects which he discusses, might alone have 
been sufficient, to ])reATnt other authors from adojiting the erroneous opinions of 

♦ Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p.98. 

f In iny copy tlic chapters are not numhered lliroughout, but only as far ns the 2tK>th cliapter. 

t “ When 1 began," he says (As. Res, vol. viii. p. ‘iR).), “ to studj lite Sanscrit language, I was 
oltligcd to niaxh with dijjicidty throiKjh jwteferous volumvs, generally without luiding any thing 
valuable enough to reward nu; lor my trouble.” 

§ All the T’urans arc divided into clia})ters, which arc either numbered or titled ; and the 
larger ones are also divided into Khands, .Stands, or parts; so that the person vvlio quotes them can 
tiavc no excuse tor not relerring to .them with sufficient accuracy. In some manviseripts, likewise, 
the stanzas are numbered ; but this is seldom the case ; and it is not, therefore, jiossible to render 
the quotation still more specific, by giving the number of the stanza <|Uoted. 
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Licutenant-CoIoiicJ Wilford ; liut, as this has not been the case, I have found 
it necessary, in justice to my own Researches, to enter into the preceding 
investigation, and to show, by a few examples*, that no dependence can be 
placed on any thing which he has written respecting the antiquities, the mytho- 
logy, or tlie history of the Hindus. 


In these I have not adverted to Nahustia, whom Wili'ord converted into Dionusos, anti 
rt'spcctin^ whom so mucli lias heoii so erroneousl)'^ written ; because, with the exception ot* tlie 
very short legend rtlaling to his having been cliosen to supply tlie ]>lace of Indra, and his having 
been changt'd into a serpent by the curse of Agastya, nothing more than his name, as one of the 
kings oi'the lunar race, occurs in any of the Purans. The erroneousness, however, of the account 
which Wilford has given (As, lies. vol. iii. p. 4*10. et scq.) of the legend relating to Divodasa and 
lUiddhn w'ill be sufficiently evinced by Appendix U. 
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LEGEND OF DIVODASA AND BUDDHA, FROM THE SKANDA PUIIAN. 


Skaxba said : — “ Formerly in the Padma Kalpa, in the Alanwautara of Swayam- 
hhuva Manu, sueh a drought prevailed for six years, l.hat all living beings were 
severely distressed. Men were compelled to live like ascetics, and sought the 
banks of rivers or of the ocean j towns and villages became like' deserts ; the 
trees, tow'ering to the skies, were dried up ; and the cities were iilled with eaters 
of Hesh ; kings and powerful men, like robbers, plundered the delenceless j and 
those who oc.ght to have protected animals lived u])on tlieir flesh. The eartli 
was w'ithout government ; and the beneficial ])nrposes for which creation was 
intended were rendered ineflective. On thus beholding the droo])ing state of 
tiu! earth, the decay of living beings, the cessation oJ' sacrifices, and the distress 
of those who used to l)c supported by them, the Creattn’ was moved with com- 
passion ; and, having considered the means of relieving the; imixerse Ifom its 
snilerings, his thoughts were directed to a distinguished royal ascc'tic : fi^r at 
that time a })rince named Ripunjaya, <»f (he lineage of Swayambhiiva, was, witli 
subdued ])assions and a devout mind, perlinining a tai)as in Kashi j and to him, 
therefore, Brahma repaired, aiul, having duly saluted him, thus addressed him : — 
“O high-minded Ripunjaya! ]>rotector of the earth ! protect tlic earth witli its 
seas and mountains, and Vasuki, the king of the Nagas, shall give thee in mar- 
riage his lovely daughter Anangamohini. The inhabitants ol‘ heaven (dn o), 
also, shall serve thee (^dasijanii), and therefore shalt thou accpiire (lie name of 
Divodasa ; and by my favour, O king! shalt thou obtain div ine j[)ower, and reign 
happily over the world.’ d'his heard, Ripunjaya, having i)raised Brahma, thus 
replied, — ‘ O Pitamaha ! are tlieie not other kings to rule ovt-r the people scat- 
tered over this earth, and why then address thyself to me ? ’ Brahma answered, — 
‘ All other kings arc wicked; and the gods will not shower rain upon the earth, 
unless thou acceptest its government.’ Ripunjaya said, — ‘ On one conditioji, 
O Brahma ! will I obey thy order, and with thy assistance undertake to rule o\ er 
the world.’ Brahma said, — ‘ Speak without reserve, and say what it is that tliou 
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wishcst’ Kipiiiijaya answered,— ‘ I/’, () Jirahnia ! 1 am to be the lord of the 
earth, then let tlie <^()ds remain in heaven, ami Jet none reside upon tJie earth, 
in order tliat J may, Avitliont a rival, confer happiness on mankind.’ ‘ So be it,’ 
Brahma re])lied, and then directed all the f>;ods to return to heaven. Brahma 
then repaired to the mountain Mandara, and ])erformed a severe tapas to Shiva, 
until that god, being jiropitiated, a})pc‘ared, and said, — ‘Demand whatxner 
boon thou wishest.’ Brahma re})lied, that the oidy boon which he requested 
was, that Shiva would withdraw for some time Jfom Kashi, and reside u])on the 
mountain Mandara, in order to give cHect to the boon whicb he (Brahma) had 
granted to Divodasa. Shiva was of course obliged to coinplj, and to forsake 
his favourite city.” — Kas/ii KIkdkI, chap. 

Agastyasaid, — “ My lord! be pleased to relate to me the manner in which 
the three-eyed god exj)elled Divodasa from Kashi, and returned thither from 
Mandara.” Skanda replieil,—“ The gods having departed, the wise and illus- 
trions Divodasa took possession, without a rival, of Varanasi, anil there esta- 
blished the seat of his government j ajul, ruling with justice, increased the pros- 
]>erily of his jieople. Like the Sun, with the glances of his eyes he withered 
the hearts of his enemies; but, like the Moon, his countenance gladdened the 
hearts of liis Iriends. Like Indra, never in battle was his bow broken, and 
the armies of his 1‘oes Hed before the clouds of his arrows. lake Dharma Raja, 
be was a discriminator between justice and injustice, the jnotector of the inno- 
cent, and the punisher ol'the guilty. Like Agni, he consumed his enemies like 
tiirests; and, like Pashi, he bound with cords the serpents who were evil-dis- 
posed to him. Like Nairrila, he favoured the virtuous; and like Vaiu, his bene- 
ficial intiuence jiervaded the univ erse. lake Knbeia, he bestowed riches on 
the good, and in battle he appeared destructive as Isha. In form he seemed 
one of the Ashwinaus ; and to all the different deities he bore resemblance in 
various qualities, and endowments. Thus did he render his kingdom like 
heaven, and his subjects hajipy as its celestial inhabitants. 

“ But when Divodasa had reigned for eight thousand years, the gods, becom- 
ing desirous ol' revenge, repaired to their ])receptor Brishas])ati, and thus con- 
sulted him ‘ O divine sage ! we gods shall sufler extreme distress, should this 
king obtain the beneficial result, of his piety and of his numerous sacrifices; for 
be governs bis peojile as if they were his own children, and his enemies he sub- 
dues with ease. lie is endowed with all virtuous (pialities, and so wise, that 
I hough he injures the gods they cannot avenge themselves. He and all the 
men in his palace are attached each to one wife, and all their wives are faithful 
to their lords. In the country of the king Divodasa there is no Brahman who 
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is unlearned, no Kshatrya unskilled in arms, no Vaishya unaddicted to com- 
merce, and no Shudra disobedient. I’he kingdom abounds with Brahma- 
charyas ; and not a day passes but preceptors instruct their pupils in the Vedas. 
Householders sedulously perform the rites of hos})itality, and all other prescribed 
duties ; the dwellers in towns treat with respect the ascetics who have retired 
to forests ; and all castes observe their peculiar customs, and adhere to their 
proper occupations. In this country no one is childless, no one without riches, 
and no one dies untimely. In it there are no cheats, nor robbers, nor murderers, 
nor buffoons, nor sellers of spirituous liquors ; nor are there in it any heretics, but 
every where is heard the recitation of the Vedas and other sacred books ; and 
every happy dwelling resounds with songs of gladness : but there the sweet 
sounds of the vina, the flute, and the inridunga are not heard, and unknown 
are the rcvellings of the wine-shop. In that flourishing kingdom there are no 
eaters of meat at sacrifices, no gamblers, no lenders of money, and no thieves. 
There the gods are duly worshipped, and holy ordinances strictly observed ; 
there the children arc dutiful to their parents ; the wives revere their husbands, 
and are obedient to their wishes ; the younger brothers reverence their ciders ; 
and servants wait at the feet of their masters with respectful assiduity. There 
the Brahmans, learned, j)ious, of subdued passions, addicted to holy meditation, 
and devoted to Shiva alone, ])unctually perform their daily rites and ceremonies, 
and day and night the flames of their sacrifices arise, accompatiied by due 
prayers and invocations. The king also employs his treasures in the construc- 
tion of wells, tanks, ponds, and gardens ; and so reigns as to render all classes of 
his people contented and happy. But Bali, Banasura, Dadicha, and others who 
have opposed the gods, have been overcome ; and why, therefore, should Divo- 
dasa alone be ])ermittcd to reap the benefit of his virtuous acts?’ Brihaspati 
replied, — ‘ O dwellers in heaven ! one of the four resources of peace and war 
must be adopted, for unless that king acts voluntarily he cannot be vampiished ; 
and this is the one named dissension, for could disagreement be created be- 
tween him and the gods of the earth (the Brahmans), many of whom are partial 
to us, his prosperity would cease in one moment.’ * . . . . 

“ During this period Shiva also abided on Mount Mandara ; but, separated 
from Kashi, he was consumed with grief. At length he thus lamenting 
spoke to Parvati : — ‘ Never, O daughter of Daksha ! will the fire of affliction, 
which consumes me on account of my absence from Kashi, be assuaged, until I 
again clasp it in my embrace. Say, O thou whose counsel is as salutary as the 
healing plants that grow on the mountain Himavan 1 how shall tlus griefi which 

* The gods, in consequence, attempt to carry this advice into effect, but prove unsuccessful. 
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daily increases, be alleviated ? ior otherwise must I, from its violent heat, for- 
sake this lia-ni. O Kashi ! when shall I again enjoy peace and gladness within 
thy walls, and lave my fevered limbs within thy cool streams?’ Parvati 
re])lie(l: — ‘ O thou who pervadest the universe, and in whom all things are 
contained, and who, by thy divine omni])otcnce, creates!, jjreservest, and 
(iestroyest ! how canst thou be afllicted by junction or by separation? In an 
instant, when thou withdrawest thy inspection, the universe sinks into anni- 
hilation ; and, when reorganised through thy inercy, all things would perish, 
were it not for thy su})port. How then canst thou be afflicted ? or how canst 
thou be consumed with heat, wdien the sun, moon, and fire are thy three eyes, 
and the holy stream sheds a lustre on thy head? I tlo not, therefore, under- 
stjind why thou art obliged to remain absent from that city, in which thou so 
much delightest. Well pleased, Shiva drank the nectar of her words, while 
she thus sweetly praised Varanasi *, and then said : — ‘ 0,my beloved ! in con- 
sequence o(‘ a boon granted by Brahma to Divodasa, no other power can exist 
in Kashi as long as justice and virtue prevail in it. How then can he be de- 
})rived of Kashi, since he rules over his people with such virtue that piety alone 
flourishes in his kingdom?’ The god here ended, and revolved in thought the 
means by wdiich he might accomplish his wish ; and then, regarding Devi, he 
summoned a band of Yoginis, whom he thus addressed: — ‘ O Yoginis ! 
hasten to my city of Kashi, where the king Divodasa has reigned too long : 
subvert his Aortue, and thus effect his ruin.’ Having heard this order, the 
Yoginis made tlieir obeisance to .Shiva, and departed to Kashi. . . . 

“ Hara, still abiding on Mount Mandara, thus again began to reflect : — 
‘ 'Idle Yoginis and the Sun have not yet returned ; so difficult it is for me to 
obtain tidings respecting Kashi. Whom now shall I emj)loy to relieve me from 
this consuming desire to revisit my Kashi j or is there one more skilled or wise 
than Brahma?’ Having thus thought, he summoned Brahma; and, having 
received him with all due honour, thus addressed him : — ‘ O lotos-born ! I first 
sent the Yoginis and then the Sun to Kashi, but they have not yet returned ; 
and nothing can alleviate the pain which oppresses me, in consequence of my 
absence from it. Nor is the feverish heat produced by my separation from my 
beloved city assuaged by the cool drops of amrit which the Moon sheds on my 
head. Therefore, O Brahma ! do thou hasten to Kashi, and employ thy wisdom 
in order to procure me relief: for thou knowest the cause of my quitting it, 
and that 1 cannot there return until Divodasa is voluntarily induced to abandon 
it. But tliou art able to effect this by thy deception, and to restore me to 

* This long panegyric on the holy city, which is introduced so maUd-propos^ I have omitted. 
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that Kaslii wliich I so long to revisit.’ TJiis heard, Brahma obeyed the order 
of Shiva, and, mounting his swan-drawu car, proceeded to Kashi ; and 
there arriving, he assumed the form of an aged Brahman, arul souglit tlie 
king. * . 

“ As Ganeslia delayed to return from Kashi, Shiva thus addressed Vishnu : — 
‘ Do thou also proceed there ; and delay not, in executing ray wish, as those 
have done wliom I beflm- sent.’ Vishnu replied ; — ‘ To the best of my 
ability and understanding will I, O Shankara! accom])lish thy wish;’ and 
having thus spoken, and paid due obeisance to Shiva, Ilara, accompanied by 
Lakshmi and CJarura, jnoceeded to Kashi; a little to the north of w'hich he 
formed, by his divine power, a ple:isant abode, which was named Dharma- 
Kshetram ; and tlun’e, attended by his lovely spouse, did the lord of Shri, the 
deluder of the three worlds, reside, under the form of Buddhat; while Lakshmi 
became a female recluse of that sect, (larura also appeared under the name 
of Pauyakirti, as a ^upil,^with a book in his hand, and attentively listening 
to the delusiv^e instructions of his prcceptort ; who, with a low, sweet, and 
affectionate voice, taught him various branches of natural and suj)crnatural 
know^ledge. 

“ He then thus spoke : — ‘ The only person w'ho is truly virtuous is the 
Buddhist ; therefore submissively listen, for submission is the ornament of a 
pupil, while I explain to thee the doetrines of that faith. Know, then, that 
this universe is w'ithoiit beginning, and attained completion without either cause 
or creator; for of itself it became manilest, and of itself it will become anni- 
hilated. From Brahma to the vilest clod all things are confined within the 
bonds of matter ; and it is fidse to assert that there is one universal and sn])reiue 
spirit: for Brahma, Vishnu, lludra, and the rest §, are names of mere corporeal 
beings like ourseh'es ; and as we at a certain time shall perish, so shall they ; 
and though their fonns may differ from our own, still are they equally subject 
as we to growth and decay, and to the necessity of eating, sleeping, copulating, 
and fearing. Coiq)oreality and I’orm depend upon nature; and all things 

* It is unnecessary to transcribe tlic conversation which takes place between tlie kin^ and 
Brahma, as it contains nothing interesting. But tlie result was, that Brahma was so pleased witli 
the piety of Divodasa, that he did not attempt to deprive him of Kashi, but remained in Kashi in an 
abode provided for him by^thc king, officiating at sacrifices, and teaching the Vedas. 

On Brahma’s not returning Shiva sends a selected band of his ^anas, or attendants, and then 
Ganeshn to Kashi, but with as little success. 

f In the text the word is Saiigata, which is here clearly used as a proper name, and not as 
denoting a Buddhist 

That is, Vishnu as Buddha. 

j The other beings supposed to be gods. 
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assume those to which their material organisation disposes them : and, in the 
same manner, the pleasure which each individual experiences is peculiar to him- 
self ; for, however delightful to the thirsty man is a draught of water, the 
pleasure is his alone. Thousands of lovely forms adorn the earth, but, when 
required, one alone can at one time be enjoyed ; f<)r had we a hundred horses, 
we could mount but one at a time ; and thus docs this unification prove the 
individuality of all existent things. As, also, when sunk upon our couches in 
sound repose, we obtain a cessation from all cares and j)ains ; thus in death, 
to which Brahma and the rest, as well as the meanest insect, are liable, shall we 
find a peaceful sleep ; and, therefore, why fear death ? But since death is un- 
doubtedly common to all beings, ought we not to abstoin from the shedding of 
blood? and therefore have learned men declared that such abstaining is the 
first of virtues ; that we should cultivate a tenderness for life, and preserve as 
our own the life of another ; and that the shedder of blood shall go to hell, but 
he who is pure from blood shall ascend to heaven, (iiflf also are productive 
of many advantages to the giver, and are of different kinds ; as giving 
charity to the poor, medicine to the sick, food to tlie hungiy', clothes to the 
naked, instruction to the ignorant, and counsel to the witless. But, above all, 
acquire wealth, and worship at the twelve shrines, which are the five senses 
and their organs, mind, and understanding : for pleasure is the only heaven, 
and pain the only hell, and liberation from ignorance the sole beatitude ; since 
it is from ignorance that the pains and miseries of this world originate. Sacri- 
fices, therefore, are acts of folly ; because their divine institution is not only 
unfounded in proof j but they also cause the shedding of the blood of animals. 
Are not, also, the slaying of animals, the ensanguining of the ground, the 
cutting down of trees, and the burning in sacrificial fires of clarified butter 
and other ofterings, admirable means of obtaining beatitude ? ’ Thus instructed, 
Punyakirti spread these doctrines through the city. 

“ Lakshmi, also, under the name of Vidgnana Kaumadi, inflamed the minds 
of the women of Kashi with the delusive precepts of the Buddhist faith, and 
‘ thus taught them to place all happiness in sensual pleasures: — ‘ Know, that 
those who affirm that real happiness consists solely in identification with God, 
the essence of bliss ineffable, speak falsely : for, as long as our bodies remain 
healthy and free from disease, we are happy ; but, when oppressed with pain, 
where then is enjoyment? The body, therefore, is the only source of happiness; 
and, as it must decay, let us, before it becomes dust, enjoy the pleasures which 
it gives : for men are all the same, and vainly has the distinction of castes 
been imagined ; since, in such a distinction, where is the good, or where the 
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piety ? Because is it not said that Daksha and Marichi were the sons of 
Brahma, and Kashyapa tlic son of Marichi ? and yet Kashyapa married the thir- 
teen daughters of his uncle Daksha, and tlms mankind are said to have sprung 
from an unlawful union. How, also, can the four castes be proper, when they 
descend from one father, and must therefore be of the same nature ? and, con- 
sequently, it must be consiilcred that such a distinction is contrary to the truth, 
and that no difference .whatever exists among men.’ Such doctrines the women 
of the city heard from Vidgnana Kaumadi ; and then, communicating them to 
their husbands, induced them by their blandishments to embrace the delusive 
faith of Buddha. Vid gnana Kaumadi also attracted the women by rendering 
the barren mothers, by curing the sick, by giving them charms to increase their 
beauty, and by other artifices ; and by siicli means she accomplished the decep- 
tion of all the women of Kashi. Punyakirti, also, difliised throughout the city 
tlie doctrines of Buddha ; and tlms the inhabitants of Kashi were led to forsake 
the holy religion of the Vedas. 

“As these heretic doctrines obtained a prevalence in his kingdom, the power 
of Divodasa was gradually diminished, and he became grieved and dispirited. 
At length Visluiu, assuming the aj)pearancc of a Brahman, visited the king, 
and was received by him with all due courtesy and honour. The enquiries after 
health, and the other ceremonies of reception, being finished, then did Divodasa 
thus s})eak : — * O Brahmaji ! relieve me from the burdeii of reigning, for I am 
weary of it, and only desirous of withdrawing from all temporal cares. Say, 
then, what shall I do, or what means shall 1 adopt, fur obtaining repose ? Long 
have I enjoyed hajjpiness, domestic and public j and by my power have I ren- 
dered my kingdom flourishing ; the peo])le have I protected as my own child- 
ren ; and daily have I gratified the Brahmans with gifts. But, were my life to 
be prolonged until the end of a kalpa, I can no longer derive any pleasure 
from these enjoyments, which have now lost their zest, as repeated banquets 
pall on the appetite. Be thou, therefore, ray ])receptor, and point out the 
means by which I may acquire that happiness which shall never decrease : for 
there is but one fault with which I can reproach myself, that of having 
treated the gods with contempt. But many who have, like me, opposed the 
gods have peiished; nor could their virtue and piety preserve them. The 
Tripura Asuras, for instance, governed their people with justice, observed the 
ordinances of religion, and were particularly devoted to the worship of Shiva. 
But, notwithstanding, Shiva, employing the mountain Himalaya for his bow, 
Vasuke for the string, Vishnu for his arrow, and the earth for his chariot, 
the sun and moon for its wheels, the Vedas for its horses, the starry sphere for 
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his banner, and tiic lofty tree of Paradise for its staff, Brahma for his charioteer, 
and the mysterious monosyllable for his whip, in sport reduced them to ashes. 
Bali, also, was deceived at a sacrifice by Vishnu, and, in consequence of granting 
three })accs of ground, was compelled to return to Patalam. The chief of 
Brahmans, likewise, Dadiclra, on account of the rancour borne to him by the 
gods, was induced to embrace a voluntary death, in order that they might form 
fixjin his bones a weapon with which liidra might slay Vritra ; nor could the 
ilevotion of Banasura to Shiva prevent Vishnu from lopping off all his thousand 
hands exccj)t two. Thus even the virtuous commit a fault, when they oppose 
the gods. Yet T fear not the gods; for do I not surpass them in the perfinm- 
ance of' those acts of devotion by which Indra and the others obtained divinity? 
But, satiated with the jdcasures of this life, do thou, O Brahman 1 now instruct 
me in the means by which I may be relieved from all temporal solicitude, and 
may attain that beatitude for whicli I am so desirous.’ 

“ Vishnu heard these words well ])leascd, and thus, under the form of' a 
Bi’ahman, re])licd : — ‘ Excellent, excellent ! O most wise king ! true is all that 
thou hast sj)oken, and what occasion therefore cans! thou have for instruction 
from me? since thou art already of subdued passions, and the pollution of thy 
sins has been cleansed by the pure waters of devout meditation ; nor hast thou 
been affected by the heresy which has pervaded thy kingdom. But it a])])ears 
to me that thou hast committed one great fault, in having com])elletl Mahadeva 
to dwell at a distance from Kashi ; and 1 will, therefore, point out to you the 
manner by Avhich this sin maybe ex])iatcd: for, were one’s sins numerous as 
the hairs of' liis body, they Mould all find remission Avere he, Avith mind devoted 
to fSliiva, to consecrate a lingam to that god ; and thus, O king ! wilt thou 
cx])iatc thy sin by such a consecration.’ The king, with tears of delight, 
replied; — *0 Brahman! Avhat pleasure and consolation do thy words afford 
me, for blessed Avill be the future sbite of him who has ])ropitiated Shiva ; and 
such is the beatitude which I so long to enjoy.’ 'I'he Brahman replied : — ‘ Thy 
wish Avill be accomplished, if thou consecrate a lingam, and devoutly Avorship 
Shiva ; for, that god being so propitiated, a celestial car shall arrive to waft thee 
to his abode.’ He ended, and Divodasa delighted bestoAved on him rich gifts, 
and accompanied his departure with all due courtesy and honour. * 

“ Divodasa, accordingly, arranges all the affairs of his kingdom, and, having 
inaugurated his son as his successor, AA’ithdraws to a temple of Shiva, and, hav- 
ingk erected a lingam, devotes himself' to the AA’orship of that god. After some 

^ Vishnu, Lakfihmi, and Garura then returned to Mandara. This legend occupies from the 
43d to the 58th chapter of the Kashi Khatid of the Skanda Puran. 
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time had thus elapsed, one day, as he was engaged in his devotions, a celestial 
car descended from heaven, accompanied by attendants, all of the same form 
as Shiva ; who having thrown a celestial necklace on the neck of the king, l)is 
form immediately began to change, his forehead shone with a third eye, liis 
neck became black, his hue white as pure crystal, his hair matted, and serpents 
adorned his ears and , neck, while on his head a crescent sparkled. Thus 
transformed was he conducted to Kailasa ; and thus did Divodasa, in reward 
of his virtue, piety, and devotion, ascend to heaven without having expe- 
rienced death.” 
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THE TEN AVATAUS OF VISHNU, FROM THE AGNI PURAN. 


THE FISH. 

y/ GNi, addressing Vasishta. — “ Listen, O divine sage ! while I relate to thee the 
different forms which Hari has assumed, in order to punish the wicked and to 
protect the good. Previously to the coiKthision of the last Kalpa, at the termi- 
nation of which the universe was overwhelmed with a deluge, Vaivaswat Manu 
performed with much devotion a severe tapas. One day as he was presenting 
water to the manes in the river Kritamala, a small fish came into his clasped 
hands, which, as he was about to throw into the water, said : — ‘Throw me not into 
it, O best of men ! for I am there afraid of the larger fishes.’ On hearing this 
Manu placed it in a jar j but the fish increased in size, and said, ‘Give me more 
space.’ The king then placed it in a small pond, but it still increasing in size 
and demanding more room, he threw it into a lake, and at length into the sea ; 
where it in an instant exjianded to the size of a hundred thousand yojanas. 
With astonishment Manu beheld this wondrous change, and then said : — 
‘Why, O lord ! who art Vishnu, Narayana, hast thou thus deluded me?’ The 
fish replied : — ‘ On the seventh day from this the universe will be submerged 
beneath the ocean ; do thou, therefore, taking all kinds of seeds, and accom- 
panied by the seven Rishis, enter into a boat which has been jirepared for thee, 
and during the night of Brahma fasten it with a mighty snake to my horn.’ 
Having thus spoken the fish disappeared, and on the day foretold, the sea com- 
mencing to exceed its bounds, Manu entered the boat ; and instantly appeared 
a vast and horned fish, to whose horn he fastened the boat. Then Vishnu 
revealed to Manu the Matsya Puran ; and afterwards slejv the Asura 
Hayagriva, who had purloined the Vedas from Brahma. 

THE TORTOISE. 

“ Formerly the Suras, having been vanquished in battle by the Asuras, 
proceeded to the sea of milk and implored the prdtection of Vishnu. The god 
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replied : — ‘Let peace be made between you and the A, suras j and then, making 
the mountain Mandara tlic churn staffs and Vasuki the roj)e, together churn tlie 
sea of milk for the beverage of immortality, and I will take care that you, and 
not the A suras, shall partake of it.’ Vishnu having then effected a peace 
between them, the Asuras came to the sea of milk, and they began to churn 
it; the Suras grasping the tail of Vasuki, and the Asuras the head, from the 
poisonous breath of which the latter suffered extremely. Vishnu, also, that 
the earth might not from the incumbent weight sink into tlie abyss, assumed the 
form ol' a tortoise, and sup])orted the mountain Mandara. While thus they 
churned the sea, the poison halahala flowed from Vasuki, which, being 
swallowed by Shiva, tingctl his throat of a bhu;k colour. At length, from the 
agitation of this sea were produced Varuni, the tree Parijat., the gem Kaus- 
lubha, the C’ow of abundance, the Ajisaras^ the goddess jMh shmi, who hastened 
to Hari, then Dhamvanluri, the author of the Aijur-Vcda, holding in his hand 
a goblet of amril. The Asuras immediately seized and carried it away ; but 
Vishnu, assuming the form of a lov ely female, went amongst them, and so deluded 
them with her charms, that, in hopes of espousing her, they gave up the amrit, 
which Vishnu then distributed amongst the Suras. Kahn alone, assuming the 
foi m of the moon, partook of it ; but being detected b)' the sun and juoon, 
Vishnu cut off his head from his body ; and in conseeiuence of not obtaiipng 
the amrit, enmity has ever since existed between the Suras and Asuras. 

TIIK VARAIIA, V'AMANA, AND PAliASU KAMA. 

“There was a chief of the Asuras, named Iliranyaksha, who vanquished the 
Suras and took possession of heaven ; but the gods having had recourse to 
Vishnu, he assumed the form of a boar and slew Iliranyaksha. 

“ llis brother Iliranyakashipu having also coiupiered the Suras, and de- 
])rivedthcm of their shares of sacrifices, Vishnu became a man-lion, and, having 
slain him and a number of Asuras, restored the gods to heaven. 

“ Formerly, likewise, war having taken place between the Suras and Asuras, 
Bali was victorious, and expelled the former from heaven. They accordingly 
sought the protection of Vishnu, who, having assuaged their fears, became 
the son of Aditi and Kashy^apa, in the form of a dwarf (Vamana). He then 
went to a sacrifice vviiich Bali was performing ; who, having heard him recite the 
Vedasj promised, notwithstanding the prohibition of. his preceptor Shukra, to 
grant him whatev^er boon he wished. The dw'arf replied, — ‘ Give me as much 
ground as I can comprise within three steps; for this is all 1 wish.’ Scarcely, 
however, had the water, confirmatory of the donation, touched his hands, than 
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he was nq longer a tlw'arfi but comprised with his steps earth, ‘mid-air, and 
heaven. 7’lms Ilaii compelled Bali to I'eturn to the lower regions, and 
reinstated India and tlic immortals in heaven. 

“ Observing, subsequently, tliat the Kshatriyas oppressed the earth, Hari 
assumed a mortal hirm, in order to protect the gods, the Brahmans, and man- 
kind ; and was born tlie son of llcnuka and Jainadagni, the son of Bhrigu. At 
tin's time there was a king named Kartavirya, who, through the favour of 
Datfatreya, had obtained a thousand arms, and who excelled in valour and 
every warlike (piality. One day that he had gone to hunt, he was invited to 
refresh himself from his fatigue by Jainadagni, who sumptuously entertained 
him and his attendants by means of the cow Shalnda, which granted all that was 
wished : the king, in consequence, requested that this cow should be given to 
him ; but, on this being refused, Jainadagni was slain by the son of Kartavirya, 
and the king returned home. During this occurrence llama had gone to the 
woods, and on his return having found his father slain, he on this account 
delivered the earth from twenty-one generations of Kshatryas. He then 
performed (expiatory ceremonies at Kurukshetra, and, having bestowed the 
world on Kashyapa and the Brahmans, retired to the mountain Mahcndra. 

. KAMA CIIANDUA. 

“ For the destruclioii of Havana and others, llari, assuming four forms, was 
born the I'our sons of Dasliaratha, the son of llaghu of the solar race. To 
obtain these sons, Dasliaratha bail performed a costly sacrifice, and from the 
sacred fire had received a goblet of payasa ; which he having distributed 
amongst his wives, Kuushalya produced llama ; Kaikeya, Bharata ; and .Sumitra, 
Lakshinana and Shatrughna. Afterwards his father, at the request of "Vishva- 
initra, sent llama, accompanied by Lakshmana, to protect that sage’s sacrificial 
ceremonies ; and llama with his arrows destroyed the llakshasas who in- 
terrupted them. Then he, accompanied by Vishvamitra and his brother, 
proceeded to the sacrifice of the king of Mithila, in order to behold the won- 
derful bow ; and there Vishvamitra having explained to him its history *, llama 
in sport bent and broke the bow, and Janaka in consequence betrothed to him 

♦ This was the bow of Shiva, which had been given to an ancestor of Janaka, and he employed 
it as a tost in order to ascertain who was a proper husband for Sita : but none of the princes who 
came as suitors to her were capable of raising it from the ground, far less of bending it.. 1 have 
read, but I do not immediately recollect in what Puran, that Narada had revealed to Janaka that 
Sita was in reality an incarnation of Lakshmi, and that he should discover the person under whoso 
form Vishnu had become incarnate, and to whom alone Sita was to be espoused, by means of this 
bow, as Vishnu alone would be able to bend it. 
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his lovely daughter Sita, and his other daughter Urniild to Lakshinana. d'o 
celebrate these marriages Dasharatha was invited from Ayodhya, and on his 
arrival they were didy performed; ami at the same time Bharata and Slia- 
trughna espoused the two daughters of Kushadhwaja, the younger brother of 
Janaka: Rama tlien, with his preceptor, his j)arents, and his brothers, returned 
to Ayodhya, and on the way there overcame the sou of Jamadagni. 

“ Soon after Dasharatha thus addressed llama ; — ‘ To-morrow morninir 
I intend to inaugurate thee as the young king; theref<)r(i cliastcly pass this night 
with Sita in religious exercises.’ Having heard his fatlier’s wortls, Rama in- 
formed his mother Kaushalya of them, and then addressed himself to the 
worship of the gods. Meanwhile the king gave the necessary orders tor 
preparing all that was required for the approacliing inauguration ; but a female 
friend hastened and informed Kaikeya that the city was adorning for the inau- 
guration of Rama, and added, — ‘If Rama become king, it will undoubtedly be 
the ileath of thy son Bharata.’ Having heard these insidious words, Kaikeya 
bestowed on her friend a jewel, and then said, — ‘ 1 see no contrivance by 
moans of which Bharata might enjoy the kingdom.’ Her friend r<'])licd, — 
‘ I'^orinerly, in a battle between the fSuras and Asuras, thou didst ])reser\ e thy 
husband’s life, and he did then promise to grant thee two boons : now' demand 
that Rama shall be ordered to reside in forests for fourteen years, and that thy 
son Bharata be inaugurated as the young king.’ This heard, Kaikeya said, — 
‘ What thou hast advised shall be performed:’ and then she proceeded to tlu* 
chamber of anger, and threw herself on the ground. No sooner was Dasharatha 
informed of this circumstance, than he haslened to her, and saiil, — ‘ Mdiy art 
thou thus angry and troubled in spirit? Tell me what thou wishest, and 1 will 
perform it.’ Kaikeya replied, — ‘ Formerly thou didst ])romise to grant nu* 
two boons ; tiow, thcrefin'e, order Rama to I'eside fourteen years in the forests, 
and let the preparations now making be employed in the inauguration of' 
Bharata ; and unless thou grantest me these boons, I will now drink ])oison and 
die.’ On hearing these words, as if' struck with a thunderbolt, the king faint- 
ing fell ; but, recovering his senses, he said, — ‘ What has Rama done to thee, 
that thou now pronouncest his name in this manner ? and w'hy dost thou w'ish 
to involve me in misfortune, and in the blame whicJi Avill attach to me for com- 
plying with thy wish ? Thou canst not be my wife, but must be some fiend ; 
nor Bharata be my son. But without Rama I cannot live a moment ; and 
therefore, since it is thy wish, on my death, as a widow govern this kingdom.’ 
This said, the king, faithful to his promise, called Rama, and told him that he 
must leave the kingdom, in consequence of the boons which Kaikeya hail 
demanded. Rama immediately, after having paid due obedience to his father 
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and Kaikcya, and having consoled liis mother Kaiishalya, departed from tlie 
city, accoin|)anied by ministers and attendants. That night he passed on the 
banks of the Tamasa, and in the morning pnrsned his journey, while those who 
had attended him returned to the city. There all the ])eople were weeping and 
lamenting his dejjarture ; and Dasharatha, oppressed with grief repaired to the 
a])artnicnts of Kaushalya, W’here f()r some days he continued incessantly repeat- 
ing, ‘ Oh ! that 1 had died before 1 was obliged to give that order ! O my 
youthfiil son ! given by the sacrifice performed on the banks of the Sarayu, how 
can I live without thee ! but soon shall grief for thy absence end a life so 
iinhajjpily prolonged.’ At length, exhausted by his lamentations, the king 
sank one night into what seemed repose ; but in the morning, when the bards 
and minstrels had come to awaken him, Kaushalya perceived that he had 
expired. On this being known, the pcoj)lc wept aloud and cast rej)roaches on 
Kaikcya ; and Vasishta and Bharata, with Shatriighna and the elders of the 
people, determined to })roeeed to Kama, and to entreat him to assume the 
government. They accordingly hastened to where he wars residing, and in- 
formed him that his father had ascended to heaven, and hailed him as the king 
of Ayodhya. Rama, however, said that he must fulfil the ])romise of his father; 
and he therefore gave the kingdom to Bharata ; but, at tlie latter’s request, he 
gave to him his sandals, wdiich, during Rama’s absence, were duly reverenced 
by Bharata. 

“ R.ima, after travelling through several forests, and visiting several holy 
sages, at length came to the Dandaka Forest on the banks of the Godavari. 
There the ogress .Surj)anakha, having come to devour him, was, on beholding his 
beauty, inflamed with love, and thus adilressed him : — ‘ Who art thou ? and 
wdience Iiast Ihou arrived? Be my husband, or I w'ill devour thee.’ On 
hearing these words, Lakshmana, by desire of Rama, cut off her nose and ears ; 
and she, with her blood streaming, fled to her husband Khara, and thus spoke : 
— ‘ Without thy assistance, O Khara ! I shall die ; for 1 cannot live unless thou 
give me to drink the blood of Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana.’ This heard, 
Khara with a mighty army of Rakshasas attacked Rama ; but he with his arrows 
slew them all. Then Surpanakha proceeded to Lanka, and acquainted 
Ravana* with what had occurred, and added, — ‘ 1 will not live, unless thou 
earnest away Sita, and givest me the blood of Rama and Lakshmana to drink.’ 
She ended, and Ravana thus spoke to Marichi ‘ Hasten to the Dandaka 
Forest, and, assuming the form of a golden deer, withdraw I..akshmana and Rama 
from Sita, that I may then carry her aw^ay ; or otherwise death is thine.’ 


* SheVas his sister. 
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Marichi tlien reflected, — ‘ If I must die, it is better that I sliould be slain by 
llama than by Havana ; ’ and accordingly proceeded to the forest, and there 
appeared as a golden tleer. On beholding wliich, Situ requested Rama to pro- 
cure it for her, who hastened after it and mortally wounded it with an aiTow ; 
but as Marichi was ex])iring he exclaimed, — ‘ O Sita ! O Lakshmana ! ’ On 
hearing these exclamations, Sita obliged Lakshmana to proceed to the assistance 
of llama, when Havana immediately a])pcared and carrietl her away ; and on 
the way mortally wounded the vulture Jathayusha, wlio attempted to oppose 
him. Thus in safety Havana reached Lanka, and ])la('ing Sita in an Ashoka 
grove, thus spoke : — ‘Be my wile, or this Hakshasa shall devour thee.’ Rama, 
having slain th? deer, was suipriscd when Lakshmana joined him, and hastened 
with apprehension to his abode ; and there, not finding Sita, he was deeply 
grieved, and lamented aloud, exclaiming, — ‘ Why hast thou forsaken me? and 
where art thou gone ? ’ Lakshmana having consoled him, they ])roceedcd in 
search ol'Sita; and on the way Ibund Jathayusha, who informed them that she 
had been carried away by Havana, and then expired. 

“ Then, j)rocceding onwards to the lake Pam])a, Hama formed a friendship 
with Sngriva and Haninnan, and ha\ing slain Bali, Sngriva’s brother but 
enemy, he instated him in the kingdom of Kishkindha ; and Sngriva promised 
to assist him in recovering Sita. Until, therefore, all preparations w'ere made, 
Hama re sided on the mountain Malya ; but, Sngriva not arriving at the time 
appointed, he became angry, and sent Lakshmana to ascertain the reason. 
Sugriva then hastened to Hama, and apologised for his delay ; and, having 
collected a mimerons host of Vanaras, he despatched llieni in all directions to 
obtain intelligence of Sita. To Hanuman, also, Hama gave his ring, and he 
proceedcil with Jus division towards the south j and on the road met Sampati, 
who informed them that Sita was detained by Havana in an Ashoka grove in 
Lanka. 

“ On receiving this information, Hanuman proceeded onwards until he 
arrived at the sea ; on beholding which the Vanaras exclaimed, — ‘ How can 
we pass over this, and live ? ’ But Hanuman, in order to preserve their lives, 
and to accomplish tlic desire of Hama, immediately^ leaped across into Lanka, 
though the sea was there one hundred yojanas wide. Through Lanka then 
Hanuman took his way, beholding the groves and palaces of Havana and the 
other princes of the Hakshasas, until he came into the Ashoka grove, where 
he heard Havana threatening Sita unless she became his wife. But soon as 
Havana departed Hanuman apj)cared, and thus spoke : — ‘ There was a king 
Dasharatha, who had tw’O sons, Hama and Lakshmana, W'ho went to reside in 
the forests, accompanied by Sita the wife of* Rama ; but she was carried away 
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by Havana. Hama hastened in search of her ; and, having on the road formed 
a friendship with Sugriva, 1 have been sent in quest of Sita ; since, therefore, 
thou ait Janaka the wife of Hama, receive this ring, wliicli he gave me in 
order tfiat thou mightst know me to be his messenger.’ Sita took the 
ring, luul viewing it, tlms spoke, while tears bedewed lier cheeks : — ‘If Hama 
lives, why comes he not to save me ?’ Hanuman replied, — ‘He knew not the 
spot where thou wert concealed, but soon as informed of it he will hasten to 
slay Havana and to take thee away : therefore, grieve not, but give me a jewel 
as a token that I have seen thee.’ She gave it to him, and said, — ‘ Now exert 
thyself that my lord may quickly tiikc me hence.’ Hanuman replied, — ‘If 
thou wishest it, I will this instant conduct thee to Rama and Sugriva ; ’ but Sita 
said, — ‘ With none but Hama can I hence depart’ Hanuman, in conse- 
quence, left her : hut, unwilling to ([uit Lanka until he had seen Havana, he, in 
order to obtain this object, began to destroy one of' the royal groves ; and, on 
being opposed, he slew the keepers, the guards, and seven sons of ministers, 
until at length he was bound with a scrjiimt arrow by Indrajit *, and brtmght 
bef()re Havana, who thus spoke: — ‘ AVho art thou ?’ Hanuman replied, — ‘ The 
messenger of Hama, who, unless thou deliverest Sita up to him, will slay^ thee 
and destroy Lanka.’ This heard, Havana in his anger would have slain Hanu- 
man ; but, being dissuaded from doing so by his brother V'^ibishana, ho ordered 
his* tail to be set on fire. Then Hanuman immediately broke his bonds, and, 
bounding away% set Lanka in dames, and again leaped over the sea and rejoined 
the A'^anaras. He then hastened to Hama, and, having acquainted him with all 
that had occurred, delivered to him Sita’s jew'cl ; and, on rccei\ ing and behold- 
ing it, Hama w'lqit aloud from the anguish of se])aration. Sugriva consoled 
him ; and they then proceeded to the sea-shore ; where A’^ibishana came to 
meet him, as Havana had treated him disrespectfully in consequence of his 
advising him to restore Sita to her lord. The sea, however, having through 
pride denied Hama a passage into Lanka, the Vanaras commenced constructing 
a mound for that purpose. 

“ Meanwhile Angada W'as sent by Hama as an ambassador to Havana, 
to demand the restoration of Sita; but he would not consent; and Angada 
returning informed Rama that Havana’s thoughts were bent solely on war. 
Rama, therefore, passed over into Lanka ; and after various battles, and a great 
slaughter of the Rakshasas, at length slew Havana, and bestowed his kingdom 
on Vibishana. Sita having been then purified by the ordeal of fire, he received 
her again : and having thus slain the wicked, and protected the good, he returned 


* Havana’s son. 
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to Ayodhya, where he was received by his brothers and the people with the 
greatest rejoicings and gratulations. Being then enthroned, lie reigned over the 
kingdom lor eleven thousand years, and at length returned to heaven.* 


KniSIINA. 

“ In order to relieve tlie earth, oppressed by wickedness, Hari was conceived 
as the seventh son of Devaki ; but being extracted from licr womb, and conveyed 
into tliat of Rohini, he was known as her son, undci’ tlie name of Uala-Rama ; and 
aflcnvards he was born tlie eighth son ol‘ Devaki, and bec’ame celebrated under 
the appellation of Krishna. His parents, however, fearing the vengeance of 
Kansa, his father Vasudeva conveyed him to the couch of Yashoda while she 
was asleep, anti thence removed her new-born daughter, whom he gave to 
Devaki. But Kansa, having heard the cries of the infant, hastened to her 
chamber, and seizing it, was about to dash it on the floor, when she prevented 
him. Enraged, he exclaimed, — ‘ Has it not been jiredicted that thy. eightli 
conception shall be the cause of my death ? ’ and threw the infant to the ground. 
Hut it sjnang on high, and said, — ‘ Why, O Kansa! dasli me on the floor? for 
he who shall slay thee has been born.’ 'I'his said, it slew the guards, and dis- 
apjiearcd.t Kansa also sent Butana and others to cftect the destruction of the 
child of Devaki, who had been entrusted to Yashoda by Vasudeva, and brought 
up by her in CJokula, in order to pi’otect him against the attempts of Kansa; 
and thus Krishna and Rama, in reality the guardians of the universe, gladly 
became the guardians of cattle amongst cowherds and milkmaids. Once 


* The above is an abstraet of the Ramayanam ; and it will hence appear that the incidents are 
well adapted for a narrative poem, which would not he devoid of very considerable interest. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in the Ramayanam of Valmiki the narrative is every moment interrupted by the 
introduc’tion of some legend or other ; so that the work inevitably becomes unconnected, prolix, and 
tedious, and the reader loses all interest in it: but in the translations of this poem in the 
vernacular dialects this defect does not appear, as almost all these legends are omitted ; and it is in 
this manner that it should be presented to the European public, and its legeiuLs reservetl for a 
dictionary of Hindu mythology. No opinion resj)ecting the merits and demerits of the Rama- 
yanam ought to be formed from the Strampoor version of it, for never was a work more abominably 
translated ; and though it has the appearance of a literal translation, it docs not even deserve this 
name, because the meaning of the original is often mistaken, and very seldom is the appropriate 
English word made use of. The total want, therefore, in this version, of poetical beauty and 
elegance is not to be ascribed to the original. 

f The infant was a form assumed by Durga, wlio is thus addressed in the following stanza of 
the original : — “ O most revered Durga ! womb of the gods ! Ambika ! Badrakali ! avenger ! goddess 
with many names ! the man who repeats at morning, noon, and evening, thy sacred names, shall 
assuredly obtain all his wishes.” 
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Yaslioda, being iingry, bound Krislnia to a mortar* ; but he, dragging it, passed 
between two trees, by whieli it was obstructed ; and he i)ul1ed until the two trees 
fell : anotlier finie slie tied him to a cart, but he broke it into pieces with a blow 
of his toot: then Putaua oflered him her breast, and he sucked until she tell 
down (lead. When, also, he had hccomc a youth, he coriquered the serpent 
Kaliya, and expelled him from the i)ool of the Yamuna; and restored to peace 
the Tala\anam by slaying the iVsuras, Dhenuka under the form of an ass, 
Arishta under that of a bull, and Keshina under that of a horse. He abolished 
the iestival of ludra ; and when the lord of the sky, in consetpience, poured 
down torrents of rain, he uplilted the mountain Goverdhana, and rendered these 
torrents innocuous. Being then sent for by Kansa, he proceeded to Mathura 
with his attached cowherds, amusing himself as he went by \ arious inciderits. 
First, he slew the royal washerman who had n^fused him the garments of Kansa, 
and elothed himself atul llama with them : he then gave wealth to the tlovver- 
woman who had voluntarily su})])lied him with garlands : he next rendered 
straight the crooked woman who had ju'esented him with pertiuned ointments : 
and, having afterwards slain Kuhala at the gate, he entered the am])hithcalre, 
and beheld Kansa, with liis ministers, guards, and att(‘ndants. 'fhere, in a 
wrestling match, he slew (dianura and Mushtaka, and then slew Kansa the king 
of Mathura; after which he made Ugra Sena the king of the Yadavas. Two 
of Kansa’s wives, ho\ve\ er, were the daughters oi’ Jarasandha, who acajnainted 
their lather with what had occurred ; and he immediately besicgcal Mathura 
with a mighty army. But, tliough Krishna defeated him, he afterwards caused 
Dwaraka to be biiilt, and chose that city f()r the place of his residtmee ; where 
hi' dwelt witli sixteen thousand and eight wives, the chief of wlumi w-ere 
lliikmini and Satyabhama. Having also been instructed in learning by Sandi- 
pana, he restored to him his child who had disapj)eared, alter having slain the 
Daitya Panchajauya and having been didy honoured by Yama. He likewise 
caused the death of Kala Yavana by means of Muchukunda. 

“ By Uukmiui was born a son, named Pradyumna, whom the Daitya Sham- 
bara, on the sixth day after his birth, carried aw.ay and threw into the sea. He 
was swallowed by a fish ; which, being taken by a fisherman, was given to 
Shambara, and, on its being opened, the infant was found within it. This 
infant Shambara gave to his wile Mayavatif, who recognised it to be her 

* A large wooden mortar in which rice is cleaned, and which always forms part of the house- 
hold utensils in India. 

f t)n Kama’s having bi'en consumed by Shiva, that god predicted to his wife Rati that her 
husband would lie afterwards born as the son of Krishna ; and it was in expectation of this event 
tliat Rati had assumed a female form under the name of Mayavuti. 
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husband Kama, and brought it np with much care and affection. When also 
Pradyumna was growm up, slie tluis spoke to iiim : — ‘ TJiou art Kama, whom 
Shiva rendered without a body {Anang(t), and whom Shambara carried away 
and tlircw into the st;a ; do thou, thcn'fore, slay him.* Pradyumna in con- 
sequence slew Shambara, and flien returned to his parents. 

“ Thus the one lord, as Krishna, lived happily in this world with Rukmini 
and his other wives, and begot a numerous race of sons.* He also assisted the 
Pandavas in their war with the Kauravas ; and, by their means, relieved the 
earth from the w’cight of wieki'd men by which it wais oppressed, liut when 
the object of his incarnation was accomjilished, then was the whole race of 
Yadavas destroyed, in conse(|uence of the curse of the divine sages, by mutual 
slaughter; llalabhadra, the incarnate form of Anantat, departed to heaven; ami 
Hari, forsaking mortality, returned to Vaikuntha. 


BUDDHA AND KALKI. 

“ The Suras, having been defeated in battle by the Asuras, sought (he 
protection of Vishnu; who, in consccpience, "was born under the delusive f()X’m 
of Buddha, the son of Jina, by whom the xYsuras were deceived ; and, being 
induced to abandon the religion of the Vedas, lost all power as warriors. 
From that time has the faith of Buddha flourished; and many are the heretics 
who have forsaken the sacred ordinances of the Vedas. 

“ In the Kali Yug, llioughtless men shall begin to commit acts deser\ ing of 
hell; and the destruction of castes shall be contijiued. 'fhen shall virlue and 
religion disa])pear, and scarce a single school remain ; and barbarians, under the 
forms of kings, externally arrayed in justice, but internally composed of injustice, 
shall devour the people. But at length shall Vishnu a])pcar as Kalki, destroy 
the barbarians, and reestablish the pure customs and morals which depend on a 
due observance of the duties prescribed to castes and to the four classes : after 
which shall Hari return to hea\'en ; and the Sa/j/a Yiig, then returning, shall 
restore the world to purity, virtue, and piety.” 


* I here omit au abstract of the Mahabharat. 

f At the commencement of this account of the avatar of Krisima, it will be observed, that 
Bala>Rama is said to be an incarnalion of Vishiiu, and here he is described as an incarnate form of 
Ananta; but both these opinions are current amongst the Hindus, who sometimes exclude Buddha 
from the ten avatars, and make the eighth and ninth to have been Bala-Rama and Krishna ; and 
this is supported by more than one Puran. 

3 T 
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THE NARAYANA UPANISIIAD.* 

The priiticval male Narayana loves the beings that lie has created. From 
Narayana w ere jn oduced tlie vital breath, the mind, the senses and their organs, 
ether, fire, air, water, and earth. From Narayana were produced Brahma, 
Rudra, the Frajapatis, the twelve Suns, tlie Rudras, and the Vasavas ; and from 
Narayana were produced the Vedas and all sacred learning. By Narayana are 
all things created, preserved, and destroyed, and again produced. TIuiSj 
Narayana is Rudra, Narayana is Brahma, Narayana is the twelve Suns, the 
Vasavas, and the Ash winau ; Narayana is all /^/.s7//.v ,• Narayana is Kala (time), 
and all that is above or below, external or internal ; Narayana is all that was and 
shall be, without parts, without allection, ineomjirchensible, unnameable, and 
immaculate. Narayana is the one god, and there is not a second ; HE is 
certainly Vishnu, HE is certainly Vishnu. Eel om be first said, then nama, 
and afterwards Nanijiaiutifa. Oni is one syllable, nama is two syllables, and 
Karai/anai/a five syllables ; thus, om Narai/anaija nama is that eight-syllabled 
invocation, from the repetition of which are obtained long life, wealth, and pro- 
geny j and, finally, immortality, by participating in the bliss indfable of god. 
'fhe syllable orn is composed of the letters a, a, and ?» ; and he who repeals 
these letters thus joined together shall be delivered from the miseries of transi- 
tory existence. Hence om Naivti/anai/a nama is that invocation, which whoever 
repeats, he shall ascend to \hiikuntha, he shall ascend to Vaikuntha. Of 
divine nature is the son of Uovaki — of divine nature is Madhusndana ; for 
Narayana, who dwellcth in all things, the uncaused cause of all that exists, is 
Parabrahm. Om, he who meditates on this ])ortion of the Athan a Shiras* 
at night, the sins which he has committed ihiring the day shall be remitted ; if 
in the morning, all nocturnal sin shall be destroyed ; and, if at mid-day, seated 
oj)posite to the sun, the five great sins and all lesser ones shall be forgiven to 
him ; his virtue shall become equal to that acquired by a thorough knowledge 
and observance of the Vedas; and he shall obtain identification with Narayana. 

* This Upanishad forms part of tlic Athnrva Skints Upanishad, 

y The Atkemas Shiras Upanishad consists of five distinct Upanishads, which relate to the five 
principal deities, or the Jive shrines (panchayalanani), and are therefore entitled the Ganapati, 
Narayana. Rudra, Surya, and Devi Upanishads. 
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THE RUDRA UFANISHAD. * 

Tiik gods ])rocc'oiled to tlie celestial abode ol’ Rudra, and enquired, “Who art 
thou ?” He rej'lied, — “ 1 am tlietirst and sole essence j I am and shall be, and 
there is not any thing which is distinct from me.” Having thus spoken, he 
disapj)eared ; and then an unseen voiee rcas heard saijing, — “I am lie who 
causeth transiloriness, and yet endureth for ever; I am Brahm ; I am the east 
and the west, the north and the south; 1 am space and vacuum; I am 
masculine, feminine, and neuter ; 1 am Savitii, the Gayatri, and all sacred 
verse ; I am the three tires ; I am the most ancient, the most excellent, the 
most venerable, and the mightiest ; 1 am the splendour of the four Vedas, and 
the mystic syllable ; I am imperishable and mysterious, but the revealer of 
mysteries ; I am all that is, and all space is pervaded by my essence.” This 
heard, the gods meditated on Rudra, though unseen, and then witli uplifted 
hands thus adored him : — “ Praise be to thee, who art Rralima, \’ishmi, 
and Maheshwara t ! praise be to thee, who art Uma, Ganesha, and .Skanda ! 
praise be to thee, who art India and Agni ! praise be to thee, who art the 
earth, the sky, and heaven ! ])i aise be to thee, who art the Mahar, .Tana, 
Tapa, and Satya Loks ! praise be to tbee, who art earth, water, lire, air, and 
ether ! praise be to thee, who art the sun and moon ! ])raise be to thee, who 
art the stars and planets! praise be to thee, who art time, death, and Yamal 
praise be to thee, who art immortal, the past, the present, and the future ! praise 
be £o thee, who art all that is, the sole and universal essence ! praise, praise be 
to thee, O Rudra, O Ishana, O Maheshwara, O Mahadeva, O lord, for thou 
art Parabrahm, the one and only god ! 


# 

t 


Prom the Athan^a Shiras Upanishad. 

That is, who hast manifested thyself under all these 


3 L 2 


diflerent forms. 
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THE ISHWARA (HTA. » 

CHAPTER 1. 

The salves ihuii addressed Sula : — “Thou hast, O lord ! explained to us all 
that ndates to the creation, and to the divisions aiul })eriods of time ; and now be 
pleased to acfiuaint us with the true nature of Mahadeva, and instruct us in 
that divine knowledo-e by which tinal beatitude can alone he obhiined. For 
thou, O Suta ! hast derived tliis information from Krishna Devipayana, wlio was 
undoubtedly an incarnation of Vishnu.” Suta replied, — “ Vyasa once came 
to whore the holy sages wore ])erfbrming a course of sacrifice ; who, on ob- 
serving him, received him with all due salutations and honour. Vyasa being 
then seated, and having made the usual complimentary en(|uiries, Suta, having 
respectfully bowed to his preceptor, thus addressed him: — ‘O sage deeply 
skilled in sacri'd learning ! thou art ca])able of instructing these sages in that 
divine knowledge which gi\es final beatitude, and thus to relieve them from 
that anxious search after truth with which their minds are at present disquieted.’ 
Vyasa gladly replied in these pleasure-gi\ ing words : — ‘I will acapiaint you 
with what Mahadeva formerly ^^aid, in answer to (piestions ])roposed to him by 
Sanatkumara and t)ther divine ])ersonages. Formerly Sanatkumara, his brothers 
Angiras, lihrigu, Kanada, Kapila, Garga, Vamadeva, and \hisishta, having 
agrei'd together, perlbrmeii, witli dev'ont and :il)stractod minds, a severe lapas 
at IJadarikashramam. ( At length Narayana, who is without beginning or end, 
a)q)eared to them ; and, alter having been leceived with due salutations and 
praises, eiKpiired what was the object of the lapas. The sages, delighted that he, 
vvlio was in truth Narayana, had appeared to them, replied, — “ O lord ! thou 
knowest all my'steries, and therefore be pleased to resolve the doubts by which 
we are per])lexed, and to inform us what is the cause ot all that is ; Ikw all 
things thus continually revolve ; what is this W' oil d, and why was it created; 
what is tilt; soul, what is final beatitude, and what the real nature of Para- 
brahm.” This heard, Narayana threw off the appearance of an ascetic, and 
manifested himself resjilendent in his own glorious form ; refulgent as molten 

♦ I'rom the Kurmn Pumn, T need scarcely iibscrvc that, as this passage abounds as usual in 
repetition, 1 have abridged it considerably ; but I have omitted nothing except what is mentioned 
more than once. In my copy of this Puran there arc no titles to the chapters, and I have not, there- 
fore, thought it proper to add them. 

f This is Uie place where Nara and Narayana, incarnations of Shiva and Vishnu, are supposed 
to abide, though invisibly, as it appears from this passage. 
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gold, and displaying in his hands the disc, the conch, the lotos, and the bow, 
sliaruga. Nara, also, at this time ap])eared, and revealed his divine figure and 
ap])eared as Maliadeva, with three eyes, and the moon adorning his head. On 
beholding the lord of' the three worlds the sages were delighted, and thus 
devoutly adored Mahesliwara : — “ Victory be to thee, O Ishwara, Mahadeva, 
Shiva, lord of' the Bhutas ! victory be to thee, O Isha, the adored by pious 
ascetics ! victory be to tliee, O lord, the creator, preserver, and dt'Stroyer of 
this universe!” Shiva, having then embraced Vishnu, oiKiuired what was the 
wish ot' the divine sages; Vislniu iul'ormed him, and, after they had been all duly 
seated, Shiva complied with their recpiest. 


CIIAl'TEH Jl. 

‘ fshiVara thm began : — “I will communicate to you the mysterious and 
everlasting knowledge of my real nature; wliieh when created beings have once 
accpiired, O learned and holy Brahmans! they will no longer b(‘ subject 1 (j the 
evils of transitory existence. Know, then tliat the sonl * is of' a pure and subtle 
nature, unatl'ectcd by external or internal objects; it is invisible, but manifests 
itself as Purusha, Prakriti, Maheshwara, and Time. Through it this universe is 
])roduceil and annihilated ; for it is the cause of Maijay which delusi\'ely dis- 
plays an endless variety of apparently existing forms. But the soul itself' 
neither creates nor is created ; it is neither earth nor sea ; fire nor air ; nor 
hearing, touch, sight, smell, nor taste ; it has neither f'eet, nor hands, nor other 
organs ; it neither acts nor suffers, f()r if is neither Purusha nor Prakriti, noj' 
Maya t : for, as the mind is distincf from the thoughts wdiich arise in it, so is the 
supi’emc soul distinct from the illusive a])j)earances which it generates; and as 
the shadow in water is se])arate from its object, so is the soul ot' each created 
behig from that illusion which it contemj)lates ; bi-cause, when released from 
liability to transmigration, the liberattal soul becomes idenlifietl with that sole 
immutable, incorporeal, inelfably happy, and supreme spirit. It is, theret'ore, 
Ahankar alone which, united to the souls ol' men, induces them to think that 
they get or suffer, or that they cx])erience jdeasure or pain. It is Ahankar which 
is the root of that ignoram;e, which leads men to consider Purusha and Pi’akriti 

• The more proper translation of tliis word wouUi be spirit, as opposed to mnUer. I have, 
however, employed the usual word ; but the reader must recollcet the leading principle ol Hindu 
phiiusopliy, which is, that there is no other ens than one sole self-existent spirit, and that all 
seeming realities are mere illusive appearances. 

•f This may appear inconsistent ; but here the simple and real nature of spirit only is spoken 
of, and it will be afterwards seen that it loses its simplicity before Maya or Purusha is generated. 
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to be the first causes, and to mistake the real nature of their souls. But, when 
they know that there is hut one suj)rcme soul, and that the soul of every man is 
of the same riature, immutable, passionless, and imperishable ; then they become 
liberated from pleasure aiid pain, from anger and hatred, arid from sin and its 
retribution. Wise men, therefore, say that the supreme soul is adualistic, and 
that duality proceeds solely from Maya ; and, consequently, as the sky is not 
blackened by smoke, so is not the soid affected by the evil passions which arise 
in the mind ; but as crystal shines with its own lustre, so does the soul, exempt 
from Maya, retain its s])lendour unsullied. They also, who know that the soul 
from its essential nature is alwa 3 ^s the same, immaterial, and exemj)tffom modi- 
fication, perceive that this universe, though consisting, in appearance, of an 
endless variety of mntable f'orm^;, is in reality but a manifestation of tbe one 
self-existent and supreme spirit ; for, as when a red flower is placed within a 
l)ure crystal vase, the \'ase retains its i)urity, though it assumes a red colour; 
thus does the soul, though invested with various fin’ins, still remain unaffected 
anil unchanged. The soul, therefore, is immaterial, })ure, all-pervading, immu- 
table, and eternal. 

“ Those, consequently, vdio desire final beatitude, ought to meditate con- 
tinually on the real nature of the soul. For whoever, steadfast in faith, has by 
means of abstract contemplation become acquainted with it, he is conq)letely 
liberated from the bonds of Maya ; and that knowledge affords the only real 
remedy i()r all the ])aius anil miseries attendant on transitory existence. 
Since, soon as. a man is enlightened with this knowledge, he becomes identified 
with the supreme spirit ; and, as rivers become one with the ocean, so does he, 
who knows what the soul really is, attain identification with the unity of god. 
Thus, to the enlightened there is neither transitoriness nor illusion ; as it is 
ignorance alone which deceives, for knowledge exhibits the truth undisguised 
and free from all fallacious aj)pearances. 'I'he only certain means, however, 
of acquiring this knowledge is hv an adherence to the Sankhija and Yoga 
doctrines, for they are the same ; but he who sedulously devotes himself to 
them will undoubtedly become acquainted with the I’cal nature of the deity. 
He will then know that 1 alone am the siqneme sj)irit, and that there is no other 
god ; that I am the universal soul, the universal form, the beginning and end 
of all things ; without eyes I sec, and without ears I hear; I am the Vedas, and 
all sacred learning relates to me. Hut this truth men cannot know as long as 
they are involved in illusion ; and, therefore, they ought to addict themselves 
to devout contcm})lation, in order that they may obtain identification with my 
essence : for then thev will bo liberated from all the effects of Maya, and will, 
in union with me, enjoy siq)reme and eternal happiness.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

‘ Ish'wara continued. — “ From the supreme sjiirit proceeded Piirusha, 
Prakriti, and Time ; and by them was produced this universe, the manifestation 
of' the one god. For 1 am that s|)int; and men skilled in the Vedas know that 
all things, animate and inanimate, of which this universe consists, are nu-rely 
multitudinous forms which are assumed by that all-])ervading spirit. From it, 
therefore, existing from all eternity, proceeded Puruslia, Prakriti, and Time, 
which, conseipiently, are also without a heginning.* From Prakriti, the delu- 
sive cause of all apparent corport'al forms, were ]»r()diice.linti‘llect and conscious- 
ness (^A/ian/,(tr) ; and by the permutation and interchanging of these elements 
originate the twenty-five ])rineiples i , from which are produced this universe, 
and all that it contains. But it x^Ahanhir that gives rise to vitality, sensation, 
and the consciousness of j>leasure and pain, and the other consecpiences which 
are attendant on birth. From the union, also, or disjtmction ofJ’rakriti and 
'fime are caused the creation and annihilation of this universe ; for Time eflects 
all that it wishes; and hence is the eternal and sujireme being known under the 
name of Time (Kata). Of all th(‘ organs, too, of sense and intellect, the best 
is the mind, which proceeds from Ahankar, A/iankar from intellect, intellect 
I'rom the su})reme being, who is in fact Puvusha. It is that ])rimeval male whose 
form constitutes this universe, and whose breath is the sky ; and, though incor- 
poreal, that male am I : for there is no other being than me ; and he who 
acquires tJie knowledge of tny divine nature obtains efernal happiness. Besides 
all things movable and immovable, there is nothing transitory ; because, when 
united to Time I manifest myself', then do I create the world; and when I con- 
ceal mysell', then do I destroy it. But its existence and non-existence, are mere 
illusions ; for 1, the supreme sjiirit, am self-existent and eternal.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘ Ish'wara continued. — “1 will now explain to you, O Brahmans ! the great- 
ness of the god of gods, the cause of all things; for, without devout meditation, 
the knowledge of' my di\'ine nature is not to be acipiired by the bestowing of 

♦ That is, quoad their being essentially of the same nature as the supreme spirit, they are 
without beginning^ though under these forms beginning \9>y of course, predicable of them. 

f These are Purusha, Prakriti, intellect, consciousness, the five elementary atoms, the mind, the 
five senses with their five organs, and the five elements, ether, air, fire, water, and earth. These 
principles, however, are differently enumerated in Chapter VII. of this quotation. 
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gifts, by ascetic practices, or by sacrifice. Within all things I dwell, and yet 
no one knows Jiic, tiiough I am every where present ; and no one beholds me, 
though I am in the very object which he contemplates. That one god am I, who 
is itivoked in the Vedas, to whom sacrifices are offered, and on whom ascetics 
raetlitaU;. I am the enjoyer of all oblations, and the grantor of the benefits 
resiihing from them. I am the universal form, and the universal spirit; and to ■ 
tliosi! who are virtuous, pious, and devout, I give tlie most excellent reward of 
eternal happiness ; even Shudras and the lower castes, if they worship me, shall 
in tine time obtain final beatitude: never shall those perish, who devoutly adore 
me, for all their si)is shall be remitted. Such was the promise made from the 
beginning to my votaries, and the f<)ol who reviles them reviles the god of gods ; 
but he who worships me, even if he with devout mind ofier§ but leaves, flowers, 
aiul water, shall obtain my favour. I am the creator of the universe, the di- 
vulger of the Vedas, the protector of the virtuous, and the destroyer of the irreli- 
gious, exempt from mutability, the caxiser of transitory existence, and the sup- 
port and guardian of all that is created ; at one time assuming the form of 
Brahma, I create this uni\ erse ; and at another, under the form of lludra, I 
destroy it. Animating Purusha and Prakriti, I cause the world to exist, but I 
do not act myself; and the destruction occasioned by Time, though ascribed to 
Mahadeva, 1 actuate, but I cause it not. Such, however, as I really am, some 
behold me bj- means of works, some by devotion, some by meditation, and some 
by the acapiisition ot' divine knowledge ; but he who seeks this knowdedge by 
adhering to the i)racticcs of' the Yo^i is most accej)tal)le to me. Thus haVe T 
cxplaitiecl my diviiu' nature ; and he, who understatuls that such is really my 
essential being, has acquired that know'ledge wdiich insures him eternal hap- 
piness.” 

CUAPTEtt V. 

“ Vj/a.sa said : — '* Having thus spoken, the supreme lord danced and displayed 
his divine nature. Then did the holy sages behold Isha, refulgent with ineffable 
•splendour, dancing in the pure expanse of heaven, with a thousand heads and a 
thousand eyes, with matted locks, and his head adorned with the crescent; clothed 
in a tiger’s skin, displaying in his mighty hands a trident and a lance, his neck 
encircled with a string of skulls ; the sun, moon, and fire Torming his three eyes ; 
Avitli horrid tusks ; of hue like pm'c crystal, effulgent as a myriad of suns, and 
emitting beams of fire difficult to behold, and capable of consuming the universe. 
Thus, as the eternal and supreme lord, the framer and preserver of this world 
continued dancing ; on a sudden the sages beheld Vishnu obtain unification 
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with Isliwara. On thus viewing the unity of the divine nature of tlie two 
deities, the minds of the sages were enlightened j and then, with bended heads 
and clasped liands, having often repeated the mystic syllabic, they thus with 
laudatory strains began : — " Thou art the sole god, the j)rimeval male, the 
ancient of days, tlie lord of life ; thee do we adore, who dwellest in every 
heart, and whom devout men through meditation know to be that pure, all-})er- 
vading, and divine essence which is the supreme and universal soul. It is 
thou who art the producer of this universe, and of all that it contains ; who 
art less than the least, and greater than tlie greatest ; w'ho didst, under the 
form of Hiranyagarbha, create the three worlds and dividge the Vedas ; and 
who bestowest on thy votaries a future state of endless bliss. Beholding thee 
thus amid the sky wheeling in the dance as revolves the wheel of time*, we 
recognise thy greatness, and seek the protection of thy feet. Thee do we adore, 
who art Brahma, Vishnu, lludra, the sun, the fire, anti who appearest under 
a multitude of forms, but art still the one god, incorporeal, imperishable, and 
eternal.” 


t'HAPTKii vr. 

‘ Having heard these words of the divine sages, Ishwara, regarding them, 
thus spoke with a loud voice ; — “ There is but one creator, but one preserver, 
and but one destroyer ; and that is I, who am the eternal and universal soul ; 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things, and there is no other than 
I. All that ye behold, O Brahmans ! is my form ; and all the apparcTJt dif- 
ferences that you observe in it are occasionetl by me, through May-a. Foi', 
though exempt from Maya, 1 yet, at the beginning ot' creation, invest myself 
with it, and, agitating Purusha and Prakriti, by their union arc ])roduced the 
elements from which this universe is formed ; and from my essence also })ro- 
cccd Brahma, Vishnu, the sun, and the other gods. According, likewise, to my 
Jiat, Brahma creates, Narayana protects, and liudra ilestroys ; Agui (fire) 
serves domestic pui-poses, and consumes the oblations offered to the gods ; 
Varuna resides in the waters and vivifies all things ; Vain, pervading the exte- 
rior of all bodies, supports them ; the moon produces medicinal ])lants which 
restore life to man ; the sun illuminates all things by its effulgence ; Indra 
nourishes the earth with rain ; Yama rules over the dead ; Kubera presides 
over riches ; Gaiiesha obviates difficulties ; Skanda commands the celestial 

* The mutations and vicissitudes of tliis world arc compared by Sanscrit authors to the revo- 
lutions of a potter's wheel. 
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armies ; Marichi and the other Prajaputis produce various classes of- beings ; 
Lakslnni, the sjxaisc of Naruyana, bestows fortune and prosperity 5 Saraswati 
confers elocjuence ; Savitri * preserves men trom hell ; Parvati communicates 
divine knowledge; Shesha supports the fourteen ' worlds on his head; the 
Maims jirotect mankind ; and in like manner are their allotted functions 
])i‘rfbrined by the Adityas, the Vasavas, the Maruts, the Ashwinan, the Gan- 
dharvas, the Vidiadharas, the Siddhas, the Charanas, the Yaksluis, the Pisachas, 
and the Raksbasas. Thus, also, according to my fiat, all things on earth, and 
lielow the earth, movable and immovable, exist and act according to their re- 
spective natures. In like manner Prakriti, ether, air, fire, water, earth, mind, 
and nnderstaiuling, continually undergo their ajipointed (dianges ; Maya inces- 
santly jnesents an endless variety of illusive apjiearances ; and the soul is always 
succeeding in dive.sling itself of illusion and in obtaining final beatitude. This 
universe, therefore, with all that it contains, is but a manifestation of my energy, 
and on me do its existence and non-existence solely de])eml ; tor 1 am the lord 
god, the sujneme spirit existing in my own effulgence, and eternal; but no one, 
exce|)t myselfi knows my real nature.” 


CUAl'TEU VII. 

* IsJncara roiili/iiicd. — “ Listen, () IJrahmans ! while I reveal unto yon a 
mysterious truth, the knowledge of which will pre.serve men from tlu' misery of 
fiiture births. 'J'hough I am the sole selfw'xistent god, incorjioreal, and immu- 
table, still do I assume various forms. Amongst the skilled in divine knowledge, 
therefore, I am lirahma ; amongst those exempt from Maya, I am that ancient 
god Hari ; amongst Yogis, Shambhu ; amongst females, the mountain-born 
goddess; amongst the Adityas, Vishnu ; amongst the Vasdevas, Vani ; amongst 
the Rudras, Shankara ; amongst birds, Ciarura ; amongst clejihants, Airavata ; 
amongst warriors, Rama ; amongst Rishis, Vasishta ; amongst the gods, Indra ; 
amongst artificers, Vishw'akarma ; amongst the Asuras, Prahlada ; amongst 
Munis, Vyasa; amongst the Ganas, Ganesha ; amongst heroes, Virabadhra ; 
amongst Siddhas, Kajhla ; amongst mountains, Meru ; amongst the stars, the 
Moon ; amongst seiyients, Shesha ; amongst leaders of armies, Skanda ; amongst 
the yngs, the Satya yug ; amongst the Yakshas, Kubera ; amongst the Pra- 
japatis, Daksha ; amongst the Rakshasas, Nairrita ; amongst the Devipas, 
Pushkara ; amongst animals, the lion ; amongst instruments, the bow ; amongst 


* Here Savitri means the Gayatri. 
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the Vedas, the Samu j amongst invocations, the mystic syllable ; amongst the 
Manns, Swayambhnva j amongst countries, Brahma- Varta ; amongst temples, 
Kashi j among destructive causes, Maha-Kala ; and among the difterent kinds 
of beatitude, Moksha (identification -vvith the supreme being). Know, tarther, 
that the souls which exist in a transitory state are named Pashava (living 
beings), and, as 1 am their lord, I am called PashupatP ; as, also, I bind men 
in bonds from which none can release them excei)t myself I am likewise 
known under the ajjpellation of Mochah a (liberator). Those bonds, the causes of 
pain and misery, are the twenty-four prinei})les, by means of which Maya exerts 
its })ower; namely, mind, understanding, Ahanlar, ether, air, fire, water, earth, 
the five senses and their organs, the anus, the organs of generation, tlie hands, 
the feet, the voice, and I’rakriti — that invisible cause, without beginning, or 
middle, or end, the sup])orter of the tlnee qualities of purit), im})urity, and 
darkness, from which this universe originatcal. But that Prakriti is merely my 
energy, and I am, consequently, the bond, its framer, its binder, and the 
liberator of men from it.” 


CUAl’TKU vin. 

‘ Ishxi'ara amthiucd. — “ In the beginning of time were ])roduced Piirusha 
and Prakriti, the elementary atoms, intellect, the organs of sense and intellect, 
and the five elements; and these principles were enclosed within a golden egg, 
fi’om which sprang Brahma refulgent as a myiiad of suns, who, through the 
power which I conferred on him, created all things. Men, theiefiue, who are 
deceived by illusion do not acknow ledge me to be the luiiversal father, but the 
wise know' me to be such ; and wlioever acquires this knowledge is liberated 
from illusion. For I am Brahma the creator, the su])ieme lord that dwelleth in 
all things; that destroyeth what is deslroyable, and beholdeth all that is visible; 
but the soul is indestructible, ami attaineth a future state the most excellent, 
lie, tlierefine, who becomes acquainted w'ith tlu; seven subtle prin{'i])les and six 
elements of which my essence is comp(>sed, obtains a knowledge of tlie divine 
nature of Parabrahm. Know then that these ])rinciples arc self-existence, im- 
inacidatcness, blessedness, self-sutticingness, oimiiseience, omnipotence, and 
eternity ; and the six elements are the five primary' atoms ami intellect. But, 
as the oil appears not until the sesamum has been ])ressed, so do these remain 
undisclosed until they are excited to operation by Prakriti ; which is itself 

* Pashu is the singular, and Pashava the plural. In the original there is a continued play on 
the words Pashti and Pasha ^ a bond, a noose, &c. 
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inoperative until it is unitcil to me under the form ol Purusha. Hence do wise 
men name Prakriti the divine womb, and me that invisible s^ed from which 
this universe, with all that it contains, has been produced. Those, however, 
who are enlightened know that before all thuigs one god alone existed ; and 
that, as this universe is merely the manifestation of his splendour, there is in 
reality, notwithstanding the variety which seemingly prevails, but one sole and 
all-peiA'ading spirit.” 


CHArrcii IX. 

‘ The sages said, — “ Explain, O Mahadeva ! how this universe can be a 
manifestation of that supreme being who is without parts, without materiality, 
and without transitoriness.” Ishwara rej)lied, — “ Know, O llralunans! that I 
am not the univ erse, and yet the universe is not distinct I’rom me : for that 
Maya, which is without beginning or end, and which resideth in my essence, is 
the cause of all that it is; and, though itself invisible, it renders manifest thos».' 
illusive a]i])eai ances of which this universe consists. But I, the siijireme being, 
existing in brightness and in bliss inetiable, am the cause of Maya ; and there- 
fore it is that enlightened men consider the universcr to be a manifestation of my 
form. Eor, though unity and dbersity be a])parent, yet there is but one self- 
existent and all-pervading spirit, and that si>irit am 1 ; and it is my energy alone 
which presents to men the semblance of divisibility and indivisibility, of differ- 
ence of sexes, and of the varied tin nis with w hich they are surrounded. But as 
the interwoven "threads tbrin oiu; web, so is this universe one whole; and hew'ho 
knows that this whole is in reality the one god, becomes liberated from illusion. 
When a man, therelbre, knows that as light, wherever it appears, is still the 
same, so the soul, however apparently individuated, is still but one and the 
same, he is delivered from an ignorant belief in materiality, and obtains im- 
mortality and bliss ineffable by idcntitication with the sole god ; for, as tlie 
splemlour of the sky is reHc*cti‘d within a j)ure golden vase, so from divine 
knowledge arises in the mind of the enlightened a pure and bright effulgence ; 
and then he perceives that there is no other soul than his own, and that ihaf 
is in reality the supreme soul. Thus, there is but one sole, self-existent, and 
all-pervading spirit ; and, consequently, excei)t that spirit, nothing exists either 
in appearance or reality.” 
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CIIAPTKR X. 

‘ Is/ncara contimied. — “ The invisible state o(‘ god is not denoted by any 
external indication ; but when he manifests himself, then is light an indication 
of his divine being. Divine knowledge, also, is another indication ; for those 
who acquire it become acuiuainted with my real nature ; and there is no other 
means by whicli I can be knowji. Ignorance, therefore, is that darkness of 
understanding which cieatc-s a belief in the existence of this Maya-})roduced 
universe* ; but knowledge* is a ))ure brightness whie’h elispcls illusion and reveals 
the true* nature! e)f spirit. Those*, ce)nse*epie*ntly, who learn te) behold unity in 
diversity ; to belie've in tliis e*ssential truth, that there* is erne ge)el alone, and 
no ehlier; anel te) kne)W that their own sends arc that ge)d, are liberated frenn the 
bemds of transitory existenee, ami e)btain the most blesseel of all states, ielentifi- 
e*ation with my essence; fe)r I am that e)ne goel, withe)ut be'ginning, mielellc, or 
e nd j and whe)ever knows me, Islnvara, MahadcA a, to be that se)le, sujn’eme, anel 
inetlably ha})j)y ge)d, shall e)btain final beatituele.” 


e UAPTt’.ll XI. 

‘ Jslnvara roH/iiiucd. — “ 1 will new ex))lain to thee, O llrahmans skilled in 
sacreel learning ! the different ae*ts of' )'<)ga, b)’ means e)f which man may acquire 
divine kne)wleelge*, anel may l)eholel, clearly as the sun, the real nature e)f his 
own se)ul and e)f god; fe)r the* fire e)f Yo^a quickly anel entirely ce)iisumes sin, 
anel enlightens the* minel with the ])ure be*ams e)f truth. Of the*se acts the names 
anel pe*culiar moeles of performing are innumerahle ; but I wili mentiem a few of 
the principal ones. — 'fhe Yanur j/oga, then, e*e)nsists in Ahimsa, in aelherence 
to truth, in ne)t stealing, in chastity, and in nem-acceptanee of gifts. Ahhnsa, 
wise men tU'f ne to be the abstaining frean hurting living beings in any manner ; 
anel there is no virtue of givater c*xe*e*lk*ne*e than this; but the sheeleling of blood 
})rescribeel by the Veelas does not beee)me Ahimsa.* Fhe Nij/ama i/oga consists 
in Tapas, reaeling the \h*elas, eemtentment, j)urity i''*d the worship of god. 
The Asa/iam, in the diflerent pe)sturcs in which the Yogi should sit. Another 

* It is not ncci'ssary to add the* exjdanations given ot'tlie otlier virtues. 

•f- Purity is explained to be of two kinds, eternal and internal ; the one eftected by pure water, 
and the other by cleansing the mind from all sinful affections. 
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act of Yofia is the Pranajjamam, the ‘jreater or less efficacy of* vvhicl) depends 
on the nninher f>f tlu‘ siij)i)ressi()ns of breatli, and the manner in wliich they are 
performed by the (knotec* The Prattfahara is the non-emj)lo}anent of the 
organs of* sense and intelled. Dharana consists in fixing tlie mind on tlie lotos 
of the heart, the pineal gland, or some other internal object ; DJnjanamy in con- 
centrating the thoughts into jneditation on god alone ; and Samadhi^ which is 
the most excellent of these acts, in contemplating, without the intervention of 
any objc'.ct, sensible or intellectual, the su})reme spirit. But the most effectual 
mode of’ obtaining divine knowledge is for the aspirant to select a pure spot on 
the bank of* a river, in some holy ])lace, or even in liis own house, devoid of 
animals and men ; and there, seated in a proper posture, with subdued passions, 
and his half-closed eyes fixed upon the tip of his nose, to meditate, on that 
supreme being who dwellcth in his own soul; i‘or by these means the delusion 
of Maya will be destroyed, and he will learn that there is nothing but one 
supreme sj)irit, and that his soul is that sjhrit. 

“ There are, howevc^r, other acts of devotion by which beatitude can be 
obtaimak The Pashupati ijog(U f^>^' instatice, retpiires, that af’ter {)urifying his 
mind with the water of knowledge, and fixing his thoughts upon me, the Tog/ 
should rub over his body the ashes taken from a sacrificaal fire, and then 
meditate on my glorious form ; by which means he will be liberated from the 
bonds of illusion, and obtain identification with my essence. Another is Brah- 
macharijn^ which consists in resignation, purity, ascetic practices, self-restraint, 
adherence to truth, contentment, and faith; and vvhoevc’r accphres these virtues, 
and lias subdiu‘d his passions, aiiproximates to me. I’hus, of the inany who 
obtain identification with my essence, some acapiire it by knowledge, some by 
virtue, and some by acts of devotion. Of’these last, the most acce])tablc to me 
is tlie abandonment of the world, the living on alms, and the non-acceptance of 
gifts. But I am also ])leased with him who, devoid of self-sufficiency, pride, 
hatred, and other evil passions, is endowed with tenderness to living beings, 
comj)assi()n, friendliness, and such virtues; for lie who is of a pure mind, who 
neither hopes nor fears, who is indifferent to praise and blame, who is content 
with what he lias, wliatever it may be, who desires nothing, who is steadfast in 
devotion to me, and who, in all that he does, remembers me, shall obtain a most 
excellent future state. Mental acts, howev^er, are the most efficacious; and the 
Sam/asiy therefore, who gives up the advantages resulting from works, and, 
w ithoul hope or desire, seeks no other object than me, more speedily obtains his 
reward. But works, also, though of a corporeal nature, will be recompensed ; 
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(or he who propitiates me by any work, in order to be delivered from the 
miseries of transitory existence, shall attain tlie desired object; and thus shall 
every work he rewarded accordinj’’ to its nature. In tin* same manner, lie who 
seeks to derive advantage from the worslii]) of any other deity, and at the same 
time believes in the unity of goil, shall he pardoned his sins, and shall receive a 
suitable recompense. But superior in elKcacy to devotion to the other gods is 
tlie worship of my lingam ; for why sliould not that lingam be eternally 
worshipped, which exists, as enlightened men know, in fire, in sacrifice, in earth, 
in water, in ether, in the sun, and in all things of w'hich this universe consists. 
Fools, indeed, think it to be merely earth or stone; but wise men know it to be 
the same as that lingam which is situatc(l in their own hearts. Thus, O Brahmans ! 
is divine knowledge acainireil, through which men become actpiainted with the 
real nature of their souls; and liaving learned that nothing but spirit exists, and 
that 1 am the sole, self-existent, and all-])ervading spirit, they are for ever 
released from the miseries of transitory existence, and obtain eternal felicity by 
identification w'ith my essence. 

“ Vyasa said, — ‘ Ishw ara, having thus sj)okcn, addressed himself to Nara- 
vana, and said, — “ 1 ha\ e thus, O Narayana ! instructed these Brahmans in 
dixine knowledge; and may my words prove profitable both to them ajid their 
pu])ils! ” Then addressing the holy sages, he thus continued : — “1 have now 
fully ex)>lained the different subjects respecting wbicb your minds were ])erplexed 
with doubts; but know fartiu'r, that this Narayana and myself are one and the 
same, and that there is no diflerence between us. He is, like me, incorporeal, 
imj)erishable, and the supreme and universal soul. Those, liowexer, who behold 
diversity in this universe, consider us to be distinct deities, naming him \h'shmi, 
and me Maheshwara ; but those" who know that we are in essence one and the 
same shall not be again subject to birth. Therefixre worship Mshnu like myselfi 
for he is tapially without beginning or end, immaterial, and the sole se.lt- 
existt'iU sj)irit ; and those who consider me to hi* a god distinct from him shall 
sink into the deepest hell. Ahshmi, consequently, must be adored and wor- 
shipj)ed by all who wish to propitiate my favour by their tlevofion to me.” 
Ishwara here ended; and, having embraced Vasndeva, disajxpeared.’ ” 
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THE LEGEND OF JALANDIIAllA.* 

Onk day Narada came to see the Paiidavas sunk in affliction, and was 
received by t!;em with the usual marks of' respect; tlien bowing to the divine 
sage, Yudhishtira thus spoke : — “ My lord, on account of' what actions have we 
fallen into this sea of affliction ?” The sage replied, — “ O sons of Paudu ! cast 
aside your grief: in this universe of' pleasures and j)ains, what being enjoys 
j)leasure alone ? Evt'ii to that god, who is fi ee f'rom all afflictions, the assump- 
tion of corporeal existence ])roduces pain ; none is exempt from pain ; pain is 
inse})arable from the state of' transitory exislence. The powerfid Ralm swallows 
the body of the sun, that Rahu whose head was cut off for having drunk the 
w'ater of immortality ; and the valiant Jalandhara, afler having compelled the 
bearer ol' S/iar}7ffa t to repose in the sea of milk, was slain by Shambhu,” 

Yudhishtira said, — “Who w-as the valiant Jalandhara, whose son, and whence 
did he derive his })ower? How was he vanquished by him whose standard is 
the bull ? All this relate in detail, O divine sage!” The omniscient Narada 
then, with kindness, related the following legend ; — 


CIIACTEU i. 

yV/c liirl/i of' Jalandhara. 

“ Hear, () king! the whole of that divine tale, the destroyer of a sea of sins, 
and the wonderfid war which took ])lace between Isha and the son of' the Sea. 
One day, to adore Ciirisha, })roceeded Pakhashasenat, surrounded by the angels 
and (landharvvas, and attended by a trooj) of Apsaras all radiant with costlit'st 
gems. Narada with his vina, dancers, and musicians, also acconq)anied the 
chief of the deities to the abode of' Shiva. When there arrived, they behckl 
Kailasa, the most sacred ])lace for devotion, the ornament of tlu' mountains of 
the earth, the com])lete bestovver of satisfaction, purity, and fulfilment of' all 
wishes. There the trees anil rocks inspire contcm})lation, and the mountain is 
resplendent with lofliest trees, the blossoms of' which, waving to the wind, shed 
lustre and ])erfumc. There ap|)ear ponds clear as crystal, with steps leading to 
the pure and deep waiter, ornamented with gold, resembling lotoses supported 
on beryl stalks ; in them the white lotos casts around a silvery splendour, while 
the red lotos is refulgent as the ruby. Thus beholding Kailasa, the holiest of 

* From the commencement of the Uttnra Klumd of the Padma Puran. 
f This is the name of the boiv of Vislmu. f Indra. 
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mountains, adorned with such excellent loveliness, the deities were filled with 
astonishment. Then descending from their celestial cars, Indra thus addressed 
Nandi the warder: — ‘O chief' of' Shiva's attendants, hear! quickly inform 
Ishwara, the chief of gods, that I am come attended by the deities for the pur- 
j)ose of amusing him with a dance.’ On liearing these words, Nandi went and 
addressed Oirislia : — “O lord! Purandara, the king of the deities, has come 
here for the purpose of dancing.’ Shiva re])lied, — ‘ Quickly bring the hus- 
band of Sachi.’ Nandi then introduced him along w'ith the other deities, and 
on beholding Girisha Indra paid him due adoration ; the musicians then began 
sounding their instruments, and the dancers danced before Ilara: so harmo- 
niously ])laycd the instruments, and so well was the dance performed, that Puran- 
dara was filled with arrogance ; so that when Ishwara delighted thus addressed 
him, — ‘O chief of angels ! 1 am well ])leascd; ask whatever is most agreeable 
to thee,’ — Indra jncudly replied, in words breathing defiance, — ‘ Give me, O 
lord ! to be in battle a warrior like thysclfl’ Having obtained* this boon from 
Shambhu, Ishnu departed. 

“ Shakra having letl. the assembly, Girisha thus spoke, — ‘Omy attendants! 
heartl you not the haughty words of the king of deities ? ’ 'I'hus spoke Ilara, 
inflamed with anger, and immediately stood before him a corporeal flirm of 
anger, black as darkness, who thus addressed Mrira, — ‘Give me thy similitude, 
and then what shall I do for thee, my lord?’ The lord of Uma replied, — 

‘ Having incorporated thyself with the River of heaven, and formed a union 
with the Ocean, go and conquer Vasawa.’ Having thus spoken, Shiva cUsap- 
pcared, and his attendants remained lost in astonishment. 

“ In obedience to the orders of Isha, the lovely River, in immortal youth, 
hastened from the skies to form a union with the Ocean ; and the King of 
Rivers, on beholding hei', with heaving billows expressed his joy. Then, O 
king ! was efl'ectcd the union of Ganga and the Sea j and having obtained the 
mighty River, Ocean delighted joined wuth her in amorous dalliance. From 
their embraces sprang a mighty son, at whose birth the earth trembled and 
wept, and the three worlds resounded ; and Brahma, having broken the seal of 
meditation, and having perceived the universe lost in terror, mounted hishamsa, 
and, reflecting on this prodigy, proceeded to. the Sea. On his arrival. Ocean 
received him with due honours, and then Brahma said, — ‘Why, O Sea! dost 
thou uselessly produce such loud and fearful sounds?’ Ocean replied, — ‘It is 
not I, O chief of gods I but my mighty son, who thus roars: let the beholding 

* This is according to tlie original ; but, from subsequent events related in the legend, it wonhl 
seem that the boon must have been refused. 
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of thee, so difficult to be obtained, be the protection of the child.* He then 
said to his lovely wife, — ‘Let thy son be shown and she, in obedience to 
her husband’s orders, brought her son, and, having placed him in the lap of 
Brahma, bowled herself to his feet. When Brahma beheld the wonderful son 
of Ocean, he was filled with astonishment ; and the child having taken hold of 
liis beard, he was unable to liberate it from his grasp. But Ocean, smiling, 
approached and loosed it from the hand of his son. Brahma, admiring the 
strength of this infant, then said, — ‘ From his holding so firmly, let him be 
named Jalandhara }’ and further, with fondness bestowed, on him this boon : — 

‘ This Jalandhara shall be unconquered by the gods, and shall, through my 
favour, enjoy the three worlds.’ Having thus spoken, Brahma disappeared. 


ciiArxER n. 

'I'he Knlhroning of Jalandhara, and his Marriage xcith Vrinda. 

“Arrived at boyhood, this boy, supported in the laj) of the wind, flew 
over the ocean ; and having brought the whelj)s of lions, placed them in a cage 
for his amusement. On earth lions and elephants were alone fit objects for his 
might •, and hurling from the sky the mightiest wanderers of the air, he with his 
shouts filled heaven with affright •, and having entered the ocean, and destroyed 
its inhabitants, fear of Ocean’s son pervaded all the waters of the deej) ; and 
the Fire of the sea, perct'iving the unusual state of the ocean, forsaking from dread 
his wonted abode, sought shelter in Himalaya. When boyhood was passed, and 
Ocean’s son had become a youth, he one day thus addressed his father : — 
‘ Give me, O father ! a suitable and ample ])lace for my residence.’ Ocean 
having heard his son’s words, replied, — ‘ 1 will give thee the kingdom of Bhami, 
difficult to be ac([uired.’ At this time the preceptor of the Daityas entered, and 
Ocean received him with all due honours ; and, having placed him on a seat 
resplendent with gold and gems, with folded hands thus addressed him : — ‘Pro- 
pitious is thy visit ; say what shall I do.’ 8hukra replied, ‘ Thy son shall 
through his might firmly enjoy the three worlds : do thou, therefore, recede from 
Jambudwipa, the sacred abode of! holy men, and leave unwashed by thy waves an 
extent of country sufficient for the residence of Jalandhara. There, O Sea ! give 
a kingdom to this youth, who shall be invincible.’ Shukra having thus spoken, 
to please the son of‘ Bhrigu, and from fondness of his son, the Sea sportively 
withdrew his waves, and exposed devoid of water a country extending three 
hundred yojanas in length, and a hundred in breadth, which became celebrated 
under the name of the Holy Jalandhara. 
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“ The Ocean then calling Maya*, the mighty Asura, thus spoke to him ; — 

‘ Built! a city for Jalantlhara, to be the ca})ital of his kingdom.’ Having heard 
the words of Ocean, Maya built a city ot‘ gems. There palaces resplendent 
with sapphires ca.st around a lustre resembling the plumage of the dancing pea- 
cock reflected from the clouds. There houses of coral and ruby darted rays 
around like the sjn'outs of the mango surroundt'd l)y birds. There lofty edi- 
fices of gold glowed with a splendour more terrible than fire, which beholding, 
the peacocks avoided them in alarm. There halls of crystal arose, glistening like 
the foam of the agitated ocean. Thei’e the various trees, waving to the wind, shed 
such perfume around as infatuated the senses of the women. There, marked 
by the smoke of" incense wafted by the wind, the sky became like the junc- 
tion of Yamuna with the Ganga. There, wearied by tlieir nightly course, the 
horses of the sun, stopping over tlie tops of the palaces, rested at mid-day. There 
at night the .stars cast a radiance amongst the edifices, like a necklace of flowers 
on tlie neck of a lovely woman. 'Fhere goldeJi swings, hungwitli golden chains, 
shed such lustre on the ground as made it .seem a portion of Meru. In this 
city did Ocean, a.ssisted by .Slmkra and the Rivens, inaugurate his .soji to tlu> 
sound of musical instruments. He then gave to Jiini a thousand mahapadmas 
of fear-ins})iring troops. Shukra also gave to Jalaudhara, from aflection, the 
powerfid charm by which the dead are raised to life again ; and instructed him 
in the .skilful use of all the various arms. Having thus entlironed his son, 
Ocean, attended by the divine River, returned to his usual abode; and Jaland- 
hara, with Slmkra and a number of Brahmans, contemplated the divine cit}, 
ornamented with such re.sj)Iendent edifice.s. 

“ At this time, while Jalaudhara was ruling over the kingdom given to him 
by his father, there was an Apsara, named Swarna, w ho formerly had, through 
the favour of Krouncha, borne a daughter named Vrinda, beautiful, elegantly 
fonnetl, and love-insj)iriug. This daughter sin;; gave to Slmkra at bis rejpiest, 
in order that she might be united to Jalaudhara, and the sou of Ocean espoused 
her according to the custom of the Gandhai'vas ; and both casting aside fickle- 
ness, attached themselves solely to each other, and fiiithfidly observed the duties 
of marriage. 

“ One day as they were sitting together they observed llahu, and enquired 
of the son of Bhrigu respecting the depriving him of his heatl, and .Slmkra related 
the whole story. Jalaudhara, also, having obtained fn)in Slmkra the power of 
resuscitating the dead, remembered his uncle t, and waged war with the gods.” 

♦ The divine architect of the A suras, as Vishwakarma is of the Suras, 
f That is, the Sea of Milh^ which is here considered to be a brother of Ocean. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

Jalandhara's se7idmg an Embassy to Jndra, 

Yudhishiira said, — “ Who was the uncle of the son of Ocean, and in what 
manner did he carry on war ugainst the gods ? Relate the whole to me, O 
Narada ! ” Narada replied, — ■ “ Listen, O valiant prince ! Jalandhara’s uncle 
was the Sea of Milk, wliicli was ciuirned by the Sui'as and Asuras for the 
obtaininent of various precious things, which the gotls seized and ajipropriated 
to themselves. On being made acipiainted with tliis, the Asura Jalandhara 
(Ictennined on war ; but first despatched Diirwarana, having instructed him in 
what he was to say, on an embassy to tlie chief of deities, Durwarana, having 
mounted his chariot, proceeded along the sky until he came to the abode of 
India ; and as he wished to enter he was jnevented by the warders. He then 
said : — ‘1 am the ambassador of Jalandhara sent to India ; do you go and 
acquaint him with my arrival.’ Having heard these words the warders went, 
and, having made obeisance to Indra, thus addressed him : — ‘ O lord! an am- 
bassador has arrived.’ He replied, — ‘ Bring him.’ 'fhe warders then taking 
tlie ambassador by the hand, presented him to India. Durwarana, having 
entered the assembly, beheld indra surrounded by three Innulreti and thirty- 
three millions of deities, seated on golden thrones and cooled by celestial fans, 
and his thousand lotos eyes sjiarkling with the love ins])ired by Saclii. Durwa- 
rana beholding the chief of deities, with his jireceptor, smiling made obeisance 
to him; and Indra, having ordered a seat to he given to the ambassador of 
Jalandhara, thus addressed him : — ‘ Whose ambassador art thou, and by wliat 
roail hast thou come ? ’ Durwarana replied, — ‘ I am the ambassador of 
Jalandhara, wJio is the lord of the universe; therefore listen to his commands 
from my mouth. W'hen, with the mountain Mandara, thou didst churn my 
uncle, the Sea of Milk, thou didst rob him of inestimable treasures ; quickly, 
therefore, restore the moon, the amrita, the elejihant, the horse, the gem, the 
tree, and the rest ; give all, and afterwards give Swarga. What is the use of 
the ornamented body of the peacock, since its cry is so disagreeable ? Or why 
emjiloy the amrita in reviving the dead young of the vulture ? Or, having the 
Hamsa fora preceptor, what use is there for the prattle of the parrot? Or 
what advantage is derived from placing a crow' in a golden cage ? Do quickly, 
therefore, ali that I bid you; and, if thou wisliest to preserve thy life, obey the 
king of the universe.’ Maghawa then smiling thus replied to Durwarana: — 
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‘ Hear, O aml)assador ! the cause of cliurning the Sea of Milk succinctly stated. 
Formerly the son of Himavan, named Menaka, iny enemy, was sheltered in the 
bosom of that sea ; and, even alter by his lire, in the sliape of a horse, he had 
burned the world, the wicked wretch was still received by that sea ; and 
while under its protection, he daily gave its milk to the Danavas, the enemies 
of the gods. It was for these reasons, () Durwaraiui ! that it was formerly 
punished by being agitated by the gods. Hearken ! if my friendship be rejected, 
my enmity will be intolerable for how can an earthen ])itcher support the 
collision of harder substances ? Should, therefore, Jalandhara advance with a 
numerous army to wage war with us, he will only meet with destruction.’ 
Having thus spoken, Indi a ceased and dismissed the ambassador, who returning 
to the son of the Sea related to him all that Indra had said. 


CUAPTKR IV. 

The Battle of the Deva.s and Danavas. 

“ Jalandhara having heard from his ambassador the words of Mahendra, 
inflamed w'ith anger, commanded his army to assemble ; and the Daityas who 
inhabited the earth and the lower regions iininediately obeyed bis orders. He 
then marched forwaird, and the three worlds resounded with the tumult of his 
innumerable forces. His warriors, distinguished by the heads of horses, ele- 
jihants, camels, cats, tigers, and lions, eyes glancing like lightning, snaky hair, 
and enormous bodies whence hair like ciineters arose, rushed on with shouts 
loud as the thunder of clashing clouds. One hundred thousand crores of 
Asuras delighting in battle, marshalled on chariots, elephants, horses, and fiiot, 
formed the radiant host, which, with all the artillery oi‘ war, spread over one 
hundred yojanas ol‘ space. .Jalandhara then having mounted his chariot pro- 
ceeded on, and having arrived at the mountain of Mandara, at mid-day there 
halteil, and cncampetl w'ith his army. On the second day, having arriA cd with 
his army at the mountain Meru, that throne of the gods, he halteil on its dust- 
enveloped summits. 'I'he groves and gardens of Indra were then destroyed by 
the Asuras ; and on the eastern suminit w'cre encamjied the elephants, on the 
south the chariots, and on the north and west the horse and f()ot. Thus 
Jalandhara arranged his host, while kettle-drums and trumpets so loud re- 
sounded that their clamour reached the abode of Indra ; the sky trembled, and 
the thunderbolt fell powerless from his hand. Having then ascertaineil the 
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cause that s!iook the heaven with fear, he thus addressed his preceptor : 

‘ What shall we do? what resource, what means, what power have we to 
support a war against Jalandliara ? * Vachaspati replied, — ‘ Hasten to seek 
protection at the feet of Vishnu, the dweller in Vaikuntha.’ This said, Indra, 
attended by his preceptor and the gods, in the utmost haste proceeded to the 
abode of the foe of Kaitaba. Ou arriving there the warder Vijaya went and 
thus addressed Vasudeva: — ‘Agitated by the fear of Jalandhara, all the 
deities have sought thy protection: but, O lord! do not slay in battle my 
brother on account of the gods ; for though he is under the effect of a curse, 
through kindness for me let him not be consideied as deserving of death.’ On 
hearing these words, Vishnu, the i)rotector of the world, having mounted 
Garura the chief of birds, quickly leaving Vaikuntha, proceeded to the deities, 
whom lie beheld shorn of their splendour through fear of Jalandhara. Then 
all the deities saw Hari with four gein-adorncd arms, and bearing in his hands a 
bow, a mace, a conch, and a lotos j and having adored him, Indra thus began : — 
‘ O lord! heaven has been destroyed by Jalandhara, the son of Ocean.’ Hari, 
in reply, assuaged the fear of the gods, and assured them of victory, and of the 
destruction of the Asura. Matuli having then brought his chariot, Indra 
ascended it, and brandishing the thunderbolt proceeded on in front of Vasudeva, 
having ou his left hand the gods, and on his right the goddesses, while his son 
Jayanta moved on before him mounted on the celestial elephant. Dhata, Yaraa, 
Mitra, and Vanina were also there, radiant in splendour. Virabhadra, likewise, 
accompanied him ; and Shamblm fiir renowned, of limbs iinjierfect, of subdued 
affections, holder ot the bow named Pinaka, bearer of a skull, loril of men and 


of the universe, celebrated under the names of Sthanu, Bharga, Bhagawan, 
Rudra, and the remembered on the eleventh day of the month. The Winds 
■with their refreshing touch, the revivers of the soul even when on the lips, 
were also there. I he Sun, likewise, in its twelve forms proceeded along, and 
the Giver of Riches reposing in a palanquin borne by his servants, and Rudra 
mounted on a bull and holding a trident, and iEolous on a deer with a club in 
ids hand. Ihe (landharvas, the Charanas, the Yakshas, the Pisachas, the 
Uiugas, and the Guhyakas, all armed, preceded the army, which proceeded on 
in countless numbers like the billows of the ocean j and in the midst of it 
advanced Hari, the lord of the universe. 


“ 1 hus the army of the gods, desirous of vanquishing the Asuras, arrived at 
Sumeru, and occupied its northcru summit. On the southern, formed of gold, 
stood the resplendent and mighty host of Jalandhara. But the battle-ground 
selected was over Havrati Varsha, between the mountains Mandara and Meru ; 
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and to that, as Shiikra had declared that it would be j)roductive of victory, the 
Asuras with joy proceeded ; and there also repaired the Suras. Then resounded 
the warlike instruments of both arinies ; and the tumult of warriors shouting to 
each other arose. Then was there a terrible battle between the gods and the 
Daityas, and a conflict capable of ])roducing the annihilation of the three worlds. 
During this awful contest consumjAion and the king of death afflicted the 
Asuras with diseases. Thus, seized with excruciating pains in the midst of the 
battle, some of the Uanavas falling rolled convulsive on the ground, while 
others fled to the mountains, whence plucking herbs of medicinal power they 
were enabled to renew the combat with the sei vants of Yama. Again the 
battle raged, while streams of blood flowed from myriads mutually slain, and 
the sky was bestreweil with the bodies of tSuras and Asuras, horses and ele- 
j)hants. Chariots encountered chariots, and the charioteers fell slain by sharp- 
pointed ariows ; elephants enraged shocking against elephants overthrew each 
other ; horses strayed witliout ritlers ; heads, limbs, and members, loi)ped from 
their trunks, fell on all sides : meanwhile a Khechari *, full bosomed, delicately 
formed, and love-inspiring, would hasten to the battle-ground, and (piickly 
withdraw a Daitya from amidst the slain, and then in gentle sport imjwess 
i‘cj)cated kisses on his lips. 

“At length Janardana enraged attacked Kalanemi •, Yama, Durwarana; 
Chandra and Surya, Rahu ; Vaishvanara, Ketu •, Vrihaspati, Shukra ; the 
Ashwiuau, Angara and Purwaka j the son of Indra, Shamhrada ; Kubera, 
Nihoda ; Rudra, Nishumbha ; the Vishvadevas, Jambha; Vayu, Yajnaroma; 
Vasava, Rali ; and other deities engaged in single combat with the Daityas. 


CHAl’TKK V. 

The Death qj' Bali, and his Ascent into Heaven. 

“ The gods and Asuras having thus engagetl in single combat with each 
other, Hari with his mace struck Kalanemi senseless, as he shot his arrows at 
him. The Moon smote with his sw^ord at Rahu, but he, in avoiding the blow, 
ran at the Sun, and, having defeated him in the battle, attacked the Moon. 
The king of night smote with his sw'ord Sainhikeya, but from the hardness of 
his body the sword was shivered; and the tormentor of' the Moon struck him 


• The Khecharis arc celestial nymphs who choose the slain on a field of battle, like the Val- 
kyrias of Scandinavian mythology; but they are mentioned only incidentally in Sanscrit poetry,- 
and I have nowhere met with any account of them. 
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with his adamantine feet, and he fell senseless with pain on the battle-ground. 
Rahu then swall )wcd the Moon, but afterwards vomited him up, from which time 
the Moon has borne a fawn-coloured mark on its bosom ; and having seized the 
celestial horse, conducted and presented it to Jalandhara. Durwarana smote 
down Yama. Tlie son of Indra fell senseless in battle, struck with shai’p 
arrows by Sanihrada, who seizing and mounting the celestial elephant presented 
it to Jalandhara. Nihoda with his mace disabled Kubera. Rudra attacked 
with his trident Nishumbha, who distressed him with a shower of arrows, and, 
having bound the causer of death, conducted the destroyer of the universe a 
prisoner to Jalandhara. 

“ Terrible I'aged the combat between Tndra and Bali, who shone refulgent 
like the sun. All the arrows of Shakra shivered on the body of Bali; but he, 
with superior strength, smote Indra on the breast with his axe. In fear Indra 
cried out, and Bali laughed ; and as he laughed pearls dropped from his mouth. 
Observing this, and desirous of obtaining Bali’s body, Indra ceased the combat, 
and burst forth in praise of Bali, powerful as the ocean. Bali then said : — 

‘ O chief of gods! ask a boon.’ Indra replied: — ‘ O chief of Daityas! if 
tlioii art pleased with me, bestow on me thy body.’ On hearing these words, 
Bali, alarmed and agitated, thus thought; — ‘To a battle-axe a necklace of 
flowers, and to an avaricious man riches, arc of no use. The generous-minded 
bestow favours on malignant enemies ; lofty mountains furnish with their rivers 
the insatiable ocean. Even at the point of death good ought to be done to 
those by whom it is caused, as the sandal tree sheds perfume on the axe by 
which it is cut. TJie body and riches are only dc])osits entrusted to us by fate; 
but the moon remains, though it at times disap])ears. The generous are the 
ornaments of the earth ; and never do thev refuse to favour. The soul alone is 
to be considered, though the body be destroyed.’ And then he said, — ‘ Take 
then the boon which thou hast reejuested.’ This heard, India struck Bali 
with his axe, but the blow jionetrated not his body. Shakra then recollecting 
his tlnmdoi’bolt, hurled it at Bali ; and his body, struck with the bolt, was scat- 
tered afar : one part fell on the mountain Katuka, a second on Tuhina, a third 
on Anga, a I'ourth on Devanadi, a fifth on Mandara, and a sixth on Vijayagaja. 
From the purity of his actions, the parts of his body became the germs of all 
the various gems. The bones scattered by the thunderbolt became that pre- 
cious stone which fiom it derives its name ; the eyes became sapphires and 
amethysts ; the blood, rubies ; the marrow', emeralds ; the flesh, crystal ; the 
tongue, coral ; and the teeth, pearls. Thus, from the body of Bali were pro- 
duced gems and precious stones ; and in the same manner will virtuous men 
enjoy the rew'ard of their virtue. No sooner had Prabhavati, the wife of Bali, 
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heard that he hail been slain by liidra, than slie liastened to the battle field, 
with tear-streaming eyes and dishevelled hair. The full-bosomed Prabhavati, 
on beholding the scattered members of her mighty and beloved husband, thus 
lamented aloud : — ‘ O my husband ! why, forsaking me, ast thou thus fruit- 
lessly given uj) thy body ? Why, O my beloved ! hast thou, adorned with a 
divine form and celestial ornaments, encountered the conflict of war, and leil 
me to endless grief, unconsolcd by the embrace of thy dissevered corse ?’ The 
son of the Sea, hearing the lamentations of the s])ouse of llali, was afflicted, and 
requested Shiikra to restore him to life. »Shukra rejilied, — ‘ How can I 
restore one to life who has voluntarily embraced ilcath ? nevertheless the word 
of power shall be sjioken.’ Shukra having then meditated for a moment, the 
pleasing sounds were produced from his mouth ; and Bali, reanimated, ascended 
to heaven. Shukra then said to Prabhavati, — ‘Clive up thy life.’ On hear- 
ing those words, Prabhavati forsook this life, and rejoined her husband in 
Paradise. 


CHAPTER VI. 

.77/c Acls qfjahtndhara, and his Viclort) over Vishnu. 

“ Jalandhara, enraged, then thus addressed the slayer of Daityas (Indra): — 
‘ O vilest of warriors ! by deceit alone hast thou slain Bali.’ Having thus 
spoken, the son of the Sea covered Indi a’s cluiriotcer, his standard, and his car, 
with a shower of' arrows ; and he of the hundred sacrifices, overwhelmed by his 
violence, sank senseless. Obsening that Shukra had fidleii, the son of 
Ocean, with glowing countenance and eyes inflamed, exclaimed aloud, — ‘ In 
mind, the son of a slave will be still a slave.’ (Quickly, however, did Indra, 
recovering from his trance, hurl a thunderbolt at Jalandhara; but the son of 
Ocean caught it uith his mountain-crushing hand, and, leaping from his 
chariot, rushed forward to seize Devendra. Perceiving his ajqiroach, IVIaghava, 
forsaking his chariot, fled for jirotection to I lari. T'he son of Ocean, having 
thus obtained his wish, mounted the chariot of India, and, causing Matuli to 
act as his charioteer, drove here and there through the ranks of' his army. 
Then, inflamed with anger, Vishnu, grasping his sword Naudaka, and urging 
forward Garura s wifi as thought, attacked the army of the Daityas; and, at- 
tended by the son of Kasyajia, Janardana overthrew with his furious blows 
thousands of cars, horses, and elephants ; ami, faithfully observing the fearful 
institutes of war, he caused to flow a river of blood, mingled with bones, brains, 
heads, limbs, and warlike weapons ; and on his dreadful course attended bJood- 
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thirsty demons, and birds and beasts of prey. On beholding Vishnu thus de- 
stroying his army, by Jalaiulliara’s orders the miglity Danavas surrounded 
Hari on all sides, and, like clouds, rained on him a torrent of arrows, thick as 
the motes in sunbeams, as sand on the shores, as bees on a lotos, as clouds on a 
mountain, as birds on mango trees, as wreaths of smoke in the sky ; which 
completely concealed Vishnu and Garura from the view of the battle field. 
All the mighty chiefs of the Asuras, mounted on chariots, thus assailed with 
loud and fear-inspiring shouts the lord of Vaikuntha. But the foe of the 
Daityas, enraged, overthrew all the borrilic-formed Asuras as easily as the wind 
scatters the leaves of a tree. Shailaroma then rushed forward to attack Vishnu, 
who pierced his body with arrows ; and Shailaroma at the same time covered 
Hari with shafts ; but Vishnu, quickly seizing his sword, smote off the head of 
Shailaroma, and then the headless corse seized Garura with its arms, while the 
head instantaneously replaced itself on the shoulders. * AiTcsted in the midst 
of the conflict, Hrishikesha gazed in astonishment at this reunion of the head 
with the body, while Garura alighted on the ground. But when he perceived 
the head of Shailaroma fixed again in its place, he swiftly bore Hari away from 
the Asura, whose life, in consequence of his having been wounded by Vishnu, 
quickly departed, and he fell lifeless on the field. 

“ Jalandhara then said to his charioteer Khailgaroma : — ‘ Advance the car, 
O charioteer I unto the god Janardaiia.’ Khadgaroma having obeyed bis lord’s 
command, the son of the Sea, on beholding Vishnu, thus addressed him : — 
‘ Fearlessly conquer me, O Vishnu! for 1 will not slay thee, O Madhawal’ 
Hcaihig these woj’ds, Narayana, with anger-inflamed eyes, covered him with 
death-giving arrows j and the son of the Sea at the same time overwhelmed 
Hari with his shafts. Overcome by his arrows, Garura fell senseless to the 
ground, and Janardana immediately in thought called to his aid the chariot 
which stood in Vaikuntha; and instantly the chariot, with harnessed horses, 
appeared. Hari then, adorned with a tiara, and bearing on his breast the 
celestial gem, having mounted his car and advanced against Jalandhara, he and 
the gods destroyed with their arrows the army of the Danava. Beholding his 

^ This is free from the ludicrous manner in which Ariosto has related a similar occurrence : — - 
Se gli spiccano il capo, Orrilo scende, 

Ni! ccssa brancolar sin die lo trovi ; 

Ed or pe '1 crine, cd or pe T naso il prende, 

Lo salda al collo, c non so con chc chiovi. 

Piglia T talor Grifbne, e T braccio stende, 

Nel flume il getta, e non par ch anco giovi, 

Che nuota Orrilo al fondo, come un pesce, 

E col suo capo salvo a la ripa esce. 


Canto 15. st.7I. 
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army thus reduced to a small number, Jalandhara said to Sluikra, — ‘ My 
army has bccu destroyed by arrows : O lord ! j cnowne'^ ^)r thy skill in charms, 
restore them to life ! Let thy knowledge, O Brahman ! n 5w jn'otect those who 
apply to thee for succour!’ Bhargava rc))lied, — ‘ Behold, O king! the power 
of a Bralimau on tlic field of battle.’ Tliis said, he sprinkled water over them, 
and muttered the word of power ; wlicn instantly tin; Danavas, who had been 
slain by the arrows of the gods, reanimated, arose, and marshalled around the 
son of the Sea. Then Narayuna thus addressed Vrihaspati : — ‘It would be a 
shame if tin; army of the gods were not also restored to life by their preceptor.’ 
Dhishna replied, — ‘ I will, O lord! immediately reanimate them by medicinal 
herbs.’ This said, Vrihaspati ])roceeded to the moimtain Drona, situated in 
the Sea of Milk, and there culled a quantity of ])lants, and by their power 
restored to lifi* the gods, who immediately arose and ])repared for battle. 

“ The son of Ocean, beholding the gods thus reanimated, said to Kavi, — 
‘ O Shukra ! how have these arisen from the ilead, without the assistance of 
thy charm?’ Shukra replied, — ‘ There is a mighty moimtain, named Di'ona, 
situated in the Sea of Milk, on which grow plants by which the dead can be 
reanimated ; and the preceptor of the gods, having brought thence a quan- 
tity of plants, and j)ronounced the n^quisitc incantation, has restored to life the 
deities who were slain.’ Having heard these words, Jalandhara entrusted his 
mighty army to the command of Shnmbha, and hastened to the Sea of Milk, 
where having arrived, he entered it. He then beheld the resplendent abode 
and delightful residence of this Sea. There neither hot nor cold winds are felt, 
nor is darkness ever perceived. There loveliest ihunscls sing, and dance, and 
sport, bending under the weight of their swelling bosoms, ta])er-waist('d, with 
teeth like pearls, and rolling eyes casting amorous glances, waving their be- 
witching aims in ])leasing attitiulcs, and graceliilly moving their feet to the 
sweet sound of )nusic; while slave girls, w'ith waving fans, dilliise coolness and 
odours around. Into this abode of delight did the son of Ocean enter; but 
agitated with anxiety on account of the war, he thus, after due obeisance, 
addressed the Sea of Milk : — ‘ O father ! thou killest me by A^shing 
with thy waves the mountain Drona, which produces deceitful herbs.’ The 
Sea replied, — ‘ My son, shall I not wash with my waves him who has sought 
my ju'otection? for what viituous man has ever rejected the suppliant?’ 
Having heard his uncle’s words, Jalandhara became inflamed with anger, and 
struck the mountaiji’s base with such furious blows that Drona, terrified, ap- 
peared before him in a material form, and thus addressed him : ‘ I am thy 
slave ; grant security and protection to me thy suppliant ! I will hasten, 
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O migbty warrior ! i/‘ it be thy order, to the lower regions ; and there wdll I 
remain as long as thou mayst think proper to govern this kingdom, and to pre- 
vent its plants from being taken away.’ Ha^’ing then seen the mountain 
Drona sink into the lower regions, Jalandhara returned to the field of battle ; 
and wlien there arrived, seeing Indra advancing in a chariot, he laughed aloud, 
and said, — ‘ As long as thou mountest a car, so long shall I be thy destruc- 
tion.’ This said, the son of Ocean destroyed the army of the gods. When 
Vrihaspati beheld this havoc, he luistencd to the Sea of Milk ; but finding to his 
astonishment that the mountain Drona had disaj)peared, he (juickly returned 
to the army of the gods, and called aloud, — ‘ Fly speedily, O ye gods ! for 
Drona has disapj)cared.’ On hearing the w'ords, Jalandhara, laughing, cut off 
with his arrows the sacrificial cord and hair of the pi’eceptor of the immortals, 
who fled in utmost speed for fear of his lile. 

“ The gods, having been thus put to flight by Jalandhara, hastened for re- 
fuge to Jauardana; and Hrishikesha and the chief of the Danavas rushed to the 
encounter ol' each other. Then began a terrible battle between \’is]nm and 
Jalandhara ; and long witli equal violence they showered arrows at each other. 
At length the son of Ocean leaped from his car to vanquish Jauardana, who 
covered him with arrows as he ap])roached j but, undismayed, Jalandhai a arrived, 
and, having seized Oarura with one hand, and the car of Vishnu with the other, 
and whirled them round, he hurled them through the air with such force that 
the car lighted in the White Island, and Oarura in Krounchdwipa. While 
whirled tlie chariot, Vishnu fell from it, and, enraged, rushed on the cliiefof 
the Daityas, exclaiming, — ‘ ytand, stand !’ ami, seeing him advance, the sou 
of the Sea covered him wdth arrows. But llari wmunding him on the breast 
wfth a sharp javelin, he fell ; and his charioteer was conducting him from the 
battle, when he said, — ‘ Oh ! why am I thus disgraced?’ The son of Ocean 
then renewed the cond)at, and fierce raged the battle betw-een him and the 
enemy of the Daityas. At length Ilari fell senseless under the arrows of Jaland- 
hara, who through aflection slew him not, but, beholding Govinda extended 
on the ground, mounted his chariot. Then Indira, the beloved of Vishnu, 
hastened weeping to the battle field, and thus addressed the son of Ocean : ■— 
‘ Listen, O brother * ! Vishnu has been vanquished by thee ; but it is not 
proper, O mighty warrior! that thou shouldst slay the husband of thy 
sister.’ On hearing these words, Jalandhara, from piety to his sister, liberated 
her lord, and then, bending at their feet, adored both Lakshmi and Vishnu. 

♦ Lakshmi, being the daughter of his uncle, the Sea of Milk, was his cousin-german ; and in 
India cousin-germans are in the habit of calling each other brothers and sisters. 
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Hari then said to Jalandhara, — ‘ O chief of the Daityas! I am pleased uith 
wluit thou hast done ; say, what boon shall I confer on thee ?’ Jalandhara 
replied, — ‘ If thou be pleased, O Keshava ! with my valour, remain with 
Lakshmi in the residence of my uncle.’ ‘ So be it !’ Vishnu replied ; and then 
in thought calling Garura, who immediately a])peared, he mounted him, accom- 
panied by I.akshmi, and proceeded to the Sea of Milk ; and there with his 
beloved the lord of the world continued to remain.” 


CHAl’TF.R VII. 

77/c happy llcigti of Jalandhara. 

Yudhishtira said, — “ O Narada ! relate what took place alter Jalaiul- 
hara had defeated the gods, and Vishnu had retired to his own abode.” Narada 
replied, — “ Jalandhara, having acquired heaven, and in a moment obtained the 
fruit of a hmidred sacrifices of a horse, proceeded to take jiosscssion of Amara- 
vita, abounding in gems, gold, costly raiment, celestial flowers, and sweetest 
odours. J here rain, cold, and heat are unknown, and golden swings and 
]Kmsile couches wave of their own accord. There, united together in jdeasing 
felloM'shij), birds of variegated plumage join in sweetest melody. There, instru- 
ments of" various kinds liarmonious sound j and nymphs divine, of loveliest 
forms, in graceful measure move, or strains enrapturing breathe. In this para- 
dise the son of Ocean fixed his regal scat, and inaugurated Shumblia, dear to 
him as liis soul, as the j/iiva raja (heir ajqiarent) ; and liaving subjected to 
his power the inhabitants of heaven, and having recovered the jirecious tilings 
which had been ravished from the Sea of Milk, he ruled over the three worlds 
in fame and glory. During his reign no one was born, or died, or grew old ; 
no one bore enmity to another ; and domestic duties were jiiously observed. 
No one w^as seen wdio was ugly, deformed, or wicked ; every woman was gentle 
and obedient to her husband, and no one deviated from chastity. No woman 
was a widow, and no person w'as without riches j all were givers, and no one 
required a return ; all wci'o pious, and bestowed gifts on the IJrahmans ; and 
eveiy house contained young, lor ely, and acconqilished women ; milk, curds, 
and butter abounded; all w'as hajipiness; and imprisonment and execution 
never occurred, for murder, and violence, and debts w^ere unknowm. Thus the 
three worlds enjoyed happiness, and the name of the son of the Sea became 
like sugar in the mouths of their inhabitants.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Formation of the Disc called Sudarshana. 

Yudhishtira said, — “O Muni! what was done by the gods after tliey 
were conquered by Jalandhara, and were deprived of heaven by liiin ?” Na- 
rada replied : — “ The gods, being exjiellcd from heaven, and deprived of sacri- 
fices and tlie beverage of immort:ility, repaired to the abode of Brahma, to whom, 
in laudatory strains, they jiaid due adoration. Then Brahma said, — ‘ What 
do you wash that I should do?’ The gods, in reply, related how they had been 
defeated by .Jalandhara. Brahma, having meditated for a moment, jiroceeded 
with the deities to Kailasa ; and, standing on the side of that mountain, in the 
name of the gods thus began to adore the dweller on Kailasa (Shiva) : — 
‘ Praise be to thee, O Bhava ! O Sarva ! O Nilagriva ! Praise be to thee, () lord 
of various forms ! ’ When Shankara, chief of beings, heard these W’ords, he 
directed Nandi to introduce the immortals ; and Nandi immediately obeyed his 
command. On entering, the gods with astonishment beheld Shiva seated on a 
throne, and attended by myriads of devoted servants, all naked, deformed, curly- 
haired, with matted locks, and embrowned with dust; and Brahma, after due 
obeisance, thus spoke: — ‘O Sliankara! forget the anger that thou liast con- 
ceived against ludra, and grant favour to those who supplicate thy protection.’ 
Then Shankara laughed aloud, and exclaimed, — ‘ Behold the situation of the 
dwellers in heaven!’ But the omniscient an;l universal god, knowing the wish 
of Brahma and the subdued jiride of Indra, wdth kindness thus proceeded : — 
‘ O Pitamaha! how can the enemies, who have not been conquered by Vishnu, 
be vanquished by me ? Other weapons must be flirmed ; for Jalandhara cannot 
be slain by those w'hich have been hitherto employed: and in what manner can 
this be acconqilished by the gods ?’ Brahma replied, — ‘ O Shankara ! thy own 
mighty jiower is alone suffieient.’ On hearing these words, Shiva said, — ■ 
« O Brahma! let us and the immortals dart forth the flame of anger; and from 
this let a weapon be formed.’ In obedience to his directions, Brahma and the 
gods, glowing with anger, darted f'orth volumes of flame, to which Shankara 
united the consuming beams of his third eye. He then in thought summoned 
Hari; and, on his immediately appearing, thus addressed him; — • ‘ O Vishnu! 
while Jalandhara remained unslain by thee in battle, why hast thou, deserting 
the immortals, withdrawn to repose in the Sea of Milk ? ’ Vishnu replied, — 
‘ Had 1 slain him, what w’ould have become of my beloved Lakshmi ? But do 
thou, O husband of Parvati ! vanquish Jalandhara in battle.’ Shankara then 
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said, — ‘ At least contribute the flame of thy anger/ And as soon as tlic col- 
lected beams had been increased by the rays darted from the refulgence of 
Vishnu, Shiva exclaimed, ‘ Now from these beams let a weapon be formed 
for my use.’ On hearing these words, Visvakarnia and the gods, beholding the 
glowing mass, were alarmed, and feareil to touch it. Perceiving the deities thus 
motionless, and knowing their thoughts, Shankara, laughing and looking at them, 
said, — ‘ If this refulgence cannot be endured, in what manner can it be borne 
in the hand?* Shiva then placed his left heel on the glowing beams, as if he 
were crushing a bee buzzing on the ground 5 and dancing on them, while the 
gods rejoiced caused music to resound, he, hy repeated rotations, reduced them 
to the form of a disc. Thus was jjroduccd the disc called Sudarsluma, darting 
such fiery beams, that the gods in terror exclaimed, — ‘Preserve us! — Preserve 
us ! ’ Shankara having then given the unendurable weapon into the hands of 
Brahma, his beard was immediately scorched hy its beams; and the lord of 
Uma, laughing, took it from him and concealed it under his arm. Such is the 
rcsidt of presenting a gift to a great blockhead.” 


CIIArTER IX. 

Occurrences in Kailasa. 

Narada continued, — “ At this time I went and informed Jalandhara that 
Shambhu had promised to effect his destruction. Jalandhara then said to me, 
— ‘ O holy sage ! what precious things are contained in the abode of the bearer 
of tlie trident? acquaint me with the whole, as war should not be unless there 
be booty.’ I replied, — ‘ Shambhu is old, covered with ashes, his neck marked 
with the poison of seiqients, mounted on a bull, bearing a beggafs dish in his 
hand, and with an elephant-headed and a six-headed son, and he has nothing 
valuable belonging to him except the lovely and full-bosomed daughter of the 
mountain. Inflamed with love and captivated by her beauty, Mahesha passes 
his days in sport and dalliance, or sings and dances to amuse her. She is named 
Parvati, and far excels in loveliness cither Vrinda or the nymphs of heaven.’ 
Having thus spoken, and excited the desire of Jalandhara, I disappeared. 

“ After this the son of the Sea despatched llahu on an embassy to Kailasa, 
who arrived there in a moment ; and on beholding the resplendent abode of 
Shambhu, he exclaimed to himself, — - ‘ How wonderful is this place 1 ’ lie then 
wished to enter, but was prevented by the warders, who demanded his business. 
Ralm replied, — ‘ I am the ambassador of Jalandhara ; but the message of a 
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niiglity king is not addressed iinlo a doorkeeper/ Nandi, hearing these words, 
hastened and intoniK'd Shiva ; and, having received his commands, introduced 
Hahn. Ha\'ing entered, he beheld Shambhii, five-faced and ten-armed, liis 
sacrificial cord formetl of a snake, and lus matted locks adorned M'ith the moon, 
waited iij)on by vih; and ngly servants, but attended by all the immortals, who, 
looking to the ambassador, desired him to speak. Kahn then began : — ‘ O 
lord ! 1 am sent to thee by Jalandltara : hear his auspicious words from my 
mouth ; and do thou, who art atldicted to devotion, devoid of affection, an 
abandoncr of works, who hast neither father nor mother, nor observest the 
duties of the householder, obey his commands. The mighty Jalatidhara enjoys 
the dominion of the three worlds; do thou also become subject to him: Avhy 
shouldst thou, old, libidinous, and the rider of a bull, refuse to obey him?’ 
While llahu thus spoke, the sons of Shiva, Ganesha and Skanda, were rubbing 
his body ; and, disturbed by their hands, Vasnki fell to the ground, and imme- 
diately began to swallow the rat, Ganesha’s vehicle, beginning with the tail. 
Gananayaka, on observing the snake about to swallow his courser, called out, — 
‘ Loose ! loose ! ’ At this time Skanda’s peacock began to scream in the shrillest 
manner; and the serpent frightened disgorged the rat, and hastened to rejdace 
himself on the neck of Shiva; where, violently respiring, he dimmed the briglit- 
ncss of the moon with his poisonous breath. Then came the beloved of Vishnu, 
dripping IVom her couch in tlie Milky Sea, and bearing a vase full with the 
beverage of immortality, with which she reanimated the head of lirahma that 
Shiva’s hand eternally disjdays. The head, falling and rolling on the ground, 
exclaimed in bo.isting accents, while the spectators expi'essed to cacli other 
their astonishment, — ‘ I am the first — I am the most ancient of beings — I 
am the creator — I am the lord of all things.’ At this moment, from the 
matted h)cks ol’ Shiva s])rang myriads of beings, three-faced, three-footed, 
seven-armed, and with yellow hair hanging in long and matted locks : on seeing 
whom, the head became mute as the dead. Having behold these w'ondcrs, 
llahu, in fear and astonishment, thus again addressed Mahesha : — ‘ O lord ! 
through the strength of thy devotion and abstraction, affections touch not thee ; 
why then ilost thou sacrifice to feelings and passions? Thou reccivest adoration 
from Hrahma and all other deities; but who is the god whom thou adorest? 
Thou art the su})rcme god ; why, therefore, dost thou collect the scraps of the 
beggar? But, O chief of devotees ! since thou ])rcferrest a state of pious mor- 
tification, yield up Gauri and thy two sons Ganesha and Skanda; and do thou, 
with a beggar’s dish, wander from door to door.’ Thus Rahu urged his request 
in many words ; but Maheshwara returned no answer. Then llahu, as Isha 
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would not break silence, tlnis addressed Nandi : — ‘ Thou art a minister and a 
general, and canst therefore inform me what means tliis departure fioin all 
received usages j as it is not becoming that a prince, to whom an ainI)assador is 
sent, should preserve silence.’ 13ut Nandi replied not; and immediately, on a 
sign from Sliiva, reconducted anti dismissed Ralni, who hastened to Jalandhara 
and related to l)im all that had passed.” 


CIIAl'TEn X. 

The Defeat of the Daaat'as by Shiiri’s Troopa. 

Naradu continued. — “ The mighty Jalandhara, having heard the relation 
of his ambassador, immediately arrayed his army and marched forward. I'lien 
the tumult of his approaching forces resounded through the inmost recesses of 
Mandara ; and wide was it s])read by the echoes of Mem, while lions started 
from their dens ; warlike instruments with their clangour, tlear to the wanior, 
deafened the three worlds; and, as trod the mighty Danavas, the lofty mountains 
trembled, and the seas were agitated. The armour of warriors clashed as on they 
marched, borne on various vehicles ; and the wheels of the war-chariots harsli 
grated along the ground ; white umbrellas shaded the mighty host from the 
sun, and fans, formed of peacocks’ feathers, prevented heat. From the innu- 
merable elephants, cars, horse, and foot, arose clouds of dust, which spread o\ er 
the sky like the blue lotos, or the dark billows of the heaving ocean. As thus 
proceetled his army, Jalandhara, full of anxiety, having placed on his shoulder 
a javelin adorned with gc'ins, hasteneil to the might) Vishnu reposing in the 
Sea ol' Milk, and thus addressed him : — ‘ Say, O lord ! what shall I give to thee 
in order to obtain felicity?’ Vishnu replied, — ‘ What is thy wish, O son of 
the Sea? ’ Jalandhara then said, — ‘ I am proceeding to battle ; do thou, there- 
fore, O Keshava, remain witli Lakshmi in the Sea of AI ilk.’ This said, he 
hastened to his father, and, having prostrated himself at his feet, thus said ; — 
‘ O father ! permit me to go and vancpiish Nilakantha in combat.’ Ocean replied, 
— ‘ My son, leave the devotee alone, and enjoy the kingdom which I have given 
to thee. Sufficient gloiy hast thou acquired, as there is none equal to thee in the 
three worlds; and thy kingd(s;u is as resplendent as Vaikimtha. Leave alone, 
therefore, my dear son, Shaukara the heggarl}' devotee.’ Cut the son of the 
Sea, disregarding his lather’s advice, proceeded to join his warriors ; and 
as, clad in armour, he was hastening to battle, Vrinda thus addressed him; 
— - ‘ My lord, war should not be w’aged by the chief of kings against a 
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contemptible devotee. Subdue thy passion for Parvati, and behold me with 
impartiality: why sliouldst thou desire Gauri? for in what is she superior to 
me ? Is she not a devotee, a dweller in solitude, eternally attached to Sthanu, 
iinimpassi<med, barren, and a former of artificial sons ? Narada has deceived 
thee; do thou, therefore, think no more of her, but enjoy me.’ The son of 
Ocean replied, — * \'b’inda, as lonpj as the form of Parvati remains unseen, my 
soul will not rcjmsc in peace : though she may be inferior in beauty to thee, 
and though Shankara should slay me, my thoughts must still dwell on Gauri.’ 
Hearing her husband’s words, Vrinda, smiling, ascended her palanquin, and 
returned to the capital of Jalandhura ; and the son of Ocean, with his jnighty 
army, marched forward to Kailasa. 

“ In the mean time Slnmkara, with his beloved, his sons, and attendants, had 
departed from Kailasa; and Jalandhara, having arrived tliere, took possession of 
it, and, having encamped his army, proceeded to view the delightful abode of 
Shiva. On beholding it s])arkling with gems, and abounding in every excel- 
lence, the chief of the Daityas was filled with joy and astonishment, and thus 
aililressed the son of Bhrigu : — ‘ Forsaking with his wife so charming an 
abode through dread of me, where, O Kava ! has Shankara retreated?’ 
llliargava re])licd, — ‘ Shamblm has retired to a mighty mountain, situated on 
the northern bank of the lake Manasa, difficult to be approached by any one 
but him.’ Jalandhara then said, — ‘1 will vanquish Devesha, O llliargava i 
do thou return to the city.’ Having thus spoken, .Jalandhara marched foi- 
ward until lie beheld the mighty mountain towering sixty tliousaml y(>janas in 
height, and iininediately surrounded it with his troops ; while the tumult of his 
innumerable army and the clangour of instruments spread through the heaven 
and caused the mountain to tremble. On beholding this mighty host, Shiva 
placed Gauri, surrounded by her female companions, on the highest jieak of the 
mountain, and having arrayed his myriads of armed attendants, he thus spoke 
to Nandi their chief: — ‘ 'Fhe valiant Daitya Jalandhara must be slain by thee 
in battle. Go, therefore, accomjuinied by Mahakala and the other warriors, 
and jierform my wish. Faint not, nor yield to despondency, but let rivalship 
animate thy courage until thou hast conquered my enemy.’ Nandi, having 
received these commands, desired his charioteer to bring him his car, and, 
aftei' due obeisance to Shiva, mounting it, proceeded against the Danavas, 
accomjianied by Vinayaka and Skanda, whom their father had ordered to join 
his army for its protection. In the mean time the Daityas were ascending the 
mountain ; but assaileil by Nandi and his troops, and overpowered by their 
shat }) weapons, some fell dead, and the rest retreated from tlic mountain, while 
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clouds of dust ascended to the sky. But reinforced by their leader, the 
Daityas renewed the conflict, and long and terrible raged the battle between 
them and the immortals. At length all the ele])hants of the Danavas were 
slain, the cars shattered to pieces, and numerous warriors strewed the battle 
field. Far over the sky were spread gasping heads with dishevelled hair, 
countenances jialiid with fear, and ghastly eyes j and tlic ground was covered 
with headless corses and streams of blood. Thus Shiva’s troops overthrew the 
Danavas, and spread destruction among their ranks like the waters of the 
deluge.” 


CIIAPTKR XI. 

Shiva's Proceeding lo Battle. 

Karada continued. — “ Shumbha, on beholding the defeat of the Daityas by 
the troojis led by Nandi, enraged advanced with other Danavas to the conflict. 
Then SImmblia attacked Nandi ; Nishumbha, Mahakala the lord of destruc- 
tion ; Shailaroma, Pushpadanta j Kolahala, present in the battle in material 
form, Maliavan ; llahu, Skanda; Sarparoma, Kushmanda j Cargaroma, Dana; 
.lambha, Vinayaka; and Patalaketu, Bringi. In this manner was a terrible 
combat commenced between the Danavas and the troops of Shiva. Then 
Nandi and Shumbha showered arrows on each other thick as the leaves are 
strewn on Mandara when storms agitate its trees. At length Shumbha, throw- 
ing away his bo'v, rushed to the chariot of Nandi, ajul woiuiding him on the 
b!'east he fell senseless, like a mountoin* struck by a thunderbolt. Nishumbha 
received a blow on the breast from Mahakala, but, advancing, lie struck him on 
the head with his mace and felled him senseless to the ground ; then seizing 
him by his feet and shouting aloud, he whirled him round, and with force im- 
mense hurled him far away. Shailaroma struck with his fist Pushpadanta on 
the face, but he with his mace struck the Daitya to the ground ; which seeing, 
the valiant Giriketu attacked Pushpadanta, w^ho smote off his head with his 
sword. But Giriketu seizing his sword and shield rushed on, when his head 
called out, — ‘Where art thou going, having forsaken me in this direfid con- 
flict ? art thou not ashamed to engage in combat having only a headless body ?’ 
Having thus spoken, the head sprang into its place, and Pushpadanta again 
with his sharp sword severed it from the shoulders. But it immediately 

* The mountains had at first wings ; but on account of the inconvenience which this occasioned 
Indra cut them off. 
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became a liundred heads witli two hundred eyes, and rejoined llie trunk. 
These also Push|iailiinta lopped off) but Jwara advancing compelled him to 
retreat to the mountaiTi. Kolahala and Maliawan contended for some time 
with amnvs, but at length the Daitya seizing a mountain overwhelmed Ma- 
liawan with it. Kartikcya, covered with arrows by Ilahu, hurled at him a 
javelin blazing with refidgent beams, which seeing, Ilahu S])rang into the air 
and seized it with his hands. Then, as he had no head, Skanda directed a 
javelin at his breast ; but his mother hastened to the assistance of her son 
engaged iji battle with the son of Shiva, who, not wishing to offend the River, 
withdj’ew on his ])eacock to the mountain. Vinayaka was overwhehnetl 
with arrows by Jambha, and attacked him with his trunk and battle-axe ; but 
Jambha at length hurling a javelin wounded Ganesha in the mouth, who, 
alarmed and smarting with jvain, thus exclaimed on the battle field; — ‘Oh, 
my jnother ! Oh, my father ! Oh, my brother ! Oh, my dear rat !’ 

“On hearing the lamentations of Ganesha, Parvati descended in haste 
liom the peak, and approaching Shiva, thus addressed him ; — ‘ 'J'he Daitv as 
are slaying (lanesha, and Skanda has also fallen on the battle ground. Oh, 
Shiva! why d(»st thou amuse thyself here? (pii(;kly arm thyself, and hasten to 
the j)rotcction of thy sons.’ This heard, Shiva directed Virabhadra to prepare 
his bull. Having then ])ut on a tiara refulgent as the sun, having bound round 
his neck a string of a hundred bells, liaving jvlaced mirrors in his ears, tinkling 
onianients on his shoulders, and rings on his legs, and his various arms being 
))laced on the bull, Parvati thus addressed him : — ‘Oh, llara ! leave not me 
oppresses! with anxiety respecting the battle, but conquer the Daityas without 
engaging in combat.’ Shiva re])lied, — ‘ Remain in hoj)C, O my beloved ! aiul 
if an evil-inindeil Danava come here, do thou protect thyself’ Having thus 
s])oken, and having assumed all his ornaments and arms, and mounted his bull, 
Rudra jn oceeded to the battle field attended by myriads of troops. On his left 
band marched Ahrabhadra borne in a chariot drawn by lions, and on his right 
hand Manibhadra bearing a bow in a chariot drawn by' horses. In this manner 
be descemled from the lofty mountain, and all the Danavas shouted aloud on 
beholding Shiva mounted on a ball, and in louder shouts rejffied the troops 
of Shiva. Then Nandi, Mahakala, Skanda, Maliawan, Push})atlanta, and the 
others, who had been defeated in the former combat, hastened to join Shan- 
kara ; and the two armies encountering each other, terrible and long raged the 
destructive conflict.” 
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CHAPTKH XII. 

Jalandhura in ihe Fot'm of Shim proceeds to Parvati. 

Narada continued. — “ .]:ilaiulliar:i on liearing the increased tumult oftlie 
battle mounted his ear, and said to his charioteer, — ‘ Drive on the car, that 
I may Kill that devotee with matted locks, ornamented witli bones and asJies, 
and mounted on a bull.’ This said, and bending his bow, the car rapidly 
advanced, when Virabhadra with sharp arrows ojiposed his progress, and 
Maiiibliadra likewise showered arrows u])on him, but he still jiressed forward 
ealliiig out, — ‘ Come, Mahadeva, it’ thou darcst to stand against my arrows ; 
1/' .lay w ill I slay thee, O bearer of the matted locks !’ Then the two hosts in 
conflict joining, car nu't car, horse encountered horse, elephant shocked against 
eleiihant, blood bedc'wed the ground, the mountain troops slew the Danavas, 
and lifeless corses, heads, limhs, and members, bestrew’ed the battle flc'Id. 
Hut .Jalandhara, luuing looked in Aain for (iauri, thought to himselt, — ■* It 
I remain here, how shall I behold her? let me now proceed to her abode, and 
on another day combat with Shambhu.’ Having thus determined, he called a 
Daitya, anil said to him, — ‘ () w'arrior ! equal in valour to myself, assume my 
similitude, and conduct the war until I return.’ Having thus spoken, he deli- 
vered his army into his charge, and gave him his car, arms, and ornament'-, 
'riie son of the Sea then, aci^omjianied only by Duiwvarana and unadorned, 
secretly withdrew' from Jiis army, aiul assuming the form of Hara, while ])ur- 
warana assumed that of Nandi, proceeded to the residence of Gauri. On 
beholding them Jihawani was a.stonished, but attended by her companions she 
hastened rejoiced to Shankara and asked him, — ‘ In what manner, my lord, 
hast thou con{|uercd in battle, and why dost thou seem attlicted ?’ Having 
thus spoken she presented him w'ith his diflerenl ornaments, and having taken 
ofl’ his upper garment, the heads of Skanda and Ganesha a])j)eared under his 
arm. Bursting into tears she exclaimed, — ‘Ah, Skanda! ah, Ganesha! ah. 
Riidra!’ and her comjianions afflicted with grief joined in her lamentations. 
Nandi then said to Parvati, — ‘ Cherish him (Shiva); for Ah’rabhadra, Manibha- 
dra, and the other chiefs have been slain in the conflict, and the heads oC 
Skanda and Ganesha having been found on the battle field have been brought 
to thee.’ Thus speaking he threw them before her ; and Parvati embracing the 
heads of her sons bedewed them with her tears, while she thus lamented : — 
‘ O foe of Taraka, how hast thou been slain in combat by the son of Ocean, 
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thou whom the gods appointed their leader when only three days old ? How 
hast thou, wlio vanquished the mighty Taraka and rivalled Nilakantha in power, 
fallen on <he battle field? O Ganesha, my son! chief of the Ganas, adored by 
holy men, by whom hast thou been vanquished ? O my sons ! ungladdened by 
the sight of your countenances how shall I hereafter enjoy peace or happiness ?’ 
Thus lamented Garn i when Shiva said to her, — ‘ I am undoubtedly Rudra, and 
thou art Devi ; Hara is still thine, do not therefore yield to fear and grief.’ She 
replied, — ‘ Has thy bull been also slain in battle by Jalandhara ? But what 
shall I do to relieve thy frame fatigued with the contest?’ The delusive Shiva, 
sighing, answered, — * Why, O my beloved ! shouldst thou long lament in vain 
over thy slaughtered sons ? repose with me on the nuptial couch, and let us 
forget sorrow and fatigue in pleasure.’ Having heard these insidious words, 
Ambika replied, — ‘ Thy request is improper at a time of anxiety and affliction ; 
and, when the ceremonies of the dead are to be j)erformed, wise men abstain 
from conjugal rites. How can I repress the pain and grief which are caused by 
1 he death of my sons ? or how refrain from lamenting with tears and black 
garments their untimely loss?’ The Uaitya, inflamed by the beauty of'Gauri, 
replied, — ‘ The women who refuse to comj)ly with the wishes of their 
husbands will undoubtedly fall into the deepest and most tremendous hell. 
() lovely goddess ! I am devoid of troops, of sons, of abode, of every thing, and, 
having preserved my life alone, have come to seek consolation f rom thee : but 
if thou refuse I will enter a secret retreat and there lay aside my existence. 
Arise, therefore, Nandi, and let us first go and purify ourselves in a sacred 
stream, and do thou, my spouse, also, voluntarily resign thy being.’ Ambika 
having heard these words, sighed, profoiuully oppi'essed with grief and distress, 
and in the greatest agitation replied not ; but, bewildered by that delusion 
which pervades the universe, remained silent, perplexed, and undecided.” 


CIIAPTEU xin. 

The Dccepl’tons of Vkhmi for caufing off Vrinda. 

Yudhishtira said, — “ O Brahman! what took place after the daughter of 
the mountain had been deluded by the false Mahesha?” Narada replied, — 
“ At this time, I shook the breast of Hari as he reposed in the Sea of Milk, and 
tears immediately starting into his eyes, the god, astonished by this prodigy, 
uprose from his serpent couch, and gazed on me and Shesha. I then said to him, 
‘ Why, O Govinda ! dost thop not remember Gauri ? ’ Keshava instantaneously 
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in thought summoned the son of Vinata, wliom, appearing in a moment, aiul 
standing before him with folded hands, he thus addressed : — ‘ O Garura ! 
hasten to the battle field, and ascertain if Jalandhara has been slain by llara, or 
if he is still engaged in combat with him, or, if not, where he may now be. ’ 
Having thus spoken, Vishnu gave to Garura the magic ball, which placed in the 
mouth exposes the delusions of enchantment, and causes invisibility ; and he, 
having encircled his lord, immediately with w'onderful swiftness flew along tlie 
sky. Quickly he reached the field where gods and Danavas contended in fierce 
and dreadful battle, but there he sought in vain for Jalandhara. Then swift he 
flew to the mighty mountain which crowns the northern bank of Maiiasha, and 
searched the abode of Gauri, but found not there the goddess ; but as the foe 
of ser])ents was proceeding he heard a noise, and, having a})])roached to it, 
belield the false Mahesha. Immediately Garura placed the charm-dispelling 
ball in his mouth, and, having instantly known that he was Jalandhara and Jiot 
Mahadeva, flew in speed to the Sea of JVlilk, and thus addressed the foe of 
Kaitabha ; — ‘ O lord ! the wicked Jalandhara in a deceitful form is now ii) 
converse with Uma. If thou, C) Govinda ! wish to war against him, do than 
also attack him with delusion. For 1 have seen Ins kingdom and his cajntal, 
whicli sur])ass in evc'iy excellence all that can be found in the three worlds. 
There the people pass their time in singing, dancing, and music ; there the 
womoi are more lovely than the nymphs of heaven ; but the wife of Jalandhara 
a])pears among the other women like a swan among crows, and hai)})y would he 
the man who should merely touch her lovely form. Do thou, tlierefbre, 
O lord ! carry away the wile of .Talandhara, and thus confer a tiu our on Shun- 
kara, and obtain pleasure for thyself’ Vishnu, having heard the words of 
Garura, and approving the stratagem, assumed the form of a Jirahman, and 
arrayed himself in suitable habiliments, and, captivated by the description of 
Vriiula, was departing in this false form, when Shesha thus addressed him : — 

‘ O Janardana ! let me accompany thee : it is in beholding thy countenance 
alone that I enjoy happiness; and, if deprived of this, where shall I go? what 
shall I do?’ Vishnu replied, — ‘ I wall, disguised, carry away the wife of 
Jalandhara, to draw him from the battle, and to do a favoui- to Par\’ati, Come, 
let us go and obtain Vrinda, and hasten the death of her husband.’ Having thus 
spoken, Vishnu with Shesha re})aired to a wood near the capital of Jalandhara, 
and, having assumed matted locks and barken garments, erected a holy hermitage, 
surrounded by trees, which yielded every fruit that wars wished ; and his ptijnls 
were in human forms, lions, tigers, boars, bears, apes, and monkeys. To attract 
Vrinda to this wood, Vishnu affected her with a fever ; and, as o))pressed with 
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heat she reposed, while celestial nymphs with lovely forms, breatliing odours 
and glittering with ornaments, cooled her with fans, a fearful vision appeared to 
her. In her slumber she saw the dried-up head of Jalandhara, crushed, white 
with ashes, the eyes pecked out by vultures, the ears and nose cut off, and 
devoid of hair, and, believing it to be the sign of his death, she fainted away. 
Her damsels (piickly sj)rinkled over her various perfiimes, and recalled her to 
sense, and thus the night passed away. In the morning the bards and juinstrels 
came to awaken the spouse of the king of Asuras with laudatory strains ; but 
she bid them cease, and, having bestowed on them joy-giving presents, dis. 
missed them. Then Vrinda summoned Brahmans, and related to them tlie 
vision which she had beheld. The Brahmans rejdied, — ‘ O (pieen i horrible and 
fear-inspiring is thy dream, present, therefore, gifts to the Brahmans, cows, 
garments, jewels, elephants, and ornaments, that through them, the terrible 
omen may be averted.’ The Brahmans, being tluis gratilied, sprinkled holy 
water over tlie queen, and departetl well pleased. But the charms of Hari 
wei-e too powerful, and the fever of Vrinda so incjeased that she could find no 
rej)ose in her [)alace j and therefore mounting a chariot drawn by mules, and 
attended by her companion Smaraduti, proceeded to the pleasant wood, 
abounding in trees and birds, fountains and flow'ers, where no fire but that of 
low could enter. Thiidving on her husband, and on the time when she might 
again see liim, Vrinda entered the forest to procure ease, attended by her com- 
])anions, and drawn on by the charms of Vishnu. Gazing around she bidield 
the forest filled with lofty trees and large rocks, w here wild beasts roamed, and 
the meeting summits of the trees sj)read darkness beneath; and palpitating with 
tear exclaimed to Smaratluti, who drove her car : ‘ O Smai’aduti ! quickly 

direct the car lioine.’ She replied, — ‘ My friend ! I do not know in what 
direction to drive the car: the mules are tired, and the path is not to be found; 
but I will urge it on, trustingto f()rtune that w'C may arrive there, if we be not 
eaten up before w'c reach it’ Thus speaking, she drove the car rapidly on, 
until they came to a part of the forest so gloomy and inq)ervious, that the winds 
blew ))ot there, nor were the notes of birds heard, no streams watered it, nor 
did the light of heaven enter. On arriving there, the mules held their breath, 
the flag waved not, and the bells ceased to sound ; and Vrinda said to her 
coinpanion, — ‘ O Smaraduti ! where shall we go, how shall we avoid the lions 
and tigers? "o house, no place of repose appears in tliis horrid forest.’ 
Smaraduti replied, — ‘ My friend, thou seest that in front high rocks oppose 
our progress, and the trees on all sides, and that the mules are too frightened 
(o move.’ On Iiearing these words, Vrinda w'as filled with such dread, that 
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her necklace arose erect on Jier neck, and at this moment a fearful ogress 
appeared, three-legged, five-handed, seven-eyed, tiger-eared, lion-headed, and 
•with long gory locks ; on seeing whom, Vrindaand Smaraduti, filled with terror, 
covered their eyes with their liunds, and trembled like the ])lantain tree. The 
merciless ogress, then calling out, ‘ I am come (o eat you,’ ran to the chariot, 
and reaching it overturned it with its harnessed mules, as easily as a tiger brings 
a deer to the ground, and Vrinda and Smaraduti fell from it as an Aslioca tree 
when its root is cut. The ogress then ate the mules, and seizing Vriiula with 
her lion grasp, thus spake, — ‘ Thy husband has been slain in battle by Ilara, 
why shouldst thou any longer fear him? Drink, tlu'refbre, wine, cat meat, 
listen to the w'ords of the go-between, and ad(>pt the custom of an ogress.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Vrmda is deceived btj I'isfinu, and ajlo^uoards obtains Beatitude In/ volant an/ 

Death. 

Nat'ada continued. — “At this time Narayana clotlual in barken garments, 
with an attendant, apjicared, bearing fruits in his hand. On seeing whom, 
Smaraduti called out to Vrinda, and they, hearing the sound, ajijiroached, and 
said, ‘ Dispel thy fear, for we are come to save thee •, but why bast thou c\itered 
this fearful forest, haunted by destructive animals?’ Having thus assuaged 
her fears, Madhava addressed the ogress: — ‘ Loose instantly that tender and 
lovely female. Eh! eh I thou wicked tool, what didst thou intend to do? 
Thinkest thou that thou mayst make every thing thy prey ? Rut (piiekly release 
tliat beauteous goddess.’ 'Phe ogress angrily replied, — ‘ If thou hast strength 
Rullicient, do thou liberate her from my hand.’ Scarce had she said these 
words, w'hen flames of wrath, darting from the eyes of Madhava, consumed her 
to ashes, and Vrinda esca])ed from her lifeless grasp. She then, deeci\edby 
illusion, thus addressed the god of the world:—* Who art thou, O holy devotee ! 
who hast thus compassionately rescued my life from grief pain, and dishonour ? 
yet since thy sweet words deprived the ogress of life, let me in thy hermitage 
perflirm the duty of contemplation and abstraction.’ The hermit leplied, — 
‘ I am the son of Bharadwaja, named Devasharina, and having relinquished all 
w'orldly enjoyments, I have fixed my abode in this forest, with many Brahman 
youths and disciples, and, since thou wishest to perform abstracted devotion 
at my residence, come, O queen ! and let us proceed to it, as it is situated at a 
.distance.’ flaving thus spoken, he left the spot where lay the ashes of the 
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ogress, and proceeded on slowly, while Vrinda and Smaraduti followed him. 
TJiere arrived, they beheld a wonderful spot, where the various birds melo- 
diously warbled, ponds covered with lotoses shone like gold, streams flowed 
with milk, trees dropped honey, and heaps of lieavcnly sugar, savoury food, and 
ornaments were falling from the sky. There the Muni having placed himself 
on a refulgent scat, covered with a tiger’s skin, Vrinda not yet recovered from 
lier alarm, thus addressed him: — ‘ O lord, save me ! Save me, O holy devotee! 
It is not in abstraction, contemplation, silence, and prayer, that consists devo- 
tion, but in the ])rotection of the distressed.’ On hearing these w'ords, that 
wicked being, the enthraller of all souls, threw his arms around the gem-adorned 
neck of Vrinda, and clasped her enrapturing form in his embrace, as the creeper 
entwines around the Ashoca, and said, — ‘Again, and again will I embrace thee, 
who so excellest in all loveliness ; but come into a hall most curiously adorned.’ 
Vrinda then accompanied him into the hall, and having been seated on a regal 
couch, the Muni changed himself into the ])erfect form of Jalandhara, the same 
height, the same eyes, the same hair, and in eveiy thing the same appearance. 
When Vrinda thus beheld the complete similitude of her beloved husband, she 
said, — ‘ O my dear lord ! say, what dost thou wish that thy su])j)liant should do?’ 
The false son of the Ocean replied, — ‘ () goddess! long did Shambhu and 1 
contetid in battle, until at last he smotc> off my head with his disc : but, as it 
had been destined, the head rejoined the body, ami I l)eeame reanimated, and 
leinembering, my beloved, that thou wouldst be grieved by my absence in 
battle, I have hasteiual to thee, that we might forget all anxieties in mutual 
pleasure.’ Vrinda deceiv'cd by these words, and yielding to her transjjort, 
closely embi’aced and kissed her lord ; and Narayana delighted found her 
embraces and kisses sweeter than those of Lakslnni, Thus Vrinda, the pain 
of absence being departed, sportively joined in })leasing dalliance with Madhava, 
as the swan gambols with her mate in a lotos-covered })ond, and for many days 
more beauteous than Tulasi enjoyed with him in that forest the pleasures of 
lo\ e. At length one day as they lay enclasped, Vrinda perceived the true form 
of Vislmu, and immediately loosing her arms from his neck thus spoke, — ‘ Who 
art thou, who hast thus deceived me in the form of a hermit?’ This heard, 
Hari with soothing words replied, — ‘ Listen, O Vrinda! know that I am the 
beloved of Lakshmi. Thy husband has gone to conquer JIara, and to carry 
away Gauri; but 1 am Shiva and Shiva is 1: there is no difference between us; 
and JUS .lalandhara has been slain in battle, now enjoy pleasure with me.’ 
Vrinda then said,— ‘ If thou, my husband, disregarding thy father’s counsel, 
hast fallen battle, in retribution for having carried away the wife of another, 
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Ishwara sliall also sn/rer the penalty of his actions. .Since, therefore, O Haril 
thou liast deceived me in the assumed form of a hermit, and tlius usurped the 
rights of a husband, may tliy wife be also ravished from thee by similar decep- 
tion!’ Being thus cursed by Vrinda, llari instantly disappeared, and at the 
same moment the hermitage and all that surrounded it vanished at once. On 
observ'ing this, Vrinda exclaimed, — ‘Behold the crooked wiles of Vishnu!’ 
then sighing said, — ‘ Having forsaken my kingdom and city, and having been 
deceived in this forest, where can 1 now go, O .Smarailuti ?’ .Smaraduti replied, 
— ‘ My life and thine are one.’ Having thus resolved, they ])roceedeil to a 
spacious pond, and having jjertbrmed ablution in its water, and Vrinda having 
purified herself Ifom the polluting touch of Vishnu, they seated themselves on 
the bank of a lotos-streweil couch, and, abstracting their minds from all earthly 
objects, observetl a rigorous fast. Then, descending from heaven, a band of 
celestial nymphs approached Vrinda, and thus addressed her: — ‘ (!ome, and 
through the power of the Clandharvas ascend into heaven without forsaking thy 
body ; know that thy husbaiul has been slain by .Shiva. Why then shouldst 
thou give up thy life, because thou hast been deceived by the husband of 
Lakslnni ? Come, mount this chariot, serve ('hat)dibliadra, and enjoy the 
pleasures of Iieaven.’ The sjkxisc of Ocean’s son replied, — ‘ 'I'he wife oJ’ tin* 
chief of immortals was carried away, and forsaken by her valiant lord, and the 
pleasures of heaven are not s(» dear to me as the beatitude which T seek.’ Having 
thus spoken, she left the Apsaras ; but they, attacbeil to her by the bonds of 
aflhction, continued to visit her until, consumed by the fire of devout abstraction, 
she resigned her breath and obtained supreme beatitude, when tJiey burst forth in 
her praises, and poured on her from heaven a shower of flowers. .Sjnaraduti 
then having collected dry wood, and placed the body of Vrinda on it, set fire to 
the pile, and lea])ed into it; and the mother of Vrinda, Svarna, having gathered 
lier ashes together, threw them into the river of heaven. Hence the forest in 
which Vrinda gave up her life has been since named Vrindavana, and it is 
situated near the mountain Goverdhana'^ 


CUAPTEll XV. 

Jalandluircts Deception, unsuccessful. 

Yudliis/hira said, — “O Muni ! relate in detail all that further took place 
between Gauri and the false .Shiva.” Narada replied : — • “ Panati remained 
some time agitated and perplexed : at lengtli, unable to decide, she arose and 
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went out, detcrniiiK'd to proceed to the Gaiiga, and on its banks to enter into 
lioly contc'iiiplatioii. I’lie milk-white Gauri tlien went on until she saw the 
Ganga iiilling from the sky into the lake Manasa; and, having adored the 
cclchlial river, and bathed in its holy stream, she seated lierself with her com- 
jtanions on its hank. She then addressed one of them named Jaya, and 
said, — ‘ Assume my term, and hasten to him, and ascertain whether he be 
Sliiva or some other person. 11' he should embrace and kiss thee, be assured 
that it is an Asura who has come in the form of Shambhn ; but if he should 
say any thing, cither good or bad, of me, he is nndonbtcdly the bearer of 
Pinaka.’ Having received these orders, Jaya proceeded with speed to the 
false Shiva, wlio, seeing her aj)proach, and inflamed with love, supposing lier 
to be Ganri, clas])ed her in his arms. * Jaya, convinced that he could not 
be llndra, and resuming her own form, thus addressed him, — ‘ By Shiva pos- 
sessing far other strength shalt thon be slain.’ Having ascertained the truth, 
she then returned to Uma, and thus spoke, — ‘O goddess! he is Jalandhara, 
and not Shambhn thy h('loved.’ On hearing these words Parvati, iti alarm, con- 
cealed herself in the bosom of a lotos ; and her coni])anions, becoming bees, 
(luttered around it. 

“ In the mean time her guardians, learning that their queen had been 
deceived by \ ishnu, and that slu* had disappeared in the forest, were alarmed, 
and hastened to the battle-field, where, with fear, they related the circumstance 
to Shumbha. No sooner did Shnmbha hear their alarming words than he left 
the conflict with Shiva, and despatched in haste Ohanda and Munda to seek 
Jalandhara; who, having arrived with the swiftness of’Danavas at Manasottara, 
and there found Jalandhara under the form of Shiva, they tlius addressed him : — 
‘ Why, O mighty king I hast thou retired to this jdace, where thy enemies can- 
not see thee, nor thy friends receive thy support? Shumbha has been defeated, 
and thy army been slain by Rudra. Come, thereflwe, come and engage in 
battle ; for thon canst not obtain Parvati. How' can the wife of the five-faced 
be obtained by an Asura? or how' can the sun be dimmed with darkness? 
lletnrn therefore with sj)eed, for thy wife has been carried away by the foe of 
Mura. Having heard this intelligence, fight valiantly, and vanquish Shiva in 
battle.’ This heaivl, Jalandhara, his eyes red with anger, dej)arted from the 
mountain, having thrown aside the form of Shiva ; and as he proceeded along 
he ass\iaged the fear of Clianda and Munda. He then said to Durvarana : — 
‘ See, O Durvarana ! what Vishnu has now done, and how he has deceived 


* But I must here use the words of Nonnus ; — avToewToy tfuruy. 
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Vrinda under a delusive form.’ Durvarana replied, — ‘Oking! what a man 
enjoys or sufl’ers proceeds Ifom his own actions ; thoii didst attempt to ravish 
the wife of Shiva; and thy own wife has been ravished by Vishnu.’ Touched 
by these words, Jalandliara thouglit for a moment, and then saitl, — ‘ Say, 
whether shall I hasten to coiujiier Shiva, or Hari the assumer of two forms?' 
Durvarana replied, — ‘ If thou conquer Shiva, thou wilt obtain all thy wishes, 
and may then easily vanquish Govinda. But now hasten and encourage the 
Danavas, of whom such numbers have been slain in battle; and engage in ter- 
rible combat with Shiva.’ Having heard these words, Jalandliara proceeded 
to the battle field.” 


ClIAPTCR XVI. 

The Battle hclxeeen Shiva and Jalandliara, 

Narada continued. — “ On arriving at the battle field, Jalandliara behehl 
a fearful scene of carnage, over which jirogress was impeded by headless 
corses, ilissevered heads, mangled flesh, and scattered brains. Grieved at the 
sight, and lamenting the death of many Danavas dear to him, Jalandliara lookcil 
around the field for Shiva, and saw him seated on a bull, ornamented w'ith 
horrific snakes, his matted locks adorned with the crescent moon, and his eyes 
glowing like fire. Quickly then the son of Ocean mounting his chariot, said 
to Shunibha, — ‘ Why was not this devotee slain by thee ?’ SImmbha replied, — 
‘ How couhHie be slain? It is impossible for us to vanquish fJiat ilevotce.’ 
Hearing these words, Jalandliara was filled with anger, and rushed on, accom- 
panii'd by myriads of Danavas, to attack Hara ; and, bending his ebony bow, 
and selecting sharji, strong, and iron-jiointed arrows, the son of Ocean poui ed 
them as rain from the clouds on the lord of Parvati ; and Shambhu with his 
shafts piercing the armour of Jalandliara, scattered it in pieces on the ground, 
and caused his shield to fall like a mountain to the earth. Then Shiva covered 
the body of Jalandhara with arrows, whence blood gushed in streams that 
overflowed the battle field. The Danav'as, struck with fear, trembling fled ; 
but Jalandham, undismayed, called aloud to Shiva, — ‘ Thou art an excellent 
archer; but I will this instant destroy thee, if thou fliest not, with my arrows.’ 
This saiil, he covered the body of Shiva with arrows thick as birds in the sky, 
or trees on a mountain. Virabhadra perceiving Shambhu thus encompassed with 
arrows, in anger rushed against Jalandhara ; but the son of Ocean destroyeil 
with his shafts the bowi the quiver, the flag, the car, and the charioteer of Virab- 
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Iiadra; who, still advancinp: M'ith a mace, Jalandhara felled him to the ground 
with a blow ol liis mace. Maiiibhadra beholding Virabhadra extended sense- 
less, rushed lin ward, and, as he came on, the son of Ocean overwhelmed him 
with arrows. At this moment Virabhadra, recovering tfom his trance, joined 
Maiiibhadra, and they fell on Jalandhara like mountains lalling from the sky. 
X'irabhadva with his fist attacked the son of Ocean, and Manibhadra seizing 
him by the feet atlem])ted to whirl him from his chariot ; but the mighty 
Jalandhara, striking Matiibhacha with his foot and Virabhadra with his fist, 
overthrew them on Ihe ground. Then Nandi advanced with Shiva’s troops, 
and Shnmbha observing his approach, rushed forward with tlie Danavas ; and 
the two hosts in mutual conflict joined. 

[The description of this battle is omitted, .as it is scarcely more than a repetition 

of what has occurred before.] 

“ Skanda was now ]»roceeding to attack Jalamlhara, w hen Shankara, fearing 
liir liis son, inferjiosed, and a terrible battle took place bet ween him and the son 
of Ocean. J'hen .lalaiidhara, enraged, having selected a ponderous and fearful 
arrow, directed it at the flireliead of Shi\'a ; but it was consumed by the beams 
of his eyt'. llara then ])ierced with an arrow the breast of Ocean’s son, and 
streams of blood gushed from the wound ; while, like a mountain struck by a 
thunderbolt, Jalandhara fell, and loud lamentations arose from the armv of the 
Daityas. Shi\a, })erceiving that .lalamlhara was senseless, attacked the Dana- 
vas w'illi his troops, and, as long as Jalandhara remained insensible, pursued 
them with dc’spiictire havoc. After a long time, having recovered from his 
trance, the son of' Ocean beheld with terror his army scattered in flight over the 
battle ground, and immediately summoned in thought his mighty preceptor, who 
instantly aj)])eared, and, hav ing recovered Jalandhara, enquired what he wished 
him to do. Having paid due obeisance to his ])receptor, Jalandhara replied : — 
‘ Reanimate, OKavi! all the Danavas who have been slain.’ This said, he 
looked to the field of battle, and beheld it strewed for thousands of yojanas 
with the corses of Danav.as. Then Kavi, with charms and incjintations, restored 
them to life ; as far as the place where Shiva displayed his matted locks and 
snaky ornaments, so far did Kavi, by w'ords of’ power, reanimate the slaughtered 
Danavas. When Shiv'a saw the lifeless corses upstarting in various foians, he 
thought, — ‘ Who is this that thus restores the dead to life ? ’ And while he thus 
reflected he saw Shukra engagetl in incantation ; and, enraged, rushed with 
uplifted trident to slay him : but Kavi, laughing, said, — ‘I am a Brahman j 
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liow then can he wlio is acquainted with all duties slay me ? O Rudra 1 dost 
thou wish to incur again tlic guilt of Bralunanicidc ? ’ Hearing these words, 
Sliankara, remembering his former action, and the head of Brahma, which lie 
is doomed to hold continually, liberated Shukra, and said, — ‘ A Brahman cei- 
tainly is not to be slain ; but that Daitya, whom thou hast recovered, ajid who is 
my aversion, 1 will quickly slay, and attemards I will kill him nine times more 
when he is born in mortal wombs.’ Having thus spoken, a hideous and territic 
female form sprang from his third eye, whom he ordered to punish Bhargava. 
She immediately ran to Kavi ; and, on seeing her, he fell on the ground, and 
the Danavas, in terror, fled ; but she, dragging him by the hair, clas])ed him to 
her naked body, .lalandhara seeing his })reeeptor thus abused and dragged 
about, ilischarged his arrows at the fiend, until she at length disappeared.” 


CHAl'TEU XVII. 

The Death of , lalandhara. 

Narada continued. — “ Then Jalandhara exclaimed, — ‘Now, guard thy life, 
() Sh'va, for I will instantly destroy thee and thy troo])s, then Madhusudana, 
and afterwards dragging Brahma along, T will hurl him into the sea; and having 
thus vanquished you, 1 will be alone the supreme god.’ Having thus spoken, 
he again arrayed his army, led on by all the mighty Danaxas, who had been 
slain before, and aih'ancing, encountered the troo])s of Shiva, commanded by 
Viralihadra. Then raged a long and terrible combat, and tlie loud tumult of 
war arose, as Pramathas and Danavas in conflict joined. At last the troojis of 
Shiva, overpowered by the Daityas, fled to Meru, and they closing surrounded 
Shankara, who, urging on his bull and drawing his bow, slew innumerable 
Danavas with his arrow's, and spread havoc through their ranks. 

“ At this time Jalandhara formed by magic skill a figure similar to that of 
Gauri ; lovely, possessed of every excellence, and adorned with all kinds of 
ornaments; and then formed one like Jay a, and directed her to hasten to the 
battle field, and to deceive Shankara. She immediately jiroceeded to Shiva, 
and stood before him with dishtwelled hair and weeping. Interrogated by Hara, 
she said, — ‘ Thy beloved goddess has been carried aw'^ay' from the mountain of 
Manasottara by the son of Ocean.’ This heard, Shiva said, — ‘ O Jaya, mount 
my bull, and the Danavas shall not injure thee.’ Then Jaya mounted the bull, 
and clasping Shankara with her arms said, — ‘ Let us hasten, for Parvati will 
not live without Hara.’ Having learned the rape of Gauri, Shiva reflecleii on 
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tlic wilcf? ()/■ (ho Daitjas, and remained undecided whether he should leave the 
battle. A( this inonieiit he beheld the son of Ocean advancing amidst his amiy 
with Jiis beloved Oauti in his chariot, exposed to the view of the Astiras, 
afflictetl by the pain of absence, disconsolate, and exclaiming, — ‘ O my beloved 
lord ! O Rudra !’ Shambhu, thus deceived by the illusions ol’the Asura, thought 
(hat the tbrm and the lamentatiotis of (lauri were real, and stood lost in grief 
and j)erj)lexity, considering how she could have been carried away by his enemy. 
When the son of Ocean observed Shankara thus subdued by the delusion, he 
ap])roached him and said, — ‘ O Sinara! thou art despoiled of every thing, and 
hast lost thy chiefest ornament; tor what can Ishwara be vithout Ambika? 
But lament not, Shiva, as 1 will restore to thee thy beloved, and will jnotect 
thee in battle.’ Having thus s])oken, he caused Gauri to descend from his 
chariot, and Hara at the same time urged forward his bull to the midst of the 
Danava’s arm}', where Gauri was exclaiming, ‘Save me, save mel’ But, as 
Shiva was about to take hold of Gauri, Shumbha drew her back ; and Hara 
enraged hurled his trident at him, but Shumbha avoided the weapon, and it 
struck Parvati. Weejiing and repeating the name of Rudra, the delicate and 
lovely Gauri fell lifeless before Shiva ; and, beholding the inanimate fiinn of 
Parvati, overcome by grief and delusion, and exclaiming, ‘ O my beloved ! ’ 
Shankara sunk senstdess on the ground. Recovering then on the field of battle, 
the lo)‘d of Unia thus cursed Shumbha and the Daityas; — ‘ Gauri shall still slay 
the chiefs of the Hanavas and in another age, O Yudhishtira! Shumbha and 
the other Daityas were slain hy Gauri in conse(juence of the curse of Maheshwara. 
Having cursed them, Shankara thus lamented aloud : — ‘ Where, O my beloved! 
has thy sjurit fled, and why hast thou forsaken me in the dangers of battle, and 
thus left me to the pain of absence? How canst thou again forsake me, as thou 
formerly didst when thou didst cast thyself into the sacrificial fire of Daksha, 
and wert the cause of his head being cut off*? Arise, arise, O my’" beloved ! and 
i (‘store me to ])eace and joy .’ At this time Brahma, ])erceiving Shiva over- 
powerc'd by delusion, hastened from heaven, and thus addressed him absorbed 
in grief: — ‘ () Mahadeva ! thou hast overcome the illusions of father and mother, 
of wife and children, of pleasure and pain, of getting and being begotten; thou 
knowest illusions, for thou causest them to arise in varied forms, numerous as 
the beams of the sun or the wav es of the se:i, and none can ac(]uirc, except by 
abstracted meditation, a knowledge of thy true and essential form. How then, 
O lord! dost thou now yield to delusion? This is not thy beloved ; overcome, 
therefore, the wiles which have been invented hy this Jalandhara. Paiwati has 
taken refuge in the bosom of a lotos; fight then valiantly and vanquish thy 
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enemies.’ Having heard the words of Brahma, Maheshwara was restored to 
tlie powers of perfect discrimination j and knowing the form to be that of u 
deceitful Danavi, he hurled at it a huge rock, by which myriads of Daityas 
were a1, the same time slain, and then mounted his bull inflamed with wrath. 

“ But Jalandhara quickly manifested another deee})tion. For he caused the 
battle gromid to ajjpear like a country ornamented with mountains and forests, 
with pleasing groves and tem])lcs, where heavenly nymjflis with song and 
dance enrajrtured the senses. Shiva was instantly deluded by the delightful 
scene, and remained motionless, charmed by the harmonious voices and sportive 
movements of the nymphs. On beholding him thus ca])tivated, the son of 
Ocean laughed aloud, but the immortals, alarmed, thus addressed him: — ‘O 
Shambhu ! art thou again deceived by the wiles of Jalandhaj'a ? Why dost thou 
not hurl at him that disc so w'onderfully produced, and thus slay him in battle?’ 
Ilis recollection being thus recalled, Shiva, mounting his bull, hastened to battle 
TiK'U awful a]>peared the blazing form of Ilara, the creator and destroyer, as 
in wrath he moved along, and bis third eye shot forth consuming beams; and 
Shumbhaand the Daityas, terror-struck, trembling, fled for refiigc to the deepest 
recesses of I’atala. But Jalandhara, undismayed, stood unniowd on the battle 
ground, beholding Avith joy the true form of Ilara thus manifestly rcA caled. 
Shiva then said, — ‘ O son of Oeean ! demand a boon ; as 1 am pleased with 
thee, since thou hast fearless dared to gaze iipon my form, the refulgence of 
which few can endure.’ This heard, Jalandhara demanded supreme beatitude, 
as a boon, from Ilara. Shiva re])lied, — ‘ Enjoy a celestial body endowed with 
immortal powers; for, O ignorant one ! how^ cansl tliou desire beatitude? Vrinda, 
thy beloved queen, though deceived by illusion, has, by becoming acquainted 
with the essence of the supreme being, obtained beatitude; but difficult is it in 
this world of existence to obtain final emancipation : demand, therefore, some 
other boon.’ Jalandhara re})lied, — ‘ O god ! I will by some action obtain 
beatitude, and attain emancii)ation unslain by thee.’ Shiva said, — ‘ My abode 
is siu-jiassing in excellence ; and, if thou wishest to ascend there, engage in 
combat with me; and, when thou art slain by my arrows, thou wilt ascejid into 
my abode.’ .lalandhara rejflied, — ‘ But I will, before that, attack thee.’ 
Having thus spoken to each other, Shiva, bending his bow, covered with arrows 
the body of the son of Ocean, so that it shone like a mountain of iron glowing 
with fire; and Jalandhara showered arrows on Rudra, w'hich cast a radiance 
over him like the beams of the sun. Ix)ng thus they flmght. At length Shiva 
struck with his trident the Danava on his breast, when instantly sprang from his 
mouth a horrific fiend, named Jwara, in human form, but with a lion’s head ; on 
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seeing whom, Rudra muttered words of power, and a terrible Sharaha immedi- 
ately rushed forward and slew the fiend. Jalandhara then, thinking that Shankara 
was invincible as long as he remained mounted on his bull, advanced, and seizing 
it by the tail, and whirling it round, hurled it on the summit of Hiniavan ; then, 
mounting his car and bending his bow, he rushed forward. But Shiva with his 
resistless arrows pierced the charioteer and horses, and shattered the car to 
pieces. Dismounted, but undismayed, Jalandhara advanced, and long and 
terrible the battle raged between the lord of Parvati and the son of Ocean ; and, 
as under their feet the earth trembled, and the heaven resounded with the 
tumult, the gods and Danavas feared that the time of universal destruction had 
arrived. Then Jalandhara, being deprived of all his weapons, assumed a 
thousand dreadful arms, and strove to bind Shiva within his mighty hands ; but 
Shankara with his cimeter lopped off that forest of arms. Yet still the son of 
Ocean continued to fight valiantly, until Shankara, being delighted, thus spoke : 
— ‘ I am pleased with thy valour, O Jalandhara ! demand a boon, however 
difficult it may be to be obtained.’ Jalandhara replied,-— ‘ Grant me, O Rudra ! 
thy state of immoj tality : but it is not proper that thou shouldst comn)it 
the disgrace of killing me on account of a female j let me therefore destroy 
myself.’ Having thus spoken, a hand sprang up, with wdiich he mortally 
wounded himself on the breast. Then Shiva, grasping the disc Sudarshana, 
refulgent as a thousand suns, smote off his head with such force that it fell on 
Himavan, and as it fell the earth trembled ; and his lifeless corse for some time 
danced amidst the gore and carnage of the battle field. But quickly the head 
rejoined the trunk, and rej)catedly did it regain its wonted place after having 
been dissevered by Shiva. Shankara then scattered the Daitya’s marrow over 
the earth, from which circumstance it has received the name of‘ Medini, and the 
blood flowed away in copious streams, and the flesh appeared like a huge 
mountain. On observing which, Shiva summoned in thought the Yoginis, who 
instantly appeared, and thus with folded hands addressed him ; — ‘ O Shiva ! what 
shall we do?’ He replied, — ‘Quickly, in obedience to my' command, 
devour the flesh of that Daitya.’ Then Brahmi, Maheshwari, Kaumari, Vaish- 
navi, Varahi, and Mahendri, with cruel looks, hastened to devour the flesh of 
Jalandhara. Shiva then said to them, — * Drink up the blood : ’ and they, 
delighted, immediately quafted the gory stream, and danced with joy. 

“ After this, Shiva summoned in thought Bhavani and his bull, and they 
immediately came. Having quitted the form of a bee, and accompanied by her 
damsels, the beloved of Hara appeared, and again enjoyed his embraces.” 
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All the gods approached Devi, and said, — “ Who art thou?” Maha Devi 
replied, — “ I am the visible form of Brahm : from me proceeded Purusha and 
Prakriti, the causes of this universe : 1 am space and vacuum : I am joy and 
grief : I am knowledge and ignorance : I am Bralnna and Brahmini ; I am the 
five primary atoms, the five elements, and all that is ; I am the Vedas, and all 
sacred learning : I am bom and unborn : I am all that is above and below : I 
range with the Rudras and the Vasavas, the Adityas, the Maruts, and the 
Vishvadevas: I support Mitra and Varuna, Indra, Agni, and the Ashwinau : 
I support Soma, Twashta, Pushau, Bhaga : I support Vishnu the omnipotent, 
and Brahma the creator. He, therefore, who knows my divine nature, obtains 
felicity.” The gods said, — “ Praise be to thee, O mighty and felicitous 
goddess I praise be to thee eternally ; praise be to thee, O Durga ! O Devi ! 
the cause of all things, resplendent with glory, delighting in rewarding good 
works, and liberating him who seeks thy protection from the evils of transitory 
existence. We adore thee, O Kalfarattri! for thou art Vaishnavi the mother of 
the Vedas, Sarasvati, Aditi the daughter of Daksha, from whom we were pro- 
duced, the pure and happy. We acknowledge thee to be Maha Lakshmi ; and 
we meditate upon thee as the sole and universal energy (JShaktt ) ; enlighten, 
then, O goddess ! our understandings.” * 

He who knows that goddess, who displays in her hands a noose, an 
ankush^, a bow and arrow, to be the supreme energy, the deluder of the 
universe, the source of prosperity and learning, passes over the sea of transitory 
existence. Praise, therefore, be to thee, O Baghavati ! Protect us always, 

* Here follows a mantra, or sacred invocation, which, being expressed in words bearing a sym- 
bolical and mystic meaning, I cannot interpret, as the original is not accompanied with a commen- 
tary. The use, however, of this mystic language is a curious circumstance ; but 1 doubt much 
whether any Brahman would explain it. 

•J- -A kind of hook used for guiding an elcphan '. 

3 H 2 
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f) mother ! who art the eight Vasavas, the eleven Rudras, tlie twelve Suns, the 
Vishvadevas, the Yatudharas, Asuras, Rakshasas, Pisachas, Yakshas, and 
Siddhas ; who art the qualities of purity, impurity, and darkness ; who art the 
form of Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra ; who art the gods, the prajapatis, and 
men ; who art the planets, stars, and heaven. Thee do we continjially adore, 
O Devi ! for thou art the destroyer of sin, the giver of bliss and final beatitude ; 
eternal, victorious, immaculate, felicitous, and the bestower of felicity and pro- 
tection. For whoever meditates on the one syllable (hri), which is tliy pecu- 
liar invocation, with a pure mind, shall be liberated from Maya ; and, c)l)taining 
divine knowledge, he shall become a participator in the bliss inefiable of the one 
God. He, also, who wishes for eternal happiness, let him in the morning, 
fixing his thoughts on thy form, represented with four hands (two holding a 
noose and ankush, and two as if bestowing a boon and protection), with three 
eyes, and clothed in red garments, thus worship thee : — I adore thee, O MaJia 
Devi ! destroyer of feai', the deliverer from misery, the incai’uate t()rm of com- 
passion j who art named incompiehensiblc, because neither Bralima nor the 
gods know thy real nature ; Avho ai t without beginning or end, tlierefore called 
eternal, infinite, because none can ascertain thy extremities j unborn, because 
no one is acquainted with thy birth j one and many, because, though one, thou 
pervadest all things. Thou art the meaning of words, the principal elements 
of invocations, and the essence of knowledge. I adort; thee, O Durga, O Devi ! 
the destroyer of the wicked, the supreme goddess ; be thou my deliverer from 
the fearliil sea of mortality I • 

'* Tliis Upnnishad concludes, as in the iVaro^ano, with an enumeration of the advantages whicii 
will be derived from reciting and meditating upon it. 
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I^R visK be to thi'O, OGanapatif thou art manifestly the truth; thou art un- 
(loubtetlly tlu^ creator, the preserver, and destroyer ; thou art certainly Brahm, 
tlie eternal spirit 1 speak wdiat is ri^'lit and true: preserve me, therefore, 
wlieii s))eaking, when listening, when giving, when possessing, tvhen teaching, 
when learning, when in the west, the east, the north, or the south, when above 
or lu'low ; I’ontiTuially protect me every wliere. Thou art in essence speech, 
intellect, and divine knowledge; thou art manifestly the adualistic and universal 
spirit, by which this universe was ])roduce(l, is ])reserved, and shall be destroyech 
\\y thee was this universe manifested ; tor thou art earth, water, fire, air, and 
ellier; thou art the tliree (pialities, the three kinds of bodies!, the three times, 
and the three energies ; and on thee do T'og/.s continually meditate. Thou art 
Brahma, Vislinii, ancl Iludra ; thou art Indra, Agni, Vaiu, Siuya, and Soma. 
Orn, hhiu\ hhut\ praise he to thee, O Ganapati we-./knb\Wedge thy 

di\'initv, O Ekadanta ! and meditate on thy countenance ; enligliten, therefore, 
our understandings. He who c'ontinually meditates upon thy diviue form, con- 
ceiving it to be with one tooth, with four liaiids (one holding a noose, one an 
(nikush^ another a tooth, and the otlier as if granting a boon), bearing a rat on 
thy banner, of a red hue, with a large belly, anointed with red ])erfLimes, arrayed 
in red garments, worshi})ped with olVerings of red flowers, abounding in com- 
passion, the cause of this universe, imperishable, nnprodiiced, and unaffected l&y 
creation !, becomes the most excellent of Yogis. Praise, therefore, be to thee, 

* This Upanishad forms part of the Atharva Shiras Upanishad. 

f Divine, human, and irrational. 

X It is to be remarked that the Hindus consider God to be susceptible of two states of being ; 
untlioutform or quality ^ and with fortn and quality : and tliough the former is his real and essential 
nature, still, in meditating upon him, the weakness of the faculties of the human mind requires that 
he should^always be invested with some material form on which the thouglits may be fixed. Hence 
it is, that in the Vedas and Upanishads a form is attributed to that ens which is described in them 
to be an immaterial and incorporeal spirit. 
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QOanapati ! the destroyer of difficulties, the sou of Shiva, the granter of boons 
to thy votaries. Whoever meditates upon this picture of the Alhat'i'a S/iirai 
never will be impeded by difficulties ; his happiness will increase ; he will be 
liberated' from the five great sins, and all lesser ones' j and he will acquire riches, 
the objects of his dcsirdt, virtue, and final beatitude. Except to a pupil, this 
portion of the Atharva SMras must'lnot be communicated to another ; and who- 
ever communicates it to one spiritually blind shall incur sin ; but whoever medi- 
tates upon it shall attain his every ^wish. WhoeVer, also, on the foiuth of each 
ha1f..ionth, repeats it fasting, shall acquire eloquence and learning. 

V 1 


THE END. 


Lokdok • 
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